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A  NEW  TEAR'S  SUGGESTION.     I 

EVERYBODY  KNOWS  that  the  crying  need  in 
Oregon  is  not  so  much  more  farmers  as  more 
factories.  Our  active  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
long  maintained  a  bureau  whose  sole  object  is  to 
induce  industries  to  locate  here,  and  a  fund  has 
been  provided  to  aid  in  financing  those  that  may 
require  assistance,  but  are  otherwise  worthy. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  the  results  have  been  dis- 
appointingly meager.  Why?  Well,  one  reason  is 
the  singular  but  persistent  reluctance  of  our  own 
people  to  patronize  home  industry.  The  label 
"made  in  Oregon"  seems  to  excite  suspicion  rather 
than  a  desire  to  buy.  The  pioneer  habit  of  send- 
ing East  or  to  California  for  anything  we  need  is 
still  strong  within  us,  even  if  the  home  product  is 
better  and  cheaper.  Small  wonder  manufacturers 
are  not  eager  to  locate  in  a  community  that  will 
not  support  the  industries  already  here.  Better 
go  to  Los  Angeles  and  cut  down  the  "sales  resis- 
tance" in  Oregon! 

Specific  examples  of  this  tendency  on  our  part 
are  hardly  necessary,  but  here  are  a  few  at  ran- 
dom: We  have  an  automobile  tire  factory  here 
that  would  be  a  bonanza  for  the  stockholders  if 
it  could  get  all  the  business  of  Oregon  or,  even  of 
Portland.  It  would  be  an  exceedingly  fine  invest- 
ment if  it  could  get  even  50  per  cent  of  this  busi- 
ness. In  reality,  The  Spectator  doubts  if  it  gets 
■as  much  as  10  per  cent,  although  its  product  sells 
readily  outside  the  state,  and  it  is  prospering  by 
reason  of  these  sales. 

Although  we  have  several  broom  factories  in 
Oregon,  the  state  is  also  manufacturing  brooms 
in  its  school  for  the  blind^^maintained  at  state 
expense,  and  is  selling  them  by  a  house  to  house 
canvass  by  the  workers.  Is  it  likely  that  a  house- 
wife needing  a  broom  will  refuse  to  buy  it  from 
a  blind  man  who  comes  to  her  door?  But  what 
chance  has  a  manufacturer,  who  pays  heavy  taxes 
and  the  regular  scale  of  wages  and  markets  his 
product  through  the  usual  channels,  against  com- 
petition of  this  sort? 

The  city  of  Portland  made  a  special  appropria- 
tion to  advertise  twice  throughout  the  country  the 
contract  for  the  Laurgaard  water  front  project  in 
an  effort  to  induce  Eastern  firms  to  come  here  and 
bid  against  our  local  contractors.  True,  none  of 
them  came,  no  doubt  to  the  great  disappointment 
of  the  commissioners,  and  the  money  was  wasted. 

Some  years  ago  the  legislature  passed  a  law 
permitting  a  5  per  cent  differential  in  favor  of 
Oregon  firms  in  public  work,  but  as  far  as  our  in- 
formation goes,  Oregon  firms  have  received  no 
benefit  from  this.  On  the  contrary,  we  know  of 
one  instance  where  the  State  Highway  Commis- 
sion awarded  a  contract  of  close  to  half  a  million 
dollars  to  an  outside  firm  whose  bid  was  less  than 
one-fifth  of  one  per  cent  below  that  of  a  local 
contractor  who  annually  paid  taxes  of  fifteen 
times  the  total  difference  in  the  bids.  Needless 
to  say,  the  outside  firm  did  not  locate  here,  but 
took  its  profit  to  another  state. 

The  Spectator  thinks  we  should  all  join  heartily 
with  the  Oregon  Manufacturers'  Association  in  the 
campaign  to  increase  the  sale  of  Oregon-made 
goods  in  Oregon.  If  this  is  successful,  the  larger 
part  of  our  problem  will  have  been  solved. 


HUNTINGTON    fW.  VA.)    HERALDDtS 
JANUARY  2,  1927 

^Fifteen  Authors 
Combine  Stories 
to  Benefit  Blind 


Willa    Cather,  George    Ade, 

Zona  Gale  and  Fitzgerald 

Contribute  Tales 


TRUNJ.P6.     Fifteen      Short     Stories. 
Cork:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $2. 

-.;    by  Louis  Kronenbergaf  in 
The  Hera  Id -Tribune, 
en  authors  have  contributed  a 
apiece     to     this    volume    and 
turned  over  their  share  of  the  royal- 
ties     i  the  Community  Worker 
in   an    effort    to    -- 
anee  '"' 

'-'"  redeeessors, 

its  object 
is  therefore  an  excellent  one.  Nor  is 
it  so  devoid  of  entertainment  and 
merit  as  the  object  of  its  compila- 
tion might  seem  to  indicate.  Those 
unacquainted  with  "Aces"  and  "More 
Aces"  can  be  assured  that  here  is 
better  entertainment  than  the  ma- 
jority of  such  collections  provide  and 
a  greater  if  far  more  uneven  show 
of  merit.  A  good  cause  makes  strange 
bedfellows,  and  people  who  for  a 
number  of  years  have  been  creating 
literature  mingle  indiscriminately 
with  people  who  for  a  number  of 
^years  have  been  turning  out  reading 
matter.  All  these  people,  however, 
are  well  known,  and  the  least  import- 
ant of  them  are,  at  the  least,  compe- 
tent entertainers. 

Still   their   uneven  merit  makes   it 
rather  difficult  to  find  in  them  equal 
entertainment.     In   a   sense   they   are 
fill  entertaining,  the  intrinsically  bad 
bnes  no  less  than     the     intrinsically 
good.    But  thrown  pell-mell  into  one 
volume  they   demand   of   the   reader, 
Sn  order  that  he  may  enjoy  them  all. 
a  constant  adjustment  of  his  sense  of 
values.      If    Willa    Cather's    "A    Gold 
Slipper"    and    Zona    Gale's     "In     the 
Lobby"  entertain  you,  somehow  Ben- 
jamin    Richard     Sher's     "Misjudged" 
and  H.  S.  Witwer's  "Julius  Sees  Her" 
won't.     It   is   a    bad   case   of   mixed 
drinks,   of  running  away   from   Ruth 
Draper  to  see  a  typical  vaudeville  act 
find     then     running     back     to     Miss 
Draper    again.      And    when    you    be- 
ome   conscious,    besides,     that     Mr. 
her's  "Misjudged"  follows  the  exact 
brmula  of  O.  Henry's  "A  Lickpenny 
over"  without  being  half  so  clever, 
nd   that   Mr.   Witwer's    "Julius    Sees 
er"  follows  almost  the  exact  form- 
la  of  one  of  Leonard  Merrick's  Tric- 
btrin    stories    without    being   a    tenth 
so  delightful,  to  allow  that  two  such 
Stories      are      entertaining      consists 
merely  of  throwing  a  dog  a  very  dry 
|3one — the   very   dry    bone      of      mere 
readability.      Now    Kourad    Bercovici 
and  George  Ade  and  Scott  Fitzgerald 
ave     contributed     stories     ihat     are 
eally    entertaining,    whether    or    not 
hey  are   outstandingly   good,  and   G. 
;.  Stern  in  "Empty  Tables"  has  con- 
ributed  a  story  which  is  notably  en- 
ertaining.  it  is.  in  fact,  a  delight. 
For  all  that  the  book  boasts  names 


fc 


like  WiJla  Gather,  Zona  Gale,  Louis 
Bromfield  and  John  Galsworthy,  there 
is  unfortunately  no  really  distin- 
guished story  in  the  book,  though  the 
first  three  of  these  four  writers  offer 
work  that  is  in  every  way  creditable. 
Mr.  Galsworthy's  "Abracadabra" 
misses  out.  Octavus  Roy  Cohen  is 
present  with  a  Florian  Slappey  tale 
and  Mary  Roberts  Kinehart  with  a 
Ions  but  light  one.  Putting  entirely 
aside  the  cause  it  serves  "Trumps"  is 
better  than  the  average  collection  of 
stories.  Not  all  the  stories  are 
trumps,  however.  Several  of  them 
must  be  accounted  losing  tricks. 


WILMINGTON   (DEL.)  STAR 
JANUARY  2,  1927 

Blind£flJleg£i&gxy    ^ 
/  Is  N&w  Expert  Typist 

Dr.  S.  B.  L.  Penrose,  the  blind  presi- 
dent of  Whitman  College,  hi  Walla 
Walla,  Wash.,  who  lost  his  sight  last 
winter,  has  become  proficient  in  the  use 
of  the  typeyriter.  By  the  touch  sys- 
tem he  turns  out  letters  without  an 
error.  '  He  is  engaged  in  the  preparation 
^f  numerous  short  stories  and  essays. 


JACKSON    (TENN/>   SUN 
JANUARY  2,  1927 


FORMER  JACKSONIAN 
WRITES  OF  TEST  MADE 
ON  BLIND  JOE  MANGUM- 

In  a  letter  brought  to  the  Jackson 
Sun  office  by  Miss  Kate  Broad,  who 
received  it  from  James  Broad,  ex- 
resident  of  Jackson  and  now  conductor 
on  the  Santa  Fe  railroad  at  Beau- 
mont, Texas,  a  remarkable  example  of 
the  keen  sense  of  hearing  "Blind  Joe"i 
Mangum.    violinist,    possesses    is   cited. 

The  letter  in  part  is  as  follows:  "At 
one  time  Charlie  McClanahan  a  Jack- 
son boy  now  deceased,  who  had  been 
out  with  a  minstrel  company  for  two 
years,  wired  me  that  he  would  be 
home  on  a  certain  day  and  to 
meet  him  but  to  say  nothing  to  any- 
one about  his  return.  When  Charlie 
arrived  we  went  up  town  and  as  we 
arrived  at  King's  saloon,  we  heard  Joe 
playing,  with  B6b  Burgess  accom- 
panying him  on  a  guitar.  We  slipped 
in,  motioning  everyone  to  be  still,  and 
Charlie  reached  over  Burgess'  shoul- 
ders, and  without  missing  a  note,  took 
the  guitar  from  him  and  went  on  with 
the  tune  and  Joe  just  kept  playing. 
When  they  had  quit  playing,  Joe  rest- 
ed his  violin  on  his  knee  and  said, 
'Charlie  McClanahan,  you  play  worse 
than  you  did  two  years  ago.' 

"Without  knowing  that  Charlie  was 
anywhere  near  Jackson  it  was  a  won- 
derful example  of  Joe's  sense  of  hear- 
ing." 


•BOSTON    POST, 
JANUARY    3,     1927 

LEG  GONE,  FIGHTS 
BUND  CAPTAIN 

Disabled  Major  Carries  Benefit  Box- 
ing Match  to  Draw  —  -  Sixth 
Sense  Aids  Opponent 


BRIGHTON,  Eng.,  Jan.  2  (AP)— A  blind  captain  boxing  a 
one-legged  major,  hoth  wounded  in  the  war,  was  the  feature  of 
a  ring  contest  here  for  the  benefit  of  the  Royal  Sussex  County 
Hospital.    The  event  was  a  draw. 

Though  he  is  an  all-round  sportsman,  swimmer,  diver  and  en- 
thusiastic follower  of  beagles,  this  was  Captain  Gerald  Lowry's 
first  public  appearance  as  a  boxer. 

Explaining  after  the  match  how  it  was  possible  to  keep  trace 
of  his  opponent  or  where  his  opponent  was  going  to  hit  him,  the 
captain  said :  "A  man  blinded  as  I  was,  straight  off  and  not  by 
gradual  disease,  can  develop  a  sort  of  sixth  sense.  It  seems  to  be 
partly  acute  hearing,  partly  acute  sensitiveness  to  sensations  of 
touch.  My  opponent  must  breathe  and  that  tells  me  where  he  is 
and  helps  me  to  guess  what  he  is  thinking  about  as  much  as  if  I 
could  watch  his  eye.  And  'when  it  comes  to  infighting  I  am  not 
handicapped  at  all.  With  my  superior  sense  of  toucCi,  I  believe  I 
even  have  an  advantage." 

His  opponent  was  Major  Mickey  Leahy,  who  lost  his  leg  at 
Mons. 


PROVIDENCE  (ft.  t.)  TRIBUNE 

JAN.  4,  1927 

Bgad-Need  Work 

To  Be  Happy 

In  the  stockyards  plant  of  Armour  & 
Oo.  I  eaw  a  blind  man  working  as  a 
ImtcheT.  He  was  on  the  sheep  floor. 
The  butchers  in  a  large  plant  work  on 
a  minutely  organized  piece  basis.  As 
the  carcase  moves  slowly  along  on  the 
trolley  one  butcher  does  one  stunt,  and 
one  stunt  only.  The  great  slaughter-' 
irg  house  had  this  method  highly  de- 
veloped when  Henry  Ford  was  the  man 
of  all  work  around  hie  one  man  shop. 

The  Job  of  this  man  is  the  removal  of 
abdominal  fat.  There  are  two  of  tbeni 
engaged  in  doing  this  one  job.  Our 
blind  friends  takes  each  alternate  sheep. 
He  knows  just  exactly  when  to  step  in ! 
and  wheti  to  step  back;  just  where  his 
sheep  will  be  when  he  steps  in;  just 
where  to  put  his  hands  to  find  what  he 
1s  after;  just  In  which  compartment  of 
which  box  to  put  each  kind  of  fat.  In 
that  long  row  of  men  before  whom. the 
•carcasses  move  each  must  do  his  job  at 
exactly  the  right  time  in  e-xacily  the 
right   way.     If   he   does   not   synchronize 


perfectly  the  entire  line  may  be  thrown 
out  of  time.  Our  blind  friend  seemed 
to  fit  in  perfectly. 

I  was  told  that  he  ie  an  old  employe 
and  mas  doing  this  work  when  he  loet 
hie  sight.  He  wanted  to  continue  work- 
ing at  his  job.  The  floor  manager  de- 
cided that  he  could  make  good  at  it  In 
dn  spite  of  his  handicap. 

There  will  always  be  blindness.  In  all 
Tprobabilty  it  will  increase  numerically, 
flit  is  true  that  gonococcal  blindness  'is 
on  the  decrease  by  reason  of  the  better 
care  of  the  eyes  of  the  new  born.  Put- 
ting-silver  solution  in  the  eyes  of  the 
mew  born  Is  required  by  law  m  many 
States.  The  law  is  reasonably  well  en- 
forced. 

Blindness  due  to  Fourth  of  July  ac- 
cidents also  Is  on  the  decline.  On  the 
other  hand,  blindness  due  to  booze  is  on 
the  increase.  Wood  alcohol  blindness, 
unheard  of  prior  to  26  years  ago,  is  now 
fairly  common.  It  Is  not  an  easy  matter  | 
to  keep  down  the  rate  of  blindness  due  ti 
industrial  accidents. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  blind  man 
should  settle  down  to  a  lite  of  idleness— 
and  unhappiness.  Loss  of  sight  doee  not 
cause  loss  of  brain  power.  In  fact,  blind 
men  are  likely  to  be  mentally  alert 
rather  than  .otherwise.  They  remember 
especially  well.  They  think  quickly. 
They  are  likely  to  reason  well.  It  may 
be  their  other  sense  organs  become  more 


or  It   may  be  that  blindness  causes 
they    hear 
feel    better    ti].an    men    with    vision      do. 
There   is  no  oue«rtlon  that    the    Wind    get 
more    from    sound,   smell,    taste,    feeling, 
nun    muscle   sense  than  others   do.     The 
only  question   Is  as  to   how  they  get  it. 
The   story   of   this   butcher    is   not    pe- 
culiar.    Other  blind    men   by    the.   thous 
.nds  in  this   country  and   elsewhere   are 
loins   their  part  of  the   world's   work. 


NEW    YORK    SUN 


Blind,  Ye£  He  Sees. 

A  heartening  story  is  told  of  a 
ma(jpfffl"Mvar  veteran  by  Fbank  T. 
Hines,  Director  of  the  Veterans  Bu- 
reau. This  young  man  was  blinded 
and  lost  both  hands  at  the  wrists. 
An  apparatus  was  rigged  up  so  that 
he  could  use  his  arms  to  operate  a 
typewriter  and  Director  Hines  says 
lie  has  become  a  typist  as  skilled  as 
any  in  the  bureau. 

Such  an  achievement  is  a  triumph 
of  moral  courage.  When  a  case  of 
this  kind  comes  to  popular  notice  it 
invariably  causes  a  thrill  of  pride  for 
the  indestructibility  of  that  stuff  out 
of  which  human  progress  is  forged. 

If  a  man  ever  had  an  excuse  for 
lying  down  to  take  such  cudgelings 
as  life  might  still  have  in  store  for 
him,  this  veteran  had  it.  Sightless 
and  handless,  there  were  few  tasks 
he  might  hope  to  be  able  to  perform 
with  satisfaction  to  himself  or  to 
anybody  else.  Yet  he  has  been  able 
to  master  a  kind  of  work  which  is 
usually  looked  upon  as  requiring  con- 
siderable manual  dexterity.  He  can 
earn  his  bread  with  dignity  to  him- 
self and  with  profit  to  his  employers. 

It  is  only  in  a  limited  sense  this 
man  may  be  called  blind.  For  moral 
values  he  has  the  vision  of  eagle*. 


DAILY  EVENING  ITEM— LYNN.  MASS.. 
JANUARY  8.  1927. 

Tours  United  States  Although  Blind 


I  Although  blind,  "Happy  Jack"  Oldenburg  of  Spokane,  W 
right)  has  toured  every  state  in  the  Union,  with  a  companion 
;the  car.     He  has  just  returned  home. 
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PHILADELPHIA   PUBLIC   LEDGER 


Blind,  Without  Hands, 
Ranks  with  Ablest  of 


Veteran 
Typists 


WASHINGTON,  Jan.  6  (AP)— Another 
Story  of  a  soldier's  courage,  greater 
perhaps  than  that  which  meets  the 
enemy's  fire  unflinchingly,  has  been 
added  to  the  tales  of  heroism  born  of 
the  world  war. 

It  Is  the  storj  or  an  unnamed  veteran 
now  believed  to  be  In  Baltimore,  who 
was  totally  blinded  and  last  both  of 
his  hands  In  the  conflict,  but  who  over- 
came those  great  obstacles  by  cheer- 
fully mastering  a  specially-built  type- 
writer In  a  veterans'  bureau  school  for 
the  blind. 

Frank  T.  Hines,  director  of  the 
bureau,  told  the  story  during  hearings 
on  the  Independent  offices  appropriation 
hill,  reported  today  to  the  House. 

"That  boy  is  an  Interesting  case,"  he 
said.  "He  Is  totally  blind:  he  lost  both 
hands  at  the  wrists.  We  had  him  In 
*.ralnineL  In  our  school  for  the  J>Hnd  and 

i  he  was  trained  so  that  he  can  use  the 
two  stumps  with  a  certain  apparatus  on 
i  typewriter.  He  can  ran  a  typewriter 
just   as   well   as   any    typist   I   have   in 

:  the  bureau." 


Blind,  Yet  Seeing 

ANNIE  McMANN  was  born  blind  -and 
.f*-  since  i-liildbood  she  has  made  her  dwell- 
ing in  the  Homo  for  Destitute  Blind.  She 
lias  never  seen  flowers  or  colors,  ami  vet  her 
conception  of  the  beautiful  is  almost  un- 
canny. Happy  herself,  she  is  always  seek- 
ing lo  give  happiness  to  others,  and  her  nim- 
ble fingers  are  constantly  evolving  sifts  of 
[.joyous  colors.  These  she  sends  lo  poor  souls 
in  the  world  who  can  sop  the  oolnrs  that 
Annie  fools.  Colors  to  Annie  Mo.Mnnn  are 
tilings  of  delight,  and  she  conceives  of  the 
spectrum's  rays  in  terms  of  laughter  and 
smiles.  Her  idea  of  pint  is  a  baby,  and 
blue  she  describes  as  heavenly.  Yellow  is 
laughter  and  green  is  (bo  spring,  which  she 
feels  but  never  sees.  Accompanied  by"  a 
friend  of  many  years.  Annie  McMann  is  a 
frequent,  visitor  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
| of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  sight  of  the  blind 
woman  enjoying  the  pictures  and  Ihe  statu- 
ary is  a  strange  spectacle. 


BOSTON  TRAVELER 

JAN.  12,  1927 


Blind  Vet  Pays  Tribute 
to  Montreal  Fire  Dead 


Wreath  placed   on   the   monument  on  the   Common  in   sympathy  for 
Montreal  fire  victims. 


Frederick  L.  Wheeler  Places   Memorial  Wreath  on 

Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Monument  on 

Boston  Common 


A  wreath,  expressing  sympathy  of 
Bostonians  for  the  relatives  of  the 
Montreal  theatre  fire  victims,  was 
placed  today  on  the  Soldiers'_and 
Sailors'  monument  on  Boston  Com- 
ni"ii. 

BY     BLIND    VET 


The  wreath  was  put  up  by  Frederick 
Lewis  Wheeler,  general  adviser  oC  the 
United  States  North  Sea  Mine  Force 
Association. 

Wheeler,  _i  blind  veteran,  -aid  he  be- 
lieved it  appropriate  that  some  expres- 
sion of  sympathy  be  shown  on  this  side 
,,r  the  border 
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HSXSLDMOFEVE 
TO  BirtSEfiS 

Divinity  Student  Wants  Oth- 
er Sightless  to  Experience 
Kindness  of  Chicago. 


It  is  the  ambition  of  H.  Lester 
Lalin,  Mind  student  at  McCormlck 
Theological  seminary,  2330  North  HaJ- 
sted  street,  to  collect  the  use  of  "other 
people's  eyes  for  those  blinded  per- 
sons who  would  use  reading-  done  for 
them  to  get  outside  themselves  and 
in   touch  with  the  world." 

In  a  business  letter  of  standardized 
style  and  vqatness,  written  by  the 
young  man  himself  on  an  ordinary 
typewriter,  Lalan  thus  expresses  his 
plan. 

■  When  the  young-  student  came  to 
Chicago  two  and  a  half  years  ago 
from  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  he  knew  of 
nobody  who  could  be  hired  for  what 
is  known  as  "stiff  reading."  Quickly, 
however,  his  forty  classmates — perfect 
strangers — rallied  to  him.  "We  will 
'read'  you  through,"  they  said*  and 
they  have  literally  done  just  tha.t  and 
"refused,"  as  he  says,  "to  take  a  cent 
for  it." 

TskB3  "Nerve  in  Hand." 
In  the  meantime  Chicago  has  been 
kind  in  other  ways.  Last  summer 
Lalin  stumbled  accidentally  on  a  capa- 
ble and  educated  reader  living  on  the 
west  sid?.  She  couldn't  come  to  him, 
but,  when  Dreiser's  "American  Trage- 
dy" was  designated  by  college  au- 
thorities as  class  reading  preparatory. 
to  writing  a  certain  thesis,  he  "took 
his  nerve  in  hi3  hand"  and  boarded 
a  southbound  car  to  Lake  street.  At 
that  point  he  headed  westward  for  the 
three  hours'  reading  the  woman  could 
give  him. 

"That  is  what  the  blind  simply  have 
to  do,  to  take  their  nerve  in  their" 
hands,  if  they  want  a  thing,"  he  said, 
"and  what  I  wanted  was  to  relieve  the 
fellows  of  reading  Dreiser's  800  pages 
aloud  to  me.  I  found  my  worst  trouble 
was  transferring  from  one  street  car 
to  another,  but  people  always  helped 
me.  Chicago  has  a  big  heart  that 
way — you  can't  paint  it  any  too  strong 
if  you  should  want  to  tell  people 
about  that." 

The  divinity  student  relates  how 
men-,  women,  boys  and  girls — some 
one  or  other  of  them — would  always 
recognize  his  predicament  and  give 
him  unsolicited  aid.  Attracted  by  the 
significant  "tap  tap'  of  his  stick  they 
never   tailed  to  respond  to  the  sight- 


18  pedestrian  who  waa  so  lr.r.r,ecntly 
lnappreclatlve  of  the  city's  dangers. 

Seeks  to  Return  Service. 

Now  he  seeks  to  return  that  serv- 
ice by  trying  to  bring  together  blind 
people  and  readers  who  may  exist 
unknown  to  one  another  in  the  same 
'neighborhoods.  A!!  responses  to  his 
.appeals,  hfe  says,  will  be  answered, 
forwarded  and  taken  charge  of  by 
himself. 

"No  blind  person  who  has  found  hlg 
work  and  begun  to  achieve  ever  counts 
hla  blindness  as  an  affliction  after- 
ward," he  says.  "It  is  only  enforced 
Idleness  and  brooding  that  brings 
despair." 
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BLIND  NEGRO  WINS  PRIZE 


/?:^7- 


BLIND  FOR  28  YEARS, 

WOMAN  REGAINS 
SIGHT 


Award    for    Self- Reliance    Goes    to 
White    Plains    Piano    Tuner 

A  twenty -year-old  blind  negro,  Leroy 
Walllngton-  of  7  John  street,  White 
Plains,  Is  today  In  possession  of  the 
$100  prize  offered  by  the  White  Plains 
Club  for  the  best  example  of  self-re- 
liance In  Westchester  County.  He  is 
virtually  the  sole  support  of  his  In- 
valid mother,  his  father  and  three 
younger  brothers. 

Walllngton,  who  has  been  blind  since 
he  waa  two  years  old,  supports  him- 
self and  the  family  by  tuning  pianos, 
caning  chairs  and  weaving  baskets.  He 
is  saving  money  to  buy  a  delivery 
truck.  He  learned  his  crafts  at  the. 
Institute  for  th&.Biiiw!  lr  New  York. 


LOU'S    fMO.l    STAB 
JANUARY   15,   1927 

Aid  the  Blind. 

TMilftlvaamen.  from 'the  Service 
League  of  fneslffln'lPPFe'sbyterian 
Church  will  sell  articles  made  by 
the  blind,  all  day  today,  at  the 
counter  devoted  to  this  purpose  at 
Nugent's  store.  '  Caring  for  the 
blind  is  one  of  ( the  three  chief  ob- 
jectives of  this;  organization.  Nine 
other  members  have  devoted  them- 
selves this  week  to  being  escorts 
for*6UCh  blind  people  as  may  need 
to  Vo  back  and  forth  to  a  phy- 
slcia^. 

ln  the  British  National  Library 
for  tlip  Blind.  Shakespeare's  works 
nre  available  in  40  volumes  of  ab- 
breviated Braille. 


Mrs.  W.  H.  Dunagan 

Is  Now  Able  to  See 

World  Wonders. 

BY  J.  A.  H.  HOPKINS. 

"He  touched  their  eyes  and  straight- 
way they  received  their  sight    .    .    ." 

When  Mrs.  W.  H.  Dunagan  was  a 
little  girl  of  10  with  long  pigtails  and 
a  tinkling  childish  laugh  she  read 
this  passage  from  Matthew.  It  was 
part  of  her  Sunday  school  lesson.  She 
loved  the  story  of  the  healing  of  the 
two  blind  men  of  Jericho. 

Soon  after  a  great  sickness  gripped 
her  little  body.  She  lay  ill  for  weeks, 
suffering,  writhing,  quivering  with 
pain.  And  when  the  scarlet  fever 
finally  passed  on,  she  was  left  com- 
pletely blind. 

For  28  years  Mrs.  Dunagan  lived 
in  her  world  of  darkness,  not  seeing 
the  great  buildings  of  the  city  which 
grew  up  around  her,  not  viewing  the 
styles  of  a  world. 

The  war  came.  But  Mrs.  L  ..agan 
did  not  see  the  brilliant  parades  and 
the  crippled  and  laimc.  coming 
home. 

The  airplane    was    invented.    But 


Mrs.  '  mnagan  never  stood  on  the 
sidewalk  and  watched  ne  of  these 
great  bi.   -,  swoop  thru  tne  do 

The  flapper  came  into  ti..  world. 
But  Mrs.  Dunagan  never  shook  her 
head  at  the  rouge  -\nd  powder  and 
cigarets  of  r.  younger  generation. 

She  live:;  \  the  wor  bat  was  not 
a  part  of  the  world.  Her  lilo  was 
buried  only  in  the  story  of  the  two 
men  of  Jericho. 

And  then  Saturday  the  miracle 
happened. 

".  .  .  thy  faith  hath  made  three 
whole." 

An  infected  tooth  -as  removed  by 
dental  surgeons  a  few  days  ago. 
Gradually  as  a  resu'  o.  this  opera 
tion  sight  ai.d  finally  the  sunshine  of 
day  was  restored. 

Saturday   she   lay   in   bed   in   her 
home  at  1212  W.  11th  ave.,  those  new 
eyes  spark'tiig  with  z  visiun  deeper 
•  than  the    world    itself,    and    whis- 
pered : 

"Oh,  I  am  so  happy,  happy.  But 
still  I  am  a  little  afraid  that  it  is 
all  a  dream  that  wil  burst  and  pass 
away. 

"Sunshine,  light,  I  van't  believe  it. 
At  times  in  those  long,  long  years  I 
could  see  just  a  wee  bit.  But  soon 
everything  would  turn  black,  black  as 
a  dungeon." 

Dunagan,  an  employe  of  the  Den- 
ver Tramway  company,  said:  "She 
can  live  again — my  little  wife." 

And  the  two  blind  men  of  Jericho 
who  played  such  an  important  pan 
in  this  story?  They  went  their  way 
rejoicing. 
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"Lessons  in  Truth,"  with  a  preface  based  on  the 
treatment  for  the  eyes  given  in  "Divine  Remedies,"  is  being 
published  in  Braille.  This  book  will  be  furnished  free  to 
any  library  that  has  a  department  of  literature  for  the  blind. 
The  production  cost  of  these  books  is  very  high  and  the 
selling  price,  were  we  to  attempt  to  make  them  pay  for 
themselves,  would  be  prohibitive.  We  are  therefore  mak- 
ing no  attempt  to  sell  them  and  are  simply  giving  them  to  the 
libraries.  It  is  planned  later  to  have  other  of  our  books 
produced  in  Braille  and  to  furnish  them,  free  of  charge,  to 
the  libraries.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  you  may  help  in 
this  important  work  of  getting  Unity  literature  before  those 
dear  friends  who  cannot  read  with  their  eyes,  you  may  send 
us  the  names  of  libraries  that  have  a  Braille  department  or 
you  may  make  offerings  to  the  blind  fund  to  help  defray 
the  expenses  of  producing  these  Braille  editions. 


SPRINGFIELD  (Masa.)  UNION 
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Ale^  Hughes,  Blinded  by  Accident, 
Meets  70th  Birthday  Cheerfully 

Tottiorrow  Well-Known  Caterer,  Associated  With  Massachusetts  Mu- 
tual for  38  Years,  Will  Receive  Congratulations  From  Hundreds  of 
Friends — Rise  From  Slavery  to  Successful  Business  Man 


ALEX  HUGHES 


Meets  Tragedy  With  the  Same  Smile  That  Has  Always  Won  Him  Friends  j 


ENTION  Alex  Hughes  to  any-l 
o«e    who    knows    gnr;R~?-cV:' 
and  you  are  assured  a  smile 
of  recognition. 
Alex  Hushes  of  the  Massachusetts 
Mutual':'     I  know  him  well." 

"Alex  Hushes?  Why  he  taught  mo 
.to  ride  a  bicycle." 

"Alex  Hue  lies,  the  well-known  ca- 
terer? He's  sewed  all  of  Maple-street 
society  at  one  time  or  another." 

Tomorrow  Alexander  Hughes  will 
reach  his  70th  birthday  and  the  call- 
ers at  his  home  at  16  Mdrfson  street 
will  be  many.  But  callers  are  no  nov- 
elty at  No  16.  Not  a  day  has  gone  by 
since  that  fateful  one  last  April  12 
when  an  accident  cost  him  his  sight, 
nut  what  Alex  Hughes  has  had  call- 
ers. His  friends  are  legion.  They  all 
call  him  Alex  (as  though  the  x  were 


a  k).  Every  one  of  the  400  clerks  at 
tho  Massachusetts  Mutual  regard  him 
as  a  personal  friend,  says  President 
W.  W^  McClench  of  the  company. 

Tomorrow  night  a  birthday  party 
will.  be. given  in  his  honor  in  the  par- 
lors of  St  John's  church  by  the  Bible 
class  which  he  taught  and  Circle  D  of 
the  church  of  which  he  is  chairman. 
A  Self-Made  Man 

Tnoiigh  blinded  in  full  vigor  of 
health  and  activity.  Alex  Hughes 
maintains  the  cheerful  disposition  and 
fine  spirit  that  has  won  him  esteem 
among  all  those  with)  whom  ho  has 
come  in  contact.  Bora  in  slavery  in 
Virginia,  denied  the  '  advantage  of 
early  schooling,  Alex  Hughes  embodies 
all  that  the  phrase,  '"-a.  self-made  man," 
implies.  His  Christianity  is  inherent. 
During  the  Civil  war,  when  all  the 
other  Negroes  left  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  plantation  on  which  his  father 
worked,  Hughes  alone  remained  at  the 


post  to  take  care  of  the  family  whose 
men  folks  were  off  to  war/ He  wouldn't 
leave  them  alone,  says  Alex.  Little  re- 
turn he-had  for  his  generosity  of  spir- 
it, for  when  the  men  came  back,  an- 
gered at  the  outcome,  they  gave  the 
elder  Hughes  five  days  to  clear  out. 
He  found  a  job  hauling  ice  from  the 
country  to  the  euy  (it  was  colder  then 
in  Richmond  than>  today,  comments 
Mr  Hughes),  but  left  Alex,  who  was 
then  nine  years  old,  with  one  brother 
and  two  sisters,  to  aid  the  master. 

From  nine  to  12  Alex  Hughes  tended 
cows  and  did  chores  about  the  planta- 
tion. Then  until  he  was  18  he  worked 
in  a  tobacco  factory  in  Richmond.  For 
the  next  six  years  he  drove  a  grocery 
wagon  and  carried  brick  and  mortar.! 
When  he  was  24  he  came  to  Spring-! 
field,  where  two  brothers  and  a  sisterj 
had  preceded  him.  Alex  went  to  work) 


— 


HOME  OF  MR   AND  MRS   ALEX  HUGHES 


House  at  16  Monaon  Street  has  Won  Three  Prizes  for  Its  Flower  Gardens  and  Well-Kept  Lawn 


for  West,  Stone  &  Co..  driving  a  whole- 
sale grocery  wagon  for  two  or  three 
years.  After  a  spell  of  doing  job  work 
he  became  janitor  for  the  School  for 
Christian  Workers,  the  forerunner  of 
the  Springfield  college,  located  fu  tho 
old  chapel  of  Hope  church.  He  at- 
tended evening  school,  then  held  in 
the  Elm-street  school.  It  was  the  first 
schoolroom  he  was  ever  in.  Here  he 
learned  to  read  and  write. 

At  Massachusetts  Mutual  38  Tears 

On  October  1,  18SS,  Alex  Hughes 
went  to  work  for  the  Massachusetts 
Mutual  iiife  Insurance  company  re- 
Bnainlng  taere  3S  j  ears,  until  he  lost  his 
.sight  last  April.  .From  shipping  clerk 
he  became  manager  of  the  supply  de- 
partment. "He  was  always  faithful, 
courteous  and  dependable,"  said  Pres- 
ident McClench  last  week,  speaking  in 
appreciation  of  his  work.  "He  had  an 
important  position  as  head  of  our  sup- 
ply department  and  managed  ineffi- 
ciently and  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
the  officers  of  the  company." 

Whenever  the  clerks  of  the  com- 
pany had  an  entertainment  Alex 
Hughes  acted  as  caterer.  It  was  while 
preparing  for  their  spring  entertain- 
ment that  he  met  with  the  accident 
that  cut  short  his  activity.  A  sheet  Of 
tin  which  had  been  left  projecting 
into  a  passageway  in  the  storeroom  of 
a  company  where  he  ha'd  gone  in 
quest  of  new  ice-cream  cans  struck 
him  unexpectedly,  cutting  into  the 
eye  ball.  But  with  the  help  of  Mrs 
Hughes  he  carried  through  the  plans 
for  the  entertainment. 

Popular  Caterer 

During  his  long  years  of  work  with 
the  Massachusetts  Mutual  he  has  en- 
gaged in  many  side  lines.  One  of  the 
best  known  was  his  activities  as  ca- 
terer,  in   which   he   built  up   an   ex- 


clusive trade  among  the  leading  social 
sets  of  the  city.  The  success  of  many 
a  party  in  Springfield  has  been  laid  at 
the  door  of  Hughes's  catering. 
Hughes's  fine  ices  were  a  by-word. 
Though  there  were  other  caterers  in 
the  city  there  wqre  probably  none  who 
worked  entirely  from  the  home  as  did 
Hughes.  It  was  the  same  home  where 
he  has  been  living  for  the  last  32 
years.  Mrs  Hughes  was  always  the 
efficient  co-worker,  looking  after  the 
kitchen  end  of  the  party  while  Alex 
superintended  the  service  and  did  all 
the  ordering.  Now  there  seems  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  fine  china  and  lin- 
en, which  is  packed  away  in  the  home, 
but  to  sell  it  off  little  by  little. 

More  spectacular,  but  less  enduring 
than  catering  as  a  side  line,  was 
Alex  Hughes's  activity  as  a  bicycle 
teacher.  In  its  early  vogue  society 
people  here  took  up  cycling  for  the 
exercise.     Most  of  them  had  to  have 


lessons,  the  falling  off  and  on  method 
being  confined  chiefly  to  the  athletic- 
ally minded  and  the  very  young.  Mr 
Hughes  made  a  specialty  of  "teaching 
ladies"  and  frequently  made  as  much 
as  $10  a  day — and  that  outside  of  his 
regular  working  hours,  which  were 
from  8.30  to  4.30.  He  would  get  up 
early  in  the  morning,  often  at  5,  and 
start  lessons  by  6. SO.  And  social 
Springfield  had  to  arise  betimes,  too. 
In  fact,  some  of  the  society  leaders 
confessed  that  they  hadn't  known 
where  the  sun  rose  before  they  took 
up  bicycling.  In  the  late  afternoon, 
after  work,  he  gave  mbre  lessons,  his 
wife  assisting  by  taking  his  bicycle 
out  to  Forest  park,  or  to  whatever 
section  of  the  city  he  was  instruct- 
ing in. 

Right  Into  Traffic 
Mr  Hughes's  method  of  teaching  is 
interesting.  There  was  none  of  this 
running  along  beside  the  novice  with 
I  the  hand  on  the  saddle.  He  rode  his 
wheel   and   the    pupi:    rode    hers,   Mr 


Hughes   riding  alongside   and   taking 
hold     of     his     student's     handleb 
"Many's  the  time,"  ho  recalls,  "-. 
I've  taken  a  beginner  right  up  St 
street  this  way  the  firsi  I  me- 

times  it  would   take   only   one  le- 
sometimes  two  and  sometimes  two  or 
three  weeks  for  some  of  the  city's 
ciety    leaders    of    the    90's,    inclu 
names  well  known  on  Maple  street,  to 
learn  to  ride. 

As  a   lover  of  flowers,   Mr  H 
has    attained    considerable   reputation 
in  the  city.  For  three  successive  years 
he  won  the  prize  offered  by  The  Re- 
publican for  the  prettiest  gardens  in 
front  and  back  yards  for  a  lot  of  his 
size.     His  home  on   Monson  street. 
the  accompanying  picture  sh 
resents    an   attractive    flower   dis; 
In  the  summer  time  it  is  radiant  v. 
the    blooms    of    hydrangeas,    dan1 
phlox,  gladioli,  rose  r  flowers. 

Beloved  for  His 'Flowers 

Besides   beautifying  yils  own   place 
Mr   Hughes    has    had    a   passion   for 
raising    flowers    for    others,    plan, 
gardens    on    vacant    lo^s    nearby    his 
home,  or  using  th:  iven  land 

of  his  neighbors.     He  has  never  sold 
flowers.     The  blooms  he  has  r 
has  given  to  the  churt 
and    to    various    homes    in    the   city. 
Through  his  flowers  he  has  endeared 
himself  to  many. 

"The  only  way  to  live  in  this  life  is 
to  be  cheerful  and  to  make  other 
people  happy,"  says  Mr  Hughes>  Per- 
haps it  is  such  a  philosophy 
him  a  sturdy  appearance  that  belies 
his  age.  Quoting  the  familiar  adage 
that  "Smile  and  the  world  smiles  with 
you,  cry  and  you  cry  alone."  Alex 
Hughes  says  that  it  expresses  his  feel- 


ing- — the  6'rouch  doesn't  get  very  far.  [ 
He  has  always  been  more  or  less  ath- 
letic   in    his    habits,    when    younger  j 
playing-    football    and     up     to    three  i 
years  riding-  his  bicycle. 

During   his   45    years'    residence   In 
Springfield  Mr  Hughes  has  been  iden- 
tified with  many  institutions.    He  for- 
merly    attended     the     Third     Baptist 
church,  later  transferring  to  St  John's  ! 
Congregational  church,  where  he  has  i 
been   deacon,   church  treasurer,    Sun-  i 
day-school  teacher  and  member  of  the 
standing-    committee.     He    became    a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
He   is  a  member  of  the   Y.  M.   C.  A., 
member  of  the  Golden  Chain  lodge  of 
Odd  Fellows,  treasurer  of  the  House- 
hold of  Ruth,  member  of  the  Negro 
Civic   league   of    the    Springfield   Im- 1 
provement  association,   of  the   Union 
Relief  association  and  belonged  to  the  i 
Home  Guards.     Ho  has  been  actively 
interested    in     the     Mutual    Housing 
company,  which  keep-t  homes  for  the 
Negro  race,   having  served  as  treas- 
urer and  trustee. 

He  is  mentioned  prominently  in  the 
National    Cyclopedia    of    the    Colored  j 
Race,     published     in     1919,     Clement! 
Richarson,    president    of    Lincoln    in- 
stitute,   editor-in-chief. 

Mr  Hughes  has  been  twice  married. 
In  JSS2  he  was  married  to  Miss  Bettie 
A.  fa'hitc  and  after  her  death  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Paunline  Simms,  the  pres- 
ent Mrs  Hughes.  A  brother,  Alfred, 
carpenter  by  trade,  now  in  the  con- 
tracting business,  and  a  half -brother, 
Christopher,  formerly  a  janitor,  who 
is  S9,  live  in  the  city. 

In  all  his  work  Mr  Hughes  says  he 
has  not  only  taken  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure,  but  made  enough  money  so 
that  he  could  help  others.  Nearly  all 
the  Negro  schools  in  the  South  have 
been  recipients  of  his  generosity.  He 
is  particularly  interested  in  giving" 
others  of  his  race  the  educational  op- 
portunities which  he  dfd  not  have. 
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WINS  HONORS 


WJR     Artist     Has     Almost 
Wholly  Overcome  Handi- 
cap  of  Blindness 

SHUNS  COMPANIONSHIP 
OF  OTHER  BLIND  BOYS 


Amiougli  fate  has  robbed  him  of 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  all 
human  attributes,  sight,  Harold  Keaiij 
still  looks  upon  life  as  a  "great  ex- 
perience. 

The  ■'Sniishlne  Boy."  as  he  is  call- 
ed when  he  sings  from  Station  VfJH, 
has  almost  entirely  overcome  his 
handicap  <>[  "defective  vision."  as  he 
ppe'Eers  to  speak  o£  his  blindness; 
ami  gets  move  joy  and  happiness 
on  I.  of  living  than  many  who  can 
see. 

l-'ur.  in  reality,  Harold  can  see.] 
In  bis  earlier  days,  before  an  new- 
■  dent  bio!  ted  out  ids  vision,  he  knew 
what  it  was  to  picture  men  and  Wo- 
men and  things,  and  oven  now, 
niter  he  has  been  blind  for  fifteen 
years,  be  is  able  to  draw  a  menial 
picture  •"!'  everything  that  takes 
plain-   about    him,    from    what    people 


do   and    say   and    rear;. 

The    "Sunshine    Boy"    has    been    in-1 
dependent   all   bis  life  ami  attribute*! 
his  success  and   indepondeinv   largely  I 
to     the     fa  el     that     he    hits     always 
Sihunued   the  company  of  others   who 
were     without     sight     and     has     con 
sta-ntly  insisted  flint   lie  be  given  onlj 
a    normal    "break"    .ilqUfi.  with   other 
men  who  did   not   have  bis  handicap 
It    was    this    spirit    which    prompted] 
him   to   withdraw    front   a   school   foi  | 
the  blind   and   to  enroll   in   the   public 
schools   when  a   boy. 

The     'Sunshine    Hoy"    bits    been    a 
radio    singer    for    more    Ihan    three 
years   now.      He   is   a    regular   enter 
tainer  on  W.llt's  staff  in   I  let  mil   a  inn 
has   a    very   large   following.- 

"When     I     have    a    good    cigar    to 
smoke,     1     smoke     it."     he     dot-lares. ! 
"But    when    1     haven't,    my    pipe    is  ■ 
just   ;ts   good." 

So    you    can    see    nothing    worries 
Harold.     With  his  wife  and  baby  he  j 
lives   in    Birmingham.    .Mich.,   sixteen 
miles   from   the   W.TK   station   at    the 
Book-Cadillac    Hotel.     Four    or    live  i 
times   each    week    Harlod    leaves   his 
bouse,    walks   two    blocks   to   ttie    bus  I 
which  brings  him  close  to  the  hotel, 
where  be  goes  without  any  difficulty 
and  with   little  or  no  assistance. 

And  if  you  think  Harold  isn't 
versatile,  listen  to  this:  He  can 
knock  off  a  nice  little  feature  story 
at  the  rate  of  seventy-two  words-  a 
minute  on  the  typewriter,  and  is  an  j 
all-around  musician.  He  plays  the] 
trombone,     piano,     trap    drums     audi 
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'  f  Record  on/y 


Sunny  Hours  at  Night 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 
Special    Correspondence 

THEIR  friendship  began  in  an 
unusual  way.  The  big  fellow 
with  the  cheerful  smile  and 
twinkling  eye,  riding  in  his  wheel 
chair,  with  a  stout  pair  of  crutches 
alongside,  was  waiting  at  the  corner; 
for  the  traffic  to  clear  away,  when  a| 
blind  man  bumped  into  the  rear  of 


his  chair,  and  cheerily  said,  "Excuse 
me,  Mr.  Brown." 

The  big  man  said  in  pleasant  re- 
sponse, "I'm  not  Mr.  Brown;  my 
name  is  Elliott."  The  blind  man 
said,  "I  beg  your  pardon,  I  thought 
you  were  my  friend  Brown  who 
travels  in  a  chair." 

The  men  clasped  hands  in  a  firm 
grasp,  and  visited  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, then  each  went  his  own  way, 
but  not  until  Mr.  Elliott  had  invited 
Mr.  Bright,  the  blind  man,  to  call 
and  see  b.™  some  time  soon. 

A  few  weeks  later  the  invitation 
was  accepted,  and  Mr.  Bright  found 
his  way  all  right.  As  if  by  prear- 
rangement,  their  conversation,  after 
friendly  greetings  were  exchanged, 
was  based  on  their  many  blessings. 
Both  had  risen  so  far  above  their 
seeming  handicaps  that  they  were 
not  mentioned  until  their  parting, 
when  Mr.  Bright  said: 

"I  think  I  have  it  all  over  you. 
Mr.  Elliott.  You  know  that  when  it 
is  cold  and  you  want  to  go  to  bed 
and  read  and  you  want  the  bed- 
clothes tucked  tight,  your  arms  soon 
get  cold,  and  you  have  to  turn  off 
the  light  and  stop  reading.  But 
with  me,  I  can  cover  up  snugly  with 
my  Braille  book  under  the  covers 
and  read  as  long  as  I  choose." 
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GOES  TO  AID 
OF  BLIND.MAN 


Little  Urchin  Alone  Heeds 
His  Appeal 


To  what  extent  does  man  value  and 
appreciate  the  sense  of  sight?  Very 
little  it  would  seem  from  a  heart- 
tcuching  incident  which  occurred  in 
Haymarket  square  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore  8   o'clock   last   night. 

A  steady  downfall  of  almost  blind- 
ing snow  flakes  was  descending.  Ex- 
cept for  an  occasional  noise  from  the 
engine  of  a  passing  automobile  com- 
plete silence  enwrapped  that  particular 
section  of  the  city. 

Suddenly  a  sharp  whistle  penetrated 
the  atr.  Again  it  sounded  after  a  few 
minutes  had  elapsed.  And  once  more 
it  was  heard.  Some  score  of  men  and 
women  passed  merrily  along,  paying 
little  or  no  attention  to  the  appeal.  A 
certain  number  had  clearly  observed 
a  virtually  stranded  figure  standing 
alongside   the   Elevated   station   there. 

And  it  remained  until  a  shabbily  clad 
little  urchin,  apparently  of  the  North 
End,  dashed  across  the  street  before 
others  were  moved  by  the  man's  want. 
Taking  a  middle-aged  man,  who  was 
totally  blind,  by  the  arm.  the  small 
boy  led  him  safely  across  the  street 
and  thereby  gave  assurance  no  auto- 
mobile would  strike  him  while  get- 
ting over  to  the  other  side.  Leaving 
the  man  there  in"  safety,  the  youngster 
then  clashed  along  as  a  group  who  had 
paused  to  watch  the  performance 
mumbled    approvingly. 
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Student    Who    Hoped    to    Aid 

Mankind    by    Discoveries 

Is  Paralysis  Victim 

Two  weeks  ago,  Octavius  Napoll, 
eighteen-year-old  student  at  St.  Fran- 
cis College,  dreamed  of  becoming  a 
great  physician.  By  research  work  and 
patient  study,  he  would  find  a  way  to 
conquer  the  incurable  diseases  which 
now  baffle  the  medical  world. 

But  first  he  must  be  graduated  from 
college  and  then  enter  Long  Island 
College  Hospital  as  a  medical  student, 
as  his  brother,  Ray,  had  dene. 

Yesterday  Octavius  Napoll  lay  In  a 
bed  in  Long  Island  College  Hospital. 
To  his  ears  faintly  came  the  voices  of 
young  medical  students  as  eager  as  he 
had  been  to  conquer  dreaded  diseases. 
His  eyes  are  sightless.  His  entire  right 
side  is  Immobile.  For  Octavius  has 
fallen  a  victim  to  one  of  the  maladies 
he  hoped  to  overcome — paralysis. 

Two  weeks  ago,  when  his  mother 
came  to  his  room  in  their  home  at  No. 
90  Douglass  Street,  Brooklyn,  to  chide 
him  for  not  getting  up  early,  Octavius 
sleepily  wanted  to  know  what  was  the 
use  of  waking  a  fellow  when  it  wasn't 
yet  light.  A  few  minutes  later  he 
groped  his  way  downstairs 

Nerve  and'  eye  specialists  say  a 
"choke  disc"  or  swell'ng  01  the  eye- 
ball has  made  him  blind.  The  paraly- 
sis they  attribute  to  infection  of  the 
spinal  cord.  They  think  the  paraly- 
sis is  Incurable. 

But  Octavius,  visited  daily  by  his 
mother  and  his  father,  a  uniform 
tailor,  still  dreams  he  will  get  well  and 
then  he  will  find  a  cure  for  thejn^ 
curable. 
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A   Loom   for  Rug   Weaving 

'To  the  Editor  of  the  Tranicrii-' 

As  yet  no  one  has  been  found  with  a 
large  loom  to  be  given  a  blind  man 
greatly  in  need  of  occupation  and  a 
chance  to  earn.  Perhaps  some  motley 
can  be  raised  through  this  column  to 
buy  a  loom  and  provide  the  expensive 
warp  which  must  go  with  it.  To  pre- 
pare the  man  for  production  work — with 
a  laj-ge_loom,  warp  and  materials  will 
cost  about  $100.  We  wish  to  raise  this 
as  a  loan  fund  which  might  in  time  be 
returned  and  used  to  start  another  blind 
person  on  the  road  to  happiness  and  self- 
support.  If  people  could  realize  what 
it  means  to  have  a  chance  in  the  darkness 
to  be  busy  and  making  even  a  little  the 
money    would    come    in    and    this    man 


would  ipp>   as  one   for  whom  we 

did     provide  loom        i  his     blind     m*n 

all   day  in  his   basement  workshop 

and   says   ibis   is  a  happy   year  because 

beloved    loom. 

Telepl Liberty    6006    or    wi 

I    t/ORBNCE   W.    BlRCHABD, 
Division   of  the   Blind 
110  Tremont  street,  Boston. 

L,|U.Wef>  Mirr0T  V.^u.tM.., 
January      3.1,  Mil. 

Did  You  Get  Any  Ties 
in  The  Mail? 

A  large  number  of  Nantucketers 
have  received  through  the  mail  this 
week  long  brown  paper  envelopes  con- 
taining some  neck-ties.  Of  course  no 
one  ordered  the  ties,  but  they  are  sent 
with  a  rather  touching  appeal  to 
"please  buy  them  and  help  a  blind 
soldier  get  a  living,"  or  something  of 
the  sort.  Uuder  its  heading  "Publish- 
ers' Desk",  the  Rural  New  Yorker 
prints  the  following,  which  ought  to 
be  read  with  interest  by  all  who  have 
received  ties  through  the  mail  that 
they  have  not  ordered. 

The  use  of  the  names  of  disabled 
veterans  and  blind  and  crippled  per- 
sons, such  as  Paunee  Bill  and  Okla- 
homa Tom,  in  connection  with  the  sale 
of  unordered  neckties  has  reached  con- 
siderable proportions  in  the  United 
States  within  recent  months.  In  each 
case  it  has  been  found  that  no  charity 
is  being  done  and  -that  the  merchandise 
is  not  worth  the  price  asked.  It  is 
simply  a  scheme  of  private  interests 
to  milk  the  public  under  the  guise  of 
charity. 

In  order  to  check  this  unethical,  dis- 
honest and  predatory  method  of  doing 
i  business  the  Better  Business  Bureaus 
throughout  the  country  are  advising 
recipients  to  put  the  ties  to  one  side 
and  leave  them  until  a  representative 
of  the  company  calls  and  gets  them. 
The  company  cannot  collect  for  the 
I  ties  and  the  consignee  is  not  required 
j  to  wrap  and  return  them  to  the  sender 
1  without  being  paid  for  the  work. 

Put  the  ties  to  one  side  and  pay  no 
further  attention  to  letters  or  any- 
thing connected  with  them  unless  a 
j  representative  oi  the  firm  calls  and  re- 
quests the  return  of  the  ties. 

Sending  goods  that  have  not  been 
ordered  through  the  mails  is  getting 
to  be  a  veritable  nuisance  of  rather 
recent  origin.  The  above  item  confirms 
the  advice  given  a  number  of  times  in 
this  department.  Editor  of  Publish- 
er's Desk  is  in  receipt  of  three  hand- 
kerchiefs sent  him  without  order,  by 
■New  Process  Co.,  Warren,  Pa.  He  has 
consistently  refused  either  to  pay  for 
ior  return  the  goods. 

The  next  issue  of  the  Rural  New 
Yorker  contains  the  following  addi- 
tional information: 

Some  weeks  ago  many  people  of 
Barron  and  also  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  Northwest  received  pack- 
ages of  ties  from  "Paunee  Bill,  the 
Blind  Tie  Man"  of  St.  Louis.  The  en- 
tire Northwest  was  flooded  with  the 
ties,  of  a  cheap  knitted  variety,  which 
could  be  kept,  if  the  addressee  would 
remit  one  dollar  to  Bill.  Many  per- 
sons, out  of  sympathy  for  the  blind, 
sent  in  their  dollars  and  kept  the  ties. 

Among  those  who  received  these 
packages  was  the  chief  of  police  of 


Red  Wing,  Minn.  He  returned  the 
package  and  wrote  to  the  police  head- 
quarters at  St.  Louis  to  find  out  some- 
thing about  Blind  Bill.  He  received 
information  that  "Paunee"  was  blind, 
but  that  he  was  a  notorious  under- 
world character,  who,  despite  his 
affliction,  associated  with  yeggs,  thieves 
and  the  like. 

The  letter  to  the  Red  Wing  police 
stated  that  attempts  had  been  made  by 
the  Post  Office  Department  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  operations  in  the  tie  busi- 
ness, but  that  ^o  far  as  they  knew, 
it  came  within  the  law.  The  postal 
authorities  stated  that  about  the  only 
way  to  get  rid  of  this  kind  of  mer- 
chandising, was  to  "forget  to  send 
back  the  ties  or  the  money,"  thus 
making  it  unprofitable  for  the  schem- 
ers to  continue. — H.  Radermacher, 
Barron  County. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Nantucket  post- 
office  has  been  flooded  with  these  pack- 
ages of  un-ordered  neckties  sent  by 
"Paunee  Bill",  the  recipients  will  now 
have  the  opportunity  to  read  and  think 
before  they  send  one  of  their  hard- 
earned  dollars  off-island.  Put  the 
package  aside  and  let  the  concern  send 
someone  after  them.  Then,  after  wait- 
ing a  suitable  length  of  time,  if  no  one 
shows  up,  wear  the  ties  if  you  want  to. 
By  doing  so  you  will  be  sure  you  will 
not  be  bothered  by  "Paunee  Bill" 
again. 
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A  BLIND  WOMAN'S  PLAN 
When  it  was  announced  that  a  blind 
woman— Mrs.  J.  A.  Duff  of  Charlton 
county,  Missouri— had  won  first  prize 
in  the  lard-maklng  contest  at  the  1?!3 
agricultural  fair  held  under  the  auspice* 
of  the  University  of  Missouri,  there  were 
many  exclamations  of  astonishment,  for 
Mrs.  Duff  had  been  in  competition  with 
more  than  50  farm  women  from  all  seo- 
tions  of  the  state. 

However,  as  It  soon  developed,  M 
Duff  was  not  only  proficient  In  the  mak- 
ing of  lard,  but  had  also  succeeded  In 
adding  materially  to  the  family's  In- 
come through  this  and  her  other  ac- 
complishments. 

In  addition  to  doing  all  the  mendinr, 
darning  and  plain  sewing  for  her  fam- 
ily, Mrs.  Duff  raises  100  chickens  every 
year,  selects  eggs  through  her  keen 
sense  of  touch,  sets  the  hens  and  car«« 
for  them  during  the  setting  and  hatch- 
ing. 

"There's  no  reason,"  she  says,  Tvny 
the  loss  of  one's  sight  should  be  such  a 
handicap  that  a  blind  person  has  to  sit 
back  in  an  easy  chair  for  the  rest  of 
her  life  and  let  other  people  wa- 
ller. We  couldn't  afford,  it  and.  what's 
more.  I  didn't  want  to  do  It.  I  had  to 
have  some  work,  if  only  to  keep  my 
mind  occupied  and  off  my  troubles — for 
it's  not  easy  to  lose  your  eyesight  and 
to  have  to  go  through  life  m  darkness 
Of  course,  I  knew  evrey  nook  and  cranny 
of  our  house  and  yard  by  heart  and  It 
wasn't  much  trouble  to  find  my  way 
around  by  myself,  even  .when  it  came 
to  something  like  making  lard. 

"I  did  all  of  that  myself,  too.  with 
the  exception  of  straining  the 
husband  helped  me  with  that,  but  all 
the  rest  of  it  was  my  own  work.  I  pur- 
posely made  up  a  good  deal  more  than 
we  needed  and  had  no  difficulty  in  sell- 
ing the  rest.  This,  with  -the  chickens, 
helps  a  lot  in  making  both  ends  meet — 
and   that's  no  easy  task   these  days." 


wan  os.  a^&ua 
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j^Fen    'blind    musicians    in    a    New 
'York  orchestra,   the-  Lighthouse  Se- 
renades,  take  a   short  cut.,  to   vir- 
tuosity and  pluck  their  music  from 
the  air,  instead  of  reading  their  notes 
by   the   Braille  system.     They   play 
entirely    by    ear    after    listening    to 
radio,    phonograph    or    piano    music 
and    saoh    is    proficient    in    his    re- 
spective part  after  a  few  hearings. 
A.  E.  Septinellf,  first  violinist,  de- 
clares   that    one    evening's    practice 
gives  them  a  working  knowledge  of 
.any  new  piece  of  popular  music.  He 
I  said  the  orchestra  likes  to  hear  ~"ln- 
|  tellertual  music,"  but  "we  don't  play 
'  it  because  there  is  no  money  in  it," 
On  alternate  Friday  evenings  the 
orchestra,    un^er    the    leadership    of 
Paul  Meinert,  plays  jazz  for  at  least 
60  couples  of  the  Newport:  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  to  follow  in  th« 
movements  of  the  modern  dance. 


9ftsfon  ttaTOortart 


MONDAY,    FEBRUARY  7,    1927 

A  BLIND  MAKVEL 

G.  M.  Carmody,  Stricken  When  a  Year 
Old,  Was  Assistant  Professor  of  Ro- 
mance Languages  at  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity 

George  M.  Carmody,  forty-two  years 
old,  assistant  professor  of  Romance  lan- 
guages in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
Syracuse  University,  blind  since  he  was 
a  child  but  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kap- 
pa, honorary  scholastic  fraternity  holder 
of  a  master's  degree  and  an  accomplished 
musician,  is  dead  in  Syracuse,  N.  T. 
Born  in  Oswego,  he  was  stricken  blind 
when  he  was  but  one  year  old.  When  he 
was  of  age  he  was  taken  to  the  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Blind,  New  York 
city,  and  there  received  the  training  byj 
which  lie  later  was  able  to  go  so  far  in 
h,is  studies. 

He  entered  Syracuse  University  and 
was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1912  with 
an  A.  B.  degree  and  was  elected  to  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  He  remained  at  the  uni- 
versity and  did  graduate  work,  earning 
his  master's  degree  two  years  later.  Pro- 
fessor Carmody  began  teaching  French 
after  finishing  his  graduate  work.  Dur- 
ing his  courses  in  the  university  he  pre- 
pared all  his  written  lessons  on  a  type- 
writer. 
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GEORGE  L.  DAMON,  BLIND 
LIVERYMAN,  IS  DEAD 

,  NORTHAMPTON,  Feb.  7  (AP)— 
George  L.  Damon,  6?,  who  despite 
being  "totally  blind  conducted  a  livery 
business  in  Williamsburg  for  years,  died 
today.  For  nine  years  he  was  inspec- 
tor at  the  broom  shop  for  the  blind  con- 
ducted by  the  state  in  Pittsfield.  He 
always  bought  his  own  horses,  told 
time  with  an  open  face  watch,  and  used 
only  a  cane  in  walking  about  town. 


BOSTON    TRAVELER,  j 
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BLIND  MEN  MASTER 
'TRICKIEST'  STEPS 

NEW  YORK,  Feb.  S  (UP)— Women's 
clubs  and  social  agencies  have  been 
asked  to  supply  volunteer  dancing  part- 
ners for  blind  men  who  have  been  learn- 
ing dance  steps  at  a  recreational  centre 
here.  Instructors  say  the  blind  men 
hav'S  been  able  to  master  even  the 
"trickiest"  steps. 

BOSTON   DAILY   ADVERTISER 
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Blind  Cripple 
and  Three  Others 
Rescued  at  Fire 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Calzerwell,  80,  blind 
cripple,  and  three  other  women, 
narrowly  escaped  death  when 
trapped  by  flames  yesterday  in  their 
home  at  No.  33  Carver  street,  Water- 
town. 

Fire  started  In  the  kitchen  of  the 
second  floor  suite,  occupied  by  Mrs. 
Calzerwell's  son-in-law,  John  Ken- 
ney  and  his  family.  Kenney  dis- 
covered the  .flames  and  carried  his 
mother-in-law  to  the  street.  He  rang 
in  an  alarm  .and  rushed  back  to  get 
his  children  out. 

In  the  meantime  the  occupants  of 
the  third  floor  were  trapped  by  the 
spreading  flames.  Misses  Edith  Cal- 
zerwell, Mary  C.  Hall'  and  Theresa 
Quackenbush  were  all  cornered  in 
one  room  when  the  firemen  arrived. 
The  three  women  screamed  for  help) 
from  the  attic  window. 

Ladders  were  placed  In  position 
and  led  by  Lieutenant  William  Mac- 
Elroy  the  crew  from  Engine  2  assist- 
ed all  three  women  to  safety. 

The  occupants  of  the  first  floor,  £3. 
C.  Bassett  and  family,  escaped  when 
the  fire  was  discovered.  Cause  was 
undetermined.  Damage  was  esti- 
mated at  :$3,000. 
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Blind  Boy  Made  Editor 
of  High  School  Paper 

HARTFORD,  Ct.,  Feb.  11  (AP)— 
Hugo  Saglio,  a  senior  at  Weaver 
high  school  who  is  totally  blind, 
has  been  chosen  editor  of  the 
Weaver  section  of  the  Chronicle, 
the  literary  magazine  published  by 
the  three  high  schools  of  the  city. 
The  boy  lives  at  the  Connecticut 
School  for  the    Blind. 

After  finishing  the  grammar 
grades  at  the  school  for  the  blind 
he  entered  Weaver  high  school, 
where  he  has  had  an  excellent  rec- 
ord. 

In  his  high  school  work,  the  boy 
uses  the  Braille  system  for  some 
of  his  assignments,  but  for  his 
reading  work,  the  school  for  the 
blind  "supplies  the  eyes,"  such 
matter  being  read  to  him  by 
teachers  there.  For  his  written 
assignments  Saglio  uses  the  type- 
writer.      He    plans   to    enter    college 


this  fall  and  specialize  In  Journal- 
Ism.  He  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Saglio    of    Glastonbury. 


NEW    YORK    SUN 


Bob  Davis  Recalls: 

Curious   Caifcequence   of  a  Lecture 
/>  Before  the  Blind. 

Several  years  ago  I  accepteoan  in 
vitation  to  address  ah  audience  of 
600  men  and  women  who  were  resi- 
dents of  an  upper  West  Side  home 
for  I  he  blind.  The  gentleman  who 
sponsored  me  was  particularly  anx- 
ious that  I  should  talk  about  cer- 
tain more  or  less  celebrated  persons 
whom  I  had  "seen." 

"Try  to  present  them  so  that  your 
audience  will  through  your  descrip- 
tion be  able  to  visualize  each  char- 
acter," was  his  injunction.  "Many  of 
your  listeners  have  been  blind  from 
birth  and  see  only  through  their  ears. 
If  you  are  explicit  in  presenting  the 
physical  and  intellectual  characteris- 
tics of  those  whom  you  elect  to  discuss 
the  result  will  be  extremely  gratifying 
and  you  will  find  sympathetic  in- 
terest." 

The  platform  from  which  I  delivered 
my  rambling  discourse  was  about 
twenty  feet  square  and  was  built  up 
about  a  foot  from  the  floor.  It  con- 
tained a  chair,  one  small  table  upon 
which  rested  a  pitcher  of  water  and  a 
grand  piano,  the  lid  of  which  was 
raised.  The  room  was  practically 
square  and  the  acoustics  excellent. 
Mindful  of  my  instructions,  I  left 
nothing  to  the  imagination  of  my 
hearers.  There  was  no  attempt  at 
forensic  magnificence,  no  grandilo- 
quent terms  whatever.  Each,  individ- 
ual selected  by  me  was  presented 
through  a  prefatory,  paragraph  of 
description. 

In  the  beginning  of  my  remarks  I 
felt  a  fine  sense  of  security  in  that 
I  was  not  to  be  examined  with  a  criti- 
cal eye.  Most  of  us  who  have  the 
audacity  to  appear  in  public  are  self- 
conscious  because  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  under  inspection.  Only  the  old 
timers,  hardened  to  ocular  examina- 
tion, are  completely  at  ease.  The 
audience  is  there,  but  they  see  not.  I 
opened  boldly,  but  as  the  program  pro- 
gressed I  began  to  feel  ill  at  ease. 

Eventually  it  dawned  upon  me  that 
while  600  pairs  of  eyes  were  bent  in 
my  direction  I  was  unable  to  win  one 
glance  of  recognition,  approval  or 
encouragement.  Automatically,  a  pub- 
lic speaker,  after  locating  a  receptive] 
auditor,  addresses  himself  to  that  par-j 
ticular  intelligence  and  lets  himself 
go.  As  he  warms  up  another  listener1 
betrays  comprehension  and  the  circle1 
of  support  widens.  Gradually  the  In-] 
fection  spreads  and  the  windjammer 
is  "in  touch"  to  the  finish.  He  feelsj 
that  he  has  caught  on.  What  he  has' 
really  caught  are  responsive  glances. 

The  dew  of  desperation  gathered  on 
my  brow.  Finally  in  self-defense  I 
turned  to  the  master  of  ceremonies 
for  relief.  He  was  beaming  to  his 
eyebrows.  At  last  an  oasis  in  thoj 
desert.  He  made  a  gesture  of  assur- 
ance that  I  was  still  among  friends 
and   enqouraged   me   to   proceed. 

Returning  to  the  fray,  I  poured 
personalities  into  that  sea  of  sight- 
less faces  for  all  I  was  worth.  In 
my  attempts,  at  description  I  revealed 


" 


lliat  among  all  the  persons  ot  distinc- 
tion I  had  known  that  Roosevelt  had 
the  finest  set  or  teeth  and  the  most 
energy  in  speech;  that  Grover  Cleve- 
land was  the  most  composed,  in  man- 
ner; that  William  McKlnley  was  the 
gentlest;  that  Speaker  Reed  was  the 
nxost  cynical  and  Speaker  Cannon  the 
dryest;  Senator  Beveridge  had  the 
most  fire,  Senator  Root  the  most  logic 
and  J.  Ham.  Lewis  the  most  assur- 
ance; Brisbane  the  most  informa- 
tion; that  Zane  Grey  had  the  most 
penetrating  and  blackest  eye  and  Bob 
Fitzsimmons  the  bluest;  that  O. 
Henry  had  the  best  shaped  head  and 
the  kindliest  expression  and  Bill 
Muldoon  the  grandest  manner;  that 
Joseph  Conrad  planned  his  stories  in 
Polish,  talked  them  in  French  and 
wrote  them  in  English;  that  because 
of  long  exposure  to  the  winds  of  the 
sea  the  skin  on  his  face  resembled 
dried  buckskin  and  that  his  eyes  when 
he  was  in  an  introspective  mood  ap- 
peared to  be  concave  instead  of  con- 
vex; that  Owen  Davis  wrote  in  long- 
hand and  had  produced  207  plays  in 
American  theaters;  that  Irvin  Cobb 
could  write  an  original  story  and 
carry  on  an  extraneous  conversation 
simultaneously;  that  from  the  song 
or  note  of  any  bird  in  the  American 
ornithology  he  could  name  the  species; 
that  Montague  Glass  and  Rupert 
Hughes  are  accomplished  pianists; 
that  Thomas  Edison,  deaf  to  human 
speech,  can  detect  the  slighest  dis- 
cord in  the  music  of  machinery. 

In  the  midst  of  these  remarks  my 
uditors  began  to  ask  pointed  and  in- 
teresting questions.  The  variety  of 
the  queries  indicated  an  inordinate 
thirst  for  information.  The  result  was 
gratifying  in  that  it  broke  down  the 
barrier  and  brought  about  an  ani- 
mated and  mutual  understanding.  The 
lbsence  of  one  of  the  senses  accen- 
tuates the  sensitiveness  of  those  that 
remain.  Somehow  the  blind  can  "see 
from  within." 

Before  leaving  the  platform  I  took 
occasion  to  inquire  of  the  audience 
just  how  I  seemed  to  be  to  them. 
"Visualize  me  and  let  me  hear  the  de- 
scription," I  asked.  There  was  a  mo- 
ment of  silence,  interrupted  by  a  mid- 
dle aged  woman  who  sat  in  the  second 
row,  perhaps  ten  feet  from  where  I 
stood.  Her  face  was  turned  directly 
toward  me,  a  face  alert  with  sensitive 
definition. 

"If  yo'u  desire,"  she  said,  "I  should 
like  very  much  to  say  how  I  think  you 
look  and  to  explain  my  conclusions  if 
'you  are  interested.  You  are  a  heavy 
man,  inclined  to  nervousness  .  .  . 
you  spoke  extemporaneously.  .  .  . 
You  do  not  make  gestures,  nor  do  you 
move  about  when  you  talk  .  .  . 
You  are  sensitive  to  your  surround- 
ings .  .  .  wear  rubber  heels  and 
have  but  recently  come  from  the  bar- 
Iber  shop.    That  is  all  I  can  see." 

A  ripple  of  hand  clapping  ran 
through  the  auditors. 

"The  description  is  almost  perfect," 
I  replied.  "Can  you  explain  the 
method  of  your  deduction?" 

"Easily,"  she  said  with  confidence. 
"When  you  passed  to  the  platform  I 
could  not  hear  your  footsteps,  but  1 
>Qn-  tatt.  floor  shake — heavy  man  on 
n^JJBr  heels.  There  was  no  rattle  of 
Ifotepaper:  Extemporaneous.  Ges- 
tures alter  the  tempo  of  the  voice; 
you  talked  evenly  but  rapidly  at  first. 
Afterward  you  spoke  more  deliberate- 
ly; you  were  nervous,  sensitive.  All 
the  time  you  were  speaking  you  leaned 
against  the  piano.  I  could  hear  the 
slight  reverberations  from  the  strings; 


heard  it  all  through:  You  were  sta- 
ionary.  For  a  short  time  a  faint 
>.roma  of  bay  rum  reached  my  nostrils 
^nd  then  faded:  The  barber  shop.  That 
B  how  I  see  you — through  my  eai 
nd  my  nostrils." 

I  left  that  delightful  companj  vnh 
he  conviction  that  the  Lord  win  and 
dob  provid«.  jr' 

J^,    &9+K.  J'/,  kf.,  J,  r>Tj!4. 
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LIFE  OF 

ST.  FRANCIS 

IS  FOUND 

WITHIN  a  few  months  of  the  close 
of  the  program  at  Assisi,  to 
commemorate  the  700th  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  St.  -Francis,  a 
long-lost  life  of  "the  little  poor  man" 
who  founded  the  Franciscan  order  has 
just  been  brought  to  light  by  Father 
Zefferini  Lazzeri  of  the  staff  of  the 
State  archives  in  Pisa,  Italy.  It  is  so 
I  brief  that  it  is  possible  to  reproduce 
j  here  a  complete  English  translation. 
Inscribed  on  parchment  in  the  Latin 
of  the  early  thirteenth  century,  it  is 
believed  to  date  from  a  few  years  after 
the  saint's  death,  on  Oct.  4,  1226. 
Little  is  known  of  its  history  beyond 
the  fact  that  it  belonged  originally  to 
a  monastic  order  and  was  drawn  up 
as  part  of  a  lectionary  for  reading  at 
divine  service.  It  has  been  translated 
into  Italian  by  Professor  Pelligrini  of 
Pisa,  from  whose  Italian  version  the  < 
following  English  translation  has  been 
made: 

"The  Blessed  Francis,  born  in 
Assisi,  was  brought  up  to  bad  ways 
from  his  earliest  years.  He  became 
a  merchant  and  spent  his  days  in 
vanities  until  he  had  almost  reached 
his  twenty-fifth  year.  But  he  who 
made  no  attempt  to  loose  himself  from 
the  bonds  of  this  world  by  the  practice 
of  any  virtue,  was  drawn  to  God  by 
the  scourge  of  an  infirmity:  and  so, 
being  changed  by  the  right  hand  of 
the  Most  High,  he  became  another 
person,  and  utterly  despising  the 
riches  of  this   world,    he   set   himself 

;to  attain  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
[ 

Outcast  and   Scorned. 


"He  sold  all  that  he  had  and  gave 
the  proceeds  to  a  poor  priest;  and 
because  the  priest  hesitated  to  accept 
it,  the  Blessed  Francis  immediately 
threw  it  away,  despising  it  as  if  it 
were  dust.  He  was  then  bound,  beat- 
en and  imprisoned  by  his  earthly 
father;  but  for  love  of  the  Saviour  he 
despised  his  bodily  well-being.  Scorned 
by  the  people  of  the  town,  pelted  with 
mud  and  stones,  his  mind  was  so 
fixed  upon  God  that  he  felt  nothing. 
One  day,  having  heard  from  the  Gos- 
pel the  Words  of  Our  Lord  when  He 
sent  His  Discirles  out  to  preach,  he 
Immediately  resolved  to  follow  them 
with  all  his  might. 

"He  went  barefoot,  wearing  one  poor 
tunic  and  a  cord  for  girdle.     His  de- 


sire was  to  follow  literally  every  pre- 
cept of  Christ  as  long  as  he  liv 
left  his  own  country  and,  di:;r 
lng  the  world,  v.fiit  fearlessly  on  his 
way.  He  was  caught  by  brigands  in 
the  depth  of  Winter  and  thrown  nak>;<] 
on  the  snow.  He  sought  ehel 
a  monastery,  but  was  stripped  and 
driven  away  from  it  naked.  Soon 
•fterward,  becoming  always  more  vile 
In  his  own  sight,  he  betook  himself 
to  the  lepers,  and  those  whom  he  had 
formerly  despised  he  most  tenderly 
cared  for.  He  tended  their  sores  and 
washed  them,  and  embraced' those  who 
were  most  repulsive. 

"The  Blessed  Francis  preached  to  all 
that  they  should  repent,  and  in,  simple 
language  but  with  an  ardent  heart  he 
spoke  the  Word  of  God  like  a  herald. 
He  went  out  boldly  Into  the  World 
on  his  Apostolic  work,  using  no  flat- 
tering words  or  ornaments  of  lan- 
guage. He  taught  his  brethren  to 
mortify  their  vices,  to  suppress  fleshly 
Impulses,  to  become  deaf  and  unheed- 
ing to  the  clamor  of  the  World.  He 
himself,  when  touched  by  carnal  temp- 
tation (as  happens  to  all),  immersed 
himself  in  a  pond  of  water.  He  was 
most  abstemious;  he  spoiled  the  flavor 
of  the  food  that  was  set  before  him; 
he  drank  wine  very  rarely  and  barely 
satisfied   his  thirst  with  water. 

A  Life  of  Humility. 

"His  bed  was  the  bare  ground;  he 
slept  more  often  sitting  than  lying 
down.  He  did  everything  possible  to 
appear  vile  and  contemptible ;  in  every- 
thing he  fled  from  admiration  that  he 
might  not  sin  through  vanity.  This 
Saint  who  touched  the  heights  of  per- 
fection exhorted  all  creatures  with  the 
simplicity  of  a  dove  to  love  their  Cre- 
ator. He  preached  to  the  birds  who 
listened  to  him,  allowed  him  to  touch 
them,  and  only  flew  away  when  he 
dismissed  them.  When  the  chatter  of 
the  swallows  prevented  the  people  from 
hearing  him,  he  bade  them  be  silent 
and  instantly  thoy  were  so.  Wild 
beasts,  tormented  by  others,  took 
refuge  with  him  and  found  with  him 
relief  from  their  troubles. 

"What  love  for  men  must  have 
flamed  in  his  heart  who  had  such  com- 
passion for  beasts.  Often  he  rescued 
from  the  butcher  lambs  and  sheep,  for 
love  of  their  most  simple  nature.  He 
picked  up  earthworms  from  the  path 
that  the  foot  of  the  passer-by  might 
not  huft  them.  Every  one  exalted 
him  and  by  the  Will  of  God  the  faith 
and  devotion  of  the  people  increased 
toward  him  daily.  Every  one  ran  to 
see  him  and  to  snatch  a  fragment 
of  his  habit  to  worship.  They  brought 
him  bread  to  bless  which,  when  pre- 
served,' availed  to  heal  the  sick  who 
tasted  it. 

"Aflame  with  the  glory  of  miracles, 
the    Blessed    Francis    changed    water 
Into    wine.      In    Toscanella    he    gave 
power  to  walk  to  a  lame  man.     Near 
Narnl  he  healed  a  paralytic  and  re- 
stored  sight   to  a  blind   woman.      At 
Gubbio  he  healed  a  palsied  woman  and 
set  free  one  possessed  by  demons.  He 
restored  to  sanity  and  health  several 
women   troubled   by   evil   spirits.     By 
touching   his   garments   various   mal- 
adies were  healed.   .  He  multiplied  the 
provisions  of  a  ship  and  brought  the 
shipwrecked  into  harbor. 
"In  the  year  of  Our  Lord  1226,  on 


the  fourth  day  of  October,  Francis, 
set  free  from  the  shackles  of  this  mor- 
tal life,  took  flight  to  his  Lord.  On 
the  very  day  of  his  burial  his  holy 
body  became  glorious  with  miracles. 
A  dwarfish  and  deformed  child  be- 
came pleasing1  in  appearance.  Since 
then,  to  all,  but  especially  to  those 
afflicted  with  grave  ills  who  make  pil- 
grimage to  venerate  his  memory,  he 
gives  health. 

"Many  paralyzed  became  normal  in 
hape";  to  many  blind  he  restored  sight ; 
he    caused    many    deaf    to    hear   and 
many   dumb  to  speak;   he  made  two 
lepers   whole,    and   tne   of  them   who 
was  also  paralyzed  he  healed  of  both 
maladies.    He  cast  out  evil  spirits  from  I 
many   who   were   possessed  by  them. I 
He   cured   dropsy   and    paralysis   andj 
other  ills  innumerable,   by  the  virtue 
of  Christ.     In  the  city  of  Capua  he 
raised  from  the  dead  a  child  who,  while 
playing  with  other  children,  had  fallen 
into  a  river  and  whose  body  had  long- 
been  buried  in  the  mud  as  in  a  tomb." 


THE  BOSTON  HERALD 
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Aged  Pair,  Saved  in  Fire, 
Hauled  3  Miles  on  Sled 


GARDINER,  Me.,  Feb.  12  (AP)— 
Carried  on  mattresses  from  a  burn- 
ing farm  house  at  Farmlngdale  by 
relatives  early  today,  J.  E.  Mitchell, 
93,  and  his  wife,  Sarah,  90,  were 
placed  on  a  horse  sled  and  hauled  to 
this  city.  Both  lost  most  of  their 
clothing,  but  wera  protected  by 
blankets  on  the  three-mile  ride.  The 
house  was  burned  with  a  loss  of 
$7000. 

Mrs.  Mitchell,  who  Is  very  feeble, 
having  had  a  sinking  spell  10  days 
ago,  and  her  husband,  who  is  blind, 
lived  with  their  son-in-law,  Theoph- 
llus  R.  Brown.  At  the  home  of  Ruel 
Brown,  a  grandsor,  to  which  they 
were  taken,  it  was  said  neither 
seemed  to  realize  there  was  a  fire, 
as  they  were  carried  through  the 
smoke-filled  halls  of  the  large  new 
farm  house,  and  that  It  was  unlike- 
ly that  they  would  suffer  any  111 
effects  from  their  experience. 

Seven  others  In  the  house  saved 
only  their  clothing. 

PHILADELPHIA    PlWUfc    LEDGER 


50  BLIND  TO  ATTEND  THEATRE  | 

Keith's  Theatre  will  entertain  fifty' 
blind  men  and  women  at  today's  mati-i 
nee.  They  will  be  gathered  together , 
by  Mrs.  Robert  Kerr  Kennedy,  founder 
and  secretary  of  the  Blind  Relief  Fund 
of  Philadelphia,  which  has  expended) 
more  than  $8000  in  the  last  year  for 
blind  relief.  Work  of  the  Relief  Fund . 
embraces  every  type  of  aid,  from  the  i 
furnishing^of  fond  to  financial  aid.  ^^ 


NEWARK,    N.    J.    CALL 


FEB  1  3  1927 


BLINDNESS  NO  IMPEDIMENT— Arthur  L.  Voorhees  of  638 

Summer  avenue,  sightless  since  birth,  has  made  five  radio  sets. 

He  graduated  from  Barringer  High  School  with  honors. 


BOSTON   POST, 
FEBRUARY    14,    1927 

SEEK  TO  MAKE 
BLIND  MAN  PAY 

Lynn  City  Home  Inmate 
Has  $1000,  Owes  $500 


Overdue  room  rent  and  board  at  the 
rate  of  $8  a  week  is  being  sought  by 
Lynn  city  officials  from  Arthur  Walte, 
60-year-old  blind  inmate  of  the  Lynn 
City  Home.  It  is  said  he  Is  indebted 
to  the  home  to  the  extent  of  approxi- 
mately $600.  Recent  discovery  that  the 
blind  man  has  at  least  $1000  in  cash  in 
his  possession  has  resulted  in  the  action 
taken  by  the  authorities. 

In  the  Probte  Court  on  Thursday 
Waite  will  be  given  a  hearing.  City 
Solicitor  Patrick  J.  Shanahan  will  seek 
the  appointment  of  a  conservator  of  hia 
funds.  At  the  same  time  efforts  will 
be  made  to  have  Waite  pay  his  hack 
board  and  room  at  tl.     Institution. 

According  to  the  home  officials  it  was 
not  known  that  Waite  possessed  such  a 
sum  until  he  was  called  upon  to  pay  a 
judgment  passed  down  in  court  to  a 
former  landlady  of  the  blind  man.  The 
court  ordered  Walte  to  pay  the  woman 
$200  for  rent  that  she  failed  to  collect. 
At  the  home  Walte  produced  a  roll, 
said  to  contain  $1200  and  paid  the  land- 
lady. Following  this  disclosure  it  was 
decided  to  make  the  blind  man  pay  for 
his  board  and  room  at  the  home. 


RESCUE  AGED 
PAIR  AT  FIRE 



Hauled  3  Miles  on  Sled 
After  Farmhouse  Burns 


GARDINER,  Me/,  Feb.  12  (AP)— Car 
ried  on  mattresses  from  a  burning  farm 
house  at  Farmingdale  by  relatives  early 
today,  J.  E.  Mitchell.  93.  and  his  wife, 
Sarah,  90,  were  placed  on  a  horse  sled 
and  hauled  to  this  city.  Both  lost  most 
of  their  clothing,  but  were  protected 
by  blankets  on  the  three-mile  ride. 

Mrs.  Mitchell,  who  is  very  foeble 
having  had  a  sinking  spell  10  days 
ago.  and  her  husband,  who  is  blind 
lived  with  their  son-in-law.Tneophilus 
R.  Brown,  who  moved  to  Farming- 
dale   four   years   ago    from    Princeton, 


Ulan,  Blind  40  Yrs,, 
Sees  Child  First  Time! 

His  sight  restored  after  40  years 
of  blindness,  Paul  Marquis,  68 
years  old,  of  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis., 
for  the  first  time  saw  his  19-year- 
old  daughter. 

While  farming  near  this  city 
nearly  half  a  century  ago  Mr.  Mar- 
quis developed  eye  trouble  which 
caused  blindness.  A  month  ago 
an  operation  was  performed  in  the 
hope  of  restoring  vision,  and  re- 
cently  his   eyes  were   uncovered. 


$l}e  £fom  Unrli  Eimn 


PHILADELPHIA    INQUIRER 


rroi/cy  Flash  on  Needle 
Blinds  Woman  in  Her  Home 


i 


DUNKIRK,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  26  (IP).— 
Little  hope  was  held  out  today  that 
Mrs.  M.  A.  George  of  Portland, 
near  here,  would  regain  the  sight 
of  an  eye  blinded  two  days  ago  by 
a  trolley  flash. 

She  was  sewing  at  a  window 
when  a  car  passed.  A  brilliant  flash 
from  the  overhead  trolley  was  re- 
flected from  the  shining  needle  and 
she  found  herself  blinded.  Physi- 
cians succeeded  in  restoring  sight 
in  one  eye,  but  they  fear  she  may 
lose  the  use  of  the  other. 

LIGHTNING  TRAILED 
MAN  ALL  HIS  LIFE 

CAESAR  BELTRAM,  who  died 
recently  at  the  age  of  eighty 
in  Lyons,  France,  was  called 
"the  man  who  was  stronger  than 
lightning."  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  he  was  for  the  first  time 
struck  by  lightning,  which  tore  the 
clothing  from  his  body  but  left  him 
uninjured.  Four  weeks  later  he  was 
again  struck  by  a  flash  of  light- 
ning, which  destroyed  the  sight  of 
his  left  eye.  Beltram  was  then  em- 
ployed in  a  church  as  a  bellringer, 
and  again  he  was  struck.  He  came 
off  with  a  small  burn,  while  a 
friend  at  his  side  was  killed.  A 
few  years  later  when  Beltram  and 
his  son  had  taken  shelter  under  a 
tree  during  a  storm,  the  lightning 
flashed  down.  The  son  was  killed, 
the  father  merely  frightened.  Fi- 
nally, two  years  ago,  lightning  laid 
Beltram's  house  in  ashes  but  did 
not  harm  him. 


Jacob  Wasserman,  one  of  Ger- 
nove lists  of  the  present  day,  in 
this  country  as  the  invited  guest 
of.  a  blind  American  millionaire, 
who  was  inspired  by  Wasserman's 


writings. 


(Keystone) 


[ 


L  LIFE; 


Records  Show  Men  and  Wo- 
men Succeed  in  Hundreds 
of  Occupations 


Many  Support  Families;  Dili- 
gent Students  in  "Reading" 
by  Hand 


Records  of  blind  workers  in  a  score  ' 
or  more  industries  abo***"Ttie  city  seem 
to  add  new  force  to  the  meaning  of 
dependability  and  concentration,  watch- 
words of  the  modern  business  organ- 
ization. 

Years  without  missing  a  day,  long 
hours,  frequently  exposed  to  the  most 
disagreeable  conditions  of  the  ele- 
ments, is  -the  boast  rather  than  the 
complaint  of  many  of  these  sightless 
i  toilers,  whose  pride  in  such  a  record 
is  exceeded  only  by  their  extreme  zeal- 
ousness  of  perfect  craftsmanship. 

And  these  records  are  not  derived 
from  sometimes  hazy  or  tricky  mem- 
ories of  the  workers  themselves.  In 
a  little  office  at  1305  Locust  street, 
operated  by  the  Pennsj'lvania  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  as  an  employment 
headquarters  for  the  city's  blind  and 
the  distributing  point  for  many  of  their 
products,  it's  all  put  down  in  black 
and  white. 

Unusual  memories  these  blind  men 
have,  but,  perfect  as  they  are  in  keep- 
ing track  of  the  performances  of  their 
comrades  in  the  affliction  of  blindness, 
they  resort  to  books  and  pen. 

Always  Cheerful'1 
No  word  of  complaint  over  their 
misfortune  is  ever  heard  in  that  house 
of  darkness.  "Be  game  and  make  the 
best  of  things''  is  the  sentiment  often 
expressed,   and  a  demand,   "Give   us  a 

I  chance  and  we'll  show  you  what  we 
can  do  toward  being  useful  citizens  in 

(the  community,"  is  frequently  heard. 

The  office  is  in  charge  of  Liborio 
Delfino.  himself  sightless  and  further 
handicapped  by  the  loss  of  his  right 
arm.  He  tells  of  hundreds  of  blind 
men    about    the    city    who    have    made 

[goodj  and  not  only  support  themselves, 
but  in  many  eases  good-sized  families 
as   well. 

His  job  is  selling  the  public  on  the 
desirability  of  employing  his  sight- 
less   friends.      Convincing      employers 

i  that  certain  classes  of  his  work  can  be 
capably  performed  by  workers  who 
cannot  see.  and  the  records  of  hun- 
dreds of  those  he  has  placed,  certainly 
supports   his   claim. 

i  Newsdealers,  piano  tuners,  chair 
caners,  broom  and  brush  manufactur- 
ers, salesmen,  a  dozen  or  more  classes 
of  factory  endeavors,  and,  surprising 
as  it  may  seem,  several  in  secretarial 
positions.  y 

In  one  of  the  cases  cited  by  Mr.  Del* 
fino.  a  blind  sales  executive  of  oneyoi 
the  large  insurance  companies  Is  ae« 
sisted  by  a  secretary  equally  sightless. 
Another  young  man  is  employed  in 
a    central    city    hotel;    still    another    is 

•  employed  at  the  St.  Joseph's  Hospital, 
and  two  young  women  have  been  cm- 

|  ployed  in  an  uptown  candy  factory  fop 
nearly   nine   years. 


what      they 

think  of  the   ■■  oae  young  wo- 

men,"   Mr.     :  jd,    mentioning 

the   name   of   the   concern    where   they 
work.       "What     they     would     tell 
would  be  the  best  proof  of  my  conten- 
th'fit  the  blind   man  or  Woman  hag 

"These  young  women  not  only  go  to 

worl  .  Ho  a  good  Job,  but, 

in    addition,    they     keep    house    in    an 

nt    on    North    Eighth    street, 

ted  them  there 

i  tell  you  their  home  might  well  he 

of   the   person   with    the 

of  sic 

"There  is  Isaac  Mosley,  70  years  old, 
who    sells   hundreds   of   copies   of   your 

'  o   the  soutl 

ner  of  Fifty-second  and  Spruce  streets, 
and  hasn't  missed  but  three  days  since 
1021. 

"He   was  a  barber   before   his  sight 

it  bad.    Things  looked  mighty  dreary 

to   him   for   awhile   but   he   got    himself 

together  and  now  he  sells  between  five 

n'x  hundred  papers  each  day. 

"Two  squares  away  at  the  northwest 

corner    of    Fifty-second    and     Walnut 

is  is  Raymond  Martin,  he  was  an 

worker  before  he  went  blind  about 

a.  yifar  ago.     He's  a  hustler  and  you'll 

find  him  on  the  job  there  every  day  in 

the  year. 


1 
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•SU  PEOPLE! 

■o'rtland,  Feb.  15. —  1 1 
The  Journal—There  is  a  note  of  sad- 
ness in  connection  with  the  news  item 
m  The  Sunday  Journal  of  February  13 
relating  to  the  striking  down  of  a  blind 
man  by  a  driver  from  Camas.  Wash. 
His  defense  is  that  he  though, 
man  was  intoxicated.  Well,  what  of  it? 
Suppose  he  was  fool  enough  to  get 
drunk  ;  does  that  give  any  driver  li- 
cense to  run  over  nil 

For    three   years    my    home    v 
posite    the   Blind    Institute,    wher 

' "l,:'nf    happened.     I   have   trii 

Heatedly  to  have  something  done 
that  would  lessen   the  danger  to 
unfortunates  in  that  neighborhood.    In 
Seattle,  at  the  approach  to  the  " 
house"    are    large    signs    warning 
driving   public   that   blind   persons   are 
employed    in    that    neighborhood.      On 
Kast    Glisan    street    drivers    are    using 
j  the  street   for    a   race   way,   and 
been  doing  it  for  a.  long  time.    It 
to  me  that  this  great  ci 
should  without   delay   station    ai 
cer,  equipped  with  a  speedy  mo'. 
hide,    in    that    locality    to    apprehend 
speeders.      I    am    not    contending 
an    officer    should    be    stationed    I 
all   day,    or   even    every    day.    but 
he    should    be    there    of 
keep  the  speeders  on  their  guard. 

I  am  convinced  that  one  hour  spent 
out  there  any  night  between  the  : 
of  10  p.  m.  and  1  a.  m.  will  bring  in  a 
inumber  of  cases  of  speeding  for  the 
i  court  to  deal  with.  And  a  few  stitf 
sentences  will  put  a  stop  to  the 
tlee.  Jn  addition  to  the  blind  -people 
in  that  neighborhood  is  a  plavsround 
that  attracts  children  in  great"  num- 
bers. In  the  name  of  humanity,  of 
decency  and  justice,  I  demand  that  the 

^yrota^ajgmlmmms^mattl.T 


?ency  and  justice,  I  demand  that  th. 
y  oUMajglieimtml^^ matter  some 
en£j*l^»"""       ^JCyjfcijajjgjjg,^ 


JOHNSTOWN    (PA.)    DEMOCRAT 
FEBRUARY  25,  1927 


UDS    BI.IX 


_ 
HILDREX. 


the 


{/The  executive  committee  of 
American  Business  club,  falling 
step  -with  other  lunch*  on  clubs  which 
are  taking  an  active  .nterest  in  the 
welfare  of  Johnstown's  under-privi- 
kg-ed  children,  is  to  meet  at  noon  to- 
day in  Cupp's  dining  room  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  advisabil- 
ity of  carrying  out  certain  recom- 
mendations and  proposals.  These  call 
for  definite  contributions  to  the  pro- 
gram for  the  education  of  handi- 
capped, especially  blind,  children 
here. 


PA.NTOUL,  ILL.,  PRESS 


Blind,  But  a  Talented  Entertainer 


Miss  Eleanor  Catherine  Judd,  one  of  Washington's  most  talented 
young  professional  entertainers,  though  totally  blind  and  an  orphan, 
iS'  financially  independent  and  is  carrying  out  a  successful  career. 
Besides  playing  the  piano  she  sings,  writes  .poeiry  and  prose,  dances 
and  is  a  swift  typist. 


PTOQ  FROM 

WASHINGTON    HERALD 


Rfcital  March  4 
By  BlindSoldier 

CHARLES  A  M'DOXALD, 

former  army  sergeant  who 
served  throughout  the  war.  escap- 
ing unscathed  only  to  be  stricken 
Wind  while  a  member  of  the  "Prin- 
cess Flavia"  company  during  its 
engagement  at  Poli's  two  years 
ago.  Is  the  honor  performer  at  a 
concert  to  be  given  for  his  benefit 
at  the  Belasco  Theater  on  March  4, 
at  4:30  p.  m. 

Sergeant  McDonald  is  a  trouper 
of  wide  experience.     Since  1900  lie 
has  been  associated  with  many  well-  i 
known   stars   and   productions,   re- 1 
tiring  only   when  bereaved  of   his 
sight.     While  a  patient  at  Walter 
Reed  Hospital,  following  his  afflic- 
tion, he  appeared  several   times  at 
the  Rialto  Theater  and  at  a  num- 
ber of  dinners,  upon  which  appear- 
ances his  voice  was  discovered  by 
local    admirers    to   be    of   a   timber 
which   precluded  any  necessity  for 
regarding  him  merely  as  a  stricken 
soldier  who  needed  support.    As  an 
indication    of   McDonald's    intrinsic 
talent,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  he 
was     a     member     of    the     original 
"Florodora"     girl     company,     tour- 
ing   Mexico    and    Cuba ;    played    in 
two  productions  with  Richard  Carle: 
member    of    "Three    Twins"    and 
American   Singing  Four,   and   also 
was   with   William   Ptock,   Jim   Cor- 
bett  and  Ted  Lewis. 

Enlisting  in  the  Army  in  Chicago, 
ho  was  assigned  as  solo  singer  with 
Army  bands  touring  the  country  in 
interests     of     the     Liberty     loans. 


Abroad  he  was  attached  to  the  K. 
C.  Troubadours  and  toured  France, 
Gerrnany  and  Belgium.  He  mar- 
ried,  after  the  armistice,  and  Mrs. 
McDonald  is  a  member  of  "The 
Vagabond  King"  company. 

At  the  concert  March  4.  Sergeant 
MifDonald  will  give  his  own  reper- 
toire and  the  supporting  program 
w  11  be  contributed  by  Washing!  on 
theaters.  .j***^      _^bSP<5 


JERSEY     CITY    JOURNAL 

Blind  Assemblyman  SeeS^N 
Assembly  Chamber  Faults 

,   /  That  Others  Missed 

u       

Union  County's  blind  Assemblyman, 
Thomas  M.  Mulr,  Republican,  of 
Plaijifleld,  astonished,  his  fellow  As- 
semblymen last  night  by  calling  to 
their  attention  things  which  few  of 
them,  'though  possessed  of  two  good 
eyes   each,  had  noted. 

Recalling  the  ceremonies  of  last- 
week,  in  which  the,  House  of  Assem- 
bly paid  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
George  Washington,  "Tom"-- as  most 
of  the  Assemblymen  call  him — said: 

"But  how  many  of  us  noticed  that 
while  we  were  honoring  I  he  flag 
which  Betsy  Ross  designed,  forwhicli 
the  Revolutionary  heroes  gave  their 
lives,  there  hung  in  thai  yacs  house 
right  before  our  eyes  ami  alTOVE  the 
head  of  the  Speaker  an  American 
flag,  dangled  from  a  crude  board  un- 
worthy of  the  name  of  flagpole. 

"It  is  bad  enough  that  we  should 
bear  with  these  ancient  desks  and 
excelsior  sealed  chairs — showing  little 
respect  for  ourselves,  hut  is  it  I'ight 
that  we  should  show  no  more  re- 
spect for  the  flag  than  to  hang  it  on 
a  pole  upon  which  none,  of  us  would 
hesitate  to  spit  In  passing  if  it  were 
not  so  high  up  ?" 

The  "pole"  is  a  board'  2  by  2  inches, 
laid  horizontally  across  from  one  pil- 
lar to  anolher.  Muir's  description 
was  accurate. 

§($l<m  gailg  (Slok 
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FAILING  VISION  IN  ONE  EYE 


By  Derrick  T.  Vail,  Sr.  MD.  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
Member  Gorgas  Memorial  Institute 
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Blind  Men  in  Fewer 
Accidents  Than  Those 
Who  Can  See  Hazards 

That  there  are  none  so  .blind  as 
those  who  "will  not  see-  Is  indeed  a 
truism  is  pointed  out  by  Walter  G. 
King  president  of  the  National  Safety 
Councll,  who  -states  almost  all  acci- 
dents can  be  prevented.  In  one  fac- 
tory, employing  100  blind  workers, 
%vho  use  kndves  and  shears,  there 
were  fewer  accidents  last  year  than 
Is  another  indusrial  etablishment 
where   all   of  the   employes   had   their  I 

SlTbe  (blind  men  used  their  fingers 
to  find  the  guards  put  on  for  their 
protection  while  the  men  yith  .per- 
fectly good  eyes  didn't,  use  them. 


In  Indian  warfare,  during  pioneer 
days,  the  savage  would  shoot  burning 
arrows  over  the  palisades  surround- 
ing the  group  of  thatched  cabins,  in 
the  hope  that  some  would  fall  on 
the  roofs  and  set  fire  to  them.  In 
like  manner  a  microscopic  cluster  of 
germs  from  a  concealed  abscess  some- 
where In  the  body  may  be  discharged 
into  the  blood  stream  and  be  carried 
to  some  other  location.  If  in  this  way 
a  joint  has  become  infected,  the  pa- 
tient will  have  "rheumatism."  Pain 
and  swelling  will  be  prominent  symp- 
toms. 

Occasionally  one  of  these  invisible 
specks  of  germs  lodges  in  a  tiny 
blood  vessel  behind  the  retina  in  the 
inside  of  the  eyeball  where  it  plugs 
a  capillary,  causing  inflammation. 
which  results  in  permanent  damage 
to   sight   and   sometimes   in   blindness 

It  may  seem  strange  that,  unlike 
"rheumatism,"  there  is  no  pain  or 
redness.  The  reason  is  that  there 
are  no  pain-producing  nerves  in  the 
retina  or  optic  nerve.  One  cannot 
have  pain  where  there  are  no  sensory 
nerves. 

The  patient,  who  very  often  is  a 
young  adult,  in  apparently  the  bloom 
of  health,  notices  blurred  sight  in  one 
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Kind  Laws 

New   York 
Special  Correspondence 

JUST  laws,  wise  laws!  Law-abid- 
ing citizens  may  frequently  re- 
fer to  America's  laws  and  stat- 
utes in  these  terms;  but  that  those 
laws  are  also  kind  is  indeed  made 
plain  in  this  prosaically  worded 
citation  from  the  United  States 
postal   regulations: 

"Printed  matter  in  relief  for  use 
of  the  blind,  each  18  ounces,  or  frac- 
tion thereof,  one  cent." 

The  Government  will  carry  one 
pound  and  two  ounces  of  anything 
printed  in  Braille  for  the  use  of 
those  who  do  not  see  for  the  same 
rate  as  it  will  carry  only  two  ounces 
of  ordinary  reading  matter. 

In  imagination,  one  can  easily  see 
the  benevolent-minded  person  who 
first  proposed  this  ruling  and  the 
gentle,  kindly  expressions  of  those 
assembled  as  the  proposal  was  ac- 
cepted and  made  a  ruling,  doubtless 
by  unanimous   consent. 


*■ 


' 


I  eye.   This  blur,    increasing  dally,   to- 
|  pels  blm  to  seek  the  advice  of  an  eye- 
I  specialist,   who  notices  a   cloudy  sud- 
|  stance  floating  inside  the  eyeball  like 
the    "mother"    in    vinegar.    He    also 
discovers   a   white   spot   like   a   small 
patch  of  snow  in  the  back  of  the  eye 
on    the   retina.    The   cloudy    substance 
is  like  smoke  from  a  smoldering  fire- 
brand, and  the  white  spot  is  the  char 
where  the  germs  lodged.  This  charred 
spot   will   heal,    leaving   a   permanent 
scar  or  blind  spot. 

Where  did  the  germs  come  from? 
The  patient  may  think  he  has  caught 
cold  or  strained  his  eyes  in  some  way, 
but  that  is  not  the  case.  Usually  the 
germs  are  from  an  abscess  at  the  tip 
end  of  the  root  of  a  tooth,  where  a 
tiny  ''pus  factory"  exists,  which  has 
no  way  of  discharging  germs  except  by 
absorption. 

The  tooth  itself  may  appear  perfect- 
ly sound  and  for  that  reason  the  ab- 
scess Is  only  revealed  by  X-ray  meth- 
ods. But  the  infection  may  come  from 
some  other  source,  such  as  diseased 
tonsils,  chronic  infection  inside  the 
nose,  or  from  a  focus  of  disease  exist- 
In?  in  any  part  of  the  body. 

This  trouble  never  affects  both  eyes, 
for,  like  lightning,  these  "flaming  ar- 
rows" seem  not  to  strike  twice  in  the 
same   place. 
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Baby  Girl  Born  Is 

5th  Generation, 

All  Alive  and  Living 

in  Cambridge 


Marilyn  Dolores  Hudson,  as  she  has 
been  named,  was  born  in  the  Broadway 
Maternity  Hospital  at  Cambridge  on 
Monday,  the  daughter  of  Philip  C.  Hud- 
son, a  sailor  attached  to  the  battleship 
Utah,  and  Bertha  M.  Hudson,  whose 
home  is  235  Columbia  street,  Cam- 
bridge. The  baby  is  the  fifth  genera- 
tion In  an  unbroken  line,  all  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  women  and  all  resi- 
dents  of   Cambridge. 

Little  Marilyn's  mother,  Bertha  Hud- 
son, is  a  daughter  of  Mrs;  Elizabeth  E. 
Pineo,  who  lives  with  her  mother  and 
grandmother  at  150  Columbia  street, 
Cambridge.  Her  mother  Is  Mrs.  Mary 
A.  Wass  and  she.  In  turn,  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mrs.  Annie  Wass,  the  similarity 
in  names  coming  from  the  fact  that 
Mrs.  Mary  AVass  married  a  man  of  her 
own  name. 

Mrs.  Annie  Wass,  little  Mfaxllyn's 
great-great-grandmother,  is  a  native 
of  Scotland,  but  has  lived  fn  this 
country  many  years.  She  has  been 
totally  blind  for  26  years,  but  other- 
wise is  in  excellent  health,  as  are  her 
daughter  and  granddaughter  and  great- 
granddaughter. 
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BLIND  DEPENDENT 
TAKES  OWN  LIFE 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J.,  March  9  (AP>— • 
Blind  for  20  years  and  entirely  de- 
pendent on  his  wife,  who  supported  him 
bv  scrubbing  office  buildings  In  Xew 
York  Herbert  Edward  Pentz,  67,  former 
teacher,  killed  himself  in  the  ki  tchen  of 
i  his  home  today. 


•NDIANAPOLIS    flND.1    NEW8 
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Sty?  Nero  U  nrk  Gftmta 

NEW    YORK.    SUNDAY,    MARCH    6,     1927. 

^r "■■_- ■ —    '■■'    ■-    -  ■■   — : 

M'C/aY  reads  to  blind  alps  chamois  going  blind. 


ttomo  Man   Reports  Him   N"ot  Re- 
sentful,   In   Good   Condition. 
[Special  to  The  Indianapolis  News] 

KOKOMO,  Ind.,  March  2. — Duties 
of  Warren  T.  McCray,  former  Indi- 
ana Governor,  now  serving  a  sen- 
tenke  at  the  Federal  Prison  at  At- 
lanA.  Oa.,  Include  reading  for  and 
euBrtalnlng  a  blind  banker  from 
«w  England,  reports  Walter  J. 
Dixon,  general  manager  of  the  Ko- 
komo  Asphalt  Paving  Company,  who 
visited  McCray  as  he  returned  from 
Florida  recently.  Dixon  spent  an 
hour  and  a  half  with  him.  He 
learned  that  McCray  feels  he  has 
not  received  a  square  deal,  but  Is 
not   inclined    to    be    resentful. 

Pardoning  a  former  state  official 
the  former  Governor  believes,  would 
lead  to  the  belief  that  public  offi- 
cials always  can  work  a  "pull. 
That  is  the  reason,  Dixon  says,  Mc- 
Cray believes  he  is  being  kept  in 
prison.  ,     ,  ,       j,     , 

McCray  expressed  his  desire  to 
Dixon  to  return  to  Indiana  to  re- 
establish his  fortune  and  to  pay  off 
his  creditors.  He  is  reported  popu- 
lar with  the  prison  guards  and  was 
recommended  for  a  pardon  by  the 
warden  last  Christmas.  He  has 
spent  three  years  in  the  institution. 
Although  having  high  blood  pres- 
sure and  having  suffered  a  stroke 
of  paralysis,  McCray  seems  to  be  in 
good   condition,   Dixon   says. 

THE   CHRISTIAN 
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Working  Their  Way 

Williamsburg.   Va. 
Special  Correspondence 

BLIND  since  childhood,  two 
young  Virginians  are  working 
their  way  through  William  and 
Mary  College  here.  They  are  Frank 
Davis,  of.  Hilton,  a  suburb  of  New- 
port News,  and  William  Lawrence 
of  Richmond. 

Both  boys  are  musicians  and  it  is 
ttfeir  knowledge  o£  music  which  en- 
ables them  to  meet  their  college 
expenses.  Frank  tunes  pianos  and 
William  plays  the  banjo,  they  hav- 
ing arrived  at  this  division  of  work 
in  order  that  there  be  no  conflict 
in  their  efforts.  They  have  been  com- 
panions for  years  and  are  insepa- 
rable in  school  and  out. 

"We  manage  our  studying  by  get- 
ting some  of  the  other  students  to 
read  our  lessons  for  us,  and  I  guess 
that  this  proves  good  for  some  of 
them  as  well  as  for  us,  although  I 
don't  want  to  give  the  impression 
that  we  do  not  deeply  appreciate 
it,"  Frank  said  when  asked  about 
this.  "Our  papers  we  pound  off  on  a 
'.ypewriter." 

The  boys  know  by  name  nearly 
every  one  of  the  more  than  a  thou- 
sand boys  and  girls  at  William  and 
Mary. 

Frank  is  studying  law  and  Wil- 
liam journalism.  They  stand  near 
the  top  of  their  classes. 


Strange     Disease     Among     Animals 

Puzzle  Swiss  Veterinaries. 

Copyright,  t^~~.  by  TJw   tfew  Tort  " 

Wireless  to  T^'E  N'rw  Yosjc  Tiwm. 

GENEVA,  March  C— A  strange  un- 
known disease  is  epidemic  among  the 
chamois  in  the  Alps,  especially  1n  the 
mountains  of  the  Canton  of  Valals. 
Many  of  the  beautiful  animals  have 
become  blind  and  have  been  discov- 
ered dead  at  the  bottom  of  precipices 
by  climbers,  who  noted  that  their 
eyes  were  covered  with  a  kind  of 
filmy  skin. 

Swiss  Alpinists  recently,  while  climb- 
ing a  mountain  above  Chateau  Oex, 
saw  a  small  herd  of  chamois  slowly 
ascending  a  neighboring  mountain  and 
were  surprised  at  the  slow  gait  and 
stumblings  of  these  animals,  proverb- 
ially agile  and  swift.  All  were  ap- 
parently blind. 

Veterinary  surgeons  have  examined 
several  blind  chamois,  but  cannot  ac- 
count for  the  disease. 
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700.000  WAR  CRIPPLES 

FRENCH  PENSIONERS 

[By  Wireless  to  The  Heraldl 

PARIS,  March  6— The  tragedy  of  the 
world  war  was  again  brought  home  to 
Frenchmen  today  with  the  announce- 
ment of  official  figures  of  the  total 
number  of  French  ex-service  men  receiv- 
ing pensions  Jan.  1,  this  year,  because  of 
permanent  injuries  suffered  during  the 
conflict.  Tbero  are  700,000  listed,  of 
whom  404,606  are  either  legless,  arm- 
less, or  with  but  one  arm  or  leg,  235,884, 
cases  of  consumption  or  lung  troubles 
of  various  kinds — 27,281  eye  Injuries,  In- 
cluding 2,585  completely  blind.  17,73"  de- 
formations, comprising  4,338  toti 
deaf;  8,588  with  disfigured  faces;  14, so: 
mentally  deranged.  The  total  does  not 
take  into  consideration  many  thousand? 
of  former  soldiers  whose  deformities  do 
not  entitle  them  top  pensions,  they  hav- 
ing been  classified  as  slight;  that  is  to 
say  10  per  cent.,  or  less. 
(Copyright.  1927.  by  the  N.  Y.  Times  Co.) 
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MATRON  DIES,  17 
BLIND  GIRLS  ILL 

ST.  LOUIS,  March  9  (AP)— Mrs. 
Roselle  A'ogelsang,  68,  matron  of  the 
Blind  Girls'  Home  here,  died  last  night. 
flTpparently  from  ptomain  poisoning,  and 
17  inmates  of  the  home  were  ill  today 
as  result  of  something  they  ate  at  the 
evening  meal  Monde 

Coroner  Vitt  ordered  an  autopsy  to 
determine  cause  of  death.  Physicians 
said  the  other  sufferers,  mostly  aged 
blind  women,  probably  would  recover. 
A  check-up  showed  all  had  eaten  chick- 
en soup  served  at  the  meal  and  it  is 
believed  this  was  the  source  of  the  poi- 
son. 
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Blind  Girl  Elected  to    » 
Vassar  Phi  Beta  Kappa 


POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y.,  March 
9  (AP) — Overcoming  the  handicap  of 
blindness  by  study  and  persever- 
ance, Helen  Katherine  Smith  of 
■Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  today  achieved  a 
high  scholastic  honor  when  she  was 
elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  Vas- 
sar College.  She  will  be  graduated 
this  year. 

The  list  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  stu- 
dents, announced  today,  included  19 
seniors  and  five  Juniors. 


1 
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Blind  Schoolboy  Shot 
Five  Successive  Goals 
in  Basket-Ball  Game 

JACKSONVILLE,  111,  March 
10  (A.  P.)— Willard  Ice,  12-year- 
old  youth  from  Decatur,  111,  stu^ 
dent  at  the  Illinois  School  for  the 
Blind  here,  gave  a  unique  exhi- 
bition of  basket-ball  playing  last 
night. 

Ice,  who  is  totally  blind,  drib- 
bled the  ball  out  on  the  floor,  up 
to  the  basket,  shot  the  goal,  re- 
covered the  ball,  dribbled  to  the 
basket  at  the  other  end  of  the 
floor  and  shot  the  goal  again. 
He  followed  this  by  shooting 
three  successive  field  goals  frpm 
near  the  basket. 


WOODHAVEN       fN.      Y.) 
MARCH  3,  1927 


LEADER-OB- 


TRANSFIGURATION 

MEMBERS  CHEER 


thanked  the  rector  as  she  said  it 
meant  so  much  for  them  to  have,  him 
come. 

First  of  all  greetings  from  Trans- 
figuration Church  were  extended  to 
the  inmates  by  Miss  Caroline  E.  Van 
Dprn,  who  then  introduced  the  rector, 
the  Rev.  L.A.S.R.S.  Rose,  of  the 
church  to  the  residents  of  the  home. 
There  were  about  90  present. 

The  rector  gave  a  splendid  talk  of 
his  tour  around  the  world — sailing 
from  New  York  City,  going  to  Cuba, 
and  so'  on  from  one  country  to  another 
and  finally  to  China.  As  time  was 
going  fast  the  rector  left  them  in 
China  (in  their  mind).  This  was  so 
interesting  and  fascinating  that  the 
ladies  asked  if  the  rector  would 
kindly  come  during  Lent  and  sail  on 
from  China  back  to  New  York  City; 
as  they  would*  not  care  to  stay  in 
China  at  the'  present  day.  They  also 
extended  an  invitation  to  preach  dur- 
ing their  Lenten  services. 

Than  followed  the  program:  A 
piano  selection  "Chimes  of  St.  John," 
by  Mrs.  Leslie  Shepherd.  This  was 
greatly  enjoyed,  since  the  Hospital  in 
connection  with  this  institution  is  St. 
Johns.  The  next  was  a  dance 
"Charleston,"  by  Miss  Amy  Lauria, 
who  was  accompanied  by  her  mother 
at  the  piano.  Then  followed  a  solo 
"Calvary,",  sung  by  Leslie  Shepherd; 
a  "collegiate  dance"  by  Misses  Ada 
Saunders  and  Evelyn  Bennett;  a  pia- 
no selection  followed  "Celestial 
Chimes,"  by  Mrs.  L.  Shepherd.  Ano- 
ther solo  "The  Palms,"  by  L.  Shep- 
herd; a  dance,  "the  black  bottom," 
by  Miss  Amy  Lauria.  This  was  very 
interesting  to  the  ladies  as  they  'had 
not  yet  seen  it,  so  the  applause 
brought  forth  another  dance,  "The 
■Fairy  Dance,"  by  Miss  Lauria.  Last 
of  all  was  a  dance  "Waltz  and  Bal- 
conade,"  by  the  Misses  Ada  Saunders 
and  Evelyn  Bennett. 

The  little  dancer,  Miss  Amy  Lauria, 
bid  each  one  separately  good  night, 
having  won  the  hearts 
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AGED  AND  BLIND !      fe*«™ 


Rector  and  Members  of  Lnciil  Church 
Entertain  Inmates  of  Home 


FOLKS      K\*0\'   BLACK      BOTTOM 



On    Wednesday    evening,    February 

23rd,  the  rector  and  a  few  members 
of  the  Memorial  Church  of  the  Trans- 
figuration, Autumn  and  Ridgewood 
avenues,  went  to  the  Home  for  the 
Aged  and  Blind,  Herkimer  and  Al- 
bany avenues  (Church  Charity  Foun- 
dation) and  entertained  the  inmates. 
The  entertainment  was  due  to  Miss 
Caroline  E.  Van  Dorn  and  greatly  en- 
joyed  by  all. 

Deaconess    Hodgkiss    received    the 

rector    and     entertainers     and     upon 

leaving  thanked  and  asked  all  to  come 

in.       The.     deaconess      especially 


ton,  blind  Advent  Christian  minis 
ter,  is  in  the  city  in  the  interest 
of  a  bill  permitting  bus  com- 
panies to  waive  signatures  of  blind 
ministers  to  permits  granting 
either  reduced  rates  or  free  trans- 
portation. Mr.  Davis  said  he  would 
try  to  secure  free  transportation 
for  blind  ministers  and  without 
signature  to  permits  and  if  that 
could  not  be  had  an  effort  would 
bo  made  to  get  reduced  rates. 
"Seeing  ministers,"  he  said,  "get  | 
reduced  rates  and  it  surely  looks 
as  if  ministers  who  have  thehanjjjj* 
cap  of  blindness  should  have  more 
consideration   than   those   who    see." 


BUND  SWIMMEK 

HOPES  TO  BEAT 
GEORGE  YOUNG 


Michael  Hambourg  says  he  can 
follow  s^und  of  electric 
/  bell  on  rowboat 

A  new  aspirant  for  the  swimming 
crown  held  by  George  Young  has 
come  forward  in  the  person  of 
Michael  Hambourg  of  Toronto,  Ont., 
who  is  blind.  He  is  ah  employe  of 
the  Hope  broom  factory,  operated 
under  the  management  of  the  Cana- 
dian Institute  for  the  Blind. 

In  1921  Hambourg  finished  in  the 
medal  class  in  the  Gap  to  Gap  swim 
and  in  the  Across  the  Bay  event, 
taking  fourth  place  in  the  latter. 

Mr.  Hambourg  has  announced  that 
"when  the  proper  arrangements  are 
made  blindness  is  no  handicap  to  a 
swimmer.  I  know  I  can  go  into  one 
of  these  big  events  and  give  the  best 
of  them  a  push  for  the  win.  I  went 
into  these  1921  events  with  no  train- 
ing whatseover.  In  fact  I  had  not 
been  in  the  water  for  three  years.  I 
swim  a  strong  stroke  and  I  don't  tire. 
I  have  crossed  and  recrossed  the 
Thames  at  Windsor  castle  and  al- 
though that  is  only  a  half  mile  :.wim 
it  is  one  of  the  strongest  currents  a 
fellow  would  ever  have  to  buck 
against. 

"I'll  have  to  make  some  arrange- 
ments about  financial  backing,  as  I 
would  have  to  have  a  pilot  boat, 
whether  anyone  else  did  or  not.  \  ou 
see  I  have  an  electric  bell  on  the 
keel  of  the  rowboat  and  after  a  little 
practice  I  can  follow  that  sound 
easily  and  tell  just  how  far  to  one 
side  or  the  other  it  is  ahead  of  me. 

"I  use  a  stroke  that  I  think  is  my 
own  invention;  it  is  in  a  way  a  breast 
stroke,  but  it  is  a  modification  of  the 
Australian  crawl,  with  a  kick  and 
glide  of  my  own  in  it. 

"I  am  going  to  get  in  touch  with 
J.  Brooks  right  away  and  I 
right  into  intensive  tr 

Hambourg's_hJi»Wess  was  caused 
sing  bout. 

ABOUT  DR.  JOHN  D.  RUSS. 

■To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 

Ninety-five  years  ago  the  first  teacher  of: 
the  blind  in  the  United  States  began  his 
work  in  a  house  on  Canal  Street.  He  was 
John  D.  Huss,  a  young  physician.  Though 
he  rendered  distinguished  service  in  this 
and  other  fields,  there  is  little  that  I  have 
been  able  to  find  recorded  concerning  his 
life  and  labors. 

Because  he  was  one  of  the  three  founders 
of  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind.  I  desire  to  gather  In- 
formation about  Dr.  Russ  and,  if  possible, 
secure  a  portrait.  Perhaps  readers  of  The 
Times  may  be  acquainted  with  the  sources 
of  such  information  and  be  willing  to 
direct  me  to  them,  for  in  the  usual  places 
I  have  been  able  to  find  very  meagre 
records.  .  EDWARD  M.  VAN  CLEVE, 
Principal  New  York  Institute'  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind. 
New  York,  Feb.   3,  1927. 
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Only  Blackboard  Missing 
in  Unique  Classroom  Here; 
Teacher  Tells  of  Her  Work 

\.  is  a  large,  airy,  room  flooded  with  sunshine,  and  at  first  sight  looks  like 
an  ordinary  schoolroom,  and  the  teacher  In  front  like  any  other  pleasant- 
voiced  teacher  of  the  public  schools;  but  at  a  second  glance  oae  sees  that 
the  instruments  in  front  are  not  portable  typewriters,  but  machines  for 
writing  Braille  letters;  that  the  globe  In  the  corner  has  the  continents  raised 
m  high  -Tellef^BBWBtrrtif  drawn  on  a  flat  surface;  and  that  the  books  from 
which  the  boys  and  girls  are  reading  are  vast  volumes  as  large  as  an 
ordinary ,  schoolroom  dictionary,  which  the  children  read  with  their  fingers 
while  their  faces  are  lifted  to  the  teacher,  instead  of  being  bent  over  the 
pages  as  an   ordinary  child's  would  be. 


This  is  the  classroom  at  the  Dibert 
school  where  Miss  Anna  McConnell, 
herself  blind  since  she  was  six  years 
old,  is  teaching  blind  boys  and  girls. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  of 
Miss  McConnell's  work  is  that  after 
several  months  in  the  class  for  the 
blind,  the  children  are  able  to  at- 
tend classes  with  the  sighted  chil- 
dren of  the  school  and  are  not  handi- 
capped In  any  way  by  their  lack  of 
vision.  She  accomplishes  this  by  giv- 
ing them  a  knowledge  of  using  the 
Braille  machine  and  the  touch  sys- 
tem of  typewriting. 

When  the  children  attend  classes, 
they  take  all  their  notes  in  Braille; 
and  if  the  teacher  gives  dictation, 
they  takn  it  in  Braille,  carry  it  to 
their  own  classroom  and  copy  it  on 
the  typewriter,  and  turn  it  in  no  less 
than  an  hour  after  the  sighted  chil- 
dren have  finished  theirs.  In  classes 
like  arithmetic  and  geography,  they 
have  their  own  textbooks  written  in 
Braille,  which  they  use  as  the  other 
children  use  theirs.  The  maps  for 
the  blind  children  are  drawn  in  re- 
lief, the  boundaries  between  countries 
indicated  by  sunken  lines  and  the 
rivers  by  raised  dots.  The  cities  are 
marked  with  round-headed  pins,  and 
the  canals  by  wires  reaching  from  one 
pin  to  another. 

The  only  thing  the  blind  children 
miss  when  they  attend  classes  is 
blackboard  explanation.  To  overcome 
this,  their  teachers  confer  every  after- 
noon with  Miss  McConnell,  explain- 
ing to  her  such  blackboard  work  as 
the  blind  children  will  need,  which 
Miss  McConnell  explains  to  the  chil- 
dren the  next  day  before  the  class. 
,They  are  never  late  to  class,  because 
on  Miss  McConnell's'  desk  is  a  clock 
without  a  glass,  on  which  they  can 
all  tell  time  by  touching  the  hands. 

Several  of  the  children  of  the  class 
have  heen  blind  from  hirth;  others, 
like  Miss  McConnell,  havi  lost  their 
sight  through  accident.  "When  they 
enter  class,  however,  they  must  all 
start  at  the  foundation — the  learning 
of  the   Braille  letters. 

To    learn    the    letters,    the    child    is 


(given  a  board  marked  into  squares, 
into  which  he  fits  wooden  cubes  about 
|  a  quarter  of  an  inch  on  each  side. 
When  he  has  learned  to  make  the 
Braille  alphabet  this  way,  he  is  taught 
to  read,  and  then  to  write  on/the 
Braille  machine,  which  is  nnprat/i  in 
,much  the  same  manner  as  the  type- 
writer. 

By  the  time  he  has  mastered  this — 
whifch  is  done  in  a  much  shorter  time 
than  the  average  person  with  normal 
eyesight  would  suppose — he  is  in- 
troduced to  the  typewriter,  in  order 
'that  he  may  be  able  to  write  a 
language  other  people  can  read.  When 
he  has  mastered  the  touch  system  be 
lis  ready  to  attend  any  class  that  a 
normally  sighted  child  of  his  age 
could    enter. 

All  his  knowledge  comes  through 
his  fingers.  On  the  big  globe  In  his 
home  classroom,  where  the  blind  chil- 
dren gather  for  their  special  classes, 
he  finds  the  mountains  by  their 
peaks,  and  recognizes  the  Sahara 
desert  because  it  is  the  biggest  flat 
space  that  isn't  an  ocean.  He  learns 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  con- 
tinent of  Asia  by  their  outlines,  ridges 
sharply  marked  against  the  flatness 
of  the  sea.  When  he  studies  arith- 
metic, he  has  a  book  in  which  the 
outlines  of  a  check  are  raised,  with 
the  name  of  the  bank,  and  the  name 
of  the  city  written  in  Braille. 

When  recreation  time  comes  there 
is  plenty  for  him  to  do.  There  are 
several  great  book-cases  filled  with 
enormous  volumes,  which  ha^  can 
place  on  his  desk  and  rfl«1^^uch 
books  as  "Black  Beauty"  and  Lamb's 
"Tales  from  Shakespeare"  and  stories 
of  adventure  or  fairy  tales.  Or  tBere 
are  boxes  of  toys,  carefully  selected 
for  him.  Some  of  the  toys  are  animals 
with  every  bodily  line  marked  in  high 
relief,  both  to  train  his  fingers  and  to 
give  him  an  idea  of  what  a  cow  or 
p£g  looks  like. 

Many  of  the  books  and  toys  were 
provided  by  the  Mothers'  Club  of 
Dibert  school,  and  others  have  been 
bought  from  a  fund  allowed  by  the 
American  government  to  all  the 
schools  for  the  blind  in  the  country. 
The  Orleans  parish  school  board  has 
co-operated  by  providing  automobiles 
that  bring  the  children  to  school 
every  morning  and  carry  them  home 
ag-ain  in  the  evening.  This  is  neces- 
sary,  as   the   children   live   in   widely 


scattered  sections — one,  for  instance, 
near  Audubon  Park,  one  in  Lakevlew 
^nd  one  In  Algiers.  The  Dibert  school 
is  at  4317  Orleans  avenue,  seven 
blocks  below  Canal  street. 

The  most  difficult  children  to  teach, 
according  to  Miss  McConnell,  are 
those   who    were   born   blind. 

"A  child  who  has  been  blind  from 
blab  is  utterly  unable  to  form  many 
of:  the  conceptions  that  are  almost 
ne6essary  for  learning  certain  sub- 
jects," she  says.  "For  Instance,  he 
is  absolutely  unable  to  understand 
how  a  surface  that  is  quite  flat  to  his 
fingertips  presents  any  meaning  to/ 
anyone  else — the  mystery  of  line  an/ 
color,  light  and  shade,  remains  for- 
ever a  mystery.  Again,  you  might  /fy 
to  describe  something  to  a  person 
incapable  of  forming  visual  pictures 
if  you  want  to  know  how  hard  it  Is. 
How  can  you  tell  a  child  what  a  tree 
is,  if  you  have  to  do  it  In  terms  of 
touch  only?  How  can  you  tell  him 
what  a  house  looks  like  if  you  have 
to  leave  out  all  words  referring  to 
things  that  are  seen,  not  touched  or 
heard?  Children  who  have  had  eye- 
sight for  several  years  are  infinitely 
easier  to  teach." 

Miss '  McConnell  herself,  who  lost 
her  sight  after  an  attack  of  meningitis 
during  her  childhood,  attended  the 
state  school  for' the  blind  at  Baton 
Rouge,  and  studied  music  for  three 
years'  at  Newcordb  college.  She  Is  new 
attending  the  evening  classes  at  Tu- 
lane  university  for  a  literafty  degree. 

She  worked  for  some  time 'as  secre- 
tary to  Miss  Emma  Pritchard  Cooley 
head  of  the  department  of-vocationa 
guidance  of  the  Orleans  parish  schoo 
board,  using  a  system  of  Braille  short 
hand  and  touch  typewriting.  In  191' 
she  became  a  teacher  of  the  blind 
and  assumed  entire  supervision  o 
the  work  with  the  blind  children  li 
the'  public  schools.  A  recent  additioi 
to  her  work  has  been  that  of  glvinf 
piano  lessons  to  any  of  the  childrei 
who  evince  any  musical  talent,  thu; 
providing  them  with  a  means  of  re 
creation  that  will  amuse  them  whei 
Braille  books  are  unavailable. 
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Jauntily  singing  as  he  works,  with  a  smile  for  every  one  and  a 
lively  greeting  for  his  fellow-patients,  young  Verlin  Yount,  of  Morgan- 
town,  Ind.,  busily  weaves  rugs  and  bathmats  on  his  loom  in  the  sun- 
room  of  the  Robert  Long  Hospital,  under  the  direction  of  the  Junior 
League  women,  who  conduct  the  occupational  department  at  the  Long 
Hospital  and  the  James  Whitcomb  Riley  Hospital.  But  the  sunshine  that 
streams  in  the  windows  is  not  responsible  for  the  weaver's  high  spirits 
nor  does  it  cast  any  light  on  his  work,  for  Verlin  Yount  is  blind 


For  several  months  the  young 
man,  who  has  just  attained  the  legal 
status  of  manhood,  twenty-one 
years,  has  been  in  the  hospital, 
blind  and  with  one  hand  helpless, 
but  never  has  he  let  the  attendants 
see  him  depressed  or  brooding  in 
spite    of    his    tragedy. 

He  will  b(>  blind  the  rest  of  his 
life,  it  is  said.  His  condition  was 
caused  through  an  accident,  while 
hunting  last  Thanksgiving  season. 
Tount  was  leaning  on  his  shotgun 
when  it  exploded,  the  shot  going 
through   his   hand,   into   his   eyes. 

He  has  become  a  favorite  at  the 
hospital  by  reason  of  his  gay  spirits 
and  refused  to  let  his  trouble 
crush  him.  He  learned  to  weave 
readily  and  has  completed  a  num- 
ber of  articles.  The  arm  action  in 
the  weaving  is  aiding  in  the  treat- 
ment of  his  injured  hand,  and  he  is 
also  acquiring  knowledge  of  an  art 
that  will  help  him  through  life.  It 
is  to  help  persons  like  him,  together 
with    many    others    in    the   hospitals, 


that  the  Junior  League  is  getting  out 
-the  Junior  League  special  edition 
of  The  Indianapolis  News,  April  9, 
for  the  proceeds  from  the  enlarged  i 
quota  of  advertising  for  that  day 
will  go  largely  to  the  occupational! 
therapy  fund  of  thaujififlHpe.  Not 
only  clo  the  wome'nTWe  financial 
support  but  they  also  give  their 
personal  service  each  day  at  one 
or  the  other  or  both  hospitals, 
teaching  the  patients  in  the  ocupa- 
tional  therapy  department.  Bed- 
side work- is  carried  on  for  those  not 
able  to  walk,  shop  work  is  carried 
on  in  the  league  room,  fully 
equipped  with  all  necessary  acces- 
sories, in  the  Riley  Hospital.  In  the 
sun  parlor  of  the  men's  ward  at  the 
Long  Hospital,  the  picture  of  young| 
Vorling  Yount  was  taken  with  Miss 
Helen  Fleischer  directing  his  hands! 
0-n  a  new  pattern.  Miss  Fleischer., 
a  member  of  the  league,  has  charge 
of  the  work  in  the  men's  ward  and 
she  has  taught  Mr.  Yount  to  weave. 


MISS    LOTTA    S.    RAND 

She  will  assist  the  Mobile  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  in  organizing  in- 
structional work  here.  Miss  Rand  is 
ittached   to  the  American  Association 
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William  Cook,  81  years  old  and  blind, 
won  first  prize'  at  the  annual  contest 
of  the  Worshijkul  Company  of  Basket 
Makers  in  London, 
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William  Coojk,  81  years  old  and  blind,  1 
i  won   first   priie  at  the  annual   contest  | 
i  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Basket 
Makers  in  London, 
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^Strawbridge  Teaches  Blind  to 

Overcome  All  Fear  of  Obstacles 


SIGHTLESS  TAUGHT  TO  RE 

JLAA. — Rhythmic  movement  is  taught  to  a 
class  of  blind  students  every  Tuesday  eve- 
ning at  the  Brooklyn  Music  School  Settle- 
ment, to  overcome  their  fear  of  coming  into 


contact  with  harmful  objects.  Edwin 
Strawbridge,  dancer,  above  on  the  left,  is 
shown  teaching  one  of  the  relaxation  ex- 
ercises. One  of  the  finest  essentials  in  the 
i  course  is  to  give  the  sightless  students  a 
sense  of  space. 


One  of  the  first  essentials  In  this, 
teaching,  according  to  Mr.  Straw- 
bridge,  is  to  give  these  students  a 
sense  of  space.  This  is  done  through 
the  aid  of  rhythmic  movement,  of 
which  Mr.  Strawbridge  is  an  expo- 
nent. The  blind  students  overcome 
Itheir  fear  of  coming  into  contact 
Iwith  disagreeable, or  harmful  objects. 
iOne  of  the  students  said  yesterday 


[that  she  found  she  suffered  far  less 
shock  from  contacts  when  relaxed 
than  when  holding  herself  in  a  rigid, 
tense  position. 

This  class  for  the  bltnd  meets  Tues- 
day evenings.  Those  in  the  class  in- 
clude Frank  Lombardi,  Gladys  Soren- 
son,  Joseph  Maiorano,  Arthur  Mein- 
ert,  James  Kenney  and  Judia  Mag- 
giore. 


An  unusual  class  for  the  blind  Is. 
being  conducted  by  Edwin  Straw- 
bridge  at  the  Brooklyn  Music  School 
Settlement,  Xo.  126  St.  Felix  street. 
A  group  of  blind  students,  who  be- 
cause of  their  handicap  are  inclined 
to  hold  themselves  too  rigidly,  is  be- 
ing taught  by  Mr.  Strawbridge  how 
to  relax  in  the  easy  fashion  of  those 
Sijjth  normal  sight. 
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MR.  AND  MRS.  HENRY  FORD 
SEE  CRAFTSMEN  AT  WORK 


MRS.    FORD    VIEWS   EXHIBITS    FOR 
MORE    THAN"    FOUR     HOURS    AND 
HER     HUSBAND     LAMENTS     AB- 
SENCE OF  OPERATOR  OF  HOME- 
MADE LATHE 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Ford  were  among 
the  most  interested  visitors  yesterday  at 
the  exhibition  of  craftsmen  at  work  in 
Horticultural  Hall,  Mrs.  Ford  spending' 
more  than  four  hours  among  the  various 
exhibits.  She  went  first  to  the  groups 
whose  expenses  she  had  paid,  several 
coming  with  their  handiwork  from  Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky  and  North  Carolina. 

Later  Mrs.  Ford  went  among  the  blind 
and  handicraft  workers,  and  later  exam- 
ined the  work  of  a  Vermont  group  of  vie 
tims  of  infantile  paralysis.  She  also 
showed  great  interest  in  the  loan  exhibi- 
tion of  spreads  and  coverlets,  Mr.  Ford 
stayed  about  an  hour.  He  was  disap- 
pointed to  learn'  that  Peter  Ingram  of 
;  Berea,  Ky.,  had  not  come  to  demonstrate 
ihow  he  works  on  an  old  home-made 
lathe.  The  lathe  is  here  but  Peter  was 
taken  ill  on*the  train,  was  taken  off  at 
Cincinnati  by  the  Travelers'  Aid  Society, 
cared  for  and  sent  home  when  he  was 
able  to  travel. 

The  exhibition  closes  tonight  at  6 
o'clock.  This  has  been  the  regular  clos- 
ing hour  all  week,  except  last  night 
when  the  demand  was  so  great  that  the 
exhibition  continued  into  the  evening. 
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BUND  N.Y.  SLAYER 
NOTTODIEINCHA 


Wins  Life  Term  for  Killing 
Lover  in  Suicide  Pact 


OSSINING,  N.  Y.,  March  17 
(AP) — The  death  sentence  of  Harry 
Cowan,  blind  slayer  of  Miss  Edith 
Burton,  his  sweetheart,  in  an  alleged 
suicide  past  in  1925,  was  commuted 
to  life  imprisonment  today  by  Gov. 
Smith. 

Word  of  the  commutation  was  tele- 
phoned to  Sing  Sing  prison  from  Al- 
bany and  the  message  was  taken  to  j 
Cowan  in  his  cell  In  the  death  house  as 
he  was  being  visited  by  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Gladys  Haff  of  Brooklyn.  Cowan  '. 
is  totally  blind,  partially  deaf  and  has 
lost  the  sense  of  taste  as  the  result 
of  the  bullet  he  fired  into  his  own 
head  after  Miss  Burton  was  fatally 
wounded. 

When  Cowan  heard  that  he  was  not1 
to  die  tonight,  according  to  the  schedule, 
he  said,  "Good.  The  Governor  will  never 
regret   this." 

Cowan  spent  tonight  fn  the  death 
house  and  will  be  removed  tomorrow 
when  the  commutation  papers  arrive 
from  Albany.  Gov.  Smith  commuted  the 
sentence  on  the  recommendation  of  11 
'of  the  12  jurors  and  the  representation 
of  the  prosecuting  attorney  that  the; 
ends  of  justice  would  be  served  by  a 
life  term  in  prison. 

Two  men,  convicted  of  the  murder  of 
the  husband  of  the  women  they  both 
loved  were  electrocuted  in  the  prison 
late  tonight.  They  were  Joseph  Pria, 
32,  and  Joseph  Provenzano,  35,  sen- 
tenced to  death  for  the  slaying  of  James 
I/emardi  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  April  5, 
1S25. 
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BliacLMan  Chess  Expert 


CARLOS^T 


ATLANTA,  Mar.  19. — yp)— In  Atlanta 
there  is  a  coroner  who  is  different  from 
most  coroners.     He  is  blind. 

But  the  affliction  is  not  a  handicap 
in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
his  office.  What  is  more,  Paul  Done- 
hoo's  versatility  is  greater  than  many 
men  with  two  good  eyes. 

He  is  an  attorney,  and  an  accom- 
plished musician,  having  once  been  a 
professor  of  music.  As  a  chess  player, 
he  Is  ranked  as  one  of  the  best  in  the 
south. 


Only  recently  he  gave  Carlos  Torre, 
one  of  the  leading  players  in  the  coun- i 
try,  a  close  match.  Donehoo  knows 
all  his  pawns  by  touch,  of  course,  andi 
places  rubber  bands  around  the  black 
so  as  to  distinguish,  the  colors. 

"I  have  always  considered  testimony 
from  eye  witnesses,  physicians  and 
other  experts  more  important  than 
viewing  evidence  surrounding  a  death," 
he  says  in.  explaining  his  coroner's' 
work,  which  covers  a  period  of  nearly) 
20  years.  " 


BOSTON   MORNING  GLOBE 
MARCH  20,  1927 


The  five  senses  are  all  of  use  to  man; 
but  it  is  possible  to  accomplish  much 
when  one  of  them  Is  missing,  as  in 
the  case  of  Walter  L.  Smith  of  Far* 

mington, 

Eighteen  years  ago  Mr  Smith  went  I 
out  from  his  home  one  morning  pre- 1 
pared  to  use  dynamite  in  blasting  some 
rocks  upon  his  farm.  There  was  an' 
explosion  prematurely,  and  since  that 
time  he  has  been  totally  blind. 

Many  men  would  have  sat  down  dis- 
heartened but  he  felt  that  he  had  to  do 
Something  tx>  keep  the  farm  going,  ge  I 
was  married  and  had  a  capable  wife, 
but  she  could  do  what  she  could  and 
no  more.  Mr  Smith  took  up  the  burden 
and  has  been  carrying  it  along,  thriv- 
ing perhaps  better  than  the  average 
small  farmer. 

He  keeps  some  six  or  eight  cattle, 
five  of  them  being  registered  Guern- 
seys. He  selects  his  cattle  entirely 
himself,  passing  his  hands  carefully 
over  them  and  so  good  is  he  in  this 
line  that  he  has  done  better  in  selection 
than  some  who  have  their  sight,  as 
his  prizes  at  the  county  fair  have 
shown. 

[Each  gqason  he  goes  tq  the  forest^ 
"ieH's"fl8ISs"lllir  the  year's  supply  of  fire 
wood,  cutting  logs  into  the  proper 
length  to   draw  to   the   door,    "limbing 


out"  these  trees  as  any  one  would  if 
able  to  see.  He  usually  has  a  man  or 
boy  to  drive  the  team  in  drawing  the 
wood  to  his  home  but  after  that  saws 
■and  splits,  into  "stovewood"  himself 
and  saws  it  by  water  power  without 
any  assistance  from  any  one. 

Most  wood-sawing  machines  have  a; 
movable  table  which  slides  along  to 
make  two,  three  or  more  cuts,  but 
Mr  Smith  has  a  movable  saw.  A 
brake  brings  this  saw  against  the  wood 
and  when  it  has  moved  as  far  as  it 
will  in  the  wood  he  reverses  the  action 
and  the  saw  moves  back  into  a  case, 
where  it  is  safe. 

Splitting  the  wood  one  would  say 
would  be  the  most  dangerous  of  all; 
but  by  having  it  placed  right  and  with 
acute  sense  of  direction  acquired  to 
some  extent  since  losing  his  sight 
he  is  able  to  do  the  work. 

He  goes  about  the  barn,  slowly  of 
course,  but  with  sureness,  goes  to  the 
hay  loft  by  ladder,  pitches  the  hay 
to  the  floor  for  feeding  and  in  Sum- 
mer pitches  the  hay  on  the  cart  for 
drawing  to  the  barn. 

Last  Summer  he  mowed  his  lawn 
with  a  scythe,  raked  the  hay  and  car- 
ried it  to  the  barn. 

He  has  surmounted  thus  far  most 
of  the  obstacles  in  his  path  and  has 
set  an  example  of  courage  that  puts 
him  high  in  the  estimation  of  .all  who 
believe   in    "doing." 


TOTALLY  BUND,  BUT  HE 
MANAGES  WELL  HIS  FARM 

Maine   Man   Even  Fells  Trees  and   Saws   and 
Splits  His  Own  Firewood 


WALTER  L.  SMITH 


ELDERLY  ONE  MOVED  BY 

BLIND  MAN'S  PLAYING 

A  great  singer  was  preparing  to 
make  his  appearance  before  a  New 
Orleans  audience.  Tuxedoed  men  a*d 
beautiful  women  in  gorgeous  gowns 
were  riling  into  the  auditorium.  From 
the  street  there  came  the  roar  of  mo- 
tors and  the  squealing  of  taxicab 
brakes  as  the  cars  swung  into  the  curb 
to  discharge  their  passengers.  And 
above  the  cacophany  rose  the  notes  'of 
a  violin,  played  by  a  blind  man  seated 
in  a  chair  against  the  outer  walls  of 
the  great  hall.     His  selections  were  old 


favorites,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
classics  about  to  be  heard  from  the 
golden  throat  of  the  singer. 
;  An  elderly  man  in  tuxedo  ap- 
iproached  the  box  office  window  laid 
■  down  a  bill  and  requested  a  seat.  As 
he  turned  from  the  window  he  paused 
an  expression  of  listening  on  his  face 
Then  his  eyes  lighted  and  he  disap- 
peared through  the  street  door  to  re- 
turn a  moment  later  leading  the  blind 
man,  his  violin  tucked  beneath  his 
arm.  The  elderly  man  laid  another 
bill  and  his  ticket  in  the  window  and 
i  addressed  the  box  office  attendant: 
I  "I'd  like  two  seats  together,  please: 
this  gentleman  is  going  to  hear  the 
concert  with  me."— New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune. 
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A    BLIND  WOMAN'S  PLAN 
When   it  was  announced   that  a  blind 
woman— Mrs.    J.    A.    Duff    of    Charlton 
county,  Missouri — ha<  •  prize  In 

the  lard-making  contest  at  the  1923  ag- 
ricultural fair  held  under  the  aust.. 
of  the  University  of  .Missouri,  there 
were  many  exclamations  of  astonish- 
ment, for  Mrs.  Duff  had  been  In  compe- 
tition with  more  than  50  farm  women 
from  all  sections  of  the  sts 

However,   as   It   soon   developed,   Mrs. 
Duff    was    not    only    proficient    In 
making  of  lard,  but  had  also  suceee 
in  adding  materially  to  the  family's  in- 
come through  this  and  her  other  accom- 

.  plishments. 

In  addition  to  doing  all  the  mending, 
darning  ana  plain  sewing  for  her  family, 
Mrs.  Duff  raises  100  chickens  every  year, 
selects  the  eggs  through  her  keen  sense 
of   touch,   sets    thte    hens   and   cares   for 

1  them  during  the  setting  and  hatching. 
"There's  no  reason,"   she  says,    "why 
the  loss  of  one's  sight  should  be  such  a 

|  handicap  that  a  blind  person  has  to  sit 

'  back  in  an  easy  chair  for  the  rest  of  her 
life  and  let  other  people  wait  on  her. 
We  couldn't  afford  it  and,  what's  more, 
I  didn't  want  to  do  it.  I  had  to  have 
some   work,    if   only   to   keep   my   mind 

i  occupied  and  off  my  troubles — for  it's 
not  easy  to  lose  your  eyesight  and  to 
have  to  go  through  life  in  darkness.  Of 
course,  I  knew  every  nook  and  cranny 
of  our  house  and  yard  by  heart  and  it 
wasn't  much  trouble  to  find  my  way 
around  by  myself,  even  when  it  came  to 
something  like  mailing  lard. 

"I  did  all  of  that  myself,  too,  with  the 
exception  of  straining  the  lard.  My 
husband  helped  me  with  that,  but  all 
the  rest  of  it  was  my  own  work.  I 
purposely  made  up  a  good  deal  more 
than  we  needed  and  had  no  difficulty  in 
selling  the  rest.  This,  with  the  chick- 
ens, helps  a  lot  in  making  both  ends 
meet — and  that's  no  eiisy  task  these 
days." 


BLIND  WIDOW.  90,  WORKS 
105  HANDKERCHIEFS 

OIL  CITY.  Pa.,  .March  H  fAP)— Al- 
though blind  and  90  years  old,  Mrs. 
Mary  Osman  in  the  last  four  years  lias 
embroidered  105  handkerchiefs  for  gifts 
to  her  relative  and  friends.  Her  daugh- 
ter selects  the  differently  colored  threads 
for  her,  after  each  figure  in  the  design 
is  completed. 


■  '■> 
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Blind-Wrestler 

Is  Big  Suceess 


ARNOLD  ROYLANCE 


Here's  a  wrestler  unable  to  see 
out  of  either  eye  but  who  is 
having  success  in  downing  oppo- 
nents. He  is  Arnold  Roylance  of 
Brigham  Young  University  in 
Provo,  Utah.  His  opponents  say 
he  sees  with  his  ears  and  fingers 
by  acting  like  a  blind  Sampson 
on  the  mat  until  he  determines 
the  location  of  his  opponent.  He  ; 
weighs  145  pounds. 


TUESDAY,  APRIL   6,    1927 


CLAIM  MIRACULOUS  CURES 


Pilgrims    Flock    to    Birthplace    of    Hans 
Christian   Andersen 


Odense,  Denmark,  April  5  (A.P.) — Pil- 
grims are  flocking  to  this  famous  old 
Danish  city,  where  Hans  Christian  An- 
dersen was  born,  following  reports  o£ 
miraculous  cures  effected  at  Spiritualist 
meetings.  The  cures  are  attributed  to, 
the  intervention  of  Brother  Hohannes, 
who  died  here  two  centuries  ago.  It  is 
declared  that  he  restored  the  sight  of  a 
blind  girl  last  week  after  noted  physi- 
cians had  failed.  Many  cures  of  cripples 
are  reported. 

The  police  here  recently  forbade  the 
holding  of  secret  meetings  by  the  Spirit- 
ualists. The- latter  now  are  applying  to 
the  minister  of  justice  for  permission  to 
carry  on  their  "health  restoring  activi- 
ties." 


THOUSANDS  ATTEND 
BLIND'S  OPENING  SHOW 


The  annual  Pittsburgfi  week  for  the 
blind  opened  at  the  Wabash  building. 
Liberty  ave.  and  Ferry  st.  yesterday 
and  a  crowd  of  about  6,000  visited  the 
exhibit. 

Blind  children  danced,  studied  their 
lessons,  read  story  books  and  used 
their  typewriters  for  the  edification  of 
the  visitors.  The  adult  blind  made 
rugs,  maps,  cane  chairs  and  baskets: 
tuned  pianos,  sang  and  played  instru- 
mental selections,  and  explained  the 
principles  of  Braille — a  system  of 
raised  dots  which  the  blind  read  with 
;heir  finger  tips. 

The  opening  day  was  Catholic  day. 
Mrs.  Teresa  M.  Molamphy  was  chair- 
man of  the  day.  Today  has  be<en 
termed  Jewish  day  with  Mrs.  Eugene 
FYiedlander  as  chairman.  The  exhibi- 
tion closes  tomorrow  with  Protestaak 
iay,  Mrs.  George  S.  Baton,  chajai*(an7 
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toD  ARE  ENDANGERED  BY 
NEWTJGHT  INSTALLATIONS 


Avt'iX      L,\<\2.~(. 


Two  Blind  Contestants 

in  Dublin  Election 

DUBLIN,  April  4— Two  blind  men  are 
to  bo  nominated  to  contest  seats  in' 
Dublin  in  the  approaching  general  elec- 
tion. They  are  Denis  Byrne  and  John 
Neary.  An  appeal  for  election  funds 
was  issued  today.  Both  are  leaders  of 
the  interests  of  the  blind  community.. 
They  refuse  to  ally  themselves  with 
any  political  party  and  expect  financial 
help  and  votes  from  all  parties. 

READING    <PA.)    EAGLF 
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BLIND  60  YEARS,  BUT  HE 
^  IS  TALENTED  COMPOSER. 

Ifltfiough  he  makes  no  pretense  to 
musical  talent  approaching  that  of 
Beethoven,  Jonathan  T.  Rider,  of 
Hudson,  N.  Y.,  blind,  like  the  greater 
composer,  since  childhood,  has,  by 
following  his  natural  inclination  to- 
ward music,  succeeded  in  composing 
a  number  of  songs  that  have  had  a 
wide  sale;  besides  learning  to  play 
the  piano  better  than  many  who  are 
less  handicapped. 

Mr.  Rider,  who  is  65,  became 
blind  at  the  age  of  5,  but  continued 
his  attendance  in  the  little  country 
school  near  his  homo  at  Cider  Mills, 
Columbia  county.  By  listening  cave- 
fully  to  his  schoolmates  as  they  re- 
cited their  lessons  he  managed  to 
learn  as  much  as  the  others. 

"When  I  was  16  1  decided  to  go  to 
a  school  for  the  b.lind  in  New  York 
city  and  learn  the  trade  of  piano 
tuning.  Anything  dealing  with  mu- 
sic always  fascinated  me,"  said  Mr. 
Rider.  "On  completing  my  course 
I  entered  the  employ  of  a  music 
store  in  Albany  as  a  piano  tuner  and 
some  years  later  opened  my  own 
music  store  in'  Hudson,  which  I  hive 
been  conducting  now  for  over  40 
years. 

"In  my  spare  time  I  tried  my, 
hand  at  composing-.  The  song  that 
was  best  received  was  'To  the  Coun- 
try of  the  Dear  Old  Berkshire  Hills.' 
The  song  was  prescribed  by  the 
Massachusetts  Board  ot  Regents  as 
part  of  the  regular  curriculum  of 
the   public  schools." 

Mr.  Rider  is  composing  an  alumni 
song  for   Yale. 


Blls 
Metro! 
by  Gee 
'  cal  engine^ 
Utilities, 


tH'HiWMHeffftion  for**th"e' 
headquarters  at  331 
Bultding,  was  notified 
Heath,  chief  electri- 
Departm'ent  of  Public 
the  danger  to  blind 
pedestrians ;in  the  areas  where  new 
electric  lights  are  being  installed. 

Tt  has  been  necessary  to  dig  holes 
for  posts  and  excavations  for  lay- 
ing cables  in  the  area  bounded  by 
Chouteau  avenue,  Newstead  ave- 
nue. Natural  Bridge  avenue  and 
Grand  boulevard,  and  in  the  area 
generally  bounded  by  Angelica 
•-trect,  West  Florissant  avenue,  Lin- 
ton street  and  the  Mississippi  River. 
There  arc  many  blind  persons  in 
these  areas  and  they  will  be  warned 
(o  use  great  care  in  walking  these. 
streets  during  the  next  three 
months. 

The  ntjmber  of  accidents  befall- 
ing the  blind  is  relatively  low. 
There  are  600  blind  in  St.  Louis 
and  250  ■'  have  employment  which 
requ ires, them  to  leave  their  homes 
in  the  rriorning  and  return  in  tha^ 
iityening;  but  very  few  accidentsjlre 
!*toorted.  j/0 

NEWARK    N.    J.     CALL 


HEALTH  RALLY 

Blind  and  Handicapped  Childre 


7? 


to  Be  Helped. 


Preparations  were  completed  yester- 
day afternoon  for  the  health  rally,  en- 
tertainment and  dance  to  be  held  to- 
morrow night  at  Kreuger  Auditorium 
under  auspices  of  the  West  End  Club. 
Proceeds  will  be  devoted  to  the  funds 
for  the  blind  and  handicapped  chil- 
dren. * 

Director   Murray   will   speak   on   the 
charities    to    be    benefited.     Secretary 
David  I.  Kelly  of  the  Park  Commission 
'<  on   the   summer   camp,  conducted   for 
!  the  blind  and  Dr.  B.  S.  Pollack,  direc- 
j  tor    of    the    Hudson    County    Tubercu- 
losis Hospital,  on  "Health  Progress." 

Entertainment  will  be  given  by  mem- 
bers of  the  cast  of  "1927  Follies,"  being 
presented  this  week  by  Bloomfield 
Elks,  and  Redpath's  Orchestra  will  play 
for  dancing.  Composing  the  committee 
are  Edward  Quinn,  chairman;  Police 
Capt.  Patrick  Troy,  '  Dr.  Paul  Keller, 
Anthony  Minise,  Louis  Fass,  Captain 
Thomasson  of  the  Park  Police  Depart- 
Ignent,  and  Benjamin  Goldfarb.  Tickets 
«tt  obtainable  from  Deputy  Ebert  of 
Mr^HJurray's  department  at  City  TT^fr" 
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e„  Blind    of   a   Great   City. 


An  estimate  of  the  blind  people  in 
New  York  made  by  the  workers  of 
the  Lighthouse,  an  institution  which 
has  undertaken  the  care  of  the 
blind  to  the  point  of  making  him- 
self supporting,  has  revealed  that 
there  are  400  of  these  sightless  per- 
sons in  Manhattan  and  double  that 
number  in  Greater  New  York.  The 
society  has  a  number  of  field  work- 
ers whose  duty  it  is  to  find  places 
for    the    blind    workmen.       They    say 
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Blind  Eyes  at  Royer-Greaves  School 
Tear  Stained  fey  Death  of  Howard  Wolf 


Assistant  Principal  Loses  Battle  for  Life  After  Ten  Years'  Suffer- 
ing— Loved  by  Children    He    Instructed 


The  late  World  War  claimed  another  victim  yesterday 
afternoon,  although  death  was  delayed  and  balked  in  this  in- 
stance for  nearly  10  years,  Howard  T.  Wolf  passing  away 
after  many  months  of  suffering. 


Blind  eyes  of  pupils  at  Royer- 
Greaves  Blind  School  were  tear 
stained  today,  Wolf  during  the  last 
few  years  having  endeared  himself 
to  their  hearts  as  assistant  to  Mrs. 
Greaves,  owner  and  principal  of 
the  school. 

Late  yesterday  afternoon,  Wolf 
finally  lost  his  remarkable  battle 
against  death.  He  had  been  con- 
fined to  bed  for  the  most  of  the 
time  6in.ce  last  November. 

For  several  months  the  veteran 
of  the  world  conflict  was  a  patient 
at  the  Naval  Hospital,  League 
Island.  Three  weeks  ago,  he  plead- 
ed to  return  to  the  King-of-Prus^ 
sia  school.  His  request  was  granted 
and  his  last  wish  was  honored.  He 
died   where    he    was    loved   by   the 


childish  hearts  who  see  the  light 
of  sympathy  and  tender  love  if  not 
the  daylight  of  the  heavens. 

Wolf  was  gassed  and  wounded 
while  serving  with  the  heavy  tank 
division  in  France  during  the  last 
days  of  the  World  War.  He  im- 
proved and  finally  returned  home. 
He  became  interested  in  the  won- 
derful work  being  accomplished  by 
Mrs.  Greaves  at  her  school  for  blind 
at  King-of  Prussia  and  for  several 
yeare  was  first  assistant  to  the 
woman  who  recently  was  awarded 
the  Kiwanis  service  inedal  by  the 
Norristown  club. 

The  funeral  will  be  held  Wednes- 
day afternoon  from  the  home  of  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Lane,  of  Frankford. 
Interment  will  be  at  East  Cedar 
Hill  cemetery. 
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Blind  Folks  Raise  Chickens,  Till 

I  Soil,   Attend   School  on  This  Farm 


Inset-Miss ^V5!  1^5  ^tucky  ranch,  where  blind  people  are  brought  to  new  usefulness. 
inset    miss  Mary  Jackson   (left)  and  blind  companion. 
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A   KEENER   OBSERVER 


A   BLIND  WOMAN'S  PLAN 

When  it  was  announced  that  a.  blind 
woman — Mrs.  J.  A.  Duff  of  Chariton 
county,  Missouri — had  won  first  prize  in 
the  lard-making  contest  at  the  1923  ag- 
ricultural fair  held  under  the  auspices 
of  f*i3  University  of  Missouri,  there 
were  many  exclamations  of  astonish- 
ment, for  Mrs.  Duff  had  been  in  compe- 
tition with  more  than  50  farm  women 
from  all  sections  of  the  state. 
•  However,  as  it  soon  developed,  Mrs. 
Duff  was  not  only  proficient  in  the 
making  of  lard,  but  had  also  succeeded 
in  adding  materially  to  the  family's  in- 
come through  this  and  her  other  accom- 
plishments. 

In  addition  to  doing  all  the  mending, 
darning  and  plain  sewing  for  her  family, 
Mrs.  Duff  raises  100  chickens  every  year, 
selects  the  eggs  through  her  keen  sense 
of  touch,  sets  the  hens  and  cares  for 
them  during  the  setting  and  hatching. 

"There's  no  reason,"  she  says,  "why 
the  loss  of  one's  sight  should  be  such  a 
handicap  that  a  blind  person  has  to  sit 
back  in  an  easy  chair  for  the  rest  of  her 
life  and  let  other  people  wait  on  her. 
We  couldn't  afford  it  and,  what's  more, 
I  didn't  want  to  do  it.  I  had  to  nave 
some  work,  if  only  to  keep  my  mind 
occupied  and  off  my  troubles — for  it's 
not  easy  to  lose  your  eyesight  and  to 
have  to  go  through  life  in  darkness.  Of 
course,  I  knew  every  nook  and  cranny 
of  our  house  and  yard  by  heart  and  It 
wasn't  much  trouble  to  find  my  way 
around  by  myself,  even  when  it  came  to 
something  like  making  lard, 

"I  did  all  of  that  myself,  too,  with,  the 
exception  of  straining  the  lard.  My 
husband  helped  me  with  that,  but  all 
the'  rest  of  it  was  my  own  work.  I 
purposely  made  up  a  good  deal  more 
than  we  needed  and  had  no  difficulty  in 
selling  the  rest.  This,  with  the  chick- 
ens, helps  a  lot  in  making  both  ends 
meet — and  that's  no  easy  task  these 
days." 


He   Can   Find  -a   Blessing  Even  in   Loss 
of  an  Eye 

[From    the    San    Francisco    Chronicle! 

The  loss  of  an  eye  is  a  calamity  that 
few  would  find  It  easy  to  be  philosophical 
about.  And  to  find  a  blessing  in  such  a 
misfortune  takes  an  almost  incredibly 
high  spirit.  Yet  in  a  humble  guide  in  a 
Moroccan  town  General  David  P.  Barrows 
found  such  an  extraordinary  character. 

In  his  book,  "Berbers  and  Blacks,"  Gen- 
eneral  Barrows  tells  the  viewpoint  of  the 
guide,  a  war  veteran  who  had  been 
wounded  several  times  and  made  blind  in 
one  eye. 

"When  I  had  two  eyes  I  never  looked 
attentively  at  anything,"  said  this  un- 
usual guide.  "But  now  that  I  have  only 
one  I  observe  closely  and  with  apprecia- 
tion. I  see  beauty  in  ornamentation,  in 
the  color  of  gate  and  wall.  I  find  new 
delight  in  the  sight  of  things.  Formerly 
I  had  no  interest  in  art.  Now  I  am 
learning   to   sketch   and   draw." 

In  this  incident  there  is  a  lesson  for 
people  who  grumble  over  their  misfor- 
tunes and  get  nowhere  with  their  grumb- 
ling. "The  slings  and  arrows  of  out- 
rageous fortune"  cannot  pierce  a  stout 
heart. 


INDIANS  RETAIN 
KEEN  EYESIGHT 


White  Man   Civilization  Fails 


to  Dim  Vision 


-,   ;  i 


.. . f 

MUSKOGEE,  Okla.,  March  31  <AP)- 
Undimmed  by  civilization,  the  keen  eye- 
sight of  the  Indians,-  ebsential  in  early 
days  to  detect  the  presence  of  enemies 
or  of  wild  game  for  rood,  still  is  retained 
for  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  the  present 
generation. 

Dr.  Charles  Southard,  secretary  of  the 
Eyesight  Conservation  Council  of  Amer- 
ica, after  testing  the  eyes  of  school 
children  in  19  states,  said  that  the  400 
Indian  students  at  Baeone  College  here 
possesses,  collectively,  the  best  eyesight 
uf   any   group    he    had    examined. 

"The  Indians  read  distant  charts  with 
ease,"  he  said,  "while  their  white 
cousins  are  unable  to  make  out  the 
largest   characters." 

'Dr.  Southard  cautioned  the  Indians, 
however,  that  unless  they  stopped  read- 
ing while  lying  in  bed  this  marvelous 
faculty  would   be  endangered. 
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BLIND  ARTISANS 


By  Holmes 


they  have  some  difficulty  in  induc- 
ing persons  to  employ  the  blind  when 
they  are  not  familiar  with  them  hut 
once  they  have  been  placed  it  is  rare 
indeed  that  any  change  is  made.  The 
employer  is  usually  satisfied  with 
the  product  and  the  laborer  in  this 
instance  is  rarely  inclined  to  make 
any  change.  The  field  for  blind  work- 
men is  constantly  being  enlarged  by 
discovering  new  work  of  which  they 
are  capable.  Owing  to  safety  de- 
vices which  have  been  recently 
placed  on  printing  presses  it  is  possi- 
ble for  a  bli»d  person  to  act  as  feed- 
er. Many  are  trained  to  work  about 
small  automatic  machines.  By  the 
use  of  dictaphones  blind  persons  are 
employed  now  as  typists.  There  are 
many  blind  persons  employed  as  as- 
semblers of  electrical  devices  and 
there  are  many  employed  as  tuners 
in  piano  factories. 


Wrapping   electrical    apparatus. 
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MAY  LOSE  SIGHT  FROM 
BATTERY  EXPLOSION 

[Special    Dispatch    to    The    Herald) 

TILTON.  N.  H.,  March  22— Leon  Sev- 
erance, garage  proprietor,  is  in  a  critical 
condition  at  the  Franklin  Hospital  as 
the  result  of  the  explosion  of  an  auto- 
mobile battery  at  his  garage  here  this 
afternoon.  His  skull  is  fractured  and 
he  will  probably  lose  the  sight  of  at 
least  one  eye  and  probably  both  eyes. 
Severance,  who  operates  a  public  garage 
was  applying  an  acetylene  torch  to  re- 
pair   the    battery    when    the    explosion 

occurred.  He'was  rushed  to  the  Frank- 
lin Hospital  and  underwent  an  operation 

by  Dr.  A.  A.  Beaton  of  Franklin. 


Boston  Squ^ay  Po-str 
^. 

Two  Blind  Contestants 

in  Dublin  Election 

DTJBDIN,  April  4— Two  blind  men  ai 
to    be    nominated    to    contest    seats    i" 
Dublin  in  the  approaching  general  e>. 
tion.      They  are  Denis  Byrne  and  John 
Xeary.       An    appeal   for   election   fund? 
was  issued  today.      Both  are  leaders  o>' 
the   Interests   of   the   blind   commu- 
They    refuse    to    ally   themselves   with 
any  political  party  and  expect  financia 
help  and  votes  from  all  parttesL 


I 


»  *" 


Ce^«r  feYlsXowa  BecoT^. 

/Wi.1    II, 
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Sightless  Student  Here,; 

Accomplished  Musician,  | 

Fitting  Himself  To| 

Become  Language  1 

Instructor  To  The  Blind 

William      Morrissey,      twenty-five 
years    old    and    a    first-year    student 
at  Teachers  college,   has  been   blind' 
from    birth.   A    pathetic     figure      he  j 
makes  as.  cane  in  hand,  he  taps  his.| 
way   up   and    down   the   halls    of  the  j 
.auditorium    building.      and    to      and  : 
from  classes,  along  the  walks  where 
other  students  saunter'  so  gaily  and 
carelessly.  Rather  frail  and  small  he1 
is — not    much   over      five      feet      in 
height — as   one   is  likely   to   be  who  I 
'has    never    been    able      to      exercise 
strenuously  out  of  doors.  He  has  An 
intelligent,  sensitive  face,  dark  hair, 
blue   eyes   and      characteristic      fea- 
tures of  the  Irish.  For  William  Mor- 
rissey  is   Irish,   and   he   has   a   great 
deal  of  the  pluck  as  well  as  the  sen- 
sitiveness  and   imagination     of     his 
race. 

First   of  all  one  learns  that  he  is 
a   musician.    He   is   accomplished   on  , 
both  piano  and  pipe-organ,   and  has  I 
composed    a    number    of    pieces    for ! 
the  piano.   He  studied   music  during 
the    fifteen    years    and    nine    months 
that    he    attended    the    state    school 
for   the   blind   at   Vinton.  His   inten- 1 
tion.    he    says,    was    to    graduate    in 
music    and    make    it    his    profession, 
'but  due  to  a  nervous  breakdown  he 
had   to  give   up  his  last  year  of  or- 
gan.   About    this      time,      when    hei 
learned    that   he    could    not   hope   to  I 
graduate  in  music,  he  took  up  piano 
tuning,       and       became       proficient 
enough  in  that  craft  to  receive  a  di- 
ploma which  allows  him  to  follow  it' 
as   a   trade.   He  hopes   to   be  able  to  j 
earn   some   money   by  tuning  pianos  j 
while  he  is  attending  Teacher's  col- 
lege.   Dean  L.    I.   Reed   is    especially 
'interested  in  the  young  man  and  al- 
'  s0    hopes    to    secure    work    for    him, 
along   this   line.    At   present   Morris- 
sey  is   taking  piano   lessons   of  Miss 
Alta  Freeman  and  will  plav  in  a  re- 
cital  to    be   given  'by   her   pupils    on 
Tuesday    night    of    this  week,    when 
he    will   play  "Indian   Lament,"    one 
of  his   own  compositions,  and  Rach- 
iinaninoff's  "Prelude  in  C  sharp  mi- 
nor," of  which  he  has  a  copy  in  the 
Braille   system   of  writing  taught  to 
the  blind.  None  of  his  compositions 
;are    written,    but   he   has    several   so 
well  in  mind  that  -h'e  can  play  them 
readily.    "A    Spring      Frolic"      and 
"March.   Triumphant"    are      two      of 
these.    He    started    composing   music 
about   ten   years   ago,    he    says,   hut 
lias    only   some    of    the    most    recent 
compositions    definitely    outlined    in 

his.  mind.    .  : 

But  William  Morrissey  will  pur- 
sue music  only  as  an  avocation,  for 
he  is  also  proficient  in  languages 
and  feels  that  he  would  like  to 
teach  Spanish  in  a  school  for  the 
blind.  He  states,  that  he  is  intend- 
ing to  get  all\Hie  Spanish  which 
Teachers  college*rTaTTo  offer  in  the 
next  few  years — probably  three 
more  years  as  it  will  take  him  that 
length  of  time  to  secure  his  B.  :A. 
degree.  He  also  knows  Bohemian,, 
and     Esperanto,     the    phonetic    Ian 


gunge    invented    to    be    a    universal) 
language.      The   latter  he   picked  up 
by  himself,  and  the  former  he  learn- 
ed from  a  Bohemian  student  in  the  [ 
school   for   the  blind   whom  he   used  j 
to  help  with  English.  Ho  has  trans- J 
lated    tw0    Bohemian    songs,    one    of  < 
which  he  received  in  correspondence 
with  a  man  in  Austria,  and  the  oth- 
er from  a  man  in  Czezcho^Slovakia. 
"Language   is  a   subject  of  vital  in- 
terest,"   Morrisse'y    says.    "It    gjves 
one    insight    into    the  'psychology   of 
a   people,   and  helps  broaden  a  per- 
son's sympathies.   It   also   helps   one  | 
to  better  understand  one's  own  lan-j 
guage,  and  to  see  its  defects.   I  can 
become,   proficient    in    language    be- 
cause  language   is   essentially  a  sci- 
ence  of  the  ear,   just-  as   mathemat- 
ics is  a  science   of  the  eye,  and  the 
ear  of  the  blind  is  always  more  deli- 
cately attuned  to  sounds  and  inflec- 
tions   than    the    ear    of    those    who 
see,"  the  blind  boy  says. 

Morrissey's  home  is  on  a  farm 
near  Coggon,  la.  There  are  six  chil- 
dren in  the  family,  and  he  and  hisl 
twin  sister  are  the  oldest.  Because! 
his  people  are  farmers  and  because 
of  the  large  family  they  are  far  from 
wealthy  and  are  not  able  to  help  the 
boy  get  an  education.  He  has  two| 
brothers  and  three  sisters,  counting 
his /twin  sister,  who  is  in  training 
for  a  nurse  at  Mercy  hospital  in  Ce- 
dar Rapids.  His  blindness  wascaus- 
ed  by  a  doctor's  carelessness,  which 
caused  a.  hemorrhage  of  the  optic 
nerve  at  his  birth.  In  religion  he  is 
of  the  Catholic  faith.  He  is  rooming 
at  2020  College  street. 

"I  have  In  mind  at  the  present 
a  theme  for  a  larger  and  more  ex-| 
tensive  musical  composition  founded 
on  a  story  read  to  us  in  Spanish! 
and  called  "El  Parel,"  meaning  the 
pear-tree,"  the  young  man  said.  "It| 
will  be  a  musical  cycle  of  probably 
four  parts,  and  will  attempt  to 
bring  out  the  feeling  of  this  very; 
beautiful  story." 
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Wins  in  Piano 
Preliminary 


A  Wind  schoolboy  was  among  the 
fifteen  winners  selected  last  night  in 
a  preliminary  test  of  th,e  Annual 
Greater  Chicago  Children's  Piano 
Playing-  Tournament. 

This    win-   . 


iTOiirrn'Tii 


Frances  Ernst. 


n  ©  r  ,  who 
'  was  one  out 
of    five     se-i 

lected  at  the 
Waller  High 
,S  c  h  o  o  1,  is 
William 
Curtis  Jr.,  of 
2409  Wilson 
av„  a  fourth 
grade  pupil 
of  the  Bur- 
ley  School. 

The  four 
other  win 
ners  chosen 
at  that 
school  were 
v i rginia 
Herzeg,  1808 
Otto  St., 
George  Koe- 
nystgen, 
3316  N.  Ra- 
cine av, , 
Helen  M . 
Noger,  2854 
N.  Racine 

av.,  and  Ellen  L.  Komori,  3317  Shef- 
field, av.,  a  Japanese  girl. 

Judges  who  made  this  selection 
were  Miss  Eva  Jacks  and  Miss  Hya- 
cinth Glomski  of  the  Gunn  School 
of  Music  and  Mrs.  Jesse  Hibbard. 

Winners  selected  in'  a  preliminary 
test  at  the~GarfIeld  School  were 
Marguerite  L.  Wllmonsky,  1140  W. 
Eighteenth  St.;  Miriam  .  Folloder, 
2138  W.  Twenty-second  St.;  Mary 
Casali,  1110  S.  May  St.;  Dante  Gual- 
ano,  941  W.  Taylor  St.,  and  Sylvia 
Sabonis. 

They  were  selected  by  Sara  Levee 
of  the  Gunn  School  of  Music,  Henry 
[,.  Nurnberger,  Arthur  Kitti  of  the 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  and 
William  R.  Wenigman  ot  the  Schulz 
Piano   Co.j 

Five  more  winners  selected  at  the 
Phillips  Jr.  High  School  were  Jean 
Sallantyne,  2918  Ellis  av.;  Sophia 
Valenta,  2912  Wentworth  av.;  Rich- 
ard Roman,  3206  Lime  St.;  Birute 
Sarpalius,  812  W.  Thirty-third  St., 
and   Hildegard   Forrester. 

The  judges  were  Miss  Elizabeth 
L.  Guerin  of  the  Gunn  School  of 
Music,  T.  W.  Phillips  of  the  Wur- 
litzer  Co.,  and  George  C.  Gault  of 
the  Dixie  Music  Company. 

All  winners  were  given  gold  med- 
als and  are  to  have  a  chance  to 
compete   in   district   tests. 

Three  more  preliminary  tests  will 
be  held  tonight  at  S  o'clock.  They 
will  be  held  in  the  auditorium  of 
the  following  schools: 

Oglesby  school,  7646  S.  Green  St.; 
Marshall  High  School,  3250  W. 
Adams  st.,  and  Stockton  Jr.  High 
School,  4430  Beacon  st. 

Eleven-year-old  Frances  Ernst  of 
1337  W.  Madison  St.,  has  the  dis- 
tinction °f  having  received  the  high- 
est honors  at  any  of  the  piano  tests. 
She  received  a  -core  of  100  by 
judges  who  selected  her  a  winner 
at  the  Crane  High  School. 
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OPEN  AIR  FUNERAL 

FOR  VICTIMS  OF  FIRE 

BRYANTS  POND,  Me,  April  15- 
Funeral  services  for  the  victims  of  last 
night's  fire  will  be  held  at  10  a  m  to- 
morrow. Charles  Kelley,  85,  and  Mrs 
Viola  Rose,  70,  who  met  death  in  the 
turning  of  their  home.  Mrs  Rose 
Eacrificed  her  life  in  an  attempt  to 
rescue  Mr  Kelley  who  was  blind  and 
helpless. 

An  open-air  funeral  will  be  held  be- 
side the  ruins,  village  folk  paying 
final  tribute  to  Mr  Kelley,  who  will 
be  buried  nearby,  and  Mrs  Rose  who 
■will  find  final  rest  in  the  cemetery  at 
West  Paris. 


COLUMBUS    fO.!'  STAT"    JOURNAS. 
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BlincLjO  Hear  Music 
■J  ILFReith's  Tomorrow 

i^hlT>lind  persons  In  Columbus,  In- 
cluding children  'at  the  State  .School 
!or  the  Blind,  have  been  invited  by 
Burns  O'Sullivan,  manager  of  the 
Kelth-Albee  Palace  Theater,  to  attend 
tf.  muslcale  at  10  a.  m.  tomorrow  at 
[he  theater. 

The  musleale  Is  to  bo  given  In  con- 
nection with  National  Vaudeville  Ar- 
ista' Week,  being  celebrated  at  the 
Palace.  On  the  program  will  be  tho 
Goodrich'  Sllvertown  Cord  Orchestra; 
bat  Ollliuk,  organist,  and  Al  and  ten 
Waldman,   harmonica  players. 

Columbus  AutomobUe  Club  mem- 
bra will  furnish  machines  to  take 
he  blind  children  to  the  perfo.  m- 
nce. 


CI  EVELAND    (OA    PRESS 
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BLIND  GIRL  IN 
MrUSIC   TESTS 

Memory  Contest  Starts  at 
(#>    2:30  Today. 

A  blind  girl  will  carry  the  colors 
of  A39rsSnB"b'unior  High  school  into 
the  music  memory  contest  at  Ma- 
sonic auditorium  this  afternoon 
where  entrants  from  schools  and 
women's  clubs  will  compete. 

With  the  tests  for  this  seventh  an- 
nual contest  with  the  Cleveland  or- 
chestra just  the  same  for  her  as  the 
hundreds  of  others  entered,  Josephine 
Teebles  will  compete  on  an  equal 
basis  with  the  field.  She  is  assisted 
in  her  studies  by  the  blind  depart- 
ment of  the  board  of  education. 

The  contest  begins  at  2:30  when 
the  orchestra  will  play  the  first  of 
che  selections  chosen  for  the  memory 
tests. 


BOSTON   MORNING   GLOBE 
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The  Win*  strtdc 
won    tMOMaonual 


iged  22,  who  has 
oratorical   contest   at 
the  University  of  Santa  Clara,  in  Cali- 
fornia,   has   a   remarkable   scholarship  ' 
recordi,    although   he    is   totally   blind;  ! 
has   taken   a  conspicuous   part   in   uni-  i 
versity  activities  of  every  sort,  includ- 
ing swimming  and  wrestling;  and  has 
distinguished  himself  as  a  poet,  actor, 
and  singer.     That  ought  to  make  some 
of   us    feel   ashamed. 


OFHIJdNIY 


Lookin  ;  Toward   Organibation 
►ciation  to  Aid 
Them 


of  Aspec 


For  the  past  two  weeks  George 
Hackenberg,  field  representative  of 
the  state  council  for  the  blind  of  tho 
state  department  of  welfare,  has  been 
located  in  Allentown.  He  is  making 
a  survey  in  Lehigh  county  of  all 
persons  who  are  blind  or  partially 
blind.  This  will  determine  how 
many  people  there  are  in  the  county 
totally  or  partially  without  sight, 
their  conditions,  listing  those  who 
are  successful,  as  well  as  those  whom 
it  might  be  possible  to  help  in  one 
way  or  another.  The  object  is  look- 
ing .  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
branch,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  in  this  section,  so 
that  a  worker  may  be  employed  to 
give  instructions  in  reading  of  raised 
type,  to  help  those  who  are  able  to 
do  some  kind  of  work  that  will  aid 
in  their  self  support,  to  arrange  for  ■ 
children  without  sight  to  go  to 
special  schools,  to  give  those  who 
wish  something  to  do  to  occupy  their 
time,  and  to  assist  in  any  other  pos- 
sible way. 

Mr,  Hackenberg  is  himself  a  par- 
tially blind  man,  and  a  graduate  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind.  He  has 
been  a  teacher  in  several  schools  for 
the  blind  in  other  states,  and  was 
several  years  ago  doing  work  among 
the  adult  blind.  He  is  therefore  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  things  blind 
people  can  and  cannot  do,  and  as  he 
puts  it  "the  blind  folks  are  usually 
willing  to  talk  to  me,  because  I  am 
in  the  same  boat."     , 

The  field  representative  is  makins 
his  headquarters  at  the  Stag  Hotel, 
627  Hamilton  street,  Allentown.  He 
has  about  completed  his  work  in  Al- 
lentown itself,  and  has  found  some 
seventy  blind  persons  here.  Many 
of  these,  of  course,  have  partial 
sight.  He  is  now  starting  to  go  out 
into  the  county,  to  reach  those  in 
the  smaller  towns  and  rural  sections. 
The  Lions  club  is  interested  in 
sponsoring  this  work,  and  is  helping 
Mr.  Hackenberg  by  having  members 
take  turns  in  furnishing  a  car  and 
driver,  so  that  transportation  can  be 
facilitated. 

The  citizens  of  Lehigh  county  can  i 
help  the  work  in  the  following  way: 
Anyone  knowing  of  a  man,  woman, 
or  child,  with  seriously  defective 
vision,  send  the  name  of  that  person 
to  Dr.  Willard  C.  Masonheimer,  1314 
Hamilton  street,  chairman  of  the 
Lions  club  committee  of  Allentown  on 
work  for  the  blind. 
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Articles  Produced  by  Blind 
Will  Be  Put  on  Sale  Monday 


David  Rau,  blind  shoemaker,  who  learned  his  trade  after  he  had  lost  his  sight;  makes  his  living  by 
repairing  and  rehabilitating  old  shoes  at  the  shop  conducted  by  the  Society  for  the  Blind.  In  the  picture 
above  Mr.  Rau  is  shown  working  on  shoes  he  is  repairing  for  the  state  school  at  Owatonna. 


Craftsmen  Turn  Out  Han- 
diwork Through  Long 
Winter  Months. 


Through  the  long  winter  months, 
in  parlors,  in  improvised  workshops, 
at  the  looms  and  benches  of  the 
workshop  at  2835  Nicollet  aveniie, 
the  blind  of  Minneapolis  have  been 
busy  turning   out   their   handiwork. 

Beginning  Monday  these  things 
which  they  have  wrought  with  care 
and  patience  will  be  offered  to  the 
public  at  the  twenty-first  semi-an- 
nual sale  conducted  for  them  by  the 
Minneapolis  Society  for  the,BUn<lon 
the  fourth  floor  of  the  £?  SV  Bon- 
aldson  Co. 

All  sorts  of  decorative  and  useful 
handiwork  madeb  y  the  blind  people 
will  be  offered  for  sale  during  the 
week  from  hand-painted  wooden 
toys,  window  boxes  and  decorative 
ornaments  to  woven  rugs,  brooms 
and  brushes. 

New  Feature  Installed. 

A  new  feature  which  has  been  I 
aild.-d  to  the  work  offered  by  the! 
blind  for  the  first  time  this  year  Is  J 


the  art  weaving. 

Mrs.  Delcie  Jordan,  who  with  her 
husband,  Frank  Jordan,  has  been  In 
charge  of  the  rug  weaving  depart- 
ment, has  mastered  this  new  art 
this  winter  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Katherine  Wilkinson,  instruc- 
tor. In  a  few  weeks'  time,  sho  has 
learned  to  make  table  runners,  pil- 
low covers  and  chair  covers  of  In- 
tricate patterns  and  attractive  de- 
signs. 

John  Lauby,  who  works  at  home 
in  his  own  workshop  makes  wooden 
toys  and  bright  colored  wooden  birds 
for  window  boxes. 

There   will   also    be    an    exhibition 
of   chair   caning,   and   rush   seating! 
by   two   men   who   specialize   in  that 
work,    John    Waara    and    Carl    Van- 
strum.      These    men    also    specialize  j 
in  repair  work  on   chairs. 
Standard  Set. 

Radiator  brushes  and.  wall  brushes,] 
also  recently  added  to  the  products! 
of  the  department,  knit  stove  hold-! 
ers:  laundry  bags  and  bath  mitts; 
will  be  included  in  the  collection. 

All  the.  articles  offered  for  sale' 
are  stamped  with  the  trademark  of 
the  Victor  rpoducts,  which  means 
that  they  are  up  to  the  standard  set 
by  the  Minneapolis  Society  for  the] 
Blind  for  the  work  that  they  mar-; 
ket  for  the  blind  people. 

Every   afternoon   during    the    con-! 


cert,  music  will  be  played  by  a  blind 
orchestra  who  have  learned  to  play 
by  reading  their  music  through  the 
Braille  system  of  raised  symbols,, 
which  they  learn  by  touch. 

Various  women's  organizations 
have  agreed  to  take  turns  sponsor- 
ing the  sale  each  day  as  follows: 
Monday,  the  League  of  Catholic 
Women;  Tuesday,  the  Minneapolis 
Council  of  Jewish  Women;  Wednes- 
day, .  the  Sunshine  Societj';  Thurs- 
day, the  Women's  club;  Friday,  the 
Women's  division  of  the  Kiwanisi 
club;  Saturday,  a  committee  of  rep- 
tatives  from  all  organizations 
in  a.  special  cleanup  sale. 
Seek  No  Favors. 

"The  blind  don't  want  favors  done 
for  thee,"  said  Miss  Edith  H.  Marsh, 
executive  secretary  of  the  society. 
"They  simply  want  to  be  able  to 
earn  their  living  like  anyone  else.i 
to  be  useful  members  of  the  com-] 
munity  and  not  be  a  burden  upon 
the  other   members   of  their  family.' 

"The  work  that  they  are  doing 
under  the  supervision  of  the  society 
whlch  we  help  them  to  sell  keeps 
them  busy,  fills  the  empty  hours  o 
the  day,  and  the  proceeds  whic 
ttiiey  receive  from  it  helps  them  t 
pay   their   living   expenses." 
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SIGHTLESS  MAN  BUILDS 
A  HOME  FOR  THE  BLIND 


a  HQ.usa  yjaAx  a  &&S.  man  built,  £oe  yxHEii  suaa  Mm 


LOWELL,  April  23  —  Adolph 
Schneider  built  himself  a  house  by 
the  side  of  the  road.  He  gathered 
stones  from  the  field;  cut  timber 
from  the  woods;  dug  the  foundations 
and  supervised  the  building  of  the 
little  home  himself.  All  the  while  he 
worked  in  the  dark.  His  eyes  have 
never  seen  the  things  which  his 
hands  have  accomplished. 

Sixteen  years  ago  Adolph  lost  his 
sight  in  a  mine  explosion.  Years  of 
active  employment  at  his  trade  of 
toolmaker  had  not  prepared  him  for 
a  life  of  idleness  or  inactivity  so  he 
interested  himself. in  welfare  work 
for  others  who  were  blind  like  him- 
self. 

Had   a   "Picture''    of   House 

He  came  to  Massachusetts  and  set- 
tled in  Westford.  He  purchased  15 
acres  of  land  near  the  North  Chelms- 
ford Highway  and  here  he  determined 


to  build  his  home.  He  had  a  mental 
picture  of  the  type  of  house  he  wanted. 
II  was  to  be  made  of  field  stone  and 
was  to  be"a"  composite  of  three  types 
of  architecture,  German  Piedermeier, 
Colonial  and  ^pamasan. 

Mr  Schneider  got  down  to  work.  H  ■ 
gathered  the  stones  from  his  own  and 
neighboring  fields,  judging  size  and 
shape  by  the  sense  of  touch.  The 
building  of  his  home  was  slow  and 
tedious  work  and  it  required  an  in- 
finite fund  of  patience,  but  Schneider 
stuck  to  it  and  in  time  the  work  was 
accomplished. 

Here  the  builder  was  denied  the 
pleasure  of  standing  back  and  review- 
ing his  handiwork  with  a  proud  eye, 
but  if  he  wondered  over  its  appearance 
it.  was  not  for  long  beca.use  his  neigh- 
bors hastened  to  assure  him  of  its 
charm    and    beauty. 

House  Has  11  Booms 

There  are  11  rooms  In  the  house.  The 
ground  floor  is  taken  up  by  a  large 
lightsome  kitchen,  a  living  room  and  a 
dining  room.  The  upper  floors  contain 
well-furndshed  bedrooms.  The  house  is 
equipped  with  all  modern  conveniences, 
and  is  very  home-like  in*  its  at- 
mosphere. 


The  l*>usekeeper  is  Mrs  Elsa  Pata- 
ratz,  a  native  of  Germany  who  has 
been  of  great  assistance  to  Mr  Schnei- 
der in  the  building  and  management  of 
the  house.  Mr  Schneider  has  expressed 
his  intention  of  making  his  home  a 
study  and  recreation  center  for  blind 
men  and  boys  and  Mrs  Pataratz  is 
making  plans  for  the  success  of  this 
venture  in  welfare  work. 

Mr  Schneider  was  born  in  Germany, 
but  came  to  this  countrv  in  1898  He 
learned  his  trade  of  toolmaker  here 
and  worked  at  it  until  the  time  of  the 
accident  that  cost  him  his  sight  in  1911. 
Study  and  practice  have  made  Mr 
Schneider  skilled  in  overcoming  the  dis- 
advantages of  his  plight.  Out  of  doors 
he  is  led  by  a  German  police  dog.  The 
two  are  inseparable  and  they  are 
familiar  figures  in  the  local  country, 
side. 

Indoors.  Mr  Schneider  needs  no  guide. 
He  knows  his  home  unerringly.  Up- 
stairs and  down  he  moves  about  with 
sure  and  certain  step.  He  does  not 
need  the  sight  of  human  eves  to  find 
his  way  around.  His  hands  have 
built  ihis  house  and  in  so  doing  ihuf 
hase  'l.rawn  a  picture  cf  it  upor 
I  screen  of  memory. 
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BBAILLE  CLUBS 
SEEK  TO  EXPAND 

Blind  Musicians  Urge  Fctl- 
j  eration  to  Organize  Units 
in  Each  State 


Special  from  Monitor  Bureau 
CHICAGO,      April     26— Musicians 
who  read  their  notes  with  their  fin- 
gers, organized  into  the  Braille  Mu- 


sical Club  of  Chicago,  are  urging  the 
National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs 
to  form  a  Braille  unit  in  every  state. 
The  primary  object  is  to  obtain  en- 
gagements  for  blind  musicians. 

Women's  clubs  of  Chicago  and 
neighboring  cities  co-operate  with 
the  Braille  Club  by  engaging  their 
artist  members,  said  Miss  Helen  B. 
Oand,  president  of  the  former.  A  five- 
riece  orchestra  with  tenor  or  so- 
prano soloists  is  available,  in  addi- 
tion to  instrumental  soloists  and  dra- 
.  matic  readers. 

More  than  fiO  members  are  num- 
bered .by    the     society     which     was 


formed  about  eight  years  ago.  An 
employment  chairman  conduct?  an 
informal  booking  bureau  at  her  home. 
Transcribing  music  into  Braille  is' 
another  of  its  functions.  Its  mem- 
bers meet  monthlv  in  a  down-town 
hotel. 

St.  Louis  formed  a  similar  club  a 
year  ago  last  December,  said  Miss 
Mary  McCann,  the  only  Braille  dele- 
gate to  the  recent  convention  of  the 
Federation.  Miss  McCann  went  to 
St.  Louis  to  organize  the  unit.  She 
knows  of  only  these  two  in  the  entire 
country. 

The  Chicago  society  is  affiliated 
with  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  but  does  not  limit 
its  service  to  women  musicians. 
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EVERYDAY 
QUESTIONS 

ANSWERED  BY 

DR.  S.  PARKES  CADMAN 


I  am  as  deaf  as  a  post,  lonely,  sad,  with 
a  lot  of  things  I  would  like  to  say,  but 
few  care  to  talk  to  me  and  they  are  not 
always  near  when  I  need  them.     I  am 
getting    disheartened    and    at    times    I 
know  I  am  cranky.     What  shall  I  do 
to  avoid  being  sour  and  repellant? 
Have  you  ever  thought  that  youii 
fellow-sufferers,  the  blind,  are  usu-i 
ally   clubable   individuals,   cheerful,) 
companionable  and  averse   to  well 
meant  but  not  mistaken  sympathy? 
4f  not,  why  not  study  them  here- 
after.    Their   example   warns   you 
against     the     suspicious     behavior 
which  views  others  as  contemptu- 
ous or  indifferent  towards  your  hard 
lot. 

Laugh  when  they  laugh.  Turn  the 
edge  of  their  merriment,  remem- 
bering that  you  furnish  your  share 
of  it  and  have  a  right  to  partici- 
pate. If  the  laugh  is  against  you, 
the  situation  can  be  made  comical 
instead  of  awkward.  Compensation 
follows  this  course,  whereas  morose- 
ness  and  melancholy  penalize  its 
neglect. 

You  must  get  self-expression  or 
blow  up  in  useless  discontent  and 
rage.  So  keep  pad  and  pencil  handy. 
Have  a  hobby,  no  matter  what,  if  it 
interests  you  in  living  things.  Ask 
conversationalists  to  favor  you  with 
slow,  distinct  utterance  and  not  to 
shout,  since  in  your  case  this  Is  su- 
perfluous,  but  to  shape  their  lips 
for  you  to  read  from  them  what  la 
said. 

I  manage  to  make  myself  under- 
stood by  several  stone  deaf  parish- 
ioners and  enjoy  bawling  into  the 
ear  trumpets  of  others  who  retain  a 
vestige  of  hearing.  The  intercourse 
is  a  pure  pleasure  to  me,  and  not 
without  benefit,  I  trust,  for  them. 
Above  all  else  believe  and  act  as  one 
who  is  essentia!  to  your  fellow-crea- 
tures. Never  loot  upon  yourself  as 
out  of  the  game.  Tney  are  for  the 
most  part  well  disposed  and  you  can 
And  in  and  by  them  countless  re- 
sources of  pleasure  and  nrofit. 
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jBoe  Mayeux,  thejg^ri^ 

Boy,  Opens  Business 

A  new  business  establishment 
sprang tup\o.yern1;rht  at  the  corner 
of  J4p4*on  jfend  Tenth"  Streets.  Thei 
buildinr,  aj  substantial  structure 
made  If  canvas,  is  about  four  feet 
squaremnd  higher  than  your  head  and 
is  stocked  with  cold  drinks  of  every 
description,  ice  cream,  cigarettes  and 
candy.  This  establishment  will  be 
the  official  agent  of  The  Alexandria 
Dally  Town  Talk.  The  proprietor 
and  manager  of  the  new  business  Is 
Blind  Joe  Mayeux. 

In  conjunction  with  the  business 
there,  which  will  be  operated 
temporarily  by  Joe's  sister, 
Miss  Delphine  Mayeaux,  Joe 
will  operate  a  push  wagon  for  his 
wares  in  the  business  section  of | 
town.  His  first  trip  with  the  wagon 
yesterday  netted  him  a  neat  sum  and| 
he  predicts  that  he  will  do  a  heavy1 
business  at  both  his  establishment 
and  on  the  street.  } 


NEWARK.   N.  J.   NEWS 


The  Blind  ji>f  a  Great  City  j 

Anjkstyj&Keot  the  blind  people  in 
New  pQft  made  by  the  workers  of  the 
LighfSjwisb,  an  institution  which.,  has 
undertaken  the  care  of  the.  blind  to 
the  point  of  making  them  se^f  support- 
ing, has  revealed  that  there  are  400  of 
these  sightless  persons  in  Manhattan 
and  double,  that  number  -in  Greater 
New  York.  The  society  has*  a.  number 
of  field  workers  whose  duty  it  is  to  find 
places  for  the  blind  workmen.  They 
say  they  have  some  difficulty  in  in- 
ducing persons  to  employ  the  blind  j 
when  they  are  not  familiar  with  them, ; 
but  once  they  have  been  placed  it  Is 
rare  indeed  that  any  change  is  made. 
The  employer  is  usually  satisfied  with 
the  product  and  the  worker  in  this  in- 
stance is  rarely  inclined  to  make  any 
change.  The  field  for  blind  workmen 
is  constantly  being  enlarged  by  dis- 
covering new  work  they  are  capable  of. 
Owing  to  safety  devices  which  have 
been  recently  placed  on  printing  presses 
It  is  possible  for  a  blind  person  to  act 
as  feeder.  Many  are  trained  to  work 
on  small  automatic  machines. 

By  the  use  of  dictaphones  blind  per- 
sons are  employed  now  as  typists.  There 
are  many  blind  persons  employed,  as 
assemblers  of  electrical  devices "  and 
there  are  many  employed  as  fr 
gjlano  factories 
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Blind  Man  Says  Sense 

of  Touch  Gets  Tired 

Touch,  the  second  sense  the  blind 
turn  to  (after  hearing),  has  been  per-] 
haps  most  in  the  spotlight,  but  at  the 
same  time  easily  the  most  overrated  of 
all  the  senses  they  utilize.  First  of  all 
'it  has  a  fatigue  factor  second  only  to 
smell,  as  tactile  reading,  its  most  con- 
spicuous application,   demonstrates. 

Apparently,  it  should  be  as  easy  to 
read  lines  of  embossed  characters  -„ith 
the  finger  tips  as  it  is  lines  of  printed 
characters  with  the  eye,  once  the  al- 
phabet is  mastered.  But  it  is  not. 
Touch   simply  tires  out. 

In  my  own  case  (and  I  have  been 
reading  by  touch  IS  years;  two  hours 
is  the  extreme  limit  for  continuous 
reading  and  long  before  that  the  end 
organs  are  so '  irritated  and  there  is 
such  a  general  restlessness  that  it  is 
most   difficult  to   proceed. 

The  general  usefulness  of  touch  is 
also  limited  by  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
motor  sense;  by  which  I  mean  that 
the  fingers  must  be  moved  over  the 
surface  of  an  object,  instead  of  merely 
brought  in  contact  with  it,  if  an  im- 
pression is  the  result.  Many  of  the 
seeing  show  they  are  not  aware  of  this 
when  they  simply  place  the  hand  of  a 
blind  person  on  an   object. 

Reach,  too,  sets  sharply  defined 
bounds  to  touch's  perspective,  often  re- 
sulting in  a  warped  or  fragmentary 
concept  of  an  object,  as  Kipling's  story 
of  the  six  blind  men  and  the  elephant 
aptly  illustrates.  It  is  quite  impracti- 
cable to  touch  many  objects  such  as 
moving  machinery,  hot  metal  or  live 
wires,  at  all — which  restricts  the  use- 
fulness of  the  sense  still  further. 
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FRENCH  BLIND  FAVOR 
NEW  SIMPLE  ALPHABET 


Said  to  Master  the  New  System  in  a 
Few  Minutes 

PARIS,  April  30  (AP) — A  new  system 
of  touch  reading  for  the  blind,  more 
simple  than  Braille,  is  given  promin- 
ence by  the  efforts  of  its  friends  to 
have  it  generally  adopted.  The  blind 
are  said  to  master  it  in  a  few  minutes. 

Louis  Mayrou  devised  the  system  be- 
cause he  found  many  war-blind  could 
not  easily  learn  the  Braille  system.  His 
alphabet  is  made  by  various  positions 
of  three  characters,  a  right  angle,  a  U 
and  a  square. 

President  Isaac  of  the  Union  of  War 
Blind,  the  government  officials  who  in- 
vestigated the  method,  and  many  blind 
have  declared  themselves  in  favor  of 
the  new  method  but  so  far  there  has 
been  no  .extensive  utilization  of  it  in 
the  three'  years  it  has  been  available. 

Children,  it  is  said,  learn  Braille 
easily  but  adults  do  not.  Statistics  are 
quoted  to  show  that  only  one  in  10  of 
those  blinded  in  the  war  h»V«  learned 
the  Braille  system, . 
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Blind  Men  Give  $25 

Pittsfleld,  May  6  (A.P.)— Blind  men  em- 
ployed at  the  local  workshop  for  the 
blind,  have  made  up  a  purse  of  $25,  as 
their  contribution  to  the  flood  relief  fund. 


A  CHANCE  TO  BE  OF  SERVICE 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

I  offer  a  suggestion  for  real  service  in 
behalf  of  the  temporarily  (let  us  hope) 
sightless  patients  at  the  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary.  We  all  need  our  newspaper, 
if  we  read  nothing  else.  And  it  is  easy 
to  understand  then  how  much  these 
patients  miss  the  day's  news.  I  myself 
write  from  personal  experience.  Time 
hangs  heavy  enough  for  them,  and  if 
someone .  were  to  come  to  the  common 
wards,  in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  or 
afternoon,  at  which  times  there  would 
be  no  interference  with  hospital  duties, 
and  read  over  the  news  of  the  daily 
paper,  these  sufferers  would  have  their 
darkness  lightened  by  the  good  Samari- 
tan's presence.     I  know. 

Ralph  WardlaW   Cloag 

Boston,    May    5. 
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MUCH  PATCHED  HEROES 

Nungesser  Full  of  Aluminum  Plates 

— Coli  Blind  of  Eye 
I    NEW  YORK,  May  8  (AP)— Like  the 
airplane  he  is  trying  to  fly  from  Paris 
'to  New  York,  Capt.  Charles  Nungesser 

is  part  metal. 

The  feat  of  bringing  down  47  enemy 
planes  during  the  world  war  that 
brought  him  every  decoration  within 
ithe  power  of  the  French  government  to 
bestow  was  not  accomplished  without 
injury,  and  at  the  close  of  the  conflict, 
Nungesser  virtually  was  patched  to- 
gether with  platinum. 

Surgeons  replaced  shattered  bone  in 
his  skull,  elbows,  thigh,  knee  and  foot 

^Capt^  Francis    Coli.   navigator   with 
Nungesser,  also  lost  an  eye. in  the  war. 
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HOW  WOMEN 
iTMAKE  MONEY 


IN    SPITE    OF    TOTAL    BLINDNESS 

Offhand,  It  would  undoubtedly  be'said 
that  a  girl  who  was  both  deaf  and 
blind  could  never  hope  to  achieve  her 
childhood  ambition  to  become  a  pianist. 
But  Miss  Helen  May  Martin,  of  Olathe, 
Kan.,  proved  differently,  for  she  has 
succeeded  In  overcoming  both  handi- 
caps to  such  a  degree  that  her  services 
are  now  much  In  demand  for  recitals, 
church  entertainments  and  the  like. 

Miss  Martin  was  not  always  deaf  ana 
'blind  but  as  early  as  she  can  remem- 
ber, she  had  a  love  for  the  piano  and 
a  determination  that,  when  she  grew 
up,  she  was  going  to  be  able  to  play 
this  instrument  well.  The  first  obstacle 
to  this  ambition  presented  itself  when, 
at  the  age  of  eight,  se  became  deaf 
and  could  no  longer  hear  what  she  was 
plavtng.  On  top  of  this,  her  eyesight 
became  affected  until,  when  she  was 
17 — some  10  years  ago — she  was  totally 
blind.  In  spite  of  these  apparently 
insuperable  handicaps,  however,  she 
persisted  in  her  study  until  she  became 
an  accomplished  musician  with  a  rep- 
ertory that  might  be  the  envy  of  many 
a  professional,  in  full  possession  of  all 
minor  intricacies  of  the  piano  and  was 
able  to  play  extremely  well,  even  though 

f  SCllXtiGS 

".he  could  not  hear  a  note.   The  vibra- 
tions of  the  piano,  however,  made  them- 
selves felt  through  her  sensitive  finger- 
tips andTwneri  her  eyesignc  commeuteu 
to  fall  her,  she  immediately  started  to 
study  the  system  of  raised  musical  fig- 
ures so  that  se  could  "read"  as  well 
as    "hear"    her    music    through    her 
fingers.     By  memorizing  a  number  of 
Ibars  of  muslo  and  then  playing  them 
lover  and  over  again,  she  gained  a  sure 
sense  of  the  way  In  which  each  selec- 
tion   should    be    played— ignoring    her 
[handicaps  and  succeeding  In  spite  of 
ithera.    In  addition  to  being  an  accom- 
I  plished  planlste,  she  also  operates  the 
i  typewriter  with  the  speed  and  skill  of 
an  expert  stenographer  and  insists  upon 
caring  for  her  own  share  of  the  family's 
sowing,  cooking  and  knitting. 
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MUSSOLINI  GIVES 
BOOK  TO  BLIND 

ROME,  May  12  CUP)— Premier  Mus- 
solini today  donated  to  men  blinded  in 
the  war  an  elaborate  copy  of  his 
biography  printed  In  the  Braille  sys- 
tem. Giorgio  Pini,  who  was  blinded 
during  the  war,  put  the  book  into  the 
-Fti-nillp  svstem.  Mussolini  received  a 
messae-  of  devotion  and  thanks  in  be- 
SSfTthe  Association  of  Men  Blinded 
During  the  War  signed  by  Gen.  Rossi. 
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STORY  OF  WAR'S  TRAGEDY 

(Prom  "The  Message  ol  Theonophy") 
I  "The  Prince  of  Wales  was  asked  one 
!day  if  he  would  visit  a  little  private  hos- 
pital where  36  men,  so  terribly  injured 
in  the  war  that  they  could  never  hope 
for  release,  were  fighting  a  desperate 
battle  of  patience  and  courage.  The 
Prince  named  a  day,  and  drove  round 
privately  to  the  hospital. 

"In  the  ordinary  way  he  went  the 
rounds  and  was  then  conducted  to  the 
door  by  the  grateful  staff.  But  ha 
stopped  suddenly  and  said:  'I  was  told 
you  had  36  patients.  I  have  only 
seen  29.' 

"It  was  explained  to  him  that  trie 
seven  other  patients  were  so  tragically 
disfigured  that  the  visit  to  their  ward 
was  purposely  omitted.  'For  my  sake 
or  theirs?'  he- asked.  'For  yours,  sir, 
was  the  answer. 

"At  once  he  insisted  on  seeing  these 
seven  men.  He  was  ushered  into  the 
ward  where  they  lay,  and  at  each  oea 
he  stopped  -for  some  minutes,  saying 
cheerful  words  and  thanking  eaci  <?.an 
in  the  name  of  England  for  his  sell- 
sacrifice.  ,. 

"Then  once  again,  he  paused  at  tne 
door.  'But  there  are  only  six  men 
here,'  he  persisted.  'Where  is  the  sev- 
enth'' He  was  told  that  nobody  could 
see  the  seventh  man.  Blind,  deaf, 
maimed,  and  disfigured  out  of  likeness 
of  humanity,  this  seventh  man,  they 
told  him,  lay  in  a  bed  in  a  room  By 
himself  from  which  he  never  stirred. 

"'You  must  not  see  him,  sir,'  said 
one  of  the  officials.  'I  must  see  him, 
said  the  Prince.  'Better  not,  sir.  "kou 
can  do  him  no  good.  And  the  sight  is 
terrible.'  'Still  I  wish  to  see  him,'  said 
|  the  Prince. 

"One  of  the  members  of  the  staff  ac- 
companied him  to  that  little  darkened 
room  of  unutterable  tragedy.  He  re- 
lated that  the  Prince  walked  firmlv  to 
the  bedside,  that  he  turned  very  white, 
but  stood,  there  with  bowed  head,  look- 
ing at  the  man  who  could  not  see  or 
I  hear  him,  looking  at  that  wreck  of 
!  manhood,  as  though  he  would  see  the 
final  anguish  of  murderous  and  mon- 
|  strous  war.  Then  very  slowely  the 
i  Prince  stooped  down  and  kissed  the 
I  man's    face." 


Lindbergh  Choked 

with  Emotion 

as  Blind  War 

Hero  Greets  Him 

PARIS,  May  22  (AP)— One  of  the 
most  touching  scenes  which  made  up 
Lindbergh's  first  day  In  Paris  was  when 
Scaplni,  president  of  the  Association  of 
Veterans  Blinded  in  the  War,  was  led 
'  up  to  him  on  the  embassy  staircase. 
Scapinl  had  waited  two  hours  to  meet 
the  filer.  When  he  did  meet  him,  the 
blind  man,  speaking  In  English,  said: 

"I  am  very  sorry  not  to  be  able  to 
see  you,  sir,  for  you  are  the  bravest  man 
In  the  world.  I  come  to  bespeak  con- 
gratulations from  the  war  blind  of 
France." 

Lindbergh,  his  throat  choked  with 
I  emotion,  could  not  utter  a  word;  he 
could  only  press  a  little  tighter  the 
grip  he  held  on  the  veteran's  hand. 

Even  before  the  break  of  day,  when 
he  had  been  in  France  only  a  few 
hours,  invitations  to  Capt.  Lindbergh 
began  to  arrive  at  the  embassy.  He  was 
invited  to  a  football  match,  to  preside 
at  a  cross-country-run,  to  go  to  num- 
berless dinners,  dances,  teas,  charity  af- 
fairs, everything  in  the  world. 

One  woman,  telephoned  that  she  was 
going  to  have  a  dinner  party  and  would 
like  to  have  him  as  a  guest  to  meet 
some   nice   people. 

Although  he  has  won  the  heart  of  the 
world,  Capt.  Lindbergh  is  keeping  his 
own.  An  Englishman  asked  him  this  af- 
ternoon if  he  were  married  or  single, 
and  he  answered  laconically:  "Not  mar- 
ried, not  engaged,  and,  as  we  say  at 
home,  I  haven't  got  any  prospects  of 
being." 

The  young  American  blrdman  Intends 

to  fly  over  Paris,  and  also  hopes  to  go 

to  London. 

"In  your  own  plane?"  someone  asked. 

"Certainly.   It   isn't   damaged   much. 

The  crowd  might  have  punched  a  hole 

or  two  in  it,  but  it  is  still  all  right." 

"Are  you  going  to  fly  back  to  New 

York?"   he   was   asked. 

"I  don't  see  any  reason  to,"  the  flyer 
replied. 
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The  exultation  of  a  reconquest  is  in  these 
simple,  touching  lines  in  the  New  York 
Times: 

BRAILLE 

By  a  Blind  Student 

Faltering,  fumbling 
O'er  the  strange  signs, 
My  fingers  are  stumbling, 
Trying  with  all  my  might 
I  spell  out  words  aright 
As  children  do. 
Learning  to  read  anew. 
By  touch,  not  sight. 

Faster  and  faster. 
O'er  the  strange  words. 
My  ringers  are  gliding. 
Then  sentences  come 
And  the  victory's  won! 
Open  flies  the  door, 
I  thought  closed  evermore. 
Into  precious  Bookland 
Where  old  friends  I  meet. 
And  dear  friends  I  greet, 
With  a  touch  of  the  hand. 


PHILADELPHIA    INQUIRER 


NO    ADAMS    (Mass.}   TRANSCRIPT 
MAY  16,  1927 


CIRCUS  HOST 
T0 10,000  CHiLDRE 


Guests  From  87  Institutions 
to  Attend  Merchant's 
"Happiest  Party" 


Mayor,  Judges'  and  Other 
Notables  to  Help  Entertain 
Charity  Jtfards 


s— s ■ — 

Ten  thousand  children  from  eighty- 
seven  institutions  for  the  blind,  the 
crippled,  the  deaf  and  dwmh^,  and  the 
orphaned — children  whose  physical  and 
economic  handicaps  would  prevent  them 
from  going  themselves — will  be  the, 
joyous  guests  of  Ellis  A.  Gimbel  tomor- 
row afternoon,  at  "the  greatest  shoWj 
on  earth."  the  Barnuin-Bailey  and 
Ringling  Brothers'  Circus.  Not  only  will! 
the  day  be  made  one  of  ecstasy  for  this 
vast  throng  of  boys  and  girls,  for  even 
the  blind  have  every  spectacle  explained 
to  them,  but  they  will  be  given  pea- 
nuts, pretzels  and  lollipops  as  well. 

Mr.  Gimbel  has  been  taking  thou- 
sands of  children  to  the  circus  as  his 
guests  each  year  for  thirteen  years,  and 
when  his  unavoidable  absence  in  Eu- 
rope  last  year  prevented  him  from 
attending  what  he  calls  "my  happiest 
party,"  he  directed  arrangements  for 
the  event  by  cable  weeks  in  advance. 
Notables  to  Assist 
Mayor  Kendrick,  judges,  lawyers  and 
ghvsicians  of  -prominence,  and  notable 
Ph'iladelphians  will  assist  Mr.  Gimbel 
in  the  prodigious  task  of  ushering  the 
blind  and  carrying  the  crippled  boys  and 
girls  to  their  seats.  Many  of  these 
notables  will  serve  as  "explainers,"  too, 
go  that  the  sightless  children  may  know 
and  understand  what  is  going  on  in 
the  amphitheatre  below  the  vast  sea  of 
seats. 

Mr.  Gimbel  has  arranged  for  a  great 
fleet  of  motor  trucks  to  transport  the 
crippled  and  the  blind  boys  and  girls 
from  the  institutions  where  they  re- 
side to  the  circus  tent  itself.  In  the 
tent  a  group  of  strong  men.  specially 
retained  for  the  purpose,  will  lift  the 
crippled  and  the  blind  from  the  trucks 
with  gentle  hands,  and  turn  them  over 
to  the  custody  of  the  ushers  on  Mr. 
Gimbel's  "staff,"  who  will  forget  for  a 
day  that  they  are  men  of  wealth  and 
prominence,  to  join  with  the  merchant 
himself  in  insuring  the  children  a  joy- 
ous time. 

From  Gladys  Virginia  Shockley,  elev- 
en years  old,  who  is  totally  blind,  and  a 
resident  at  the  Overbrook  School  for 
the  Blind,  Mr.  Gimbel  last  Tuesday  re- 
ceived this  expression  of  appreciation 
in  the  raised  dots  of  Braille — the  form 
of  writing  by  which  the  blind  are  able 
to  read,  through  the  sensitiveness  of 
their  fingers: 

"Dear  Mr.  Gimbel: 
"Just  a  few  lines  to  thank  you  for 
the    afternoon    at    the    circus.    Monday, 
May  3.   There  was  not  one   thing  that 
I  did  not  enjoy. 

"I  thank  you  mauy  times  for  your 
generosity  to  us,  and  I  am  sure  every-] 
body  had  a  splendid  time. 

"Sincerely   yours, 

"Gladys   Virginia    is  uacfcieyf  | 


faith  In  God  Would  Cut  Suicides, 
Dr.  Ravi  Booth  Tells  Girls9  Clubs 


Discusses  Physical,  Mental  and  Moral  Blindness  at 
Spring  Convention  of  Western  Section  of  Massa- 
chusetts League  of  Girls'  Clubs  in  This  City— Seven- 
ty-five Delegates  Here  Enjoy  Busy  Two-days'  Pro- 
gram.: 


"Fewer  suieictes  would  be  commit- 
ted tcday  if  if  it  were  posible  to 
instill  into  tbe  hearts  of  would-be 
suicides,  a  faith  in  their  Maker,  and 
a  genuine  and  complete  trust  in 
His  goodness  and  to  impress  upon 
their  minds  the  fact  that  God  is  our 
eternal  refuge,"  said  Rev.  Vincent 
Ravi  Booth  of  Old  Bennington,  in 
an  address  on  "Blindness  and  Its 
Cure,"  .before  the  Spring  convention 
of  the  western  section  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts League  of  Girls'  clubs  in 
this  city  on  Saturday  morning. 
Three  Types  of  Blindness 

Three  types  of  blindness  were  dis- 
cussed in  detail  by  the  speaker  and 
the  first  of  these  was  blindness  of 
the  physical  eyesight.  While  Ameri- 
ca, as  the  result  of  science  and 
learning,  has  at  the  present  time 
but  little  blindness  to  contend  with, 
there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
cases  of  blindness  to  be  found  on 
foreign  shores,  the  speaker  stated. 
He  mentioned  particularly  the  Italy 
of  30  years  ago  and  described  street; 
scenes  in  which  blind  beggars  im- 
plored a  penny  or  two  from  the 
passerby.  The  money  which  was 
picked  up  by  them  in  this  way,  he 
added,  was  their  only  means  of  sus- 
tenance. Today,  even  in  foreign 
countries,  science  has  made  possible 
much   less   blindness,   he    said. 

Blindness  of  the  mind  was  the 
second  type  of  which  Dr.  Ravi 
Booth  spoke  and  which  he  described 
as  materially  more  serious  than  phy- 
sical blindness.  Illiteracy,  he  gave! 
as  the  prime  cause  of  mental  blind-, 
ness  and  went  on  to  say  that  super- 1 
stition  and  fear  are  the  aftermath! 
of    such    blindness.      He    stated    the  i 
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BLIND  SWIMMER 
TO  START  TRAINING 

Taunton  Man  Plans  to  Be 

in  Cape  Cod  Race 
• 

TAUNTON,  May  21— In  announcing 
that  he  expects  to  start  training  soon 
for  the  Cape  Cod  long-distance  swim, 
Dennis  J.  Murphy,  blind  merman,  said, 
"The  $25,000  looks  good  to  me,  although 
I  can't  see  it." 


amazing  fact  that  21  percent  of  the 
people  of  New  England  today  can- 
not read  nor  write  while  In  foreign 
countries  such  as  Sicily  and  Albania 
the  percentage  of  Illiterates  ranges 
from   80   to  90   percent. 

Moral    Blindness 

The  third  type  of  blindness  and 
by  far  the  most  serious,  the  speaker 
stated,  is  moral  blindness,  as  the 
result  of  which,  persons  are  unable 
to  distinguish  the  difference  between 
right  and  wrong.  It  is  infinitely 
worse  to  be  unable  to  tell  the  true 
from  the  false  and  the  good  from 
evil,  than  to  be  unable  to  see  with 
the  physical  eye,  said  the  speaker 
for  the  results  are  far  more  serious. 
"It  must  be  moral  blindness,"  he 
went  on  to  say,  "that  makes  a  hold- 
up gang  shoot  a  motorcycle  police- 
man, and  to  make  sure  of  his  death 
run  over  his  prostrate  body  with 
their  heavy  car;  or  to  commit  most 
of  the  other  awful  crimes,  accounts 
of  which  fill  our  newspapers."  Some 
of  it,  he  admitted  might  be  the  re- 
sult of  deliberate  determination  to 
do  the  wrong  thing,  "but  most  of  it, 
niU3t  be  due  to  Incapacity  of  moral 
vision." 

Jesus,  he  stated,  realized  a  dim- 
ness of  moral  vision  in  those  who 
crucified  him  when  he  said,  "Father 
foTgivie  them  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do." 

In  closing,  Dr.  Ravi  Booth  nrge~!d 
his  audience  to  keep  their  eyes  al- 
ways uoward,  for,  he  said,  "none  of 
us  have  a  perfectly  clear  vision.  Let 
us  admit  the  need  of  correction,  let 
us  admit  that  we  too,  sometimes  see 
crooked.  However,  If  we  but  look 
up  and  see  Jesus,  our  vision  wUl  be 
restored." 


Murphy,  who  first  learned  to  swim 
in  the  River  Lee  at  Cork,  Ire,  morej 
than  50  years  ago,  and  later  showed 
promise  as  a  distance  swimmer  in  the 
Charles  River  and  in  waters  off  ReVere 
Beach,  declares  that  this  Summer  he 
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DENNIS  J.   MURPHY 


1/ 


will  start  intensive  training  near  Plym- 
outh to  determine  if  ho  has  Huffleient 
stoength  to  participate  In  the  $25,000 
classic.  He  does  not  believe  that  ll0 
will  be  able  to  measure  strength  or 
speed  with  some  of  the  younger  swim- 
mers, but  has  an  Idea  that  there  will 
be  a  special  prize  for  veteran  con- 
testants. 

Murphy  came  to  this  country  when 
a  boy,  and  after  attending  school  at 
Cambridge  went  back  to  Ireland  to 
complete  his  education.  Ho  returned 
to  America,  and  was  employed  in  Bos- 
ton as  a  baker.  Later  he  worked  in 
Charlestown,  and  then  came  here, 
where  he  was  suddenly  stricken  blind. 

He  is  now  employed  as  an  agent  for 
the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
and  is  also  in  the  real  estate  business. 
He  is  married  and  has  three  children, 
a  son  aged  24,  and  two  daughters  of 
19  and  8  years.  ..■■■■  mirm  ■» 

MONDAY,  MAY  23,  1927 


Blind  Veteran  Greets  Him 

There  was  another  touching  scene  In 
the  day  of  the  hero— when,  M.  Scapini, 
president  of  the  Association  of  Veterans 
Blinded  in  the  War,  told  Lindbergh, 
speaking  in  English:  "I  am  very -sorry 
not  to  be  able  to  see  you,  sir,  for  you 
are  the  bravest  man  in  the  world.  i 
come  to  bespeak  congratulations  from 
the  war  blind  of  France." 

Seemingly  silenced  by  emotion,  the 
American  said  nothing,  but  pressed  the 
veteran^  hand  more  firmly.  Soapin  , 
having  waited  two  hours  to  meet  the  avi- 
ator, left  the  Embassy  elated. 
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JUDGE  PAYS  FINE 
OF  BUND  PEDDLER 

BROOKLYN,  May  24  (UP)— Magis- 
trate Goldstein  fined  Aaron  Pychik,  a 
peddler,  $2  for  selling  vegetables  with- 
out a  license.  Then  Goldstein  paid  the 
fine  himself  when  it  was  found  that 
pychik,  who  is  blind,  did  not  have  as 
much  as  *2.  I 
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DOBUN  BEQUESTS 
INCLUDE  $220,000 
F(Hl  HOSPITALS 


Just    Filed    Shows 
Estate  Was  Valued 
|  $1,000,000 


_  are  made  to  public  tastitu- 
Mobs  and  the  bulk  of  hia  $1,000,000  es- 
tate to  Ms  family  in  the  will  of  Leo^L. 
DetoUn.  retired  merchant  and  banker, 
filed  to-day  tor  probate  In  Surrogate's 
Court. 


Dobltn  died  May  16.  la»t.  at  Gallup, 
V.  M.  He  was  one  of  the  original  part- 
ners to  Stein,  Doblln  &  Co.,  and  later 
head  of  Leo  L.  Doblln  <te  Co.,  No.  448 
Fourth  Avenue. 

The  Hospital  for  Joint  Diseases  is  the 
largest  charitable  beneficiary,  receiving 
»20,000  outright  and  trust  funds  and 
contingent  bequest*  totaling  $190,000. 
The  money  is  to  be  used  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  an  annex 
to  the  hospital  for  the  free  treatment 
of  crippled  children,  a  dormitory  sotC 
twinlaf  «fhool  for  nurses,  a  pathologi- 
cal department,  a  moving  picture  ma- 
Chine  and.  two  perpetual  beds. 

Other  legacies  to  institutions  include 
1*20,000  to  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of 
Destitute  Blind.  $10,000  each  to  Mount 
8lAs»"lWipWl!l"%nd  the  Sixth  Pythian 
District  Foundation,  as  well  as  contin- 
ipeirt  bequests  of  $60,000  to  other  chari- 
ties. 

Mrs.  Loui6e  H.  Doblin,  the  widow, 
receives  $20,000  outright  and  $20,000 
more  If  she  remarries.  As  long  as  she 
remains  single,  however,  she  gets  the 
income  of  a  $600,000  trust  fund. 

When  Mrs.  Doblln  remarries  or  dies, 
Eva  Leonore  Doblln,  a  daughter,  and 
Leo  L.  Doblin  Jr.,  a  eon,  receive  the 
trust  Income. 

Half  the  principal  goes  to  the  issue 
of  Miss  Doblin  If  she  marries  upon  her 
death,  and  the  remainder  reverts  to 
the  residuary  estate  when  the  son  dies. 
The  residuary  estate  was  left.  In  trust 
for  Miss  Doblin. 

(jBttto>»>  ^a^o.s  ft^S^j, 

'  The  Gossip  Editor  was  fruilty  of  that 
pestilential  street-car  habit.  He  was 
reading  over  the  other  passenger's 
shoulder.  It  wasn't  a  newspaper  this 
time:  a  book.  An  odd  book.  The  Gos- 
sip-Editor stooped,  lower  and  lower. 
Then  he  all  but  had  his  nose  on  the 
very  leaves  of  the  book.  The  man 
simply  had  the  book  open  to  blank 
pages.  There  wasn't  even  the  usual 
title  at  the  top  of  the  page.  No  print 
at  all.  But  then  the  man  ran  his 
lingers  over  the  page,  back  and  forth. 
Braille!  He  was  blind.  With  a  self- 
confidence  and  an  assurance  amazing 
in  a  blind  man  he  stepped  with  certain 
footing  into  the  station  at  Park  strteet. 
There  was  no  tap-tap-tapping  of  a  cane. 
[There  was  no  cane.  He  walked  across 
to  the  other  track  and  boarded  a  car 
.for    Scollay    square. 

.Something  in  his  manner  suggested  he 
Would  have  resented  assistance.  But  at 
Seollay  square,  the  kiosk,  the  traffic, 
the  confusion,  the  crossing.  He  got  off 
the  car,  walked  like  one  who  could 
see.  Upstairs  he  waited  for  the  whistle 
of  the  traffic  officer.  Sensed  that  vehicu- 
lar, traffic  Was  at  standstill  and  crossed 
over.  Then  he  disappeared  inlo  the 
Carney  building — the  most  unusual  and 
extraordinary  blind  man  we  have  ever 
encountered. 

BROOKLYN    TIMES 
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ASKS  BARTER  WITH  BLJlfo^ 

Alderman  Cashmore  Moves  City  Buy 
Their-»t*roducts  Wherever  Possible. 


elreving  that  helping  the  blind  to 
help  themselves  will  bring  better 
results  than  pensions  of  charity, 
Alderman  Cashmore  of  the  4Sth 
Brooklyn  District  introduced  a  re- 
solution in  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
yesterday,  requesting  the  Purchase 
Department  and  departments  of  the 
boroughs  of  New  York  to  purchase 
when  possible  brushes,  brooms, 
mops  and  other  articles  manufac- 
tured  by  the  unfortunates. 


The  resolution  also  suggested 
that  furniture  repair  work  that  could 
he  don--  in  these  Institutions  be 
ii.ii.    by   theclty   departments. 

Abb  hmore,  in  his  intro- 

.  said  he  was  con- 
vinced the  average  blind  person  pre- 
ferred to  make  his  own  living 
rather  than  accept  alms,  but  unless 
there  was  an  outlet  for  his  goods, 
his  labor  Brought  him  nothing.      ^ 
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BLIND  ALL  HER  LIFE,  GETS  B.S. 

New  York  Girl,  22,  Triumphs  at  Colum- 
bia   Teachers'    College 

New  York,  June  2  (A.P.) — Totally  blind 
all  her  life,  Mary  Bierman,  twenty-two. 
is  now  a  bachelor  of  science.  She  has 
received  a  degree  from  Teachers'  Col- 
lege, at  Columbia,  specializing  in  Eng- 
lish. While  attending  college  she  con- 
ducted a  school  in  esthetic  dancing. 
Friends  read  lessons  to  her,  she  took 
notes  at  lectures  in  Braille,  and  used  a 
typewriter  in  answering  examinations. 
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BLIND  MAN  TAGGED,  SHIPPED. 

Labeled  like  a  piece  of  baggage,  a 
blind  man  was  recently  "shipped"  un- 
attended on  an  express  train  from  Cas- 
tlebar  to  Dublin.  He  was  put  on  the 
train  by  officials  of  the  County  Mayo 
institution  for  the  blind,  and  his  desti- 
nation was  the  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital. 
Dublin.  The  large  label  pinned  to  the 
front  of  his  coat  brought  many  hehoers 
during  the  journey  of  150  miles. 
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Honored  at  Withrow. 


Athletie^letter  Awarded  To  Robert 

Kerschner — Two   Schools  Hold 

Class  Day  Exercises. 


Annual  class  day  exercises  of  With- 
row High  School  were  held  at  the 
school  auditorium  yesterday,  with 
William  Biondi,  President  of  the  class 
of  1927,  presiding.  A  feature  of  the 
exercises  was  the  presentation  by 
Walter  Peoples,  assistant  principal,  of 
the  major  athletic  letter  to  Robert 
Kershner,  a  blind  student.  Karshner, 
who  is  the  son  of  W.  G.  Kershner. 
director  of  religious  education  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  has  been  an  enthusiastic 
and  devoted  follower  of  athletics,  and. 
despite  his  handicap,  has  participated 
largely  in  gymnasium  work. 

It  was  in  recognition  of  his  work 
in  the  field  of  athletics,  as  well  as  his 


accomplishments  in  his  class  work, 
that  the 'award  was  given.  The  pre- 
sentation was  a  surprise,  onjly  Mr. 
Peoples  knowing  of  the  plan. 

The  class  history  was  read  by  Lu- 
cille Wiese,  and  Virginia  Morse  pre- 
sented the  class  prophesy.  Willard 
Groene  delivered  the  class  oration, 
speaking  on  the  subject,  "College  Re- 
quirements and  the  High  School."  Fol- 
lowing the  reading  of  the  class 
prophesy,  President  Biondi,  on  behalf 
of  the  class,  presented  a  gavel  to 
James  Dolbey,  President  of  the  class 
of  '28. 

Biondi  was  awarded  the  Harvard 
book  by  Lucien  Wulsin  in  recognition 
of  his  scholarship,  haying  received  the 
highest  grade  among  the  boys  of  the 
graduation  class.  Kathryn  Postler 
was  given  the  Bryn  Mawr  book .  by 
Mrs.  Russell  Wilson,  Miss  Postler 
having  the  distinction '  of  being  the 
best  scholar  among  the  girls. 

Class  day  at  Hartwell  School  yes- 
terday was  marked  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  key  and  a  flag  by  the  senior 
class  to  the  juniors.  The  junior  class 
reciprocated  by  offering  two  short 
comedies,  followed  by  a  reception  in 
the  gymnasium. 

Last  night  the  entire  school  was 
thrown  open  for  parents'  nigth. 
Classrooms  were  transformed  into  ex- 
hibition rooms,  where  work  done  by 
children  during  the  school  term  was 
on  display. 

In  the  gymnasium  athletic  stunts 
were  the  order  of  the  evening,  while 
in  the  industrial  artrooms  boys  were 
seen  at  work.  In  the  chemical  lal 
.oratory  demonstrations  were  mad)/ 

BROOKLYN   STANDARD-UNION 


Alderman  Wants 
Blind  Favored  in 
"Tity's  Purchase 

Cashmore  Introduces  Reso- 
lution—Tells  Needs  of 


■r 


t^ 


Unfortunates. 


Institutions  which  sell  products 
made  by  blind  workers  would  receive 
additional  consideration  in  the  mat 
ter  of  purchases  by  the  city,  under 
a  resolution  which  Alderman  John 
Cashmore,  of  the  Forty-eighth 
Aldermanic  District,  has  introduced 
in  the   Municipal  Assembly. 

In  a  speech  acompanying  the  in 
troduction   of   hiE   resolution,    Alder- 
man Cashmore  paid  a  tribute  to  the 
efforts   of  the   blind   to  make   them 
selves  self-sustaining. 

"New  York  City,"  said  the  Alder- 
man, "can  teach  the  blind  man  to 
work,  supply  him  with  raw  materials 
and  capital,  hut  we,  his  fellow  citi- 
zens, must  furnish  the  market  for 
his  products  and  give  him  the  en- 
couragement without  which  no  blind 
man  can   make  headway. 

"Indeed,  this  board  should  regard 
it  as  a  disgrace  for  the  blind  to  beg 
on  the  street   corners  or  receive  un- 


everything  within  its  power  to  help 
them.  They  crave  no  charity,  no  pen- 
sions, but  the  satisfaction  that  comes 
from  honest  toil,  and  this  satisfac- 
tion is  the  right  of  every  human 
being.  Pity  and  tears  make  poetry, 
but  they  do  not  save  the  manhood 
and  womanhood  of  the  blind." 
Text  of  Resolution. 

Alderman  Cashmore  introduced 
the  following  resolution: 

"Whereas,  Tn  this  great  City  of 
New  York,  with  an  estimated  popu- 
lation of  over  six  million  people, 
there  are  thousands  and  thousands 
of  persons  who  are  totally  blind, 
with  a  very  limited  field  of  occupa- 
tion, and  a  more  limited  field  of  out- 
let for  the  work  they  are  able  to  do 
as  a  mainstay  for  a  livelihood;   and 

"Whereas,  The  members  of  this 
Board  of  Aldermen  realize  as  to 
their  various  constituencies,  their, 
great  good  fortune  in  being  gifted 
with  sight,  for  which  they  should 
t  hank  the  Almighty  Father;  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  the  recognized! 
duty  of  this  Board  of  Aldermen  to 
do  all  within  its  power  to  help  those 
who  are  so  stricken  and  live  in! 
eternal  darkness; 

"Now,    Therefore,    Be   It   Resolved, 
That  the  Board   of  Aldermen  of  the! 
City   of   New    York   request    the    De 
partment  of  Purchase,  and  the  vari- 
ous   departments     of     the     boroughs 
and    counties    embraced    within    the 
City  of  New  York,  to  favor  in  all  in 
stances   where   possible,   the   institu 
tions  -which  are  aiding  the  cause  of 
the   blind,    in    the    matter    of   buying 
brushes,   mops,   brooms,    etc..   repair- 
ing furniture,    recaning   chair   seats, 
and    such    other   small    articles   they 
may   have    or   be   able   to   purchase 
these     being     practically     the     only 
things    these    pitiful    beings    can    do 
outside  of  placing  themselves  on_th 
bounty  of  others." 


'iLMINGTON   (DEL.)   STAR 
JUNE  5,   1927 


VJflEATSjILINDNESS 

Indiana  Girl  Overcomes 

Sightlessness  Handicap  by 

Music  Gift 


Eleven  years  ago  fate  intruded  in  the 
carefree  life  of  Eva  Bachelor,  a  happy- 
go-lucky  Crown  Point,  Ind.,  school  lass, 
and  left  her  blind,_but  with  an  over- 
whelming ambiEWflHto  be  •  a  musician,  to 
play  in  concerts  and  to  satisfy  the  long- 
ing of  others,  as  well  as  of  herself,  for 
melody. 

A  flash  of  lightning  when  she  was 
eight  left  Iter  eyes,  never  too  strong,  in 
a  weakened  condition  which  progressive- 
ly became  serious.  Then  came  the  cur- 
tain of  darkness. 

Two  years  later,  largely  by  chance, 
Eva  entered  the  Indiana  School  for  the 
Blind  and  found  the  fulfillment  of  an 
ambition  to  study  music  and  the  arts, 
in  addition  to  instruction  in  the  funda- 
mentals. 

Proficient  in  Many  Lines 

Today,  at  nineteen,  Eva  Bachelor  is 
regarded  by  her  instructors  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  students  in  general  culture, 
an  eminently  fitted  leader  among  girls 
and  one  not  far  short  of  being  a  prodigy 
in  music. 


Under  the  tutelage  of  Miss  Adelaide 
Carman  head  of  the  department  of  mu- 
sic Miss  Bachelor  has  devoted  herself 
assiduously  to  the  study  of  music  and 
has  become  exceedingly  proficient  at  the 
pipe  organ  and  the  piano,  not  to  men- 
tion her  ability  with  the  violin.  Miss 
Bachelor,  too,  possesses  an  excellent  so- 
prano voice  and  at  various  times  in  the 
course  of  her  daily  hours  at  the  chapel  [ 
organ  she  may  be  heard  trilling  merrily. 

Despite  the  fact  that  so  many  of  her 
energies  are  devoted  to  music  and  cul- 
ture, Miss  Bachelor  gives  much  of  her 
time  to  girls'  activities  at  the  institu- 
tion as  president  of  the  Gypsy  Smith 
League,  an  organization  formed  when 
the  English  evangelist  was  conducting 
a  revival  in  Indianapolis. 

"A  Natural  Leader" 

Commenting  on  Miss  Bachelor's  inter- 
est in  the  affairs  of  the  Gypsy  Smith 
League,  Miss  Carman,  who  has  been  at 
the   school  forty-two  years,  said: 

"She  is  a  natural  leader  among  girls. 
She  seems  to  know  how  to  handle  them, 
to  keep  peace  and  to  get  work  out  of 
them.  She's  one  of  the  best  girls  we've, 
ever  had.  If  a  teacher  is  permitted  to 
have  favorites,  she's  one  of  mine. 
Without  a  doubt,  she's  one  of  the  best 
girls  we've  had  in  the  history  of  the  in- 
stitution." 

Miss  Bachelor  plays  first  violin  in  the 
orchestra  and  leads  the  daily  chapel  esq 
erciseg.at  the  organ. ^r"^ 
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Makes  Rugs 
Though  Blind 

Florida  Woman  Tells 
Home  Demonstration 
Agents  CM  Her  Work 
With  Ra£ Material 

Vr^ — 

A  FKIE^pof  a  woman  who  has  beeni 
-^*  blind  for  nineteen  years  suggested' 
some  tfiwwwf^that  she  try  rag-rug  mak- 
ing. The  friend  got  her  the  rags  and 
started  her  on  the  work. 

She  has  been  so  successful  that  she 
was  invited  recently  to  address  a  group 
of  home  demonstration  agents  and  give 
a  talk  on  her  work.  Her  name,  says  a 
publication  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  relating,  the  story, 
is  Mrs.  Alice  Snowden,  Alachua  county 
Florida. 

She  told  them  how  helpful  her  friends: 
had  been  in  the  one  part  of  the  work; 
she  could  not  do  for  herself — in  dyeing] 
the  rags  so  as  to  have  different  bright1 
colors.  After  the  rags  are  dyed  she! 
toops  tlie  colors  separate,  putting,  pcr- 
asket,  the  white 


haps,  the  red  ones  iu 

ones  in  a  bag,  aAfctee  black  ones  >u 

box. 

She  can  cut  out  the  strips  hers.if, 
usiug  the  first  fiuger  of  her  left  hand  as 
a  guidj  for  the  width,  puttiug  the  edge 
of   the   cloth    between    her   fingers   and 


I 


°rin«>"  org  to  the  end  of  the 

■"'"  ti ■    Thi    keeps  the  strip 

"C  width.  She  can  tell  by  the 
weight  or  feeling  of  the  braid  as  she 
makes  it  whether  or  not  to  add  more 
Strips, 

Round  rugs,  she  said,  arc  easier  for 
her  to  make  than  oval  ones,  for  the 
braids  merely  have  to  be  sewed  round 
and  round,  On  the  oval  rugs,  since  she 
cannot  see  when  she  comes  to  the  place 
where  she  ought  to  turn,  she  sews  strings 
on  the  Equr  curves  id  guide  her. 

In  uniking  a  hit-or-tniss  pattern  she 
Discs  nil  colored  strips  up  with 
her  hands  in  one  pile  and  then  begins 
work.  When  a  rug  is  finished  it  is  laid 
tint  on  the  Door,  dampened  slightly,  and 
then  a  heavy  board  is  laid  on  top  of  it 
to  press  it  flat. 

Through    her  rug-making   work    Mrs. 
Snowdcn  has  found  both  employment  for 

r  time  and  a  source  of  income.     She 
I   it  also  has  brought  her  many 

ends,  and  that  she  is  glad  to  impart 

hatever   she   knows   about   the   art   to 

ome  demonstration   groups  wj 

o  learn  rug-making. 
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Golf  Is  Apparently  a 
Very  Dangerous  Pastime 

At  Least,  Golfers  Are  Most  Successful  in 

Collecting   from    the   Insurance 

Companies 


G 

eiden 


[By  the  Associated  Press] 

Hartford,  Conn..  Juno  (!. 
iOI-F,  generally  considered  .so  safe 
ind  sane,  is  in  reality  the  third 
most  dangerous  sport  so  tar  as  ac- 
cident frequency  is  concerned,  insurance 
figures  reveal.  Only  baeeba.il  and-  hunt- 
ing surpass  it  in  danger  to  the  partici- 
pant. 

In  analyzing-  the  33.303  accidents  for 
which  the'  company  paid  $4,457,773  last 
year,  actuaries  of  the  Travelers  Insur- 
ance Company  disclosed  today  that  golf 
was  responsible  for  451  mishaps  and 
the  payment  of  $61,995.  The  sum  repre- 
sents the  largest  amount  paid  lor  arty 
iHiss  of  sport  or  recreational  casualties. 
Even  the  storied  "nineteenth  hole" 
would  appear  to  hold  great  hazards,  for 
twelve  persons  were  "out  on  sharp  in- 
struments,'1 and  the  statement  naively 
plained     that     the     instruments 

les." 
"Struck    by    lightning"    is    not    an    un- 
ion   golfing    accident,    the    company 
led.     "Storm  comes  up.  players  get 
trees,    lightning    does    the    rest," 
was   the   laconic   explanation.       It   is   re- 
called  that   Miss     Cecil     Leitch,     former 
British  women's  champion,  suffered  that 
jnishap   this    spring   while   watching   the 
British    tournament. 

!  Under  the  designation  "foreign  parti- 
iele  in  the  eye,"  six  embryo  Walter 
iHagens  among  the  company's  policy  hold- 
ers collected  $5,-349  each'.  There  were 
two  claims  tor  loss  of  sight  caused  by  a 
golf  ball  striking  the  eye.  Splinters, 
bites  by  insects,  collisions  with  inani- 
mate objects,  falls  and  poison  from 
shrubs,  all  contributed  their  share'  to  the 
total  of  links  accidents,  hut  the  most 
ion  accident  was  by  slipping  or 
tailing  on  uneven  ground,  243  victims 
having   their   claims    allowed. 

Baseball  showed  G43  accidents,  and  mis- 
haps "in  country  or  woods,"  totalled  517. 


IjONORS  TO  EDWARD  J.  QUINN— Friends  of  Mr.  Quiiin, 
wiho  has  been  active  in  raising  money  for  charitable  organi- 
zations, particularly  on  behalf  of  the  blin**WMrrti*wwni- 
mir  camp  in  the  Highlands,  gave  him  a  testimonial  dinner 
at  Bloomfield  Elks'  Club  this  week.  Left  to  right,  Mrs. 
Qulnn,  Mr.  Quinn/Cal.  A.  Popp,  toastmaster  of  the  ail  air. 
-n«l  Commisioner  John  F.  Murray,  Jr. 
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JBlind  Stenographer      -«—• 
Sees  With  Her  Hands 


ftj  *"*  Houston,  Tex.   (A.  P.). 

A  BLIND  stenographer  for  a  Hous- 
ton, real  estate  operator  "sees" 
her  dictation  with  her  hands. 
Miss  Winnie  Nelson  has  a  metal  device 
eight  inches  long,  pierced  with  tiny 
holes  underneath  which  she  places  her 
paper.  As  her  employer  talks — and 
she  has  a  reputation  for  taking  fast 
dictation — she  punches  indentations  on 
the  paper  through  the  holes  with  a 
stylus,  a  small  awl-like  instrument. 
After  the  dictation  she  runs  her  fin- 
gers over  the  indentations  and  tran- 
scribes the  notes  on  a  typewriter. 
I  Miss  Nelson  is  to  be  married  soon^* 
fa  business  mut  who  is  alsc \Ja^gtir^ 

(PHILADELPHIA    EVE.    PUBLIC   LEDGER 


1 50  CHILDREN  MAY  GO  BLIN^ 

lnJurejL,Vyith  350  Adults,  In  Polish 
Gunpowder  Explosions 
.w,  June  7. — (AP) — The  gun- 
power  explosions  at  Witkowioe  Sun- 
day are  assuming  more  serious  pro- 
portions. Late  reports  say  nearly  500  I 
persons  were  injured,  including  150 
school  children  who,  it  is  asserted,  are 
likely  to  lose  their  eyesight.  Many  of 
the   children   were   at  an  orphanage. 

American  army  physicians  attending 
the  sessions  of  the  International  Army 
Medical  Congress  in  Warsaw  have  left 
for  Cracow  to  aid  the   victims. 


fcLLENTOWN   (PA.)    LEADER 

New  Simple  Alphabet         ^ 
ivored  by  French  Blind 


Paris.— A  new  system  of  touch 
reading  for  the  Mndjnore^mpie  than 
Braille,  is  gi ven "" nflrreBM  by  the 
efforts  of  its  friends  to  have  tt  f*en 
erally  adopted.  The  blind  are  said  to 
master  It  in  n   few  minutes. 

Lools  Alnyro-u  devised  the  system  be- 
cause /e  found  many  war-blind  could 
not  eflSSv  learn  the  Braille  system 
His  a!phaf)»t  a  marie  by  various  post 
tioi-.s  of  three  character?,  a  rtelit  ausle 
j»  C  aai  a  aeuara, 


MEWARK    fN.   J.)    NEWS 
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BLIND  HOPE. 

I  am  lntMMtariMVK  young  woman 
who  Is  blind.  She  Is  a  graduate  of 
Cornell  College,  a  proficient  typist, 
and  Is  thoroughly  trustworthy  and  re- 
liable. Being  blind  she  has  been  un- 
able to  obtain  a  position.  For  several 
years  she  has  been  employed  as  an 
armature  winder  In  a  large  factory. 
Unfortunately  there  has  not  been 
enough  work  for  her  there  of  late  to 
enable  her  a  sufficient  amount  to 
live  upon. 

She  has  applied  every  available 
place  for  work  that  she  has  heard  of 
where  there  might  be  an  opening,  but 
so  far,  like  so  many  others,  she  has 
been  disappointed.  Only,  of  course, 
her  disappointment  is  more  keen  be- 
cause of  her  handicap.  A.  L.  M. 

Last  Thursday  afternoon  I  had  a 
talk  with  this  bright  young  person. 
who  Is  so  willing  a$d  anxious  to  be 
Independent.  I  was  [Impressed  by  her 
hopeful,  happy  disposition  and  sin- 
cerely trust  that  some  of  my  readers 
may  know  of  some  work  that  she  may 
do.  Her  funds  are  getting  low  and 
It  is  necessary  that  she  get  something 
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IJNDY"  DEEPLY  MOVED 


Touching  Scenes  as  He  Visits 
Wounded   Veterans'   Hospital 

ST.  LOUIS,  Mo.,  June  19  (AP)— 
There  are  places  where  even  Col. 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh  stands  abashed 
and  draws  back  in  awe.  Those  who 
followed  him  Into  a  war  veterans  hos- 
pital today  saw  him  thus  standing  a 
helpless  figure  before  other  heroes  of 
other  years. 

His  first  act  today  was  a  pay  a  friend- 
ly call  to  250  wounded  world  war  vet- 
erans at  Jefferson  barracks.  Mean- 
while St.  Louis'  acclaiming  multitudes 
were  compelled  to  bide  their  time. 

First  to  greet  him  near  the  hospital 
were  four  legless  veterans  who  wheeled 
their  chairs  up  to  his  car,  deftly 
wheeled  about  and  preceded  him  as  a 
guard  of  honor  up  the  steep  hillside  to 
the  hospital  door. 

Solfcitiously  and  yet  hurriedly,  Lind- 
bergh poked  his  head  In  every  dormi- 
tory door  and  waved  his  hand,  as  Com- 
mandant H.  W.  Baker  said  quietly, 
"This  is  Col.  Lindbergh,  boys."  Two 
blind  veterans  groped  smilingly  toward 
the  hero  and  Lindbergh  shook  then- 
hands  in  both  of  his. 
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tlind  Vassar 
Graduate  To  Tutor 

for  a  Living 

Can  Teach  Other  Sightless 

Girls   Better   Than   One 

Who  Can  See,  She  Feels 
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Among  the  white-clad  graduates 
who  dropped  the  curtsey  of  conven- 
tion and  took  diplomas  at  Vassar  last 
week  was  Helen  Katherlne  Smith, 
twenty-three.  Perhaps  no  one  noticed 
that  she  Is  blind— Miss  Smith  hopes 
no  One  ever  notices  such  ft  thing 
about  her, 

Blindness  hasn't  been  such  a  serious 
handicap,  and  she  doesn't  intend  it 
shall  hamper  her  In  the  path  she  has 
chosen.  She  hopes  to  support  herself 
In  New  York  this  winter.  And  she 
regards  this  future  as  a  delightful  ad- 
venture. 

She  isn't  quite  clear  how  she  will 
do  It.  But  she  believes  she  can  aid 
other  blind  girls  by j  tutoring  and  that 
a  blind  tutor  should  lead  a  blind  stu- 
dent to  learning  more  surely  tta.n 
teacher  who  does  not  understand  the 
problems  the  blind  must  solve  • 

V  Miss  Smith  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  last  winter,  the  only  blind  girl 
to  be  so  honored  at  Vassar.  She  was 
born  In  •Wilkes.-Barre,  Pa.,  and  cannot 
remember  the^r^^ftai^e^ojiiasefrj 


Miss  "S2&E3&  X,.  SMITH. 


Swimming  i3  her  chief  diversion.  She 
says,  "It  seems  as  though  I  knew  how 
to  swim  always,  the  same  as  with  my 
typing." 

This  blind  girl  dances  well — when 
she  has  a  capable  partner.  Music  and 
poetry  appeal  to  her. 

"College    has   been    great   fun,"    she 
said.    "It  has  not  seemedlijjlMpa*" 
all.   I  knowJmJ<«i>H)i"mTI  I1       crual  fun 
Tike  it  very  much." 


Youth9 sAid  to 
j  Blind  Man  Leads 

to  Recovery  ofi 
Lawyer' sBaggage 

A  young  man's  willingness  to  aid  aj 
blind  man  served  to  bring  about  the 
return  of  lost  property  yesterday, 

J.  Colby  Bassett,  a  Boston  attorney, 
of  6  Loulsburg  square,  returning  to  the 
city  from  Kingston,  missed  his  suitcase 
when  he  left  the  train  In  the  South 
station. 

Some  two  hours  later  he  was  In- 
formed that  the  bag  was  at  the  Central 
square,  Cambridge,  police  station. 

The  Btory  is  this:  A  young  man, 
standing  In  the  South  station,  saw  a 
blind  man  stumble  over  a  suit  case, 
The  young  man  hurried  forward  and 
offered  his  services  to  the  blind  man. 
The  latter  was  on  his  way  to  Central 
square,  Cambridge,  and  the;  young  man, 
bound  there  himself,  offered  his  assist- 
ance. He  carried  the  bag  along,  think- 
ing It  belonged  to  his  companion. 

Arriving  In  Central  square,  the  blind 
man  said  that  he  could  get  along  all 
right  by  himself  from  then  on,  and 
thanked  the  youth  for  his  courtesy.  The 
latter  tried  to  give  the  man  the  suit 
case,  but  he  disclaimed  ownership.  The 
youth  then  turned  the  bag  in  at  the 
Central  square  police  station  and  iden- 
tification was  brought  about  through 
foreign  labels  on  the  bag. 

The  young  man's  name  was  not  taken 
by  the  police  and  his  identity  remains  a 
mystery. 


BELLWOOD,  ILL.,  " 
Fridsy,  Jusie  3,  1 


BLIND  MAN  IS  PUBLISHER 


Mifs.  Thomas  Goodman,  15  South  Sev- 
enteenth avenue,  had  the  pleasure  of 
entertaining  her  son  and  daughter-in- 
law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  G.  Tweed,  of  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.,  over  the  week-end  holi- 
day. Mr.  Tweed,  despite  the  fact  that 
he  is  almost  blind,  being  only  able  to 
discern  daylight  from  darkness,  is  the 
owner  of  the  Minnesota  Aircraft  Pub- 
lishing Company,  publishers  of  "The  Air- 
way Journal."  He  is  considered  an  au- 
thority on  aeronautics  and  while  in  May- 
wood  visited  the  flying  fields  in  this  vi- 
cinity, including  the  Government  mail 
■field  east  of  the  Speedway  hospital. 


j**"""'  Mary  Ann  Cogswell 

Marj^rfinn  Cogswell,  aged  91  years,| 
dpi,  St  the  Baptist  Home  in  PairpoM 
<|t  JQScloek  Saturday  morning;  May 
a|^l927,  death  resulting  from  heartj 
trouble  and  the  infirmities  of  age. 

Miss  Cogswell  was  a  native  of  Mar- 
ion where  she  always  lived  till  18 
years  ago  when  she  entered  the  Bap- 
tist Home  in  Fairport. 

Since  infancy  she~had  been  totally 
blind. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Samuel 
and  Angelina  Sherman  Cogswell,  late 
of  Marion,  and  was  born  at  Marion 
Upper  Corners,  May  19,  1836. 

'Miss  Cogswell  was  educated  at  the 
School  for  the  BlindinBjji.avia,  and 
for  years  did  fine  work  in  beads,  mak 
ing  articles  for  sale  which  were  prized 
by  her  friends.    She  was  a  good  sing 
er,  accompanying  herself  on   the   or 
gan,    in    former    years.     She   was   a 
member  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  often  en- 
tertaining the  meetings  at  her  home, 
and  was  missed  by  the  union  when 
she  left  Marion. 

In  early  life  she  was  a  member  of 
the  Christian  Church,  and,  after  that 
ceased  to  exist,  she  united  with  the 
Marion  Baptist  Church,  of  which  she 
was  a  member  at  her  death.  Miss 
Cogswell  was  contended  and  happy  at 
the  Fairport  home,  and  very  appre- 
ciative of  the  kindly  attentions  shown 
her.  She  often  spoke  of  being  very 
fortunate  in  having  such  a  good  home, 
and  also  kept  in  touch  with  Marion 
through  visits  from  her  friends.  Her 
mother  died  September  11,  1868,  at 
the  age  of  ■bZ  years ;  her  father  died 
on  March  6.  1872,  aged  63  years. 

An 'infant  sister,  Harriet  J.,  died 
in  January,  1848,  at  the  age  of  two 
years.  A  brother,  Hiram  Cogswell, 
died  in  Marion,  over  20  years  ago. 
No  near  relatives  survive.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Baptist 
Home  in  Fairport,  Tuesday  morning, 
with  burial  at  10  o'clock,  in  the  fam- 
ily lot  in  Marion  Cemetery.  Friends 
from  Fairport  and  Marion  were  pres- 
ent at  the  burial  services.  There 
■were  many  beautiful  floral  tiibutes, 
including  those  from  the  Marion  Wi 
C.  T.  U.,  and  the  Dorcas  Circle  of  the 
Baptist  Church. 
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One  Eye^BTimh 
IToy  Loses  Other 
iwfjame  of  Toss 


:ly  a  few  feet  from  his  blind 
father,  'Camille  Boze,  14  years  old, 
3115  Industrial  Court,  who  was  blind 
in  one  eye,  suffered  an  accident 
Wednesday  afternoon  which  robbed 
him   of  the   sight  of  his  other  eye. 

Camille  was  playing  baseball  in  the 
yard    of    his    home.      In    going    after 
a  ball,   he  stumbled  over  a  hen  coop 
and  fell  against  a  water  faucet,  strik 
ing  his  good  eye. 

He  asked  that  his  father  not  be 
informed  of  the  accident  and  on  the 
way  to  Charity  hospital  in  an  am- 
bulance  he  forgot  his  plight  long 
enough  to  ask  the  ambulance  driven 
not  to  speed. 

Physicians  said  there  was  no  hope 
of  saving  the  eye 
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GIRL  WILL 
SIGHT 


ry  of  triumph  over  blindness 
ancfVictory  for  the  spirit  of  a  Jun- 
ior college  co-ed  is  nearing  its  close. 
Eecause  of  an  accident  occurring  at 
the  birth  of  Jeannette  Maris,  Grand 
Rapids  Junior  college  freshment  and 
formerly  of  Ottawa  county,  she  has 
ibeen  without  the  use  of  her  eyes 
during  her  entire  life.  But  now,  af- 
ter years  of  darkness,  the  night  Is 
j  lifting  and,  because  of  the  work  of 
I  two  eminent  doctors,  she  will  not  be, 
as  was  first  expected,  facing  blind- 
ness for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

But  now,  after  six  operations  on 
her  right  eye,  three  of  them  in  the 
space  of  a  year,  Miss  Marvis  is  slowly 
recovering  the  sight  lost  to  her  since 
babyhood.  Through  the  work  of  Drs 
Perry  Heath  of  Detroit  and  Walter  B. 
Parker,  professor  of  ophthalmology  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  she  is 
promised  the  use  of  her  right  eye. 
Her  vision  has  been  pronounced  per- 
fect, but  the  long  process  of  creat- 
ing visual  memories,  by  which  every 
person  is  enabled  to  see,  is  the  only 
thing  to  be  accomplished  before  she 
will  be  able,  to  see  as  well  as  any- 
one. 

That  her  lack  of  vision  has  not  been 
a  handicap,  but  rather  has  been  a 
spur  to  greater  endeavor  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  instead  of  completing 
high  school  in  the  customary  four 
years,  she  had  enough  credits,  save 
one,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  semester 
to  receive  her  diploma. 

She  entered  Junior  college  last  fall 
after  graduating  from  Coopersville 
high  school,  having  completed  her  last 
two  years  of  high  school  work  there. 
Before  that  she  had  spent  her  fresh- 
many  year  in  the  State  school  for  the 
Blind  at  Lansing  and  her  sophomore 
year  at  Union  high  school.  She  grad- 
uated with  the  high  adverage  of  92 
per  cent  near  the  head  of  her 'class. 
Most  of  her  school  work  and  study- 
ing is  done  through  lectures  by  the 
instructors  and  by  having  her  les- 
ons  read  to  her.  By  meais  of  a  stylus 
and  rule  she  takes  notes  in  her  psy- 
chology class  at  the  Grand  Rapids  col- 
lege, but  finds  it  unnecessary  to  do 
so  in  any  other  of  her  classes.  She  is 
taking  a  literary  course  and  after 
completing  two  years  of  work  at  the 
Grand  Rapids  school,  expects  to  finish 
at  Michigan  or  at  a  small  college.  Be- 
yond that  time,  at  present,  she  does 
not  look. 

The  operation,  performed  two  weeks 
ago  at  Harper  Hospital  in  Detroit, 
was  one  of  the  most  difficult  ever  un- 
taken  by  Dr.  Heath,  involving  the  re- 
moval of  membrane  from  the  pupil 
of  the  eye.  An  early  evidence  that 
prospects  from  recovery  were  good 
was  made  plain  when,  after  having 
bandages  over  her  eyes,  she  experi- 
enced for  the  first  time  the  sensa- 
tion of  being  blindfolded.  Up  to  that 
time  she  had  felt  no  change  when 
her  eyes  were  covered.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  she  is  able  to  distinguish 
people,  but  not  features,  or  colors. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  she 
is  not  able  to  see  fully  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is,  that  the  nerves  of  the 
eye,  xmaccustomed  as  they  are  to  use. 
have  not  yet  learned  their  expected 
duties.  When  the  nerves  and  muscles 
take  up  the  work  which  has  been 
unperformed  for  so  many  years,  her 
vision  will  be  restored. 

Some  of  the  pet  theories  regarding 
iblind    persons    would    be    due    for    a 


shake-up  if  Miss  Marls  could  have  her 
way.  During  her  stay  at  Lansing  a 
grea  tnumber  of  visitors  passed  daily 
IhrouKh  the  school  to  see  the  stu- 
dVnts  at  work.  Some  of  the  more 
'fofclish  questions  asked  almost  dally 
bv\he  tourists  were,  "How  do  you 
rindXyour  mouth  when  you  eat? 
"DoeXthe  nurse  dress  you  and  lead 
you  Ikpout  the  grounds  of  the 
[school?1,  and  an  endless  number  of 
i  others 

It  was  great  fun  for  the  blind  peo- 
ple, according  to  Miss  Maris,  to  ex- 
plain in  a  very  serious  manner  how 
'these  things,  inquired  about  by  the 
visitors,  were  accomplished.  In  an- 
swer to  the  question,  "How  do  you 
feed  yourself?'  their  favorite  reply  was 
Ithat  every  blind  person  has  a  large 
!  front  tooth  in  the  front  of  his  mouth 
to  which  is  tied  a  string  On  the  oth- 
er end  of  the  string  is  tied  the  for* 
or  other  eating  utensil,  and  conse- 
'quently  the  person  cannot  help  out 
find  his  mouth  when  he  sits  down  to 
'a  meal.  As  to  being  led  around  by  a 
nurse  there  is  not  a  student  in  the 
'schooi  who  is  not  familiar  with  every 
iinch  of  ground  surrounding  the 
building. 
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BLIND  WOMAN  IS  LEADER 
IN  RAG  RUG  MAKING  CLUB 


She  has  been  blind  for  19  years. 
About  six  years  ago,  when  she  was 
very  much  in  need  of  both  occupation 
and  remunerative  manual  employ- 
ment, one  of  her  friends  suggested 
that  she  try  rag  rug  making.  The 
friend  got  her  the  rags  and  started 
her  on  the  work.  She  has  been  so 
successful  that  she  was  invited  re- 
centely  to  address  a  group  of  home 
demonstration  agents  and  give  a  talk 
on  her  work.  Her  name  is  Mrs.  Alice 
Snowden,  Alachua  County,  Fla. 

She  told  them  how  helpful  her' 
friends  had  been  in  the  one  part  of 
the  work  she  could  not  do  for  herself 
— in  dyeing  the  rags  so  as  to  have 
different  bright  colors.  After  the 
rags  are  dyed  she  keeps  the  colors 
separate,  putting,  perhaps,  the  red 
ones  in  a  basket,  the  white  ones  in  a 
bag,  and  the  black  ones  in  a  box.  She 
can  cut  out  the  trips  herself,  using 
the  first  finger  of  her  left  hand  as  a 
guide  for  the  width,  putting  the  edge 
of  the  cloth  between  her  fingers  and 
bringing  the  scissors  to  the  end  of 
the  finger  each  time.  This  keeps  the 
strip  the  same  width.  She  can  tell 
by  the  weight  or  feeling  of  the  braid 
as  she  makes  it  whether  or  not  to  add 
more  strips. 

Round  rugs,  she  said,  are  easier 
for  her  to  make  than  oval  ones,  for 
the  braids  merely  have  to  be  sewed 
round  and  round.  On  the  oval  rugs, 
since  she  can  not  see  when  she  comes 
to  the  place  where  she  ought  to  turn* 
she  sews  strings  on  the  four  curves 
to  guide  her.  In  making  a  hit-or-miss, 
pattern  she  simply  mixes  all  colored 
strips  up  with  her  hands  in  one  pile 
and  then  begins  work.  When  a  rug 
is  finished  it  is  laid  flat  on  the  floor, 
dampened  slightly,  and  then  a  heavy 
board  is  laid  oh  top  of  it  to  press  it 
•flat. 

Through  her  rug-making  work  Mrs. 
Snowden  has  found  both  employment 
for  her  time  and  a  source  of  income. 
She  adds  that  it  has  also  brought 
her  many  friends,  and  that  she  is  glad 
to  impart  whatever  she  knows  about 
the  art  to  home  demonstration  groups 
who  wish  to  learn  rug  making. 
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MISS    HELEN    MAY    MARTIN    is    a 

mystery,  and  from  her  marvelous 
achievements  science  may  add  to  Its 
scanty  store  of  knowledge  of  the  hu- 
man body,  mind  and  soul.  The  guess- 
ing squad  works  overtime  and  gets  no- 
where, while  a  Charlie  Lindbergh  or  a 
deaf  and  bUgd  Helen  May  Martin 
comes  along  to  upset  all  the  theories 
and  give  us  something  real.  Miss 
Martin,  a  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  girl,  has 
been  deaf  and  blind  since  she  was  eight 
days  old.  Yet  she  has  become  a  brilliant 
concert  pianist.  The  great  Paderewski 
heard  her.  four  years  ago,  and  was  dum- 
founded;  said  he  knew  no  such  a  mar- 
vel player.  Her  handling  of  the  key- 
board is  perfection — and  yet  her  ears 


Wonderful  Pianist 
Though  Blind,  Deaf 


Miss  Helen  May  Martin,  blind  and 
fleaf  since  infancy,  and  a  famous  con- 
cert pianist.  

cannot  hear,  nor  her  eyes  see.  Does  it 
lall  by  touch,  and  senses  the  melody 
and  metre  by  her  exquisite  sense  of 
touch. 

Not  only  that,  but  she  loves  to  "hear 
good  music  which  she  does  by  touching 
the  instrument  being  played. 

Her  parents  rejoice  in  her  great  gift 
and  a  casual  visitor  never  would  guess 
that  the  smart  appearing  young  woman, 
stylyishly  gowned  and  with  hair  dressed 
fashionably,  is  blind  and  mute. 

•'We  understand  Helen  perfectly  now," 
says  mother.  "Her  achievements  prove 
anew  that  'God  moves  in  a  mysterious 
way,  His  wonders  to  perform.'  She  Is 
happy  despite  her  infirmity  and  she 
loves  her  music." 

AH  of  which  may  interest  the  doubter 
and  scoffer. 
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GEORGE   YENOFKIAN   AND  CERTIFICATES 


Working  in  his  tailor  shop  in 
spare  moments  and  at  his  home 
during  the  evening'  alter  supper, 
George  Yenofkian,  53,  of  117  Hamp- 
shire JJoads,  Methuen,  some  time  ago 
invented  a  guide  arrangement;  for 
use  of  blind  persons  who  wish  to 
Write  in  long  hand  and  who  experi- 
enced the  almost  insurmountable; 
difficulty  of  arranging  their  script  in 
parallel  lines  without  one  interfer- 
ing with  the  other. 

The  device  included  a  backboard 
.with  metal  margin  clips  adjustable 
to  any  size  of  paper  and  a ''guide  ot| 
stiff  wire  set  in  slot",  at  each  lateral  I 
side  of  the  board  to  bo  moved  clown- 
ward  on  the  sheet  .-s  each  line  of 
longhand  is  completed.. 

The  pencil  or  pen  •:-'  Hie  writer 
enters  the  guide-':  Die  at' the  left- 
hand  side,  and  is  rrukle-l  in  its  ver-.j 
tical  strokes  by  tie  wire  at  both  top 
and  bottom.  When  the  lins  is  com- 
pleted, the  operator  adjusts  the 
guide  for  the  next  line  by  revolving 
the  guide. 

Fourteen  months  ago  Mr.  Yenofkian 
submitted  i»i^  invention  to  the 
United  States  ;iit..n:.  off.'  e  at  Wash- 
ington    for     appro^^  a.iJ.     patent. 


Drawings  were  made  and  photos! 
taken.  The  certificate  of  registra- 
tion of  the  patent  -was  received  by 
the  inventor  this  week. 

Mr.  Yenofkian  has  still  another 
invention  awaiting  approval  in  thej 
patent  .office.'.  It  is  an  improved 
stretcher  for  shoes  and  was  complet- 
ed during  spare  time. 

The  inventor  of  these  two  articles 
makes  his  home  with  his  daughter, 
Eose,  who  graduatos  with  this  year's 
class  from  Methuen  high  school.  Mr. 
Yenofkian  j£  a  native  of  Armenia, 
was  educated  at  Sultania  and  Bda- 
dia  colleges  in  Smyrna,  Turkey,  and 
speaks  four  languages  fluently.  He 
came  to  Methuen  in  1S96  and  after 
work  in  the  Washington  mills  for 
two  years,  opened  a  tailor  shop, 
which  he  still  maitains  at  332  Law- 
rence jstreet. 

Mr.  Yenofkian  explained  this 
morning  that  his  sympathies  since 
the  time  he  was  a,  child  have  been 
with  persons  afflicted  with  blindness 
and  that  the  idea_  of  his  invention 
came  directly  as  a.  result  of  his  de- 
sire to  do  something  for  their  ber 
fit.- 
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REGAINING  SIGHT 

77- Year-Old  Inmate  of  i^a^ty' 
Home  Responds  to  Special- 
ist's Care 


'MIRACLE,'  SAY  HIS  CRONIES 

Until  a  month  ago,  "John  Bull"  Bos- 
ton, who  lives  in  Fourteenth  Street 
near  the  East  Biver,  was  blind  and 
considered  Incurable.  Today— jutt  be 
cause  summer  is  here,  he  says — his 
sight  is  beginning  to  come  back. 

"John  Bull"  is  one  of  the  fifty  elderly 
blind  men  who  have  gone  to  Cornwall- 
on-Hudson  where  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind  is  giving  them 
their  annual  summer  outing.  As  the 
bus  pulled  out  fifty  excited  voices 
buzzed  with  talk  of  "John  Bull's"  mir- 
acle. After  all,  "John  Bull"  is  seventy- 
seven.  If  he  was  cured,  maybe  they  . . . 
The  blind  never  lose  hope. 

For  years  "John  Bull"  has  been  con- 
fined in  a  charity  home  in  New  York, 
going  out  only  when  some  one  could 
accompany  him.  For  two  weeks  every 
summer  he  has  been  going  to  the 
River  Lighthouse  for  aged  blind  men. 

During  his  varied  life  "John  Bull" 
Boston  has  been  a  trader  on  Africa's 
Gold  Coast,  an  exporter  of  woolens  in 
England  and  a  stock  speculator.  Blind- 
ness was  the  last  thing  he  expected. 
When  it  came  to  him  he  was  already 
past  seventy,  and  there  seemed  nothing 
to  do,  he  said,  but  die.  He  was  with- 
out friends  and  money.  Several  months 
ago  an  eye  specialist  met  him  and  be- 
came interested. 

When  he  left  for  the  summer  camp 
"John  Bull"  was  like  an  excited  child. 
Overjoyed  to  be  able  to  use  his  eyes 
once  more,  he  ran  about  trlng  to  help 
pack  bags  in  the  bus.  His  long  walrus 
mustaches  bobbed  as  he  chattered. 

"I  read  headlines  in  the  newspaper 
the  other  day  for  the  first  time  in 
years,"  he  said.  "The  day  Lindbergh 
landed,  it  was.  I  can  see  things  in 
windows,  too.  All  day  long  I  go  up 
and  down  streets  looking  in  windows. 
It's  glorious!" 

"Yes,  it  will  be  fun  seeing  if  things 
up  at  camp  look  like  I  imagined  them. 
One  tree,  especially — the  one  near  tj 
gate.    It  must  be  very_ 
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Blind  Folk  "See"  Giddy  Musical 

Comedy  At  Local  Theatre 


BtiielM'ou  can  see  the  actors  or 
notHRre  T51ind  agree  that  "the  play's 
the  thing"  fifteen  guests  of  the  stock 
company  went  to  "see"  "Some  Girl" 
the  other  night,  and  they  did  not  miss 
a  flip-flop.  They  saw  it  through,  with 
more  pleasure,  probably,  than  the  au- 
dience that  could  really  see. 

When  the  plot  was  beginning  to  un- 
fold, one  of  them  was  heard  to  remark: 
"Oh,  I  see  it  now." 

Which  shows  that  as  far  as  shows 
go,  one  can  see  without  eyes,  if  one 
has  ears  to    icar. 

Never  has  a  complete  model  of  the 
-humaa-antaoal  enjoyed  more  the  cdm- 
edy  of  repertoire.  Most  of  us  divide 
our  attention  between  a  million  little 
things.  The  sightless  concentrate, 
from  necessity,  on  tones,  and  words, 
and  voice-pictures.  Which,  even  at 
that,  is  a  field  not  to  be  overlooked. 

If  an  ordinary  person  loses  himself 
just  a  little  bit,  in  the  midst  of  a 
tangle  of  wise-cracks  from  the  stage, 
the  man  who  walks  in  the  world  of 
sounds  and  textures  is  doubly  able  to 
forget  his  surroundings.  Nothing  comes 
between  the  verbal  jokes  and  the 
funny  bone.  No  serious  face,  beside, 
before,  around,  mars  the  fancy-tlckiing 
words. 

They  float  out,  dolphins  of  speech, 
wiggling,  somersaulting  over  the  ocean 
of  space  between, — and  there's  no  sea- 
wall to  keep  them  from  snuzzling  right 
into  ticklish  ears  of  every  one  who  has 
cultivated  one. 

That's  where  some  of  us  miss  out. 
We'i-3  so  busy  seeing  every  little  eye- 
lash, up  on  the  stage,  that  we  forget 
to  charge  the  auditory  nerve,  we  do 
hot  change  the  needle,  so  to  speak, 
and  on-one  knows  how  many  delicate 
vibrations  of  humor  visit  us,  una- 
wares; snuzzle  in  vain. 

There  we  are,  almost  envying  'the 
folks  that  sat  there,  that  night,  tuned 
to  comedy,  even  if  they  couldn't  "See 
a.  thing  in  it."  The  fact  is,  that  they 
really  did  see   right   through   it. 

Now,  that  no  matter  what  you  miss, 
there  is  always  something  else  to  gel 
i  thrill  out  of. 

The  blind,  for  instance,  always  have 
the  opportunity  to  create,  according 
to  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience 
and  Imagination,  the  face  of  the  per- 
former. They  may  be  disappointed 
with  the  voice — but  they  are  never 
sorry  that  a  beautiful  voice  does  not 
come  out  of  a  beautiful  music  box. 

And  when  there's  a  particularly  wise, 
i>r  a  ridiculously  foolish  ''crack"  from 
;lie  leading  Beau-coup,  they  enjoy  it 
to  the  very  full.  The  embarassing 
nterim  between  speeches  worries  them 
rot  at  all.  They  live  to  the  full  in 
the  last  one,  till  there's  proof  of  that 


ACT >  • 


the  next  is  just  as  good. 

It  was  a  treat  to  hear  one  hearty 
man  laugh.  He  has  never  seen  Charlie 
Chaplin — but  he  laughs  as  though  he 
hadn't  missed  a  thing.  There's  a  pure 
child-like  delight  in  his  rich  guffaw, 
that  is  truly  inspiring.  He  was  the 
cheer  leader  of  the  evening.  It  was  a 
great  treat  to  hear  them,  —  and  to 
hear  them,  it  must  have  been  a  great 
treat. 

"A  little  stiff  from  bowling? — Oh  is 
that  where  you're  from?"  the  "guest- 
actor-ess"  slipped  in  somewhere,  with- 
out a  bit  of  fuss.  The  man  who  could 
not  see  the  impersonator,  acting  the 
Princess  to  perfection,  roared  at  that, 
and  whispered  to  his  wife—- 'Til  bet  a 
hat  Tom  didn't  get  that." 

Tom, — we'll  call  him  that,  was  sit- 
ting Just  in  front,  and  between  acts 
they  decided  It  was  all  right,  for  a 
comedy,  but  that  drama  once  in  a 
while  was  very  enjoyable,  too. 


/  —John. 
/Apple~bach 


The  human,  the  "wedded"  jokes 
shook  the  house.  First  and  last,  they 
got  their  longest  laugh  from  the  ones 
who  had  to  miss  the  "foot-work." 

"If  I  loved  you  any  more,  I'd  die  of 
heart's  disease" — must  have  conjured 
up  a  funnier  picture  than  c'omedy- 
players  themselves  can  make. 

The  performance  that  raised  the 
roof,  Tor  sure,  was  a  song.  A  ditty,  of 
the  old-fashioned  kind,  about  John 
and  Maude,  strolling  down  the  lane, — 
sung  with  all  the1  tricks  of  the  trade, 
even  if  one  had  to  miss  the  butler's 
uniform,  by  Dan  himself — and  you 
know — John  turns  out  to  be  the  hired 
man,  and  Maxide  is  the  gentle,  brown- 
eyed  cow.  Nothing  could  have  been 
added  to  make  that  a  greater  success, 
to  these  guest  folk  from  their  separ- 
ate worlds  of  darkness.  One  can't  help 
but  realize  that  it  couldn't  be  ALL 
dark,  when  such  vivid,  keen  fun  comes 
bubbling  out  like  that. 


NORWOOD,  OITIO,AT  '  "  ' 
Wednesday,  June        19 


Blind  Dog  Catcher 


A  blind  man,  Herman  Mar- 
.quart,  district  court  commission- 
er and  practicing  attorney,  of 
Fairmont,  Minn.,  has  applied  for 
the  position  of  municipal  dog 
!  catcher.  He  says  he  knows  every 
canine  in  the  town  despite  his  in- 
ability to  see  them.  Fairmont  is 
said  to  have  more  dogs  than  rats. 
Marquart,  who  has  been  blind 
since  birth,  frequently  goes  row- 
boating  or**  nearby  lakes  alone 
and  never  has  been  known  to 
have  been  lost.  f*t 


LYNN    (Mass.)    ITEM 
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BLIND   MAN   GOOD   BOXER. 

Captain  Lowry,  who  was  the  first  offi- 
cer to  be  blinded  in  the  World  War,  is 
not  only  successful  as  an  osteopath'  in 
London,  but  is  also  a  good  athlete.  He 
boxes,  swims,  dives,  runs,  dances,  plays 
bridge,  and  does  several  other  things 
that  are  not  accomplished  by  many 
with  perfect  sight.  He  boxes,  he  says, 
by  using  his  sense  of  space,  which  tells 
him  when  a  person  is  in  front  of  him. 
Then  he  hits  out,  and  often  with  telling 
effect.  He  can  "read"  his  partner's 
spine  in  a  single  fox  trot,  it  is  said.. 


BALTIMORE    EVENING    SUN 


To  the  Editor  of"  Tue  Evening  Sun: 
r1U  '^eIfare"  J"  l"'s  arraignment  of  the 
is  who  solicit  a  few  cents  from 
►wed  with  all  the  natural  blessings 
5s  given  them,  has  never  given  a  penny 
to  the  ones  against  whom  he  launches  his 
attack,  I  don  t  see  where  he  or  any  with  his 
peculiar  vision  has  any  kick  about  the  num- 
ber of  crjpplcs  and  blind  men  who  frequent 
Hie  downtown  streets  in  order  to  obtain  a 
living  without  being  sfraitjaekefed  by 
some  benign  welfare  worker.  The  streets 
don't  belong  either  to  him  or  the  welfare 
workers  but  to  Baltimore  and  the  people 
that  do  not  mind  dropping  a  nickel  in  the 
hat  of  some  -one  less  fortunate  than  them- 
selves. 

Denying  a  cripple  or  blind  man  the  priv- 
ilege for  asking  alms  in  return  for  a  sung 
or  the  knowledge  that  the  supplicant  needs' 
it  and  demanding  that  they  be  corralled  is! 
a  reversion  of  an  older,  more  cruel  social! 
order. 

There's  not  much  danger  of  Baltimore 
being  overcrowded-  with  the  lame,  the  blind 
and  the  lialt.  nor  will  anyone  suffer  from 
what  these  fellows  might  collect,  and  none! 
nt  them  are  going  to  be  millionaires,  hiit  if) 
any  receive  ten  or  twenty  dollars  a  day— 
winch  is  very  doubtful  — they  surely  are 'en-i 
.titled  to  it  in  lieu  of  an  arm.  a  leg  or  thel 
eyes 

"Welfare"— if  it  pains  him  to  see  a-Mitul 
man  should  try  walking  by  them  with  his 
eyes  shut  tight  in  order  to  close  out  Bieir 
dreadful  appearance  aud  incidentally  sej/how 
far  he  would  get  without  falling  intajfc  ash 
cnn.V 

BaHknote.  June  14 
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uiautauqua  Lecturer 
Was  Blind  Two  Years 
'  ^ureaEy  Osteopathy 

Tom  Skeyliill,  who  lectures  to 
night      :it      Chavitaurrnn      at     8:30 

o'clock,  was  Wind  for  two  yours 
following-  the  Battle  of  GalVipol'i 
where  lie  was  lighting  in  the  Brit- 
ish Army,  and  his  eyesight  was  re- 
stored by  oslepathy,  according  to 
an  article  in  the  Osteopathic  Maga- 
zine. "Sir.  Skeyliill,  who  is  a  fa- 
fotts  dramatist,  will  speak  tonight 
on  Mussolini  and  the  Blaekshiris. 

The  editor  of  the  Osteopathic 
Magazine  says  that  it  was  while 
on  a  lecture  four  'in  the  west  that 
he  met  Mr.  Skeyliill  and  that  he 
advised  hiiu  to  fry  osteopathy  for  a 
cure  for  his  blindness.  It  was  not 
until  a  year  later,  he  says,  that  he 
actually  did  give  this  treatment  a 
trial  and  the  editor  quotes  him  as 
follows : 

"Within  a  few  minutes  after  the 
doctor  began  manipulating  the  hack 
of  my  neck  at  the  apex  of  the  spinal 
column  I  experienced  a  sharp,  ex- 
cruciating pain.  Then,  as  if  by 
magic,  little  flashes  of  light  began 
to  come  before  my  heretofore  dim- 
med eyes  and  before  I  realized  just 
what  was  taking  place  I  found  that 
I  could  see." 


CLEVELAND    CO.)    PRES3 
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BLIND  BOY  GET 


f  Klein,  18,  Makes  Fine 
lecord  at  Glenville 

Milton  Klein.  18,  a  blind  boy  who 
came  here  from  Budapest  seven 
years  ago,  will  finish  his  high  school 
career  Thursday  night  in  a  blaze 
of  glory.  Of  the  325  seniors  who 
will,  receive  their  diplomas  from 
Glenville  High  School  in  Masonic 
Auditorium,  Milton's  accomplish- 
ment is  outstanding. 

Milton  had  only  one  year  of 
schooling  in  Budapest.  He  has  com- 
pleted 12  years  of  school  in  seven 
years  here,  maintaining  an  average 
of  91.37  per  cent. 

He  has  taken  active  part  .in  all 
high  school  activities,  is.  a  member 
of  the  Civics  Club;  the  French  Club; 
vice  president  of  the  Glee  Club;  vice 
president  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, student  council;  vice 
president  of  the  Deliberative  and 
General  Assemblies,  Hi  Council; 
circulation  manager  of  the  Olym- 
piad, schoo  lorgan;  a  member  of  the: 
Hi  Press  Club;  and  assistant  busi- 
ness manager  of  "Esther,"  school 
cantata. 

He  also  has  been  tutoring  class- 
mates in  Latin  and  doing  outside 
work  in  Americanization. 

"The  general  tendency  has  been 
to  condemn  a  person  because  he  is 
blind."  Milton  said,  "and  to  refuse 
to  classify  him  according  to  his  in- 
telligence. I  have  made  my  friends 
in  high  school  forget  I  am  blind, 
and  I  shall  try  to  do  that  in  col- 
lege."    Milton   admitted     that     he 

could  swim,  play  the  piano  and 
clarinet,  "just  a  little."  In  college 
he  wants  to  learn  to  ice  skate  and 
partake  in  other  physical  activities. 
Milton  has  forsaken  his  original 
desire  of  studying  law  to  study 
social* 
blind. 


ir\problems  and  work  with  the 

d.N^ 
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Secretafty  Asks  Consideration 
of  Factory  Managers 


appreciation  of  the  capabilities  of 
the  blind  by  factory  managers  is 
one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the 
afflicted,  Calvan  S.  Glover,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Cincinnati  Associa- 
tion, Welfare  of  the  Blind,  said 
Thursday  in  his  annual  report. 

"There  is  need  for  scientific  vo- 
cational guidance  that  will  take  in- 
to account  fully  the  peculiar  per- 
sonal handicaps  of  blindness,  the 
report  said. .  .  ... 

Of  454  adult  blind  registered  with 
the  association,  154  are  under  50 
years. 


¥i 
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Affair  Was  Most  Impressive 
of  Kind  Ever  Witnessed 
Here.  Several  Graduates 
Win  High  Honors 



The  day  of  their  dreams  arrived 
Thursday  night  for  99  girls  of  Tub- 
man High  School,  as  they  sat  on 
•the  stage  at  the  auditorium,  and 
heard  their  names  called  for  dip- 
lomas. The  exercises  were  brief, 
but  very  impressive,  and  every  de- 
tail was  worked  out  to  make  it  a 
beautiful  sight  from  the  standpoint 
[of  the  audience,  and  a  perfect  oc- 
casion for  the  graduates  themselves, 

The  "sweet  girl  graduate"  was  the 
center  of  all  the  evening's  doings. 
For  the  first  half  of  the  program, 
during  which  three  songs  were  sung 
'by  the  class.  Miss  Nancy  Clark 
delivered  a  charming  welcome  ad- 
dress, and  Miss  Margaret  Minnis 
delivered  the  class  address,  there 
Were  no  others  on  the  stages  except 
members  of  the  graduating  class. 
At  the  end  of  the  song  "Londonerry 
Air,"  which  marked  the  completion 
of  the  first  half  of  the  program,  the 
curtain  slowly  dropped. 

When  it  rose  again  Lawton  B. 
Evans,  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Richmond  county,  and  T.  Harry 
Garrett,  principal  of  Tubman,  had 
come  to  the  platform,  bringing  with 
them  enough  diplomas  for  the  99 
girls.  As  each  stepped  to  the  front, 
carrying  a  bouquet  of  roses,  to  re- 
ceive her  diploma  from  Mr.  Evans, 
there  was  a  round  of  applause. 
AUDIENCE  APPLAUDS 
PLUCKY  STUDENT 

The  climax  came  however  when 
Miss  La  Vada  Rebecca  Amoss,  Who 
has  finished  the  course  at  Tubman 
despite  the  handicap  of  blindness, 
was  brought  to  the  front  by  the  su- 
perintendent to  receive  her  diploma. 
'The  classmates  of  the  plucky  girl 
broke  out  first,  and  then  the  whole 
audience  went  into  a  tumult  of 
hand-clapping    to    pay    its    tribute 


*UGUSTA     /GA.l 
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MISS   LAVADA  AMOS 


Blind  from  birth,  Miss  Amos 
Graduated  with  distinction  at 
Tubman  High  school  Thursday 
night.  Miss  Amos  has  always 
kept  abreast  her  classmates, 
and    visualizes    a   college  'course. 


Real  Help 
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Sympathy  For  The  Blind  Player. 

To    the    Erai'OR   of   The    Evening 

Sirf-1  ijiilRS.  the  blind  banjo  player': 
test  *  on4  of  the  most  pathetic  things  I  have 
everjjjfhcO^  God  knows  if  anyone  needs  help 
morJ*fhan  this  poor  man.  Let  the  good  citi- 
zens of  Baltimore  help  hiir.  more  than  ever. 
God  has  given  this  banjo  player  talent  for 
banjo  playing  and  a  voice  to  sing,  so  why 
should  Mrs.  Stanford  want  the  poor  soul  ar- 
rested? E.  M.  S. 
Walbrook,  June  16. 
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STRUCK  BY  BOLT 

IN  A  STREET  CAR 


At  the  trial  he  testified  that  the  bolt 
that  caused  the  injury  was  part  of  the 
operating  mechanism  of  an  end  door; 
that  it  had  become  detached  and  struck 
his  left  eye. 

He  testified  that  he  had  had  an  in- 
come of  $150,000  a  year  before  the 
accident. 

Dr.  Yocum  received  degrees  from 
Leland-Stanford,  Columbia  and  Harvard 
universities.  He  served  in  the  French, 
British  and  American  armies  in  the 
world  war  and  has  been  decorated  for 
distinguished  service  by  both  the  French 
and  American  governments.  During  the 
war  he  performed  more  than  3300  major 
operations  on  soldiers,  including  an 
operation  on  the  second  American 
soldier  to  be  wounded  in  the  fighting. 
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NEW  YORK,  June  20  CAP')— Dr.  Jo- 
seph G.  Yocum  of  Middletown,  N.  Y., 
was  awarded  $250,000  damages  by  a 
verdict  entered  in  supreme  court  today 
ifor  total  blindness  that  resulted  from 
an  injury  received  in  1921,  when  struck 
by  a  bolt  while  he  was  a  passenger  in 
an  I.  R.  T.  subway  train.  The  award 
was  stated  to  be  the  highest  ever  made 
in  the  supreme  court  here  for  an  acci- 
dent case. 

Dr.  Yocum,  who  is  50  years  old,  was 
formerly  a  surgeon  at  the  Skin  and 
Cancer  Hospital  and  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital.  He  sued  the  I.  R.  T.  for  a 
half  million.  After  two  weeks  -the  case 
went  to  the  jury  on  Friday,  and  a 
sealed  verdict  was  reported  that  even- 
ing. 


Masonic  Book   for 

What  Is  said  to  be*  Tile  first  Ma- 
sonic'book  ever  printed  for  the 
bjni^  "The  oLst  Keys  of  Masonry," 
b*»Rjanly  Hall,  has  been  published 
recently,  using  the  braille  letters. 
It  contains  a  foreword  by  Reynold 
E.  Blight,  editor  of  the  Masonic 
Digest. 

Mr.  Hall,  though  not  himself  a 
Mason,  has  discussed  to  his  own 
satisfaction    the    symbolism    of    Ma- 


- 


Blind  Bov  Brilliant  Pupil — In  spjte 
of  tin  iticx  that  he  is  blind.  Esple 
White.  17-year-old  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Esple  A.  White.  No.  486  East  22d 
street,  was  graduated  recently  from 
Grant  high  school  with  an  average  of 
"E"  for  his  senior  year.  The  boy's 
scholarship  record  was  exceptionally 
,high  for  his  entire  high  school  course, 
according  to  W.  T.  Fletcher,  principal. 
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$250,000  Verdict! 


Dr.  Joseph  dJfco^ml  of  Middletown, 

N.  Y.,  victim  of  an  unusual  accideit 
in  an  Interborough  subway  train  which 
caused  total  blindness,  received  a  ver- 
dict of  $250,000  in  the  Supreme  Court 
yesterday  in  a  damage  suit  against  the 
.  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company. 
The  verdict  was  said  to  be  the  largest 
ever  rendered  in  New  York  County  in 
an  action  to  recover' for  personal  in 
juries.     Dr.  Yocum  sued  for  $500,000. 

Counsel  for  the  transit  company 
moved  to  have  the  verdict  set  aside, 
but  Justice  McGoldrick  denied  the  mo- 
tion.    There  will  be  an  appeal. 

Dr.    Yocum.    who    is    fifty    years    old,' 
was    formerly    a    surgeon    at    the    Skin 
and    Cancer    Hospital   and    the    Presby- 
terian    Hospital.       He     came     out     un- 
scathed from  the  World  War,  in  which 
he    served    with   the   American,   French 
snd   British   forces,  being  decorated  for 
distinguished    service    by    the    govern 
ments  of  the  United.- States  and  France. 
He    perform   d    more    than    3,300    major 
stion     upon     okliers. 
Tht    au  kh  I  '■   ■    i -,-■  iultod    in   the 

Its  of  sight  occurred  on  December  21, 
1921.  As  the  train  on  which  Dr.  -Yocum 
wa  =  a  passenger  was  pulling  into  the 
Park  Place  subway  station  a  bolt,  be- 
coming detached  from  some  of  the 
mechanism,  struck  the  surgeon  in  the 
left  eye  with  such  force  as  to  destroy 
the  sight  of  that  organ.  Thereafter 
;".  sympathetic  condition  developed  in 
the  right  eye,  which  also  lost  its  sight. 
Dr.  Yocum  testified  that  the  bolt  that 
struck  him  became  detached  from  some 
par?  of  the  end  door  of  the  car.  Ke 
was  the  only  witness  in  his  behalf  as 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  accident, 
but  he  had  medical  testimony  as  to 
his  condition  and  the  cause  of  his  total 
blindness. 

Dr.  Yocum  testified  that  his  income 
before  the  accident  was  $150,000  a  year. 
Since  the  accident  he  has  been  receiv- 
ing "100  a  week  on  accident  insurance 
policies. 

I'        Yocum    is    a    graduate    of    three 
.::      rsities  —  Stanford,    Columbia    ami 
■d.     He   was  a   crack  quarter-mils 
ill    i    r  while  at  lia.va^d. 


Following  is  the  list^f  honorary  degrees  awarded  at  the  Com- 
mencement exercises  this  morning,  together  with  the  remarks  by  Pres 
.  Lowell: 

MASTER  OF  ARTS 

WILLIAM  HENRY  POTTER,  more  than  30  years  a  teacher  in  the 
Dental  School;  in  1914  he  joined  the  first  American  hospital  In  France 
and  later  served  in  our  Army  with  marked  distinction. 

EDWARD  MURRAY  BASSETT,  the  great  authority  on  zoning, 
who  in  a  modern  Babel  has  set  a  limit  on  the  height  of  buildings. 

/  ^ 

DOCTOR  OF  LAWS 

JOSEPH  HENRY  BEALE,  outstanding  member  of  a  great  line  of 
teachers  who  have  expanded  the  heritage  of  the  common  law. 

BENJAMIN  NATHAN  CARDAZO,  chief  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  New  York,  deeply  revered  for  his  learning  and  character 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.- 

TASKER  HOWARD  BLISS;  a  General  who  has  had  the  high 
posts  of  Chief  of  Staff  and  member  of  the  Supreme  War  Council;  a 
warrtor  who  in  peace  seeks  the  means  to  prevent  war. 

ALANSON  BIGELOW '  HOUGHTON,  American  Ambassador  to 
Germany  and  to"  England ;  a  skillful  pilot  in  the  difficult  channels  of 
diplomacy  after  war.  "\ 

ALBRECHT  MENDELSSOHN  BARTHOLDY,  professor  of  foreign 
law  and  procedure  at  the  University  of  Hamburg;  a  juris-consult 
eminent  by  his  writings,  powerful  by  the  weight  of  his  opinions  on 
public  and  international  affairs. 

JOSIAH  CHARLES  STAMP,  a  statistician,  by  whom  rare  services 
to  his  own  Governmant  and  to  the  Reparations  Commission  have  been 
rendered  through  sage  advice  and  a  tireless  pen. 

JAMES  BYRNE,  wise  counselor  and  ardent  friend  of  the  univer- 
sity,   whose  •  resignation    from    its    corporation    every    Harvard    man 

laments. 

HENRY  PICKERING  WALCOTT,  physician,  protector  of  the 
people's  health;  for  a  generation  the  trusted  adviser  of  the  president 
of  this  university,  and  the  greatest  public  servant  the  Commonwealth 
has  ever  known. 

PETER  GILES,  eminent  philologist;  honored  master  of  Emmanuel 
College,  the  oak  that  grew  from  Mildway's;  acorn,  whence  Harvard 
sprang,  and  in  turn  a  forest  of  colleges  in  our  land. 

\  DOCTOR  OF  LETTERS 

MICHEL   CHARLES    DIEHL,   a   leading   authority   on    Byzantine 
history  and  art,  in  whose  pages  bygone  empires   come  to  life  once 
more. 
y  DOCTQR  OF  SCIENCE 

GEORGE  EDMUND  de  SCHWEINITZ,  foremost  of  American 
oculists;  beneficent  restorer  to  the  blind  of  the  priceless  power,  of 
sight. 


DB.   GEORGE    E.    DE    SCHWEIKITZ 
Eminent    occulist,    awarded   degree    of 
Doctor  of  Science 


UNION   (N.  J.)   HUDSON  DISPATCH 
JUNE  23,  1927 


Orphans,  Crippled,  Blind 
Horn  One  Big  Day  of  Lives 

AutcM^>Li|4    Club   of    Hudson    County    Entertains    1,000 
Kiddies  at  Palisades  Amusement  Park 


BROOKLYN     STANDARD-UNION 


Hatleas,  hair  blowing  in  the  wind, 
breathless  with  delight— this  was  the 
picture  of  joy  unfolded  to  Wie  jaded 
eyes  of  grown-ups  and  spectators 
yesterday  as  1,000  children  of  Hud-  ' 
son  county  stormed  and  took  posses- 
sion of  Palisades  Amusement  Park. 
It  was  the  annual  outing  arranged 
for  orphans  and  institutional  chil- 
dren finder  the  supervision  of  the 
Automobile  Club  of  Hudson  County. 
And  they  were  all  there — big  and 
little — even  tiny  babies  whose  wad- 
dling legs  had  such  effort  to  keep  up 
with  the  lon^  strides  of  their  fellows. 
All  had  been  brought  out  from  their 
shut-in  homes  in  160  automobiles 
lent  for  the  picnic  hours  by  "big 
buddies' — staid  business  men  who 
wouldn't  miss  the  fun  of  it  for  a 
little  bit. 

For  24  years,  these  "big  business" 
fellows,  who  spend  a  large  portion  of 
their  lives  selling  automobiles  or 
other  things  to  citizens,  have  had  the 
habit  of  giving  themselves  up  to  this 
day  of  joy  with  unfortunate  little 
folk.  They  plan  for  it  months  ahead. 
They  nethuse  over  it.  They  collect 
money  to  buy  horns  and  whistles, 
goodies  and  doo-dads  for  the  young- 
sters. They  ask  their  friends  to  lend 
cars  to  pick  up  the  children. 
Big  Fellows  Present. 
Then,  when  the  "big  day"  arrives, 
they  sneak  away  from  their  desks, 
get  out  to  the  park  and  watch  how 
the  picnic  "takes."  And  it  usually 
"takes";  like  a  joyful  Fourth  of  July. 
All  those  who  were  there  yester- 
day— men  like  Sam  Fletcher,  pres- 
ident of  the  Automobile  Club;  James 
Norton,  picnic  chairman,  and  John 
J.  McGovern,  county  clerk,  of  Hobo- 
ken — felt  like  children  themselves  as 
they  watched  the  sights. 

A  thousand  youngsters  reached  for 
ice-cream  cones,  filed  by  for  pop-  j 
corn,  ripped,  raced,  ran,  clapped  dim-  | 
pled   hands. 

The  grown-ups  could  not  be  lured ; 
from  the  spot..  Finally,  w'hen  the 
children  sat  down  in  the  great  groves 
to  attack  sandwiches,  candies,  and 
dainties  such  as  youthful  gods  adore, 
it  was  like  watching  a  pigmy  world. 
Joyful  Laughter. 
How  the  children  laughed!  TheJL 
went  Into  agonies  of  mirth  as  the  big 


si*  lslm-'j  ma,;  g-lcbe-deivtocrat 
I92i 

'BLINC IMAN  'VIEWjF  CITY 
>IWW  Br!fL  BUIlDING  TOP 

§illnd  man  "viewed"  tlie  city 
tjpewrool'  of  the  new  telephone 
■  enl  ly.  W.  Roy  Cla  i  k 
a\tle.  Wash.,  appealed  to  the 
.  lone  company  officials  for  an 
opportunity  to  go  through  St. 
si  building  which  Jie  had 
Inaid  so  much  about.  Assigned  a 
guide,  he  was  immediately  taken  to 
the  top.  where  after  a.  moment's 
.1.111  "to  get  my  hearings."  he 
said,  he  pointed  out  the  location  of 
Union    Station. 

ling    the    outside    wall    of    the 

building  he  vouched  that  the  stone 

,    "very   fine  Bedford  quality." 

Examining  too.   the  inside  walls  he 

tisfied    thai   they   were  of  the 

i  g  li  e  s  t      quality       Travernelle 

1  ments  ar^^fue. 


roller-coasters  caught  up  their  tiny 
figures  and  hurled  them  "most  to  the 
moon,"  as  one  little  girl  put  it. 

Thev  loved  the  "rides"  best  of  all. 
The  "Third  Degree"  ,  where  there 
were  strange  winds  and  electrical 
shocks  and  curious  "wiggly  boards" 
was  next  in  their  enthusiastic  affec- 
tions. They  didn't  want  to  go  home, 
they  told  black-robed  sisters,  or  men 
and  women  who  took  them  there  and 
were  responsible  for  seeing  they  got 
home  safely  again.  And  not  a  child 
hurt— not  a  child  lost. 

This  has  been  the  record  for  24 
years.  * 

Norton    Sums    It    Up. 
For   years  Thomas  A.   Hughes   was 
chairman    for    the    children's    outing. 
I  and  every  one  knew  him.  Yesterday, 
his  absence  was  the  only  rift  of  sad- 
ness   on    the    program    of    a    perfect 
day.      He    elite]    a      few    months    ago. 
;  James  F.   Norton,    present   chairman, 
is    serving      now      for    the    past    two 
years.      He    said    yesterday:     "If    the 
genera!      citizenry      only    knew    how 
much      joy  a  small   contribution   can 
1  bring   into    the'  lives   of   such    unfor- 
tunate little  children,  they  would  not 
wait  to  be  asked  twice  to  'give  their 
dollars'." 

Below  is  the  list  of  the  Homes 
from  which  the  children  came,  their 
marshals  and  caretakers  for  the  day: 
L.  P.  Pratt.  Home  of  the  Homeless; 
Kenneth  Apolant,  Hebrew  Home  for 
Orphan  Children;  John  Haas,  Bar- 
bara Givernaud  Home;  H.  H.  Cor- 
win.  Children's  Friends  Society;  H. 
Lehman,  St.  Joseph's  Home  for  the 
Blind;  \V.  A.  Alexander,  Christian 
Home;  W.  McK.  Hillas,  St.  Joseph's 
Home;  Robert  Fleming.  Parental 
Home;  Dr.  I.  Pyle.  S.  P.  C.  C;  John 
Grouls,  Mary  Stevens  Hammond 
Home:-"William  Plastine,  Holy  Rosary 
Institution;  Edward  J.  Wesp,  (Or- 
phans Home  of  Children's  Friends; 
Matt  McGlynn,  St.  Francis  Home; 
Ralph  Ford,   St.   Joseph's  Home,  En- 

«(]£WOOd. 
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URGB-NATIONAL  SCHOOL 
£}    FOR   DEAF  AND   BLIND 

Establishment  of  a  national 
school  and>  home  for  deaf-blind 
children  was  unanimously  recom- 
mended by  the  Society  of  Progres- 
sive Oral  Advocates,  an  organiza- 
tion of  teachers  of  the  deaf,  at  the 
closing  session  of  their  10th  annual 
meeting  yesterday  in  P.  S.  47,  225  E. 
23d  St..  Manhattan. 

The  society  authorized  the  execu- 
tive committee,  headed  by  Julia  M. 
Connery  of  St.  Louis,  to  confer  with 
other,  national  bodies  for  the  deaf 
and  blind  and  get  their  co-operation, 
and  information  regarding  the. 
paced  school  and  later  to  tj^ro  get 
the^ederal  Governmen 
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Tell-Tale  Vibrations 

y,  both  blind  and  deaf 


rago  demonstrated  his  ability  to 
|by  placing  his  fingers  over  any 

rt  of  the  face  of  the  speaker.  He 
understands  through  vibrations  of 
the  voice.  Helen  Keller  demon- 
strated the  same  gift  over  and  over 
again. 

This  faculty  to  listen  to  vibration 
opens  up  a  rich  and  inexhaustible 
field  for  writers  of  short  stories,  and 
introduces  a  novel  feature  in  mjs- 
tery  tales.  Here  are  a  few  hints  of 
which  ambitious  writers  are  welcome 
to  avail  themselves: 

The  blind  and  deaf  husband  listen- 
ing to  his  wife  transfers  his  fingers 
from  her  chin  to  her  forehead.  The 
vibrations  tell  him  what's  going  on 
in  her  mind;  she  thinks  of  the  ap- 
pointment made  with  her  lover. 

In  an  identical  way  ajjji^ta^ff^ 
deaf  man  becomes  cognizant  of  a 
conspiracy,  of  crimes  planned  or 
committed,  and  so  on,  all  because  of 
the  tell-tale  vibrations. 

Another  bully  use  of  the  same 
theme  might  be  made  by  writing  a 
story  wherein  the  prohibition  en- 
forcement casts  overboard  third  de- 
gree methods,  intrusting  instead  the 
quizzing  of  bootlegger  suspects  to 
the  bfoid  and  deaf. 
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Oral  Advocates   Want 
School  for4)eaf  Blind 

Society  to  fieek  Co-operation  of 

Other  Bodies  for  Creating 

National  Institution 

Establishment  of  a  national  school 
and  home  for  deaf-blind  children  was 
recommended  yesterday  by  the  Society 
of  Progressive  Oral  Advocates,  Organ- 
ization of  Tteachers  of  the  Deaf,  at  the 
closing  session  of  their  tenth  annual 
meeting  in  Public  School  No.  47,  East 
Twenty-third  Street. 

By  their  vote  members  of  the  society 
authorized  its  executive  committee, 
headed  by  Julia  M.  Connery,  of  St. 
Louis,  to  confer  with  other  national 
bodies  for  the  deaf  and  blind  and  ob- 
tain their  co-operation  regarding  the 
proposed  school  and  later  to  solicit 
the  aid  of  the  Federal  government. 

About  1  per  cent  of  the  public  school 
children  in  Greater  New  York  have  de- 
fective hearing,  according  to  Marie 
Pless,  nurse  of  the  New  York  League 
for  the  Hard  of  Hearing.  She  urged 
complete  discontinuance  of  flnger- 
talking  or  sign  speech  in  favor  of  lip 
reading. 
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Esple  White  Makess  High  Scholar* 


ship  Record   at  Grant  High. 

A  wnaikable  record  in  scholar- 
ship Vas  '(■hade  by  Espie  White,  17, 
who  was  graduated  recently  from 
Grant  high  school,  according  to  a 
report  made  to  school  board  of- 
ficials. Despite  the  fact  that  the 
youth  has  been  deprived  of  his  sight 
since  childhood,  he  made  an  aver- 
age of  "E"  in  his  studies  during  his 
senior  year  and  did  almost  as  well 
through  the  other  years  of  his  high 
school  course. 

He.  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Espie  A.  White,  486  East  Twenty- 
second  street  North.  His  work  has 
always  been  of  high  quality,  accord- 
ing to  W.  T.  Fletcher,  principal  of 
the  school,  who  said  that. the  youth's 
industry  had  been  an  inspiration  to 
his  classmates.  He  expects  to  enter 
Reed  college  with  the  opening  of 
the  fall  term. 
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NEW  BEDFORD  (MASS.)  TIMES 
JUNE  29,  1927 


Mat4»  Bte  Dropped  Start-, 
ed  Fire  in  Bed— Hor- 
ribly Burned 

Blind  and  unable  to  see  the 
flames  as  they  crept  towards  him 
in  his  bed  yesterday  forenoon,  little 
Ernest  Harrison,  two-and-a-half- 
year-old  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Harrison,  493  South  Front  street, 
was  so  severely  burned  that  he  may 
die  at  St.  Luke's  where  he  was  taken 
at  11:30  yesterday  morning.  The 
little  tot's  tody  was  fairly  baked 
and  there  is  practically  no  hope  of 
his  recovery. 

Left  By  Brother 

Little  Ernest  and  his  brother 
Alfred,  five,  were  left  in  the  bed- 
room by  their  mother  while  she 
went  into  the  cellar  to  make  cocoa 
for  Ernest.  He  never  got  it  for 
while  she  was  gone  Alfred  found 
some  matches.  He  took  them  to  the 
bed  and  told  Ernest  all  about  it. 

Ernest  did  not  know  wha.fi 
matches  were.  He  had  never 
handled  any. 
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First  "4th"  Casualty 
May  Cost  Boy  Sight 

[Special  Dispatch  to  The  Herald] 
HAVERHILL,  June  89— The  first 
casualty  of  the  firecracker  season 
occurred  here  tonight,  sending  Bus- 
sell  Cole,  11,  of  23  Pleasant  street, 
to  the  Gale  Memorial  Hospital,  suf- 
fering: from  burns  about  the  face 
and  hands  received  when  a  cannon 
cracker  which  he  was  preparing  to 
set  off  exploded  in  his  hands.  The 
lad  has  lost  his  sight  temporarily, 
and  physicians  fear  that  he  will 
become  blind  as  a  result  of  the 
burns. 


A    SECOND    "HELEN    KELLER"    IS    RUBY    MILLER,    20 

years  old,  ;of  Columbia.  S  C,  who,  though  blind  and  deaf,'  can 

.read,  write,  speak,  play  the  piano.  '    (R  &  A_  phoioe) 


WHEELING   (W.  VA.)   REGISTER 
JULY  5,      .    . 


actured  Hip  in 
Island  Sun- 
ay  Night. 


Difnw"^  °f  JaC°b  Pinku's.  Niad' 
pianl&t,  have  started  a  fund  to  as 
sst  the  player  through  h™  present 
situation.  Pinkus,  .flfpend  ngP  on  ai 
young  bo.v-  for  guidance  in  *  £ *! 
$e  street  at  the  Island  end  of  thl' 
steel  bridge,  stepped  heavily  off  ,1 
curb  he  did  not  know  he  was  ap 
preaching  and/Suffered  a  f  racTre^f , 


thfe^nt  n°'    ^alizing    immediately I 
l»t  "     of  Ms  ln^y'   had  a  taxi- 

cab  called  and  drove  to  the  Woods 
Pool  room  at  Glen  wood  where  he1 
frequently  p,ays  and  where  many  of 
his  close  friends  are  found  His 
friends   believing   him   seriously  hurt 

the  exteantP'7S^Jtn   .Wh°    ***™™<" 

is      being      attended     at      the      North 
Wheeling    hospital  '  ,: 

His    friends    immediately    discover 
mg   the    extent    of   Pinkua'   hurt    con- 
tributed   the    first    sums    to    a    fund 
which     will     assist     Pinkus     through1 
his  present  condition.  lnr°u*n 


.     ; 


BLINDNESS  CAUSED   BY 
"UNDISCOVERED  njury 

!  Two  skull  fr|ctures,  suffered  four 
years  ago  and  undiscovered  until  a 
few  weeks  ago,  have  caused  Mrs. 
Edith  Ditterline,  wife  of  Charles  F. 
Ditterline  of  304  Second  avenue,  to 
lose  the  sight  of  her  eyes. 

Mrs.  Ditterline  is  now  a,  oatient  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  hos- 
pital in  Philadelphia,  where  specialists 
are  making  every  effort  to  reliever  her 
sad   condition. 

The  fractures  were  discovered  when 
a  local  physician  made  an  X-ray  ex- 
amination of  the  woman's  nose  be- 
lieving that  some  condition  there  was 
causing   her   loss   of   sight. 

The  loss  of  sight  has  been  gradual 
since  the  fal  lfour  years  ago  while 
wroking  about  her  home..  At  the  time 
of  the  injury  Mrs.  Ditterline  seemed 
to  suffer  non  ill  effects  and  no  con- 
nection -was  placed  in  the  loss  of  her 
sight  with   the  fall. 


BOSTON    TRAVELER, 
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,  Memorizes 
Shakespeare  Plays 

CLEVELAND,  July  6  (AP)  — 
A  Shakespearian  library,  called  the 
finest  in  the  United  States,  be- 
longs to  Judge  Willis  Vickery  of 
the  Cleveland  court  of  appeals, 
president  of  the  International 
Shakespeare    Association    of    New 

York- 
He  bought  his  first  volume  at  17, 

and  now  has  6000  volumes. 

Tot»Uy  blind,  Judge  Vickery  has 
memorized  "Othello,"  "Hamlet" 
and  "Julius  Caesar,"  and  a  secre- 
tary reads  to  him  daily  from  the 
Bard  of  Avon's  works.  The  assooia- 
ation  which  he  heads  plans  a  New 
York,  theatre,  to  be  called  Strat- 
ford-on-Broadway. 
I  ''-'        .      .. 

-    ....       -         . 
..      - 


[Blind  Patients,    \ 
Bazed  by  Smoke,  \ 
Rescued  at  Fire 


id  patients,  dazed  from 
smoKe,  were  led  from  their  new 
home  at  39  7th  Street  by  Miss  Ida 
Rochelle,  the  bookkeeper  and  ste- 
nographer, when  fire  started  on 
the  first  floor  of  the  building. 

Miss  Rochelle  was  in  the  base- 
ment when  a  boy  hurried  in  from 
•the  street  and  told  her  smoke  was 
issuing  from  the  windows.  She  hur- 
ried to  the  floor  above,  and,  join- 
ing the  hands  of  her  wards,  led 
them  into  the  street. 

The  fire  originated  in  a  room 
which  was  being  renovated  and  was 
extinguished  byfoeftremen  before 
lifci^ad  tjjiW'fB  opread."""**^-*****^ 
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BLIND  MAN  REELS 

INTO  TRUCK'S  PATH 

[Speolal  Dispatch  to  The  Herald] 

WORCESTER,  July  5  —  Charles  E. 
Frye,  65  years  old,  of  116  Main  street, 
a  blind  man,  was  struck  by  an  automo- 
bile this  afternoon,  and  later  removed 
to  City  Hospital  suffering  from  lacera- 
tions and  bruises.  Frye  was  groping 
his  way  along  Main  street  on  the  side- 
walk, when  he  suddenly  walked  off  the 
curbing  into  a  slowly  moving  truck 
driven  by  Alfred  E.  Paquette  of 
Shrewsbury.  Bystanders  absolved  Pa- 
quette from  all  blame  for  the  accident. 

DAILY  EVENING   ITEM- 


-LYNN,   MASS., 
THURSDAY,   JULY  7,   1927, 

Blind   Teacher's   Recognition. 

DENVER,  Col. — Blind  since  early 
j  childhood,  Miss  Blanche  McCarl,  resi- 
dent of  the  Adult  Home  for  the  Blind 
here,  has  gained  recognition  in  Denver 
musical  circles,  difficult  of  attainment 
by  those  endowed  with  all  their  facul- 
ties. ► 

Since  she  was  seven  Miss  McCarl  has 
taken  piano  lessons  and  has  mastered 
many  of  the  difficult  classics  in  musical 
literature.  Today  she  has  a  class  of 
her  own,  composed  of  12  pupils. 
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OUR  CHILDREN— III 

By  FREDERIC  J.  HASKIN 

WJL'sH^TGTON,  July  6.  —  The 
teaemjg  of  blind  children  to  forget 
the  self-consciousness,  normal  to  the 
isolation  which  their  infirmity 
produces,  and  to  learn  confidence 
and  ease  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
works  of  the  Children's  bureau  of 
the  United  States  department  of. 
labor. 

The  blind  have  had  the  pity  of 
mankind  from  the  beginning  of  time, 
always,  occupying  a  unique  place  in 
society.  Many  blind  persons  have 
gained  eminence,  but  their  fame  has 
been  partially  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  gained  victory  over  their 
affliction.  Thousands  and  thousands 
of  blind  persons  never  are  heard  of 
and  are  helpless.  This  is  due,  the 
children's  bureau  believes,  in  part 
to   lack   of  proper   early  training. 

Homer_  who  for  three  thousand 
years  has  retained  his  reputation  as 
one  of  the  greatest  lets  the  world 
has  ever  produced,  was  blind.  John 
Milton,  another,  great  poet,  philoso- 
pher, and  statesman,  became  blind 
but  continued  his  work.  Every  na- 
tion has  its  famous  blind  persons. 
But  these  are  the  exceptions.  It 
seems  true  that  blindness  is,  to 
some  degree,  compensated  for  by  an 
increased  acuteness  in  the  sense  of 
hearing.  This  probably  is  the  rea- 
son why  so  many  blind  persons  have 
been  musicians.  Ireland  has  been 
noted  for  thousands  of  years  for  her 
blind  harpers  and  poets.  In  Ireland 
the  blind  are  called  "dark  men,"  a 
term  highly  descriptive  of  the  life 
of  darknes  which  the  blind  lead. 

The  United  States  furnished  a 
famed  musician  in  the  negro  Blind 
[Tom    and    Helen    Keller      is      known 


around   thr*mmt&mm*  om- 

plished     almost    everything    that    a 

normal  person  can  yet  wlthoui 
gift  of  sight.  Blind  men  have  sal 
In  iioth  the  house  of  representative! 
and  the  United  States  senate  and 
served  with  distinction  and  have 
gained  reputations  in  other  lines  of 
endeavor  in  this  country.  But  all 
these  are  the  exceptions. 

In  early  days  blinding  was  a  fre- 
quent form  of  punishment.  In  Ro- 
man times  and  especially  In  the  mid- 
dle ages,  many  criminals  were  sen- 
tenced to  be  blinded  and  blinding 
was  resorted  to  in  connection  with 
religious  oppression  and  political 
rivalry.  In  colonial  days,  in  this 
country,  men  engaged  in  fist  ti 
did  not  seek  so  much  to  knock  the 
others  out,  break  their  jaws,  etc.,  as 
to  blind  them  by  gouging  out  their 
eyes.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
blind,  not  supported  by  families 
able  to  do  so,  become  beggars.  The 
blind  beggar  is  a  familiar  sight  in 
every  city  In  the  world. 

START  THE  CHILD  RIGHT 
The  children's  bureau  believes 
that  by  starting  the  child  righl 
many  of  the  inherent  handicaps  oi 
blindness  may  be  overcome.  A  man 
who  has  made  a  good  start  in  life 
and  has  developed  talents  and  mor- 
al stamina,  will,  if  blinded  by  acci- 
dent or  disease,  often  adapt  himsell 
to  his  darkened  world  and  carry  on 
But  the  child  born  blind  begins  life 
in  isolation  and  has  a  natural  feai 
and  shyness.  This,  the  bureau  ex- 
perts say,  must  be  overcome  first 
and  the  best  way  to  start  is  through 
enabling  the  child  to  participate  in 
recreation. 

The  blind  are  too  likely  to  become 
morbid  and  draw  themselves  apart 
from  the  world,  feeling  a  delicacy 
and  embarrassment  among  their  fel- 
lows. If  permitted  to  continue,  this 
habit  of  mind  will  become  intensified 
until  the  blind  person  is  indeed  ut- 
terly helpless. 

The  bureau  is  assisting  teachers 
in  schools  for  the  blind  and  parents 
of  blind  children  in  showing  them 
methods  of  bringing  up  such  child- 
ren in  self-reliance.  To  begin  with, 
the  child's  mind  must  be  diverted  as 
much  as  possible'  from  his  infirmity. 
With  young  children  little  can  be 
done  except  the  singing  of  songs  and 
saying  of  rhymes,  but  even  these, 
especially  if  done  in  concert  with 
others_  blind  or  otherwise,  will  fur- 
nish a  sort  of  recreation  and  pro- 
vide an  interest. 

The  bureau  recommends  that 
blind  children  mingle  in  the  play- 
ing of  simple  games  with  seeing 
children.  In  this  way  the  blindness 
does  not  seem  such  a  barrier  to  life 
among  others  and  alertness,  self 
control,  concentration,  and  skill  are 
developed.  Walking,  running,  or 
standing  games  should  be  made  very 
simple  at  first,  more  difficult  ele- 
ments being  added  as  the  children 
:gain   self-confidence. 

Much  depends  on  the  personality 
and  skill  of  the  teacher,  the  bureau 
says.  An  excellent  form  of  training 
for  children  is  play-acting.  The 
blind  children  are  the  actors  while  . 
the  teacher  describes  the  setting,  the 
scenes  passed  through  and  at  first 
makes  the  speeches.  Later  the 
children  themselves  may  learn  parts 
and  in  this  way  enter  into  the  reali- 
ty of  the  thing. 

MAY    FLAT    BASKET    BALL 

By    a    gradual     process    in    which 
strength  and  agility  and  fearlessness 
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are  developed,  more  strenuous 
games  can  be  played.  The  bureau 
recommends  a  game  of  basket  ball, 
somewhat  modified,  of  course,  but 
which  provides  strenuous  exercise 
and  real  outdoor  sport. 

A  plot  of  grass  is  used  and  it  is 
surrounded  by  a  cinder  or  gravel 
path.  The  grass  plot  is  rectangu- 
lar in  shape,  about  four  times  as 
long  as  it  is  wide.  The  cdntrast  in 
the  feeling  of  u\e  grass  and  the  cin-  I 
ders  beneath  the  feet  of  the  players 
enables  them  to  know  where  they 
are.  A  regular  basket  ball  is  -used  J 
and  opposing  teams  stand  on  the ' 
cinder  path  on  either  side  of  the 
grass  plot.  A  player  of  one  team 
throws  the  ball  onto  the  grass  plot 
and  then  seeks  to  run  across  it  and 
tag  the  opposing  goal  post  before 
the  other  team  can  locate  the  ball 
on  the  grass  and  deposit  it  in  the 
basket  of  the  team  which  has  put 
the  ball  into  play. 

Wihle  members  of  one  team  are; 
seeking  to  get  the  ball  and  put  it  i 
in  their  opponents'  basket,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  team  which  has  put  the 
ball  into  play  go  onto  the  grass  plot 
and  seek  to  keep  the  ball  in  play  un- 
til their  man  can  find  and  tag  the 
goal  post. 

The  bureau's  experts,  working  in 
co-operation  with  the  teachers  in  the 
schools  for  the  blind,  find  that  the 
blind  children  forget  themselves  so 
much  in  the  sport  of  such  games 
that  their  blindnfes  is  not  a  handi- 
cap and  success  in  overcoming  diffi- 
culties gives  them')  increasing  resoluj 
tion  to  go  on  1  >  other  achievement 
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CLIPPING.  FROM 


&LIND  PATIENT 


The  David  Waters  sought  by  F.  C. 
Leutz.  state  commissioner  for  the 
blind,  is  now  located  at  the"  Jlunici- 
nnl  luiapual.  according  to  local  po- 
lice. Officials  were  informed  recent- 
ly by  Ix-utz  that  he  desired  to  com- 
municate with  Waters,  who  is  par- 
tially blind  and  who  was  said  to  be 
in  need  of  medical  treatment.  Po- 
lice found  him  at  the  hospital  yes- 
terday and  said  that  he  has  been 
cared   for  there  for  some  weeks  past. 


of  Light  in  Darkened  Lim$ 


Though  blind,  these  girts-  know  their  way  to  the  camp  wood-chopper,, 
and  go  to  him  to  get  l<  gs  for  campfire.    Those  leading  up, above  are  (1.  to 
r_il  Veronica  Richards,  Hazel  Blose,  Lillian  Bloom. 


Swimming  crib  fenced  ©fffflr  blindckljyit  Barnegat  bay 

PH  LIVfSftTor  these  blind  gi 
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LIFE'S  STILL  WORT 

jiormal  outdoor  life  at 


girls,  shown  enjoying^ 
necial  camp  for  them  at  Watertown.  N.  J.     .^ 
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The   City  and   the   Citizen 

Live  Letters  from  an  Expert  on  Municipal  Problems 
By  Louis  Brownlow 


The  Community  and  Child  Care 

The  ideal  place  to  briny  up  a  child  is  in  a  home  .surrounded 
by  a  family.  Most  children  are  members  of  families  and  do  live  in 
homes.  That  is  the  natural  and  normal  state  of  affairs  and  with 
the  care  of  such  children  the  community  has  no  direct  responsi- 
bility. 


But  there  are  three  kinds  of  children, 
to  use  the  classification  now  common- 
ly employed,  whose  welfare  becomes  a 
matter  of  direct  concern  to  the  com- 
munity. 

These  three  classes  of  children  are 
the  dependent,  the  defective  and  the 
delinquent. 

The  Dependent   Chlfd 

The  dependent  child  is  one  who  is 
destitute  or  neglected,  who  has  no 
family,  or  who  is  a  member  of  a  fam- 
ily whose  bread-winners  cannot  give 
him  full  support,  or  who  is  neglected 
by  those  whose  natural  duty  and  obli- 
gation it  is  to  shelter  and  nurture  him. 

The  dependent  child  has  a  new 
standing  in  our  community  thinking, 
because  when  we  use  the  term  "de- 
pendent" we  merely  acknowledge  that 
here  is  a  young  human  being  who 
needs  help  until  he  can  stand  alone. 

The  depenflent  child  is  what  our 
great-grandfathers  called  a  "waif"  and 
bound  out  to  apprenticeship,,  giving  the 
waif's  ability  to  work  in  return  for  his 
board  and  keep.  The  dependent  child 
is  what  our  grandfathers  called  an 
"abandoned  child,"  and  Hustled  into  a 
factory  to  work  or  into  an  orphanage 
as  the  best  way  to  get  out  of  sight 
and  out  of  mind.  The  dependent  child 
is  what  our  fathers  called  a  "neglected 
child"  and  rescued  from  child  slavery 
to  put  into  a  more  or  less  prison-like 
institution.  The  dependent  child,  too, 
is  an  orphan,  of  course,  both  of  whose 
parents  are  dead,  or  one  pf  whose  par- 
ents is  dead,  or  who  has  been  deserted 
by  plain  abandonment  or  through  the 
machinery  of  divorce. 

The  community  responsibility  for 
these  dependent  children  is  being  more 
and  more  realized  and  recognized,  and 
as  a  consequence  the  state,  county  and 
city  governments  are  coming  to  take  a 
much  more  direct  part  in  the  business 
of  promoting  child  welfare. 
t  Defection 

Defective  children,  the  second  classi- 
fication of  those  who  become  a  direct 
responsibility  of  the  community,  are 
those  children  who  by  reason  of  some 
physical  or  mental  defect  are  handi- 
capped in  the  competition  of  life. 

They  may  be  crippled  children,  blind 
children,    deaf   children^-Ujfll«>  mSy*%i8 
tubercuMw  feeble-rfmBeaor  imbecile. 
Delinquent   Children 

Delinquent  children,  the  third  classi- 
fication of  those  for  whom  the  com- 
munity must  accept  a  direct  responsi- 
bility, are  the  oneswhose  behavior  runs 
counter  to  established  rules  of  conduct. 
Much  of  the  most  difficult  class,  these 
are  the  children  who  are  "criminal," 
"incorrigible,"  "limbs  of  Satan"  in  the 
terms  of  yesterday. 


It  might  be  very  much  easier  than 
it  is  to  determine  the  extent  of  public 
responsibility  for  these  three  classes 
of  children  and  to  make  plans  for  them 
[if  children  werejurt  also  human  beings. 
As  a  matter J0f act  classification  in 
any  human  relation  Is  a  mere  approxi- 
mation, and  while  children  who  become 
public  charges  may  fall  into  these  three 
classes,  generally  speaking,  the  fact  is 
that  the  particular  case  of  every  indi- 
vidual child  is  different  from  that  of 
any  other  child — even  if  they  be  twins. 

A  particular  child  may  be  at  the 
same  time  a  dependent,  ,a  defective 
and  a  delinquent.  In  fact,  he  often  Is 
all  three. 

A  Century's  Progress 

A  hundred  years  ago  the  child  who 
j  was  troublesome  to  the  community  for 
either  or  both  or  all  three  of  the  rea- 
sons that  give  rise  to  the  present  classi- 
fication was  either  sent  to  the  poor 
house   or  was  bound  out. 

Seventy-five  years  ago  the  same  child 
was  sent  to  an  orphanage,  often  when, 
there  was  one  parent,  frequently  when 
|  there  Were  two,  but  despite  that  exist- 
ing parentage  the  orphanage  seemed  to 
ibe  the  best  place.  If  the  child  were 
"criminal"  he  was  sent  to  the  peni- 
tentiary along  with  the  adults  who  had 
transgressed  the  laws. 
]  Fifty  years  ago  the  delinquent  child 
was  sent  to  a  newly  established  insti- 
[tution,  "the  reformatory,"  and  the 
others  to  the  orphanage. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  delinquent 
child  went  before  a  new  tribunal,  the 
juvenile  court,  and  was  frequently  sent 
to  a  milder  sort  of  reformatory  called 
the  "industrial  school,"  the  defective 
children  began  to  be  sent  to  hospitals 
instead  of  to  orphanages,  and  the  de- 
pendents began  to  be  "boarded"  in 
normal  homes  instead  of  being  sent  to 
institutions,  while  the  orphanages 
themselves  began  to  break  up  their 
huge  barracks  into  "cottages"  in  order 
more  closely  to  approximate  normal 
family  conditions. 

Consider  Child's  Needs 
Today  in  communities  that  have 
become  chlld-consclous,  and  they  are 
growing  in  number,  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  adjust  the  treatment  for  each 
individual  child  in  accordance  with  its 
particular  needs,  and  trying  to  avoid 
where  possible  the  "institution"  in 
order  to  give  every  child  a  chance  at 
normal  family  up-bringing. 

TJjese  dates  are,  of  course,  merely 
approxmiate.  As  a  matter  of  fact  all 
these  methods  of  the  progressing  cen- 
tury are  still  in  use  here  and  there,  but 
the  tendency  is  marked  by  these  quar- 
ter century   milestones. 

Tomorrow  I  will  talk  about  the  de- 
pendent child. 

(Copyright,   1927) 
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MISS  MARY  JOSEPHINE  JACKSON 

has  amazed  classmates  and  delighted  her 
teachers  by  proving  that  blindness  In  a 
high  school  girl  is  no  bar  to  high 
scholarship.  She,  18,  pupil  at  the  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  high  school  for  girls,  and  also 
at  the  Kentucky  school  for  the  blind, 
has  completed  her  sophomore  year  at 
the  high  school,  with  the  highest  aver- 
age in  her  class,  In  all  studies. 

She  averaged  95.8,  and  her  courses 
Included  the  regular  Latin,  English, 
Spanish,  history,  mathematics  and  other 
terrors  to  the  lazy-minded. 

"An  accident  to  my  eyes  when  I  was 
7,"  she  says,  "destroyed  sight.  I  wanted 
to  keep  on  studying,  so  my  parents  let 
me  come  from  my  home,  at  Bowling 
Green,  to  enter  the  school  for  the  blind. 
I  learned  Braille,  and  began  hard  study 
while  having  plenty  of  play  and  fun.  I 
do  not  find  it  a  bit  hard  to  study.  I 
enjoy  study  immensely,  because  it  helps 
a  body  think.  When  we  have  too  much 
told  us,  the  subject  loses  interest;  when 
we  read  too  detailed  a  lesson,  we  turn 
from  it.  But  when  we  are  given  basic 
facts  and  taught  them  clearly,  then  we 
tune  in  with  the  thmker  and  do  some 
real  studying  and  thinking. 

"I  am  going  to  attend  the  univer- 
sity, and  expect  to  qualify  as  a  teacher 
for  the  blind.  Where  I  could  see  until  7, 
and  have  a  good  memory,  I  shall  be 
much  more  helpful  in  some  respects 
than  if  I  always  had  been  sightless." 
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MEANEST  THIEF 

ROBS  BLIND  MAN 

LAWRENCE,  July  14— Taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  heat  which  caused 
Edward  Heath,  a  blind  man,  to  doze 
a  few  minutes  at  his  curbstone  new  s- 
starid,  which  he  has  conducted  for 
years  at  Essex  and  Franklin  streets, 
"thieves  robbed  him  of  his  watch  this 
afternoon.  The  watch  had  no  crystal 
and  was  such  that  the  man,  despite 
the  loss  of  his  sight,  could  tell  the 
time. 
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SATURDAY,  JULY   16,   1927 


Widow  with  Failing  Sight 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript-. 

May  I  ask  your  help  for  a  very  nice 
old  American  lady  who  is  without  any 
means  of  support.  She  lives  all  alone 
and  has  been  a  widow  for  several  years. 
Until  recently  she  earned  part  of  ner 
living  by  doing  home  sewing,  but  now 
she  is  unable  to  sew  because  of  failing 
sight.  She  has  cataracts  which  make 
her  almost  blind,  but  she  is  very  coura- 
geous, uncomplaining  and  well  worth 
helping.  Your  contributions  will  be  mucn 
appreciated. 

(Miss)    Edith   H.    Parker 
Smith's  Point,  Manchester,  Mass. 
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CASE  AGAINST  THE  ALMSHOUSE. 


^/iSvo-thirds  of  the  inmates  of  American  poorhouses  ought  to 
be  in  asylums,  hospitals,  orphanages,  homes  for  the  feeble- 
minded, or  in  schools  for  the  deaf  and  blind.  The  other  third 
could  be  cared  for  in  the  homes  of  relatives  or  others  who  would 
undertake  the  responsibility  for  a  consideration  and  the  cost  of 
their  upkeep  would  be  surprisingly  low  as  compared  with  the  cost 
of  the  poorhouses. 

Instead  of  being  a  cure  for  pauperism  these  institutions  pro- 
mote it,  according  to  Secretary  of  Labor  Davis.  He  has  been 
gathering  facts  bearing  up  on  the  futility  of  poor  house  relief 
for  those  unable  to  support  themselves  and  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  "it  is  a  fraud." 

There  are  in  the  United  tSates  2300-odd  almshouses  with  83,- 
gOO  inmates.  Fully  two-thirds  of  these  are  deaf  mutes,  blindpe& 
sons,  epileptics,  men  and  women  of  feeble  minds,  cripplestfe8n1fa- 
ren— who  certainly  ought  to  be  in  orphanages  or  schools  of  some 
kind — and  even  insane  persons.  Room  for  the  latter  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  found  in  asylums  where  they  could  have  proper  treat- 
ment and  be  under  more  wholesome  restraint  than  in  the  alms- 
house. 

More  than  38  per  cent  of  the  poorhouses  have  less  than  ten 
inmates  each.  Over  100  have  no  inmates.  There  is  invested  in 
plant  and  equipment  for  the  institutions  over  $150,000,000.  The 
interest  on  this  sum  would  almost  suffice  to  pay  for  boarding  out 
the  one  third  of  the  inmates  who  are  really  objects  of  charity — 
that  is  whose  condition  is  such  that  while  they  have  no  such 
affliction  as  those  enumerated  above,  they  are  yet  unable  to  earn 
a  living.  Most  of  them  are  aged  and  physically  unfit  for  work, 
erven  though  they  could  obtain  it. 

Secretary  Davis'  plan  would  be  to  abolish  the  poor  house 
since  it  can  never  be  divorced  from  politics.  He  would  send  the 
afflicted  to  hospitals  and  sanatoria  or  where  they  would  re- 
ceive real  benefit  and  he  would  make  sane  and  considerate  bestow- 
al of  the  remainder  of  the  inmates  out  of  public  funds.  But  the. 
poorhouse  as  an  American  institution  he  would  destroy  root  and 
branch. 

There  are  many  who  will  agree  with  him.  Real  charity! 
would  be  to  rob  penniless  old  age  of  this  last  drop  in  its  cup  of 
misery  and  save  it  from  the  disgrace  of  the  poor  house. 


ind  Men  Lead 
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BLIND  HIKER 
ON  WAY  HERE 

Led  From  Los  Angeles  by 
Shepherd  Dog 


NKW  V(iRk--j„iy  lfr-Raymona  Ran- 
dolph, 51,  and  blind,  is  on  his  way  to 
Boston  today,  walking-  beside  his  I'aith- 
Cul  shepherd  dog,  Bobbie,  who  led  him 
all  the  way  from  l.ns  Angeles  to  Hpbo- 
l<en.  where  Ihe  walking  lnnr  was  in- 
terrupted by  Bobbie's  arrest  and  sub- 
sequent    impounding. 

The  doe  bil  Miss  Louise  Bngesser  in  I 
the-leg  in  Hoboken.  when  she  tried  in 
pat  him.  When  Randolph  told  Recorder 
Cars  ten  of  ihe  do;-s  abilities  and  when 
a  Veterinarian  had  given  th»  animal  , 
clean  hill  of  health,  he  was  released 
Randolph  makes  his  living  tuning 
pianos.  I 


3W  and  again  a  human  being  ter- 
ribly handicapped  by  a  loss  of  sight  or 
hearing  achieves  such  success  in  life  as 
to  make  people  equipped  with  all  their 
faculties  feel  ashamed.  Most  remark- 
able in  this  respect  are  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  blind. 

In  New  York  the  other  day,  a  man 
who  had  been  blind  for  nineteen  years 
passed  difficult  examinations  which  are 
required  of  those  who  seek  to  practice 
law.  This  man,  though  totally  blind, 
had  worked  his  way  through  law 
school,  earning  much  of  his  expense 
money  by  playing  checkers  in  a  park. 

"Sight  i3  a  convenience,"  he  said, 
"but  it  isn't  indispenaable."  The 
point  in  this  case  is  that  he  developed 
his  memory.  Cultivating  his  memory 
developed  his  brain.  People  with 
good  eyesight  too  often  let  memory 
and  brain  grow  rheumatic  through  lack 
of  exercise. 

0%  2fem  f  nrk  Stttw  0 
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Briton  Invents  Phonograph 
Record  Process  To  Reproduce] 
Full-Length  Novels  for  Blind 

LONDON,  July  23.— By  a  new 
process  invented  by  Captain  Bound 
of  the  Marconi  Company,  phono- 
graphic libraries  for  the  benefit  of 
the  blind  have  been  brought  within 
practical  reach.  The  process  enables 
a  full-length  novel  to  be  recorded  on 
a  half-dozen  twelve-inch  records. 

Captain  Round  has  succeeded  in 
producing  records  of  readings  ca- 
pable of  running  forty  minutes  and 
reproducing  intelligibly  5,000  words 
on  each  side. 

Although  the  records  are  of  the 
ordinary  size,  they  have,  aa  a  re- 
sult of  the  Round  invention,  three 
to  four  times  the  usual  number,  of 
grooves  and  rotate  at  only  a  third  of 
the  speed  of  ordinary  records. 

Captain  Round  said  today  that  In 
the  future  he  expected  electrical 
phonographs,  working  with  records, 
made  on  the  same  principle  as  his, 
wTOld  be  able  to  reproduce  a  whole 
symphony  from  one  side  of  the  rec- 
ord without  any  break  whatsoever. 

"When  Informed  of  the  phono- 
graphic recffrd  process  credited  to 
Captain  Round  of  London,  Theodore 
M,  Edison,  son  of  Thomas  A.  Edison* 
sai  dat  his  home  In  East  Orange, 
N,  J.,  last  evening  that  he  had  not 
heard  of  the  invention  before,  but 
had  believed  it  perfectly  possible 
that  such  developments  could  be 
realized. 


The  fundamental  idea  is  not  new, 
|he  said.  A  number  of  years  ago  ex- 
periments were  made  in  the  Edison 
laboratories  with  slow-speed  records, 
according  to  Mr.  Edison,  but  no  such 
record  ever  was  marketed  by  the 
Edison  company. 

The  longest  playing  record  of  the 
Edison  company  or  of  any  American 
phonograph  company,  as  far  as  he 
knows,  he  said,  will  play  twenty-two 
minutes  on  a  side.  That  playing 
time  is  at  the  standard  speed  of 
eighty  revolutions  a  minute,  he  ex- 
plained. Long-playing  records  of  the 
Edison  company  have  450  grooves  to 
the  inch,  Mr.  Edison  said,  as  com- 
pared with  a  standard  of  100  grooves 
to  the  inch  on  the  records  of  other 
phonograph  concerns. 

Frank  L.  Dyer,  a  patent  attorney, 
has  a  patent  on  slow-speed  records  in 
this  country.  Mj.  ffidisou.  »aids 
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Novels  by  Phonographs  Latest 
Device  for  Benefit  of  the  Blind 


tSpcclal  Cable ,  to  The  Herald] 
LONDON,  July  23 — By  a  new  process 
invented  by  Capt.  Round  of  the  Mar- 
coni Company,  phonographic  libraries 
for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  have  been 
brought  within  practical  reach.  The 
process  enables  a  full  length  novel  to 
be  recorded  on  a  half-dozen  12-inch 
records. 

Capt.  Bound  has  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing records  of  readings  capable  of 
running  40  minutes  and  reproducing  in- 
telligibly 5000  words  on  each  side. 


Although  the  records  are  of  the  or- 
dinary size,  they  have,  as  a  result  of 
the  Round  invention,  three  to  four 
times  the  usual  number  of  grooves,  and 
rotate  af?  only  a  third  of  the  speed  of 
ordinary  records. 

Capt.  Round  said  today  that  in  the 
future  he  expected  electrical  phono- 
graphs working  with  records  made  on 
the  same  principle  as  his,  would  be 
able  to  reproduce  a  whole  symphony 
from  one  side  of  the  record  without 
any  break  anywhere. 
(Copyrlg-ht.  1027.  by  the  N.  T.  Times  Co. ) 


HUDSON    (.:.!.  Y.)   STAR 
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OUTIliJei^jafegLIND— Even  if  they  can't  see 
New  York  city  all  summer  '-tee  lots  of  fun  in  an 
them  from  Lighthouse,  East  59th  street,  to  P 


the  green  fields,  I  lind  men  who  have  to  s^ay  in 
asional  day     in  the     country.     Buses  took 
Park  for  outing  Tuesday. 


BLIND  WOMAN 
"SEES"  EUROPE 
ALONE  ON  TRIP 

Cleveland  Teacher 

Does  All  the  "Sights" 

from  End  to  End. 

! 

NEW"  YORK.  July  25.— (JP)— A  blind 
woman,  who  climbed  the  Alps  and 
•did"  all  the  big  art  museums  of  Ger- 
rr.anv.  France  and  Italy,  returned  to- 
day aboard  the  Cunard  liner  Aura- 
ma  after  "seeing"  Europe  from  one 
rnd.  she  said,  to  the  other. 


Mrs.  A.  B.  Adams,  blind  since  in- 
fancy, a  teacher  of  piano  and  voice 
in  Cleveland.  Ohio,  said  she  inspected 
the  battlefields,  entered  into  the  boule- 
vard life  of  Paris,  attended  the  operas 
in  Milan  and  Paris,  and  spent  much 
time  in  the  Vatican  library  at  Rome. 

"I  am  blind  in  vision,  but  not  in 
feeling,"  she  explained.  "I  saw  with 
my  ears  and  fingers.  "When  I  came 
io  a  great  city  I  got  a  competent 
guide,  and  I  challenge  anyone  to 
describe  the  great  murals  of  St.  Pe- 
ters or  the  canvases  of  the  Louvre 
better  than  myself.  I  saw  them,  just 
as  people  with  their  faculties  of  sight 
see  them,  because  thru  my  ear  I 
stamped  the  image  upon  my  brain." 

Mrs.  Adams  went  to  Europe  last 
year  with  a  young  woman  from  Cleve- 
land as  chaperon,  but,  she  said,  the 
young  woman  in  two  months  tired  of 
ivateling  and  tri^d  to  persuade  Mrs. 
Adams  to  return  home.  Knowing 
Italian  and  French,  however.  Mrs. 
Adams  said  she  "went  it  alone,"  and 
if  she .  hadn't  she  would  never  have 
"seen"'  Pompeii  or  flown  from  Paris 
to  London. 


MISS  SARAH  FULLER, 
TEACHER  OF  DEAF,  DIES 

First  Instructor  of  Helen  Keller 
Was  91 — Associate  of  Alex- 
ander Graham  Bell. 


NEWTON,  Mass.,  Aug.  1  OT.— Miss 
Sarah  Fuller,  pioneer  in  teaching 
the  deaf  to  talk  and  first  instructor 
of  Helen  Keller,  died  at  her  home 
here  today  in  her  ninety-second 
year.  She  was  associated  with  Alex- 
ander Graham  Bell,  whose  teaching 
of  the  deaf  and  the  study  of  acous- 
tics led  him  to  the  invention  of 
the  telephone. 

Miss  Fuller  was  born  in  Weston 
and  educated  in  local  schools.  One 
of  her  headmasters  was  William  T. 
Adams,  more  widely  known  under 
his  pen  name  of  Oliver  Optic. 

In  1869  the  Rev.  Dexter  S.  King 
of  the  Boston  School  Board  was 
seeking  a  teacher  for  the  deaf.  Miss 
Fuller  had  received  instruction  for 
three  months  at  a  school  in  North- 
ampton and  she  obtained  the  job. 
Her  first  class  of  twenty  pupils 
formed  the  nucleus  of  what  was  to 
become  the  Horace  Mann  School.  In 
six  years  the  school  grew  to  fifty 
and  eight  of  her  pupils  were  enabled 
to  enter  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  Miss  Fuller  wrote 
an  illustrated  primer  and  a  set  cf 
phonetic  charts,  which  were  of  great 
use  in  the  schools. 

The  part  she  played  with  Mrs.  John 
Macy  in  the  training  of  that  remark- 
able woman  Helen  Keller  has  often 
been  told.  Miss  Fuller  continued  at 
the  head  of  the  school,  and  at  the 
time  of  her  death  was  President 
Emeritus  of  the  Horace  Mann  School. 
She  is  survived  by  four  nieces. 


At  the  time  of  her  ninetieth  birth- 
day Miss  Fuller  recalled  her  asso- 
ciations with  Alexander  Graham 
Bell,  whom  she  met  while  she  was 
studying  acoustics  in  preparation  for 
her  instruction  of  deaf  children  in 
the  Boston  public  schools.  She  said 
that  Bell  was  a  frequent  visitor  to 
her  house  and  carried  on  many  of  his 
experiments  there.  In  one  of  his 
tests  he  placed  inflated  toy  balloons 
under  the  clothing  of  deaf  school 
children  to  aid  them  in  detecting  the 
approach  of  persons  and  vehicles  by 
vibration. 

"My  family  brought  him  many 
things  that  he  used  in  his  experi- 
ments, including  these  balloons," 
said  Miss  Fuller,  "so  I  can  say  that 
the  telephone  got  a  start  in  my 
house." 


ATtlOBE    (PA.1    BULLETIN 
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.RIPPLE    WRITES    RED 
fSjfc   HE   IS  GRATEFUL 
FOR   BOOKS 

For  13  years  he  bad  been  confined 
to  his  bed  at  the  Washington  Home, 
for  Incurables,  helpless  except  for 
the  use  of  one  hand.  Then  three1 
years  ago,  his  sight,  too,  was  taken 
from  him.  Not  daunted,  this  optr 
mistic  patient  learned  to  read  Brail- 
le writing  fov  the  blind  which  is 
read  with  the  finger  tips. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Chapter 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  keeps 
him  supplied  with  small  manuscripts, 


produced  by  students  for  test  papers. 
These  are  copied  from  current  maga- 
zines and  consist  of  entertaining  art- 
icles and  stories  which  the  patient 
greatly  enjoys. 

"I  have  so  much  to  be  thankful 
for,"  he  says  in  a  letter  to  the  Red 
Cross.  'The  Braille  and  my  radio  help 
make  my  days  of  suffering  so  much 
less  hard  to  bear." 

There  are  approximately  50,000 
blind  in  the  United  States  and  the 
demand  for  reading  matter  is  enor- 
mous. Each  year  volunteer  workers 
for  the  Red  Cross  In  more  than  130 
chapters  throughout  the  countrv  pro, 
.citice    thousands   of   pages   of    Braille. 


"Mutual  Benefit  Society" 

Auckland,  N.  Z. 


M' 


Special   Correspondence 

"RS.     Mc was     a     Scotch 

girl  who  married  a  blinded 
soldier  of  the  World  War, 
and  came  out  to  New  Zealand  with 
him  to  settle.  They  took  a  small 
farm  in  the  South  Island  for  a  time, 
but  afterward  decided  to  go  to  the 
North  Island  and  take  up  dairy  farm- 
ing. 

About  this  time  the  husband  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Scotland  telling 
him  that  his  sister  had  passed  on 
and  left  three  young  children. 

Without    hesitation    Mrs.     Mc 

wrote  offering  these  three  children  a 
home.  The  passage  out  was  arranged 
and  in  a  few  months  the  children 
were  welcomed  to  their  new  home  by 
their  foster  parents. 

When  a  kindly  neighbor  mentioned 
the  added  burden  which  the  family 
had  undertaken,  Mrs.  Mc laugh- 
ingly replied,  "Burden!  It  is  no  bur- 
den; it  is  a  'mutual  benefit  society.' 
We  have  been  able  to  give  the  chil- 
dren a  home,  but  they  have  given 
us  the  joy  of  their  company,  which 
has  been  a  big  thing  for  Jock  and 
me.  And  besides,  our  Jean  is  so 
happy  with  her  'sisters  and  brother'!" 

CLIPPING   FROM 

WASHINGTON    TIMES 


DRIVE  TO  AID 
BWmSTARW) 
-BRECKINRIDGE 


<£ 


^XnJelemnet  of  romance,  it  was  re- 
vealed today,  figured  in  the  marriage 
yesterday  of  Henry  Breckinridge, 
former  Asssitant  Secretary  of  War, 
and  Mrs.  Ada  De  Acosta  Root,  of 
New  York. 

A  few  years  ago  the  then  Mrs. 
Root  launched  a  campaign  for 
53,000,000  to  establish  the  Wilmer  In- 
stitute, ap  eye  clinic  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital,  Baltimore.  Only  inti- 
mate friends  knew  that  Mrs.  Root 
had  been  totally  blind  three  times; 
that  she  had  been  cured  by  Dr.  Wil- 


liam Holland  Wilmer.' the  Washing- 
ton specialist,  and  that  her  interest 
in  the  Wilmer  Institute  foundation 
was  more  than  casual. 

Her   campaign   succeeded   and   Dr. 
Wilmer  became  the  head  of  the  insti- 
tute.    It  was  during  the  foundation 
campaign  that  Mrs.  Root  became  as-  l 
sociated    with    Colonel    Breckinridge,  j 
who  served  as  secretary  of  the  drive. 

They  were  married  ciuietly  late 
yesterday  by  the  Rev.  John  C. 
Palmer,  at  the  Washington  Heijrhts 
Presbyterian  church.  Only  two 
personai  friends  witnessed  the  cere- 
mony. 

Both  have  been  divorced.  Mrs. 
Breckinridge,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Mer- 
cedes de  Ac-osta  and  Mrs.  Philip 
Lydig.  of  New  Tork.  recently  di 
vorced  Oren  Root,  a  nenhew  rt 
Elihu  Rot.  Colonel  Breckinri 
was  divorced  in  Geneva  by  ti 
former  Ruth  Bradley  Woodman  o£ 
Concord,   N.   H. 

The    new    Mrs.    Breckinridge    ha 
two  children  by  her  first  marriagi 
She    has    been    active    in    social    • 
philanthropic    work    in    New    T' 


DAILYJSVENING    ITEM- 

-LYNN,    MASS., 
AUGUST  10,   1927. 

BLIND  MAN  LEADS  EMIGRANTS. 

John  Brady,  a  blind  basket  maker  of 
Durham,  England,  is  taking  a  party  of 
emigrants  to  Australia  to  start  life 
anew.  Brady  is  60  years  old.  He  not 
only  plans  to  begin  over  again  in  a  new 
country,  but  is  helping  to  pay  the  pas- 
sage for  a  dozen  others,  miners  i »,  h 
their  wives  and  families  who  were  li- 
able to  find  work  in  England.  Touched 
by  their  plight,  Brady  offered  to  use 
his  savings  to  help  them  emigrate. 


LOW  ELL.     CO URLEE-C 1T1ZEN, 

AUGUST     17,    1927 


ALIMONY  FROM  COURT. 


Alleges  She  Was  Tricked  into 

Marriage  with  Step-Father 

Who  Left  Her. 


NEW  YORK,  Aug.  18  (/P)— Claim- 
ing that  she  had  been  tricked  through 
her  blindness  by  a  mock  marriage 
with  her  stepfather,  Mrs.  Rose  Blum, 
aged  36,  appeared  in  Brooklyn  Su- 
preme court  today  seeking  to  make 
him  pay  her  $50  a  week  alimony  and 
$1000  counsel  fees. 

She  said  her  stepfather,  Abraham 
Blum,  a  wealthy  pocketbook  manu- 
facturer, took  her  to  a  place  he  said  I 
was  the  marriage  license  bureau  and 
went  through  a  marriage  ceremony1 
with  her,,  telling  her  that  a  rabbi 
was  officiating,  in  1918,  one  year 
after  shel  ost  both  her  eyesight  andi 
her  mother  in  an  accident. 

After  her  son  was  born,  three  years 
later,  she  said  Blum  had  her  falsely 
committed  to  an  insane  asylum, 
where  she  remained  for  five  years  be- 
fore liberated  through  the  interven- 
tion of  friends. 

Blum,  who  was  married  to  Re- 
becca Kalstein  in  February,  admitted 
some  of  the  charges,  but.  denied  he 
had  ever  told  her  they  were  legally 
married. 
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'BABY  CYCLONE-'  TO  GIVE 
MATINEE  FOR  BLIND ; 


Made  Possible  by  Interest  of  Grant 
Mitchell,  Star 

Tomorrow  afternoon  at  the  Hollis  a 
special  performance  of  George  M. 
Cohan's  farce,  "The  Baby  Cyclone," 
will  be  given  for  the<<  blind.  This  has 
been  made  possible  by  Grant  Mitchell, 
the  leading  member  of  the  cast,  whose 
interest  is  strongly  centered  In  this 
means  of  entertaining  the  sightless.  ' 

Each  of  his  visits  to  Boston  the  past 
several  years  has  been  marked  by 
special  performances  of  the  comedies 
in  which  he  lias  appeared  being  given 
for  this  purpose.  Mr.  Mitchell  readily 
acquired  the  consent  of  Mr.  Cohan,  the 
voluntary  appearance  of  the  players,  ! 
and  the  use  of  the  theatre  by  Mr.  ■ 
Erlanger.  A  committee  already  has 
been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tributing invitations.  This  is  strictly  a, 
private  performance  and  is  not  open  to 
the  public. 
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Jail  Pastor,  Blind 
27  Yrs.  Guided  by  Dog 

Groping  in  constant  darkness,  R. 
K.  FennelL  prison  evengelist,  uses 
his  small  Spitz  dog  for  his  "eyes." 

Mr.  Fennell  arrived  in  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  from  Athens.  He  held 
services  at  the  county  jail  at  noon. 
About  30  of  the  prisoners  were  con- 
verted, he  said. 

"Oh,  yes,  Dude  leads  me  every- 
where I  go,"  the  sightless  man 
commented,  referring  to  his  dog 
which  was  impatiently  straining  at 
the  leash.  "He  always  takes  me 
where  I  want  to  go. 

"I  have  held  services  in  jails  and 
prisons  in  17  states.  Dude  can 
scent  a  prison  camp  five  miles  away 
and  never  fails  to  take  me  to  one." 

Mr.  Fennell  said  that  7988  per- 
sons had  been  converted  at  his 
meetings.  He  was  63  years  old  July 
4,  and  has  been  blind  27  years. 

IE  BOSTON   GLOBE- 
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SAVES  BLIND  MATE, 
HERSELF 


-Lynn  Woman  Struck  by 
■    Auto  on  Boulevard 


Mrs  Ray  Firth  Pushes  Husband  Ahead. 
—She  Is  Seriously  Injured 


She  was  struck  and  is  at  the  Lynn 
Hospital,  her  name  on  the  dangerous 
list,  having  sustained  a  fracture  of 
!the  skull.  Mr  Firth,  suffering  no 
|  worse  injuries  than  a  bruised  elbow, 
ids  at  the  hospital,  begging  doctors  to 
hold  out  hope  that  she  will  recover. 

Very  carefully  Mrs  Firth  led  her 
husband  across  the  boulevard,  picking 
!  her  way  through  the  long  line  of  auto- 
mobiles. The  driver  whose  machine 
struck  her,  Alfred  Moler  of  ?S1  Essex 
'  at, -.Lynn,  appears  to  have  been  blinded 
by  approaching  headlightB.  And  Mrs 
Firth  did  not  see  him  until  his  car 
was  only  a  few  feet  away. 

Impulsively  she  pushed  her  husband 
who  went  sprawling  to  safety.  But 
the  machine  struck  her. 
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SAVES  BLIND  HUSBAND: 
HER  SKULL  FRACTURED 

Lynn  Woman  Hit  by  Car  as  She 
Pushes  Spouse  from  Path 
Pushing  her  aged  blind  husband  to 
safety  when  a  motor  car  bore  down  on 
them  as  they  crossed  the  boulevard  at 
Lynn  beach  Saturday  night,  Mrs  Pae 
Firth  of  16  Tudor  street,  Lynn,  was  s*rl- 
ously  Injured  when  the  machine  struck 
her.  She  is  at  the  Lynn  Hospital  with  a 
fractured  skull  and  her  name  Is  on  the 
danger  lfst.  The  machine  was  driven 
by  Albert  Moler,  of  31  Essex  street, 
Lynn.  Firth,  who  is  well  known  to 
frequenters  of  the  beach,  received 
bruises  when  he  fell  on  the  gravel  after 
bt'ing  pushed. 


PHILADELPHIA    RECORD 


sin 

92-YEAR-OLD    BLIND    MAN    QUALIFIES    TO 
CliST  BALLOT 


SamuelPugJk.  J2  and  blind,  a  resident  of  the  Methodist  Home,  J 
mont  and  Edgely  avenues,  is  shown  registering  at  the  polling  place  ii 
old  JteTmont  Mansion.     Mrs.  "Martha  Merrill,  the  registrar;  also  a  resident 
the  home,  is  loolcfrig  on. 


LYNN,  Sept  3— Seeing  an  automobile 
speeding  toward  her  and  realizing 
there  was  no  time  to  save  her  blind 
husband  and  herself,  Mrs  Ray  Firth 
of  16  Tudor  st  pushed  him  to  safety 
•on  the  Lynn  Beach  boulevard  to- 
night. 
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Windsor  Flyers  Rescue 

Blind  Man  from  Fire 

•  

Expect  to  Leave  Harbor  Grace  for  Old 
Orchard  Today— Plane  Entered  in  Spo-j 
kane  Derby 


Harbor  Grace,  N.  B}.,  Sept.  IS  (A.P.) — 
Phil  Wood  and  C.  A.  (Duke)  Schiller, 
navigator  and  pilot  of  the  Canadian  mon- 
oplane Royal  Windsor,  announced  last 
night  that  they  would  leave  at  noon  to- 
day for  Old  Orchard,  Me.,  weather  per- 
mitting. The  flyers,,  who  abandoned 
their  attempt  to  fly  from  Windson,  Ont., 
to  Windsor,  England,  as  a  result  of  re- 
cent disastrous  transatlantic  flights,  ar- 
rived at  Harbor  Grace  last  night  from 
St.  John's,  stopping  ,en  route  at  Kelli- 
grews,  where  they  rescued  a  blind  man 
from  a  burning  house  and  helped  fight  a 
forest  fire.  On  arrival  here  Wood  and 
Schiller  found  messages  telling  that  their 
plane  had  been  entered  in  the  Spokane 
air  derby. 

NEW  YORK  TIMES 
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Windsor  Fliers  Risk  Lives 
Taking  Blind  Man\ 
From.  Home  in\ 
Newfoundland~Forest  Fire 


HOLYROOD,  N.  F.,  Sept.  12  W.- 
Phil Wood  and  A.  C.  (Duke)  Schiller, 
who  interrupted  in  Newfoundland 
their  projected  flight  from  Windsor, 
Ontario,  to  Windsor,  England,  today 
risked  their  lives  in  rescuing  a  blind 
man  .from  a  burning  house  at  Kel- 
ligrews, twelve  miles  from  here. 
Four  farmhouses'  were  destroyed 
when  a  forest  fire  swept  a  large  area 
near  that  settlement. 

Wood  and  Schiller  had  left  St. 
John's  in  mid-afternoon  to  drive  to 
Harbor  Grace,  where  they  planned 
vO  re-fuel  their  plane,  the  Royal  Wind- 
sor, in  preparation  for  hopping  off 
tomorrow  for  Old  Orchard,  Me.,  on 
their  return  flight  to  Canada.  A 
second  automobile,  with  newspaper 
men  and  photographers,  accompanied 
them. 

At  Kelligrews,  eighteen  miles  from 
St.  John's,  the  party  came  upon  the 
forest  fire.  Members  of  the  fire  pa- 
trol commandeered  the  cars  and  their 
drivers  •  to  take  them  to  the  upper 
gullies,  where  the  blaze  was  at  its 
height.  There,  in  a  thickly  populated 
farming  district,  the  flames,  dnven 
by  a  forty-mile  southwest  wind,  were 
encircling  several  farmhouses.  Em- 
bers and  smoke  driving  across  the 
roadway  made  driving  almost  impos- 
sible. * 

The  fliers  and  their  companions 
decided  to  aid  the  settlers  in  saving  I 
their  homes.  Wood,  Schiller  and 
Fulogoni,  a  photographer,  entered 
the  burning  residence  of  John  Dwyer 
on  being  told  that  a  blind  member  of 
the  family  had  been  cut  off  by  the 
fire  in  an  upper  room.  With  wet 
cloths  tied  about  their  faces,  the 
three  made  their  way  upstairs  and 
brought  the  man  out  safely. 


So  quickly  did  the  fire  travel  that 
several  children  and  aged  persons 
were  saved  with  difficulty  from  other 
burning  homes.  In  each  case  the 
settlers  lost  their  entire  property  and 
savings,  as  the  Summer's  crops  had 
been  gathered  and  stored  in  barns, 
which  were  destroyed.  Many  cattle 
perished  in  the  flames. 

Fire  apparatus  was  sent  from  St. 
John's,  but  because  of  the  smoke  a.m> 
fire  along  the  road  did  not  reach  the 
scene.  No  Jwater  was  available,  as> 
the  wells  and  -streams  were  dried  up. 
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BLIND  MAN 
RESCUED  BY 
TWO  FLIERS 


Windsor,  Ont.,  Bird- 
men  Become  Fire 
Heroes  in  Forest 


HOLYROD,  N.  F.,  Sept.  12  (AP) 
—Phil  Wood  and  C.  A.  (Duke) 
Schiller,  who  interrupted  in  New- 
foundland their  projected  flight  from 
Windsor,  Ont.,  to  Windsor,  England, 
today  risked  their  lives  in  rescuing 
a  blind  man  from  a  burning  house  at 
Kelligrews,   12  miles   from  here. 

Four  farm  houses  were  destroyed 
when  a  forest  fire  swept  a  large 
area  near  that  settlement. 

UP  BURNING  STAIRS 

Wood  and  Schiller  had  left  St.  John 
in  mid-afternoon  to  drive  to  Harbor 
Grace,  where  they  planned  to  refuel 
their  plane,  the  Royal  Windsor,  in  prep- 
aration for  hopping  off  tomorrow  for 
Old  Orchard,  Me.,  on  their  return  flight 
to  Canada.  A  second  automobile  with 
newspapermen  and  photographers  ac- 
companied  them. 

At  Kelligrews,  18  miles  from  St. 
John,  the  party  came  upon  the  forest 
Are.  Members  of  the  fire  patrol  com- 
mandeered the  cars  and  their  drivers 
to  take  them  to  the  Upper  Gullies, 
where  the  blaze  was  at  its  height. 
There  In  a'  thickly  populated  farming 
district,  the  flames  driven  by  a  40-mile 
southwest  wind,  were  encircling  sev- 
eral farm  houses.  Embers  and  smoke 
driven  across  the  roadway  made  driv- 
ing almost  impossible. 

The  fliers  and  their  companions  de- 
cided to  aid  the  settlers  in  saving  their 
homes.  Wood,  Schiller  and  Fulogoni, 
a  photographer,  entered  the  burning 
residence  of  John  Dwyer-  on  being  told 
that  a  blind  member  of  the  family 
had  been  cut  off  by  the  fire  in  an 
upper  room.  With  wet  cloths  tied 
about  their  fae'es  the  three  made  their 
way  upstairs  and  brought  their  man 
out  safely. 

So  quickly  did  the  fire  travel  that  sev- 
eral children  and  aged  persons  were 
saved  with  difficulty  from  other  burn- 
ing homes. 


Retired  Furniture  Man  Sees 
Opportunity  to  Develop 
IndustrialSchool  as  Reali- 
zation of  ooyhood  Dream. 

'        f 

BY  ifAURA  DA  VIES  HOLT. 

A  man  who  can  build  up  a  legiti- 
mate .  business  from  nothing  to  a 
quarter  million  dollars  in  20  years, 
then  sell  out  for  cash  and  retire  from 
business'  life  at'  the  age  of  45  is  a 
man  worthy  of  note.  Such  is  the 
achievement  of  J.  W.  James,  founder 
and  head  of  the  James  Furniture 
Company,  whose  business  has  recent- 
ly been  purchased  by  the  National 
Manufacture  and  Stores  Corporation 
of  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mr.  James'  retirement  is  by  no 
tneans  a  retirement  from  the  activi- 
ties of  life.  It  is  a  retirement  from 
business,  only  because  a  bigger  task 
4s  calling  him,  a  task  which  needs 
the  traiped  mind  and  insight  of  a 
successful  man  of  business,  whose 
heart  is  the  power  behind  every 
move.  That  task  Is  the  establishment 
of  state-wide  industrial  work  for  the 
bljnd. 

It  is  a  fascinating  story,  that 
climb  of  20  years,  a  story  filled,  not 
only  with  dreams  of  service  in  fu- 
ture years,  but  with  the  daily,  hour- 
ly, lending  of  a  helping  hand  to 
those  about  him. 

o    ©   o 
Youth  Spent  on  Fai'ni. 

"My  youth  was  spent  on  a  farm, 
not  too  productive  of  this  world's 
good  things,"  says  this  dreamer,  who 
is  also  a  doer.  "One  day  in  the  hot 
sun  I  rested  on  my  plow  handle 
and  mused.  I  was  not  particularly 
tired  of  farm  life.  We  were  happy, 
though  poor,  and  I  was  rilled  with 
the  desire  of  some  day  being  some- 
thing more  than  a  worker — seeking 
a  living  for  the  little  family.  I  real- 
ized that  our  few  acres  would  never 
produce  more  than  we  would  need 
for  our  daily  existence.  I  had  a 
vision  of  the  large  city,  of  great  op- 
portunities to  make  money,  by  hard 
but  agreeable  work;  of  establishing 
myself  in  some  business  that  would 
afford  the  chance  to  grow  gradually 
and  systematically  in  proportion  to 
my  personal  efforts;  to  grow  and 
reach  out  period  by  period,  ever  get- 
ting a  bit  larger  in  ray  abilities  and 
accomplishments;,  growing  more  and 
more  until  in.  due  time,  and  while 
still  in  the  prime  of  life,  reaching 
my  goal — which  was  that  some  day  J 
must  be  in  a  position  to  be  of  real 
service  to  other  young  people,  to  get 
a  start  in  life  earlier  than  I  was  able 
to  start.  My  dreams  did  not  include 
such  philanthropic  results  as, attend- 
ed the  efforts  of  Carnegie  or  a 
Rockefeller,  but  I  did  dream  of  be- 
ing a  source  of  helpfulness  to  many 
young  men  and  women,  and  thut 
they  in  turn  might  help  others.  Such 
a  round  robin  struck  my  fancy  as 
being  about  the  finest  thing  I  could 
possibly  do  in  jny  life.  I  have  never 
wished  for  wealth  for  wealth's  sake. 
A  man  with  a  comfortable  little  for- 
tune can  buy,  all  the  comforts  and 
pleasures  he  and  his  family  wish  for, 
but  that  is  mere  selfishness  find 
leaves  no  mark  of  success.  1  dreamed 
my  dream  of  success,  feeling  that  in 
the  end  I  would  arrive  at  the  goal  1 
had  set. 


ST.   LCUJS   riWOA   STAR 
JULY  25,    1927 

A  Biind  Man's  Thanks. 

'  Editor"'llWI"STTE6uJs  Star:  Few  people  real- 
ift^what  is  being  done  In  a  quiet  way  by  the 
blind  committee  of  the  Women's  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  Salvation  Army.  I  am  blind 
and  it  was  through  the  kindness  of  these  or- 
ganizations that  I  was  privileged  to  spend  an 
outing  at  the  Salvation  Army  camp  as  a  guest 
of  the  Women's  Chamber  ol  Commerce. 

We  left  St.  Louis  June  21  and  returned  June 
30,  a  wonderful  outing  of  nine  days.  The  meals 
were  excellent,  attendants  courteous,  and  ev- 
erything provided  to  make  the  outing  an  en- 
joyable affair. 

I  wish  to  personally  thank  Mrs.  W.  C.  La 
Rue,  Mrs.  Frank  Emery,  Mrs.  Walter  Langbein 
and  Miss  Adeline  Ruenzi  of  the  blind  commit- 
.ee,  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Also  Captain  and 
Mrs.  P.  M.  Lindstrom.  Miss  Blanche  Mueller 
»nd  Mrs.  H.  Litch  of  the  Salvation  Army 
:amp.  Everyone  should  know  just  what  is  be- 
ng  done  by  these  wonderful  organizations,  as  I 
ear  they  are  two  modest  to  say  anything  about 
t  themselves. 

Trusting    that    your    excellent    paper,    The 
[ar,  will  find  space  to  publish  this  letter,    a 
rd  of  thanks  from  a  blind,  appreciative  citi- 
kpf  St.  Louis. 

ALEXANDER-  LIGHTSTONE..^ 


Blind  Woman  Wins 
Needlework  Prize 

MIDDLETOWN,  Conn.,  Sept.  22.— 
First  prize  in  needlework  awarded  at 
the  country  fair  at  Marlborough  went 
to  a  blind  woman,  Miss  Ivie  M.  Mead, 
a  teacher  for  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind. 

She  entered  a  crocheted  slumber 
robe  in  an  attractive  Roman  stripe 
and  was  awarded  a  blue  ribbon,  as 
well  as  a  cash  prize.  It  took  Miss 
Mead  two  months  to  make  the  robe. 


j     Thlents  of  the  Blind 

That!  a,  bf#id  girl  should  have  won  first 
prize  in  the  essay  contest  conducted  by  the 
Indianapolis  Real  Estate  Board  is  not  sur- 
prising, although  it  is  unique.  Miss  Bernice 
Christie,  the  prize  winner,  a  student  in  the 
high  school  of  the  Indiana  State  School  for 
the  Blind,  wrote  most  sensibly  on  the  sub- 
ject, "Why  I  Want  My  Parents  to  Buy  a 
Home  in  Indianapolis."  The  prize  money  she 
intends  to  use  for  her  further  education. 

Instances  of  the  development  of  very 
marked  talents  by  persons  who  are  totally 
blind  are  not  uncommon,  although  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  opportunities  afforded 
them  are  not  what  they  should  be.  We  are 
most  familiar  with  the  receptivity  of  the 
blind  to  musical  instruction  and  development 
but  they  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
many  other  directions,  notably  in  craftsman- 
ship. In  many  cities  voluntary  associations 
have  been  formed  which  teach  them  weaving 
and  broom  making,  then  establish  them  in  a 
workshop  and  attend  to  the  sale  of  their 
products. 

These  associations  are  doing  a  great  deal 
of  good,  but  they  are  possible  only  in  cities 
I  of.  considerable  size.  The  state  maintains  a 
school  for  the  blind  which  is  excellent,  but  it 
does  not  reach  out  far  enough.  We  have  con- 
stantly the  spectacle  of  blind  persons  begging 
on  the  street.  This  mendicancy  should  be 
stopped  and  will  be  when  the  state  sees  to  it 
that  all  of  the  sightless  are  taught  a  trade 
and  then  are  provided  a  place  in  which  they 
can  work  under  proper  supervision. 

It  is  only  occasionally  that  unseeing  per- 
sons desire  charity  or  public  aid  in  the  sense 
of  state  support.  They  prefer,  almost  with- 
out exception,  to  make  their  own  livings. 
They  are  willing  to  pay  for  the  use  of  their 
workshop,  but  their  conditions  impose  cer- 
tain limitations.  They  can  manufacture 
brooms,  for  instance,  but  it  is  frequently 
necessary  for  one  who  can  see  to  sell  them. 
They  must  have,  also,  supervision  while  they 
are  at  work.  This  should  be  provided  gen- 
erally and  not  remain  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  the  unofficial  associations  which  are 
doing  splendid  work  but  do  not  cover  enough 
territory. 

The  girl  who  wrote  this  essay  is  preparing 
herself  to  make  her  own  way  in  the  world. 
When  this  prepai-ation  is  complete  she  can 
make  a  positive  contribution  to  society  and 
at  the  same  time  relieve  the  state  of  the 
burden  of  support. 
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SURVEY  OF  I 

be/no  co\'r?ua nci) 

BY  STATE  SCHOOL 

\  p  n  r  o  priations   to   Be 
Bmorl  on  Findings 
Of  (rvnup 

In  Order  that  the  Louisiana  leg- 
islature may  be  given   inforn 
on    which    appropriation.-,    roi 
blind    will    be      based,      the 
school  for  the  blind  and 
commission   for   the   blind    is     con- 
ducting  a  survey  in  the  city  of  New 
Orleans. 

All  persons  afflicted  with  blind- 
ness or  lacking  normal  vision,  are 
divided  into  three  classifications  in 
the  survey.  Between  birth  and  six 
years  old,  the  survey  will  b^ 
to  fix  a  cause  for  blindness,  and 
to  place  the  children  in  thr 
school  at  BE.ton  Rouge  If  their 
blindness  is  incurrable. 

For  those  from  six  to  21,  the  sur- 
vey is  intended  to  place  the  afflict- 
ed in  school  for  literary  and  voca- 
tional training  in  cases  where 
their  eyesight  cannot  be  restored. 
For  those  from  21  years  up,  the 
survey  would  provide  vocational 
training,  where  possible,  and  give 
them  necessary  comforts  and  care 
where  nothing  else  can  be  done. 

-  ~ircr   ;pa.)  times 
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BLINNESS  PREVALENT 


ij 


.ho,  cannot  see.  Hour  after  hour  this 
rse    chanting      foes      on.    rythmi- 


IN  MOROCCAN  TOWN 

\2JHi*tiess.  in  Marrakech  'Me: 
is  a  woefully  prevalent  afflieitoii. 
Scores  of  sightless  beggars  line  the 
streets,  squat  in  the  market  places. 
and  thread  their  way  with  uncanny 
assurance  through  the  mazes  of  the 
souks.  Jtcre  often  than  not  there 
are.  two  of  them  together  and  in 
many  cases  they  make  their  appeal 
for  alms  in  groups  of  from  four  to  a 
dozen. 

With  or  without  a  crude  musical 
instrument  or  two.  they  chant  inces- 
santly their  pleas  to  the  passerby, 
conjuring  him  in  the  name  of  Allah 
to  share  his  coppers  with  his  brethren 
who  ( 
hoars 

e.iliy.     nantingly.     unceasingly — until 
wonder  thai   the  rasping  vocal 
cords   do   not     fray      out  like  an   old 
shoe-string    and    refuse    further 
vice. 

In  his  tour  of  the  souks  the  visi- 
tor is  led  through  a  colorful  arcade 
given  over  to  dealers  in  the  bright- 
hued  cords  from  which  the  Arabs 
suspend  their  pouches  and  daggers. 
A  little  beyond  the  mii  of  this 
ered  passageway  he  is  permitted  to 
look  at.  but  not  enter,  the  mosque 
and  sanctuary  of  S-*idi  Bel  Abb; 
environs  of  which  are  peopled  almost 
exclusively  by  the  blind.  Offic, 
urcs  are  lacking,  yet  it  may  he  said 
that  the  number  of  these  unfortu- 
nates is  estimated  not  in  hundreds 
but  in  thousands.  H.  G.  Wells  once 
wrote  a  fantasy  called  "The  Coun- 
try of  the  Blind.''  Here  is  a  City  of 
the  Blind  in  pitiful  reality,  with  Sidi 
Bel  Abbas  as  its  patron  saint. — Ham- 
ish  McLauren  in    •What  Ahout  North 


SPIRO  OK  TIMES 

AUGUST- 11,  1927 


BLIND^F  OKLAHOMA  ARE 
RE^fffNG  MORE  BOOKS. 

Caliper  literature  for  the  blnid  is  in- 
creagmg-,  according  to  Mrs.  J.  R.  Dale, 
SCTetary  of  the  Oklahoma'" '"Librjry 
Jommission.  More  bpoks  in  Bratite  are 
being  sent  out  from  the  library  than 
ever  in  its  history,  with  forty-nine  blind 
readers  listed  on  the  commission's  rec- 
ords as  reading  regularly  and  others 
calling  occasionally  for  literature.  More 
than  100  volumes  uxBraille  type  are  to 
be  found  on  the  shelved  Ut  theliBrary. 
The  books  were  donated  to  the  State  by 
individuals  and  a  Paris  publishing  com- 
pany.   


hf^ CASTER   (FA.)  INTELLIGENCER 
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RECEIVE  MONEY  FOR 

BLIND  CHILDREN 


CAIRO,  ILL..  BULLF,T;N 
Thu;-si    ,  ■ 


Blind  Film  Star 


The  first  quarterly  payment  of  |tne  j 
biennium  awarded  by  the  State  for  the 
support  of  the  county  school  system, 
amounting  to  $171,173.27,  has  been  re- 
ceived at  the  office  of  the  county  sup- 
erintendent of  schools,  Arthur  P.  My- 
lin. 

A  total  of  $2,462.45  has  been  received 
for  the  support  or  the  deaf  and  blinO 
school  children  in  suitable  educational 
institutions,  this  being  three-fourths 
of  the  cost  of  their  maintenance,  the 
county  being  responsible  for  the  other 
fourth. 


Captain  Lowry;  Blinded  during 
a  battle  in  the  World  war,  is 
hailed  as  one  of  England's^  fore- 
most movie  actors.  The  captain's 
■work  in  Victory  Film,  still  being 
made,  is  of  Such  caliber  that  he 
is  being  hailed  by  critics  and 
movie  men  as  a  fine  actor  despite 
his  ,!*ck  of  sight. 


NEW  YORK  TIMES 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  27,  1927 


Lindsley  Lucas,  though  made  blind  and 
d'eaf  by  a  laboratory  explosion  in  his  higl; 
school  days,  dives  off  the  tower  and  the 
springboard  at  the  pool  in  the  Minne- 
apolis Central  T.  M.  C.  A.  He  fee's  hli 
way  to  the  top  of  the  tower  or  'edRe--. 
gradually  out  to  the  end  of  the  hoard. 
Men  of  Minneapolis,  the  T.  M.  C.  A. 
weekly  paper,  says:  "He's  a  sociable  chap, 
too.  and  will  appreciate  your  coming  up 
and  speaking  to  him  by  drawing  tht 
capital  letters  with  your  finger  on  rii* 
hand.  Don't  forget  to  wipe  off  each  word 
before  you  start  another.  Lucas  com- 
poses poems  on  his  typewriter,  which  he 
handles  adeptly." 


v-  ■  s    -j 


States?  JUrtC  '«t 

1920  there  were  in  the  United  States  169  persons 
wlJWeV  blind  as  well  as  deaf  and  mute.  There  were  20  in 
NeVYork  State,  16  in  Wisconsin,  13  in  Ohio,  and  11-  in 
Missouri.  The  others  were  distributed  among  the  remain- 
ing states  in  numbers  ranging  from  l  to  9. 

324  Washington  Street,  Boston  8,  Mass. 


BLIND 


PUDENTS  HONORED. 

- 


Four  S%fh?«s  Ones  Win   Scholar- 
ships at  "the    Master   Institute. 
Four- blind    music    students    were 
among  the  winners  of  the  thirteen 
scholarships  awarded  by  the  Master 
Institute  of  United  Arts,  310  River- 
side  Drive,   it  was  announced  yes- 
terday.    They  were  Leland  Logan, 
violinist,  of  Denver,  who  received  the 
Nicholas  Roerich  Scholarship;  Cath- 
erine   Cohen    and    Leontine    Myers, 
pianists,  of  this  city,  to  whom  were 
awarded  scholarships  continued  from 
previous  years;  and  Louise  Curcio  of 
New  Jersey,  who  won  a  scholarship 
granted  jonitly  by  the  Master  Insti- 
tute  and  the  American   Foundation 
for  the  Blindj. 

Among  other  successful  contest- 
ants wire:  Piano,  Ira  Specter,  a 
six-year-old  boy  of  New  York,  and 
Harold  Traumann,  Anna  Charney, 
feanette  Binder,  Shirley  Reismann 
and  Julius  Manney;  violin,  Irving 
Binder  and  Adele  Vertes  the  latijew 
a  young  Hungarian  violinist,  ana 
cello,  Jeanette  Binder. 

The  institute,  which  offers  courses 
in  art  and  literature  as  well  as 
music,  will  begin  its  season  on  Oct. 
1  The  regular  work  of  the  students 
will  be  suplemented  by  lectures,  ex- 
hibitions and  concerts.  .The  first  lec- 
ture scheduled  for  the  year  will  be 
that  of  Harvey  Wiley  Corbett,  the 
architect.      v 


So  €to  h  Tra  n  s  c  ft  ft- 
WRECKED  CARS  IN  LINE 

Two  Weeks'  Safety  Campaign,  "An  Un- 
qualified  Success,"  Ends   with  Parade 
in  Boston  and  Cambridge 
-A  line  of  wrecked  automobiles  marked 
with  signs  describing  the  circumstances 
of  accidents  in  which  they  had  figured 
was  towed  through  the  streets  of  Boston 
and    Cambridge    this    afternoon    tn    the 
parade  which  marked  the  end  of  an  In- 
Se  two  weeks'  safety  campaign  con- 
ducted  by  the  Boston  Au omobile ,  Clu£ 
with    the    co-operation    of    the    Boston 
Chamber    of    Commerce,    the   Massachu- 
setts  Safety  Council  and  the  governor  s 
and  mayor's  safety    committees.     Major 
Charles  T.  Harding,  street  commissioner, 
and    Eben    S.  Draper,   campaign    chair- 
man, were  at  the  head  of  the  parade. 

About  300  motor  vehicles  were  m  line, 
including  floats  and  decorated  trucks. 
Participating  in  the  demonstration  were 
Police  Commissioner  Wilson,  Superin- 
tendent of  Police  Crowley,  Secretary  of 
State  Cook  representing  Governor  Fuller, 
Fire  Commissioner  Hultman  represent- 
ing Mayor  Nichols  and  members  of  the 
Crosscup-Pishon  Post,  American  Legion, 
as  escort  of  honor. 

The  directors  of  the  campaign  author- 
ized the  announcement  today  that  the 
intensive  period  had  been  "an  unquali- 
fied success." 

The  need  of  better  eyesight  among  au- 
tomobile drivers  and  pedestrians  was 
stressed  by  the  float  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Massachusetts  Society  of  Optom- 
©trists. 

Down  the  course  of  the  parade  came 
a  group  of  newspaper  boys  shouting 
"Extra!  Extra!  All  about  the  accident! 
Nearsighted  driver  injures  little  girl!" 
The  boys  were  distributing  miniature 
newspapers  telling  about  an  accident 
caused  by  poor  eyesight,  and  including 
interviews  with  prominent  Boston  eye- 
sight authorities. 

Then  a  (loudspeaker  from  the  approach- 
ing float  was  spreading  the  vocal  mes- 
sage. "I  didn't  see  the  little  jrirl  until 
too  late,"  and  the  float  itself  was  the 
scene  of  the  accident,  a  miniature  street, 
with  all  the  characters  Included;  the 
neglectful  driver  whose  eyes  were  bad; 
a  police  officer,  as  is  usual  in  such  ac- 
cidents; the  automobile  itself,  and  last 
but  not  least,  hospital  attendants  bearing 
the  form  of  "little  Betty  Smith"  who  was, 
injured,  through  the  bad  eyesight  of  this 
automobile  driver. 
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CHIVALRY    TOWARD    BLIND 

INSTINCTIVE  chivalia^«rf■■■"l'",* 
izes  the  world's  attitude  toward 
those  who  cannot  see.  This  is 
illustrated  every  day  at  street  cross- 
ings; and  recently  it  revealed  itself 
in  the  realm  of  sports.  A  crew  of 
blind  students  from  Worcester  Col- 
lege, England,  was  racing  the 
Thames  Rowing  Club  at  Henley. 
During  the  race  an  accident  oc- 
curred. The  blind  team's  boat  col- 
lided with  a  floating  obstruction  and 
the  stroke  oar  became  entangled. 
The  rival  crew  waited  until  the  dif- 
ficulty was  righted  before  resurn- 
ingHg^ efforts  to  win. 
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WILL  TO  WIN  OVERCOMES 
OBSTACLES  THAT  AFFRONT 
AMBITIOUS  BLIND  STUDENT 


Miss  Rosa  Lee  Cox  an  Exponent 

of  Cheerfulness,  an  Exam- 

pb^5r  Application 

ByVMKS.  RICHARD  COWAN 
Fourteen  years  ago  the  accidental 
explosion-of  a  dynamite  cap  left  the 
then  six-year-old  Rosa  Lee  Cox 
sightless.  Eut  do  not  let  this  state- 
ment cast  a  gloom  over  you,  for 
Rosa  Lee  says  she  never  thinks  of 
not  being  able  to  see,  and  a  hap- 
pier, more  cheerful  disposition  it 
would  be  hard  to  find. 

Miss  Cox,  who  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Georgia  academy  for  the  blind, 
and  who  has  also  completed  a  busi- 
ness -course  at  the  Georgia-Alabama 
business  college,  has  more  attain- 
ments to  her  credit  than  many  girls 
who  are  not  physically  handicapped 
as  is  she. 

Immaculately  groomed  down  to 
the  minutest  detail,  wavy  bobbed 
hair,  pearly,  white  teeth,  powder 
and  rouge  as  artistically  applied  as 
any  artist  could  apply  it,  and  a 
brightly  beaming  countenance,  give 
you  a  picture  of  this  accomplished 
girl.  Her's  is  a  determined  nature, 
and  she  argues  that  if  she  wishes 
to  do  a  thing  why  should  the  fact 
that  she  is  unable  to  see  deter  her 
in  her  ambitions.    . 

Quite  Accomplished 
It  is  amazing  the  things  she  has 
accomplished.  She  plays  a  pianp, 
sings,  sews  on  a  machine,  as  w£ll 
as  with  her  fingers,  crochets,  plays 
cards  and  dances. 

But  the  accomplishment  over 
which  she  is  the  most  enthusiastic 
is  her  business  course.  When  asked 
why  she  came  to  take  up  this  work, 
she    was    all    animation. 

"Oh,  for  years  I  have  had  the 
greatest  desire  for  a  business  course 
and  have  always  felt  I  could  make 
a  success  of  it.  I  realized  it  was 
going  to  be  hard  work.  But  if  I 
cannot  do  a  thing  correctly,  I  do 
not  care  to  undertake  it  at  all,  so 
it  was  with  the  determination  to  do 
my  utmost  that  I  accepted  the  op- 
portunity for  realizing  my  dream." 

"Then  you  feel  that  your  dream 
has    come   true?" 

"No,  not  all  of  it,"  replied  Miss 
Cox.  "I  shall  have  to  attain  suc- 
cess in  my  field  of  work  before  I 
can  feel  that  my  ambitions  have 
really  come  to  pass." 

There  is  no  doubt  b»t  that  these 
dreams  will  come  true,  because  the 
world  surely  stands  aside  for  those 
who  know  what  they  wish  and  are 
as  eager  to  attain  their  goal  as  is 
Rosa  Lee  Cox. 

A  Different  Task 
It  was   a   different   task   to   obtain 
a   true   picture   of   Miss   Cox's   work, 
because   she   is   so   modest  in   telling 


all  the  interesting  things  abo"t  her- 
self. When  questioned  conceding  a 
popularity  contest  held  in  the  school, 
of  which  a  third  party  had  given  the 
information,  she  gave  a  most  musi- 
cal laugh  and  said:  "Oh,  I  was  not 
going  to  say  anything  about  that." 

What  really  did  happen  was  that 
she  was  voted  the  most  popular,  as 
well  as  the  most  intellectual  girl  in 
School. 

"Everyone  was  so  enthusiastic 
over  the  contest,"  said  Miss  Cox; 
"and  when  they  would  ask  me  who 
I  was  going  to  vote  for  I  would  jok- 
ingly say,  'for  myself,  of  course.' 
when  they  told  me  that  I  had  won, 
I  thought  they  were  only  teasing  me. 
Twelve  tickets  to  the  vaudeville  at 
the  Grand  were  given  to  the  winner, 
so  I  gave  a  theater  party,  and  we 
had  the  loveliest  time.  After  the 
vaudeville  we  went  to  my  boarding 
house  and  played  and  sang,  then  re- 
freshments were  served." 

Students    Thoughtful 

Miss  Cox  says  her  greatest  handi- 
cap is  self  consciousness  and  nerv- 
ousness over  individual  attention. 
"All  the  students  wore  so  thought- 
ful," she  said,  "and  I  could  not  go 
two  steps  without  someone  offering 
to  assist  me,  but — please  do  not  mis- 
understand or  think  me  ungrateful — 
it  really  worried  me  very  much  to 
be  waited  on,  since  I  wish  so  much 
to  feel  perfectly  independent.  It  did 
not  take  long,  thotigh,  before  I  was 
familiar  with  all  the  surroudings, 
and  was  able  to  find  my  way  alona 
to  all  the  departments  of  the  col- 
lege." 

Again  referring  to  her  nervousness 
she  said,  "I  am  very  uncomfortable 
wherever  I  go,  feeling  that  people 
are  watching  me." 

When  it  was  suggested  that  she 
exercise  her  will  power  and  over- 
come this  condition  she'  said,  "Yes, 
I  realize  it  is  a  drawback  to  me,  and 
I  am  very  foolish  to  allow  myself  t'o 
feel  this  way,  and  I  just  must  make 
myself  conquor  it,"  then  adding 
more  emphatically,  "and  I  am  going 
to  do  it." 

"I  have  overcome  obstacles,"  she 
added.  "For  a  while  after  I  entered 
the  Georgia- Alabama  business  col- 
lege I  let  someone  drop  all  my  work 
into  the  boxes  in  which  it  belonged, 
just  because  they  said  I  could  not 
do  it.  One  day  I  asked  one  of  the 
[girls  to  show  me  where  to  place  it, 
and  it  was  simple  enough.  I  was  so 
provoked  with  myself  because  I  had 
let  someone  tell  me  I  couldn't  do  a 
Urng  and  then  didn't  have  enough 
ef  iciency  to  try  for  myself.  Gen- 
erally >.  I  am  of  an  investigating  na- 
ture, and  if  there  is  anything  around 
I  am  going  to  find  out  all  r  can  con- 
cerning it." 

Miss  Cox  Won  Medal 

One  of  the  largest  typewriting 
companies  in  the  country  gives  med- 
als to  the  typist  who  makes  a  cer- 
tai       'umber  of  points — depending  on 


si  *;  accuracy  and  neatness — in  a 
gv  length  of  time.  On  her  first 
tru„.  ivliss  Cox  won  the  second  medal, 
going  well  over  the  required  number 
of  points,  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
she  was  at  a  disadvantage  in  having 
to  have  the  test  dictated  to  her. 
This  requires  more  time  than  read- 
ing it  oneself  would  take.  She  says 
when  a  person  is  keyed  to  the  high- 
est pitch,  trying  to  make  every  sec- 
ond count,  in  a  test  of  this  kind, 
every  breathing  space  of  the  dicta- 
tor seems  to  take  ages,  and  it  ia 
a  most  nerve  racking  experience. 

She  has  also  won  the  third  medal 
given  by  this  company  and  says  with 
much  zeal,  "I  am  not  going  to  stop 
until  I  have  won  the  diamond,  which 
is  the  highest  prize  given." 

While  this  interview  was  taking 
place,  the  litle  three-year-old  of  the 
family  waa  playing  around.  Miss 
Cox  interspersed  her  remarks  with, 
"Isn't  the  pracious?,  I  do  wish  she 
would  come  to  me,  that  is  the  sweet- 
est bady,  and  ao  forth".  No  one 
would  have  suspected,  unless  he  had 
known,  that  she  did  not  see  every 
movement  of  the  child. 

A  Proficient  Seamstress 

When  surprise  was  expressed  at 
her  ability  to  sew  on  the  machine, 
she  said,  "Why,  I  have  made  as 
many  as  ten  garments  in  one  week. 
They  were  not  difficult,  however, 
just  two  gowns,  some  aprons  for  a 
child,  and  other  things.  I  can  make 
my  own  dresses,  though  I  do  not 
like  to  cut  them.  But  I  can  do  it. 
Once  I  had  been  unable  for  several 
days  to  get  any  one  to  cut  a  dress 
I  was  anxious  to  make,  so  after  I 
had  retired  I  decided  I  was  not  go- 
ing to  be  dependent  on  any  one,  and 
I  got  up  after  eleven  o'clock  and  cut 
the  dress  from  another  one.".  Then 
speaking  of  a  beautifully  kilt  plaited 
skirt  which  had  every  appearance  of 
a  ready-made,  she  cast  a  bomb  by 
sayin,  "I  made  this  skirt  I  have  on." 

Doesn't  such  perseverance  as  that 
speak  for  success? 

"I  wish  you  could  see  a  counter- 
pane I  am  crocheting,"  she  added. 
"It  is  beautiful.  I  am  making  it 
in  squares  and  will  then  crochet  the 
squares  together." 

Understands  Music 

Miss  Cox  understands  music  thor- 
oughly and  has  taught  piano.  She 
holds  a  certificate  from  the  Georgia 
Blind  academy,  for  work  in  piano, 
and  has  also  studied  voice.  The  qual- 
ity of  her  voice  would  not  attain 
grand  opera,  but  I  venture  to  say 
there  are  as  many  persons  who 
would  enjoy  the  sweetness  of  her 
tones  and  the  clear  enunciation  of 
her  words  as  would  the  marvelous 
voice  of  a  Galli  Curci. 

Yes,  success  surely  lies  in  her 
path,  and  I  predict  hers  will  be  a 
most  interesting  story  a  few  years 
i^i  the  future. 
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Mr-optic  genius  speaks  to  sightless 


-Press-'i'elegram    Photo 


HAl'flARB   THOMPSON  IN  ROLE   OF   LECTURER. 
Man  Scheduled,  While  Completely  Blindfolded,  to  Drive    Automobile    Over    Route    in    Long    .Beach    Is 
Here  Seen  Lecturing  Before  Inmates  of  the  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  at  New  Orleans.     Thompson 
Will  Lecture  to  the  Crowd  at  the  Finish  of,  His    Famed    F.lind-Driving    Exhibition    Here    Saturday. 

DEFINITE   conclusion   has   been   reached   in   connection   with 
the    salient    feature   of    Hayward    Thompson's    astounding    ex- 
hibition   of    par-optic    perception    scheduled    for    Saturday    of    this 
week.  * : 


A 


Yesterday  afternoon  William 
G.  Fisher,  business  "manager  for 
Thompson;  Carl  Brunn  of  the 
Carl  Brunn  Motors,  Hudson-Es- 
sex distributors,  111S  American 
Avenue,  and  a  representative  of 
the  Press-Telegram  discussed  the 
logical  method  of  completely 
hoodwinking  the  driver.  Con- 
struction of  a  mask  that  will 
stand  thorough  public  inspection 
and  completely  shut  out  normal 
vision  was  agreed   upon. 

A  piece  of  black  silk  will  be 
folded  in  such  manner  as  to  be 
of  sufficient  length  and  breadth 
to  cover  the  face  from  forehead 
to  chin.  Twelve  folds  of  this 
material  will  be  over  the  face 
and  head.  The  cloth  will  ,  be 
pinned  together  with  small 
safety  pins.  Then  it  will  be ' 
fastened  at  the  back  of  the  head 
with  elastic  clips.  There  will 
be  heavy  elastic  bands  placed 
over  the  bandage  at  the  eyes  to 


prevent  them  from  opening  un- 
derneath and  another  will  be 
placed  over  the  bandage  and  I 
under  the  nose,  to  prevent  any 
light  from  seeping  in  from  be- 
low. 

Public  inspection  of  the  mask 
will  continue  for  a  period  of 
thirty  minutes  in  front  of  the 
Press-Telegram,  commencing  at 
noon  Saturday.  The  application 
of  the  bondage  will  be  at  12:30 
P.  M.  Saturday  in  full  view  of 
the  crowd  and  will  be  applied  by 
some    disinterested    spectator. 

Richard  A.  Bixby,  distributor 
for  Goodrich  Silvertown  Cord 
tires,  knowing  that  Hayward 
Thompson  is  a  consistent  user  of  ! 
Goodrich  Silver-town  tires,  ques- 
tioned William  G.  Fisher, 
Thompson's  manager,  concern- 
ing the  possibility  of  Thompson 
visiting  the  Bixby  tire  shop,  Ana- 
heim Street  and  American  Ave- 
nue, Saturday  in  the  course  of 
the  drive.     Fisher  assured  Bixby 


that  such  an  arrangement  could 
be  perfected.  Further  announce- 
ments will  be  published  in  the 
Press-Telegram. 

Crowds  are  anticipated  all 
along  the  route  of  the  drive. 
Thompson  will  drive  his  Hudson 
Brougham  alone  and  unaided. 
He  will  observe  all  traffic  regu- 
lations, driving  in  the  manner 
of  one  possessed  of  normal 
vision.  Reports  from  other  cities 
indicate  that  Hayward  Thomp- 
son, driving  while  completely 
deprived  of  normal  vision,  is  Rn 
object  lesson  to  motorists  who 
flagrantly    violate    traffic    laws. 

An  exhibition  will  be  staged 
at  the  Bonney  &  Wilson  Service 
Station  opposite  the  post  office. 
This  demonstration  will  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  exhibit- 
ing the  prowess  of  Hayward 
Thompson  and  the  excellence  of 
the  service  station.  Thompson 
will  drive  his  car  onto  the  grease 
rack. 
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ONE  of  the  strangest  cases  of  "re- 
covered vision"  in  the  history  of 
the  science  of  optometry  has  come 

to  light  in  Denver,  Colo.,  in  the  case  of 

Mrs.  William  Dunegan. 

For  twenty-eight  years  Mrs.  Dunegan 
thought  she  was  blind.  As  far  as 
medical  science  could  determine, 
she  was  blind.  During  all  those 
years  she  had  walked  in  a  world 
of  shadows.  Her  left  eye  was 
totally  blind,  the  eyeball  so  dead- 
ened she  could  rub  it  with  her 
fingers  without  experiencing  the 
slightest  feeling.  Her  right  eye, 
while  she  could  not  see  out  of  it, 
was  slightly  responsive  to  strong 
light.  Through  it  she  could  dis- 
tinguish large  objects  dimly,  but 
not  enough  to  make  out  their 
general  form. 

Then  she  had  two  abscessed 
teeth  extracted  and  her  sight  re- 
turned. It  came  back  gradually, 
ten  days  after  the  teeth  came  out. 
The  first  thing  she  saw  was  the 
white  patch  of  linoleum  on  the 
floor  of  the  room  in  which  she 
lay. 

Then,  to  use  her  own  words, 
"the  complete  pattern  of  ■  the 
linoleum    bloomed    out,    like    a 

flower.  I  was  so  startled,  I  cried.  My 
husband  couldn't  believe  it  when  he  got 
home  and  heard  me  shout  that  I  could 
see." 

She  could  see  him,  too,  and  it  was  the 
first  time  she  had  ever  seen  him.  She"was 
blind  when  they  were  married. 

The  first  thing  she  did  when  she  was 
able  to  get  out  of  bed  was  to-  see  a  movie 
show. 

"I  can't  put  into  words,"  she  said  after 
this  experience,  "the  sensation  I  felt  as  i 
I  sat  there  in  the  darkened  auditorium  | 
and  saw  objects  and  figures  flitting  across 
the  screen.     It  didn't  hurt  my  eyes  one 
bit,  either." 

Mrs.  Dunegan  is  thirty-eight  years  old. 
Her  loss  of  vision  occurred  after  an  at- 
tack of  scarlet  fever  when  she  was  ten 
years  old.  When  the  recovery  of  her 
sight  was  announced,  Denver  medical 
men  instantly  became  interested  in  her 
case.  She  consented  to  go  to  the  Colo- 
rado General  Hospital  so  that  a  study  of 
the  phenomenon  might  be  conducted.  She 
was  examined  by  a  score  of  the  leading- 
eye  specialists  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  re- 
gion and  the  history  of  her  case  was  gone 
into  from  every  angle.  The  result  was  a 
sharp  divergence  of  opinion.  Some  of  the 
practitioners    declared    their    belief    that 


Mrs.  Dunegan's  case  was  a  remarkable 
demonstration  of  the  power  of  the  mind 
in  illness.  They  insisted  they  could  find 
no  evidence  of  a  diseased  condition  of  the 
eyes  upon  which  to  base  a  verdict  that  she 
actually  was  sightless.  They  gave-  it  as 
their  opinion  that  she  had  gone  through 
the  twenty-eight  years  of  darkness  as  a 
victim  of  'her  own  imagination. 

Others  expressed  the  opinion  that  she 
had  actually  been  blind,  but  their  convic- 
tions as  to  the  conditions  which  brought 
about  the  loss  of  sight  and  its  remarkable 
restoration  were 
at  variance.  Mrs. 
Dunegan  herself, 
of  course,  does  not 
agree  with  the  ver- 
dict of  the  doctors 
who  say  her  condi- 
tion had  been 
merely  psychic— 
that  she  never 
really  was  blind ; 
only  imagined  she 
couldn't  see. 

"They  may  be 
right,"  she  says, 
"but  I  can't  con- 
vince myself  I've 
been  deluded  all 
this  time.  Perhaps 
my  abscessed  teeth 
had  something  to 
do  with  it.  For 
years  I've  been  an 
accredited  member 
of  the  United 
Workers  of  the 
Blind." 


Mrs.    William    Dunegan,    of    Denver,    Colorado,    Who    Can    See 

Again  After  Twenty-eight  Years  of  Blindness  That 

Doctors  Say  Was  Imaginary. 


BUnJjCirls 
Are  Proudly 
Wearing  Pins 

IT  IS   a  pleasant   enough   sight   to 
see   the   graceful   emblem    of    the 
Journal   Juniors   and   the   silver  em- 
blem of  the  Seniors  worn  by  a  boy 
or  girl,  for  it  is  a  clear  indication  that 
here  is  one  who  looks  Joyfully  upon 
the    world    and    Its    doings    and    Is 
pledged    to    clean,    healthy   fun    and 
clean,  healthy  play.    There  Is  a  group, 
however,     whose     greatest     pleasure 
comes  In  touching  with  caressing  fin- 
gers the  winged  emblem.    Members  of 
this  group   live   In  a   world  of  their 
own  for,  deprived  by  accident,  of  sight 
they  are  forced  to  build  up  pictures 
of  the  world  from  contacts  and  when 
the   contacts   are   those   which   come 
from  pleasure,  the  Inner  life   which 
they  are  fo*ced  to  lead  is  brightened. 
The  school  for  the  blind  at  Salem 
contains   many  Journal   Juniors  and 
some   Seniors,   all   of   whom   proudly 
wear  the  badge  of  membership.  Mary 
Culbertson   was    the   first   Senior   to 
write    asking    for    membership.     Her 
letter  was  translated  by  Doris  Harts- 
horne,  O.  J.  S.  and  member  of  O.  A. 
C    class   of  '30.     Now  comes  a  letter 
from  Lillian  Marcell,  15,  asking  for  a 
Senior    pin    for    herself    and    Junior 
pins  for  two  of  her  friends,  Patricia 
Orokees  and  Addle  McGinnoss. 

PLIZAB'cTH    fN.   J.)    JOURNAL 
SEPTEMBER  26,  1927 

BLIND  TEACHER 
GUEST  IN  UNION 

_____ 

A.  C.wlelnert  Instructs  Sight- 
less at  Brooklyn  School. 


Special-  to    the    Journal. 

UNION.  Sept.  28.— Arthur  p.  qfleiii- 

crl,  blind  teacher  of  the  blind,  who  wis 
a  guest  yesterday  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Emily  Eissman,  of  Union  terrace,  num- 
bers among  his  pupils,  at  the  Training 
School  for  Blind  and  Cripples,  i" 
Brooklyn,  Arthur  Coles,  the  famous 
jockey,  who  was  blinded  three  years 
ago  when  a  horse  fell  and  landed  or. 
the  jockey's  head.  Up  to  that  time 
i  Coles  was  earning  $25,000  a  year.  Now 
'he  is  getlitig  !>'>  a  week  from  the  New 
York  Jockey  Club. 

Never  too  old  to  learn,  Carl  Me 
Dermott,  another  pupil,  94  years  old. 
has  taken  up  a  new  system  of  reading 
for  the  blind,  under  Mr.  Meinert,  Two 
systems  of  reading  for  the  blind  are 
used.     The  Moon  and  the  Braille. 

Students-a£.J.h.£.  school  take  up  ever? 
I  conceivable  trade  and  vocation  and 
while  at  the  school  earn  anywhere  from 
$12  to  $21  a  week.  In  cases  where 
those  anxious  to  learn  are  unable,  be- 
cause of  other  infirmities  to  attend  the 
si  boo  I.  the  teachers  go  to  their  homes. 
Tin  re  are  at  least  two  millionai'ies  on 


I  he  visiting  roll.  <  lue  i  'direr 

if. line  is   known   in   every   house- 
bold, 

Afflicted    wiih    total   blindne  s   when 
he  was  7  years  old,   bj  ion  of 

lime,  Meinert,  be  idepl  at 

ihe  piano  and  proficient  at  many  trades, 
and  all  hough  he  had  been  engaged 
for  many  years  in  business,  he  finds 
Ihe  greater  satisfaction  in  helping 
those  who  like  himself  are  shut  fron 
the  light  of  day,  yet  do  not  care  to  be 
dependenl    upon   i  he   charil  t    of  oUic^i*. 

WLU-MRMS    r-O.t    STATU    JOURN»' 
SEPTEMBER  27,   1927 


Blind  Girl  Who  Won 
Singing  Competition 


RUTH    WILLIAMS. 

Miss  Williams,  blind  girl,  won 
the  vocal  contest  conducted  by 
the  Atwater  Kent  radio  founda- 
tion last  Saturday  at  Heaton 
Hall.  And  is  thus  entitled  to 
represent  Columbus  this  fall  in 
contests  whose  winner  will  be 
rewarded  with  $5000  cash,  and 
two  years  free  tuition  at  a  con- 
servatory of  music.  She  is  a 
post  graduate  student  at  the  Ohio 
State  School  for  the  Blind. 


321  Washington  Street,  Boston  8,  Mass. 
THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  29,  1927 

TO  STUDY  GIRL 
WITH  BLOOD  TEARS 


nersreuth,    Germany,    who   suddenly    re- 
covered her  sight  in  1924  after  a  period 
of    Intense    religious    devotion,    has    at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  Internation- 
al Congress  for  Psychic  Research  to  such 
a  degree  that  an  international  committ"'.- 
has   been   appointed   to   visit   her   at   the 
close  of  the   congress.     Since  her  recov- 
ery of  vision,  the  congress  was  tojd 
has  shed  tears  of  blood  every   f-'rif];, 
Spots  appearing  at  the  same  time  on 
side,    the   palms   of    her   hands   and    her 
feet. 


HOW  WOMEN 
MAKE  MONEY 


THE    BLIND    SECRETARY 

"Just  because  a  person  is  blind  is  no 
reason  why  she  shouldn't  be  treated 
like  other  people,"  declares  Miss  Sue 
Parker  Eagan,  the  blind  secretary  to 
Dr.  Payne  of  Peabody  College,  Nashville, 
Term.  "People  seam  to  forget  that  our 
infirmity  maks  us  sensitive,  but  I've  suc- 
ceedsd  in  spite  of  mine — in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  I've  been  blind  all  my  life,  for 
that  matter. 

"I  graduated  from  a  school  for 
the  blind  about  four  years  ago  and 
bought  my  typewriter  in  June,  just  bs- 
fore  I  left  school.  All  that  summer  and 
winter  I  worked  on  the  machine,  learn- 
ing the  touch  system,  and  the  next  year 
I  was  sufficiently  proficient  to  be  able 
to  become  Dr.  Payne's  secretary.  Of 
course,  I  don't  take  diction  in  short- 
hand, because  I  could  not  see  my  notes 
after  I  had  written  them.  But  Dr. 
Payne  dictates  directly  to  the  machine 
and  he  says  that  it  is  extremely  seldom 
that  he  finds  a  mistake  in  any  of  his 
letters  or  the  addresses  which  he  dic- 
tates to  me. 

"After  all,  it's  just  a  matter  of  pa- 
tience. You  come  to  know  the  keyboard 
of  a  typewriter  as  well  as  you  know 
your  own  fingers— better,  in  fact,  for  it 
never  changes  in  the  slightest  degree. 
The  bell  tells  you  when  you  are  nearing 
the  end  of  a  line  and  I  know  by  expe- 
rience and  the  sound  of  the  paper  as 
the  type  bars  strike  it,  when  I  am  ap- 
proaching the  bottom  of  a  sheet.  The 
tabulation  keys  help  a  lot,  too,  and  I 
really  feel  certain  that  my  work  is  done 
quite  as  neatly  and  attractively  as  if  I 
had  the  sight  of  both  eyes." 

"And  it  is,  too,"  Dr.  Payne  cut  In. 
"Look  at  this  sheet,"  holding  up  part  of 
an  address  which  Miss  Eagan  has  just 
written  and  on  which  there  was  a  per- 
fect alignment  of  type  and  arrangement 
of  paragraphs.  "I  wouldn't  trade  her  for 
any  full-sighted  stenographerl  have  ever 
had." 


NEWS 
S27 

ELIND    COLLECTING     BELLS 
A  eollectirjl]  of  bells   i 
by  the  JuTBTee  Institute  for  ihe  BHmL 
al    Auckland,  N./Z.     Recently  ihe"neT 
of   the   ship,    ll/ana,   was   installed    in 
ihe    wbrksa  !    will    bi 

mdjpate    the   hours.     Among 
i  r    ringers    are     helfls     o      H      M 


International  Committee  Appointed 

to    Investigate    "Miraculous" 

Restoration    of    Sight 


i  i      i  iiigt-i  s     art'     oems     0       M 
l-aurol     and/'    H.     M.  :  S.     I 
last    name/    Being  /the    gifi    ol 
Jellicoe.     "Lady    Alii-     P     a    - 
bnted   an   attractive      i       i     iell. 


Paris,    Sept.    29    (A.P.) — The    case    of 
Theresa    Neumann,    blind    girl    of    Kon- 


CVii.casto.31Vt.,  Pout  w  at. 

Blind  Man  Guides  Fellowmen 


Left  to  Right — Charles  J.  Joluson  and  W.  J.  Crowley. 


Holding  the  hands  of  his  blind  fel-, 
lawmen,  Charles  J.  Johnson,  himself 
blinded  nine  years  ago,  guides  them  to; 
craftsmanship  in  the  making  of  reed 
furniture. 

It  is  thus  that  the  students  placed, 
by  the  state  in  bis  charge  are  taught, 
to  earn  their  livelihood. 

Eighteen  so  far  have  learned  from) 
Johnson  the  expert  trick  of  weaving 
tlie  old-fashioned  rocking  cradle,  or 
the  new-fashioned  fiber  birdcage.. 
Three  of  the  students  have  been' 
women  who,  the  teacher  found  in  hisj 
darkened  studio  basement  at  9328! 
Marquette  avenue,  says  are  more  ex-] 
pert  than  the  men  in  the  weaving 
of  certain  objects  such  as  lampshades' 
and  baskets.  1 

Tells  How  He  Teaches 

"How  do  you  teach  your  pupil?"  a 
reporter  asked  the  robust,  optimistic 
blind  man.-  who  has  been  a  resident 
of   Chicago  for  forty-two   years. 

The  blind  teacher  might  have  dem-! 
onstrated  his  precise  mode  of  teaph- 
ing  with  the  help  of  the  student  the 
state  had  most  recently  sent  him,  Mr. 
\Y.  J.  Crowley,  just  up  from  Spring- 
field, a  middle-aged  man  shot  blind  in 
1915. 

But  he  chose  to  put  it  verbally,  as 


lie  ceased  work  momentarily  on  the 
child's  fiber  rocker  that  was  nearing 
a  finish:  "I  hold  hands  over  the  per- 
son I  am  teaching  and  let  him  try  the 
job  after  I  first  have  had  his  hands 
follow  mine  as  I  have  nailed  and 
woven  the  fiber  into  the'  object  we 
are  making." 

Makes  Chairs  for  Dawes 

One  student  of  Mr.  Johnson  is  John 
Cain  of  1215  Lyon  street,  Evanston, 
70  years  old,  who  has  lost  both  his 
eyesight  and  his  legs.  His  trade  of 
fiber-weaving  learned,  he  has  woven 
two  chairs  for  Vice  President  Dawes, 
his  fellow-townsman.  The  vice  presi- 
dent uses  them  in  his  Washington 
office. 

Before  Johnson  became  blind,  he  was 
a  painter  and  decorator.  It  was  after 
he  lost  his  eyesight  that  he  learned 
the  technique  of  furniture  making, 
brush  making,  broom  making  and 
cane  work.  Previously  he  had  been 
business  agent  for  the  painters'  and 
decorators'  council.  He  is  now  in  the 
state  department  of  public  welfare, 
and  his  job  is  known  as  "visitor"  to 
the  adult  blind. 

Usually    the    incapacitated    man    or 
woman   learns   the   furniture 
craft  in   six  "  ""I'-^JjJjIiWlifrffnTrT 
Mr.  John  so 


itik*  N?w  fork  (!iim?B 

SUNDAY,    OCTOBER   2,    1927. 

■ 

BULLET  KILLS  BLIND  NEGRO L 

Fiddler  Knocks  Revolver  From  ;M 
Chair  in  Home — Dies  In  Hospital,, 
Shade  Holmes,  a  50-year-old  neg'rr^, 
■who  has  been  blind  many  years  a- ad 
made  his  living  by  playing  a  vio  lin 
in  the  streets,  died  in  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital yesterday  afternoon  from  a 
bullet  wound  in  his  chest,  cau  ted 
when  he  knocked  a  revolver  from  a 
chair  in  his  flat  at  330  East  1  Jlst 
Street  on  Friday  morning.  His  "i  Fife 
was  in  another  room  when  the  acci- 
dent happened.  f    ■ 

The  revolver  was  lying  on  a  faiirt 
on  the  chair,  and  when  Hlolines 
picked  up  the  shirt  the  revolver  fell 
to  the  floor.  !    < 


THE  BOSTON  HERALD 


MONDAY,  OCT.  3,  1927 


BLIND  SALEM  WOMAN 

FOUND  DEAD  IN  BED 

Mrs.  Ellen  Kennedy,  46,  and  blind, 
was  found  dead  in  bed  last  night  at 
her  home,  12%  Norman  street,  Salem. 
Her  body  was  discovered  by  her  hus- 
band, Timothy  Kennedy.  He  had  left 
his  wife  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  o 
take  a  trip  to  Peabody.  Death  was 
due  to  natural  causes.  Mrs.  Kennedy 
had  for  some  time  been  under  a  doc- 
tor's care. 


WEDNESDAY,  OCT  5,  1927 


a 


LIND  BOONE,"  NEGRO 
PIANIST,  IS  DEAD 

Oould   Hay   Piece  After 
.  Hearing  It  Once 



WARRENSBUBG,  Mo,  Oct  5  (A.  P.) 
-Death  has  ended  the  career  of 
"Blind  Boone,"  negro  pianist,  who 
won  fame  In  many  countries  for  hla 
ability  to  reprice  a  piece  of  music 
after  hearing-   ..  only  once. 

Born  in  a  >%deral  Army  camp  near 
Miami,  Mo  Boone  gained  his  love  for 
music  tror  nis  father,  who  was  a  drum 
major  in  the  Northern  forces  during 
the  Civil  War.  Brain  fever  caused  the 
loss  of  his  eyesight  when  he  was  6 
years  old,  and  when  his  father  placed 
him  in  school  he  ran  away  and  organ- 
ized a  boys'  band  at  St  Louis. 

He  later  attracted  the  attention  of 
John  Lang,  director  of  a  Sunday  school 
orchestra  at  Columbia,  Mo,  and  under 
Lang's  management  toured  the  United 
States  and  Europe  for  36  years.  Ill- 
health  forced  Boone's  retirement  June 
last,  soon  after  the  death  of  Lang. 

Boone  died  here  last  night,  after  a 
heart    attack.      He    was    63    years    old. 

Burial  will  be  at  the  pianist's  home  at 
Columbia. 


TOM    SKEYHILL 


Tom  Skeyhill  is  a  young  Australian,  a  soldier,  a  poet,  a 
world  traveler,  student  of  literature,  political  economy,  and  world 
affairs.  He  was  stricken  stone-blind  fighting  the  Turks  at  the 
Dardanelles  and  spent  three  years  of  the  last  twelve  in  total  dark- 
ness. Miraculously  he  recovered  his  sight  in  1918 — and  he  is 
today  one  of  the  most  popular  and  most  sought  lecturers  of  the 
American  platform.  Since  1915  he  has  visited  many  lands  and 
crossed  many  seas,  has  traveled  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  miles, 
and  has  visited  every  European  country  except  Portugal. 

In  1919  he  attended  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  and  immedi- 
ately afterwards  he  appeared  for  the  first  time  as  a  professional 
lecturer.  In  1920  he  ran  the  lines  into  Soviet  Russia  to  study 
Bolshevism  first  hand,  and  made  a  thrilling  escape  from  that 
country  after  being  robbed  and  undergoing  other  harrowing  ex- 
periences. He  was  back  in  Europe  again  in  1922,  attending  the 
Geneva  Conference,  visiting  the  Near  East  and  studying  post- 
war conditions  in  practically  all  of  the  European  countries. 

Mr.  Skeyhill  has  written  a  play,  "Sky  Light,"  which  is  to 
be  produced  at  Detroit  in  early  fall.  It  is  psychological  study 
of  shell-shock  victims,  with  a  spiritualistic  twist  to  it,  that 
promises  an  enthusiastic  reception  by  American  drama  lovers. 
A  Broadway  presentation  is  planned  for  late  fall. 

Mr.  Skeyhill  returned  in  January,  1925,  from  a  three  months' 
tour  in  Italy,  studying  Fascism  for  a  lecture  on  Italy's  Dictator 
and  Italy's  policies.  "The  Fascisti  do  not  rule  Italy — they  are 
Italy!"  This  is  the  keynote  of  Mr.  Skeyhill's  message  that  he 
brings  back  from  the  land  of  sunshine.  He  was  fortunate  in  being 
in  Italy  at  one  of  the  attempted  assassinations  of  Mussolini, 
the  "Duce,"  as  he  is  affectionately  called  by  his  followers.  He 
witnessed  the  tremendous  reaction  in  favor  of  the  great  Italian 
leader,  following  the  attempted  assassination.  These  are  the 
things  that  Mr.  Skeyhill  will  discuss  in  his  newest  lecture, 
"Mussolini  and  the  Black  Shirts." 

SUBJECTS: 

"Mussolini  and  the  Black  Shirts" ;  "The  New  Elizabethans" ; 
"The  Trojan  Way" ;  "A  Young  Man  Looks  at  His  World." 
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ALBER  &  WICKES 

1  Managers  of  Lecture  Celebrities 

Elbert  A.  Wickes,  Manager 
442    Little    Building — 80    Boylston    Street 
I  Tel.:    Hancock   7377 

BOSTON  ::  MASS. 


TOM  SKEYHILL 

STUDENT  OF  WORLD  AFFAIRS 


Socio n    G-lobe. 
October  1,l<]l1- 

GAS-BLINDED  SOLDIER 
WED  BEAUTIFUL  GIRL 

Never  Saw  Her,  But  Likes, 
Ooncetta's  Voice 


NEW    YORK,    Oct    7    (A.    P.)— The 

bride  he  has  never  seen  Is  leading  Vin- 
cenzo  d'Amico  back  today  along-  the 
trail  of  happiness  he  lost  when  blinded 
in  a  poison  gas  attack  in  the  World 
War. 

The  couple  met  only  six  months  ago. 
D'Amico  liked  Concetta's  voice,  and  his 
sister,  Marie,  assured  him  that  Con- 
cetta  was  beautiful.  The  family  didn't 
know  they  were  lovers  until  yesterday, 
when  they  announced  their  marriage  at 
the  Municipal  Building  chapel  and  their 
intention  to  establish  a  home  In  the 
Bronx. 


BOSTON    TRAVELER, 


OCTOBER    7,     1927 

VETERAN  WEDS  GIRL 
HE'S  NEVER  SEEN 

NEW  YORK,  Oct.  7  (AP)—  The  bride 
he  has  never  seen  is  leading  Vincenzo 
D'Amico  back  today  along  the  trail  of 
happiness  he  lost  when  blinded  in  a 
poison  gas  attack  during  the  world  war. 

The  couple  met  only  six  months  ago. 
D'Amico  liked  Concetta's  voice,  and  his 
sister,  Marie,  assured  him  that  Concetta 
was  beautiful.  The  family  didn't  know 
they  were  lovers  until  yesterday,  when 
they  announced  their  marriage  at  the 
municipal  building  chapel  and  their  in- 
tention to  establish  a  home  in  the 
Bronx. 


•(24  Washington  Strbet,  Boston  8,  Mass. 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  8,  1927 


In  Its  work  for  the  blind,  the  Anglican 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowl- 
edge is  on  the  eve  of  a  great  undertak- 
ing, the  publication  of  tUe  English  Hym- 
nal in  Braille,  an  enormous  piece  of  work 
which  has  been  in  mind  for  many  years. 
It  will  be  in  ten  or  eleven  full-sized  thin 
volumes,  the  complete  set  to  sell,  prob- 
ably, for  ten  shillings  (about  one-third 
the  cost).  All  the  printing  is  done  at 
the  Royal  Blind  School  and  Asylum  in 
Edinburgh,  where  most  of  the  workers 
(themselves  are  blind. 

QcfroW  lo,  iqa-q- 

BROWNIES  are  little  girls  between 
the  ages  of  7  and  10— not  old 
enough  to  be  Girl  Scouts — and  Betty, 
according  to  a  contribution  from 
M.  S.  V.  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is  one. 
She  asked  her  mother  one  day  it  folks 
would  think  it  looked  silly  if  she  took 
a  blind  boy  ever  so  much  larger  than 
herself,  out  for  a  walk.  The  mother 
asked  if  there  was  not  something  ;n 
her  Brownie  promise  that  would  help 
her  to  decide.  There  must  have  been, 
for  Betty  took  the  young  man  out  and 
they  walked  for  more  than  an  hour 
in  the  bright  fall  sunshine. 


TITE    CHRISTIAN 

SCIENCE   MONITOR, 

OCTOBER  15,   1927 


TWO  lads,  each  carrying  a  half- 
dozen  brooms,  were  trudging 
along  a  country  road  on  a  raw  win- 
ter's  day  with  a  12-mile  walk  be- 
fore them  in  order  to  reach  the 
State  School  for  the  Blind  which 
was  their  home.  G.  H.  C.  o£  Batavia, 
N.  Y..  writes  the  Sundial  that  they 
heard  a  car  coming  and  raised  their 
hands  hopefully.  A  great  limousine 
pulled  up  beside  them  and  they  were 
given  a  lift  to  the  door  of  the  school. 
"You  wouldn't  want  a  broom,  sir!" 
said  one  of  the  boys,  hesitatingly. 
"Sure,"  said  the  driver,  handing  out 
a  large  bill,  and  drove  off  without 
waiting  for  any  change. 
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School  for  Blind 
Students  toTHear 
Lindbergh's  Plane 

Can't  See  Him  So  Air  Hero  Says 

He  Will  Fly  'Spirit  of  St.  Louis' 

Ov*r  State  Institution 



j^LTjjlOUGH  they  cannot  .see  the 
famous  trans-Atlantic  flyer, 
I  students  at  the  Oklahoma  School  for 
!  the  Blind,  east  of  the  city,  will  h 
a  chance  to  hear  his  plane  this  morn- 
ing-  at. about    11:35    o'clock. 

That  the  a,ir  hero,  when  he  takes  off 
for  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  at  l.l":30  o'clock 
from  Hatbox  field,  will  fly  his  famed 
"Spirit  of  St.  Louis"  eastward,  across 
the  city,  and  then  circle  the  blind 
school  became  known  last  night  by 
announcement  from  Lieut.  A.  C. 
Strickland,  commandant  of  Hatbox 
field. 

*The  request  from  officials  of  the 
school  was  made  by  Colonel  Linn- 
bergh  by  Lieutenant  Strickland  yes- 
terday   afternoon    in    Tulsa. 
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BOY  WINS  STORY 
COMPETITION  FOR 
BLIND  CHILDREN 


Entries   Received   From   All 
Parts  of  World  in  Lit- 
erary Contest. 
■  j        

Sightless  children  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  competed  in  the 
short  story  contest  which  has  been 
held  by  the  New  York  Association  for 


the  Blind.  Announcement  of  awards 
has  just  been  made.  The  contest,  the 
first  of  its  kind  ever  held,  was 
launched  to  stimulate  creative  think- 
ing and  writing  among  growing  blind 
children. 

Carl  Campbell,  a  15-year-old  blind 
boy  living  on  a  farm  in  Las  Animas 
county,  Colorado,  was  winner  of  the 
contest,  with  his  story,  "The  Prairie 
Fire  on  Heman  Flats." 

Judges  were  Mrs.  Dorothy  Canfleld 
Fisher,  novelist;  Bruce  Barton,  au- 
thor; Miss  Virginia  Kirkus,  director  of 
children's  books  for  Harper's;  Miss 
Helen  Day,  blind  editor  of  The 
Searchlight,  in  which  the  winning 
story  will  be  published,  and  Miss 
Daisy  Rogers,  recording  secretary  of 
the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind. 

Those  given  honorable  mention 
were  Beatrice  Bierdon,  a  youthful  stu- 
dent of  the  Louisiana  School  for  the 
Blind;  Anna  Harte,  15-year-old  stu- 
dent of  the  Jacksonville,  HI.,  school 
for  the  blind,  and  Frank  Chapman,  a 
seventh  grade  pupil  at  the  Ohio 
School  for  the  Blind. 

Manuscripts  were  received  from 
blind  child  readers  of  The  Search- 
light as  far  away  as  the  Philippines, 
Hawaii  and  Abyssinia. 

At  present  time  writing  is  one  of 
the  few  "sighted"  activities  that  have 
not  been  introduced  in  national  edu- 
cational and  recreational  programs 
for  the  blind.  If  present  plans  are 
followed,  these  literary  contests  for 
young  blind  writers  will  be  held  an- 
nually. 

Stories  written  by  blind  contestants 
included  personal  experience  narra- 
tives, fairy  tales  and  tales  of  romance 
and  adventure.  With  the  exception 
of  small  attention  given  to  color,  no 
details  of  the  writing  revealed  the 
blindness  of  their  young  writers.  Re- 
actions to  atmospheric  conditions  and 
emotional  reactions  to  people  and  in- 
cidents were  described  with  unusual 
clarity.  ^—*»*^ 

NEW  YORK  TELEGRAM 
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Care   of  the  Blind. 

Editor  of  The  New  York  Telegram:— 

Replying  to  "Our  Blind  Charges," 
writen  by  A.  Tanner,  208  West  Twen- 
ty-eighth street,  New  York,  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  I  would  like  to  state  Mr. 
Tanner  is  mistaken  in  remarking 
only  strong  and  husky  youths  occupy 
the  best  locations  for  news  stands.  If 
he  will  walk  to  Twenty-third  street 
and  Broadway,  at  the  "northeast  cor- 
ner he  will  find  a  blind  man;  at 
Thirty-fourth  street  entrance  to  Penn 
Station  a  blind  man  and  his  wife; 
at  Twenty-eighth  street  and  Sixth 
avenue,  northeast  corner,  a  young 
man  who  is  blind;  at  Twenty-eighth 
street  and  Third  avenue,  northeast 
corner,  also  a  blind  man. 

Why  the  blind  man  Mr.  Tanner 
speaks  of  never  received  compensa- 
tion is  strange  if  he  lost  his  sight  by 
accident  while  employed. 

I  would  suggest  if  the  man  is  72 
,  years  of  age,  without  relative  or 
friend,  he  should  go  to  a  home  or 
institution,  where  he  will  receive  fine 
treatment  and  make  friends. 

Any  time  Mr.  Tanner  would  care 
to  have  his  friend  committed  to  a 
blind  institution  or  home,  I  offer 
my  service,  as  I  am  a  social  service 
worker. 

Do  not  blame  the  city  or  any  of- 
ficials;  it  is  up  to  the  individual. 
JOAN    SINCLAIR. 

Washington  Heights,  Oct.  4. 
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Blindness  Conquered  By  Aged 

Man  Residing  Near  Ottawa  Who 
y  ^^/Recognition  As  Iiveiiior 


There^ffre  a  good  many  folks  howl- 
ing awut' their  hard  luck  and  com- 
plaining that  they  aren't  getting  «. 
squame  deal. 

But  George  Keith,  72,.  blind  ma.: 
ehinist  who  lives  in  a  cottage  nes- 
tling in  a  sheltered  spot  on  the 
banks  of  the  Big  Indian  creek  in 
Freedom  township.  13%  miles  north- 
east of  Ottawa  makes  the  hard  luck 
stories  of  the  rest  of  mankind  a  bit 
tame. 

For  forty,  years  he  has  listened 
and  felthis  way  through  life  un- 
aided by  eyesight. 

.  "And  he  never  grumbles  and  quar- 
rels with  his  fate,"  his  neighbors 
say. 

Taking  as  a  motto  the  philosophy 
of  the  poet  who  wrote:  "Just  let  me 
live  in  a  House  by  the  side  of  the 
road  and  be  a  friend  to  man,"  Geo. 
Keith  has  gone  through  life  serv- 
ing his  fellow  man  as  a  mechanic 
whose  accomplishments  as  an  inven- 
tor and  locksmith  rate  him  as  an  ex- 
pert. 

There  in  a  cottage,  and  a  machine! 
shop  where   he   works   by  night   as 
well  as  by  day,  he  invented  a  dozen 
combination  locks  whose  secret  and 
sensitive  mechanism  may  be  revealed 
by  more  than     25,000     combinations • 
which  this  kindly  and  now  aged  Mind* 
fiddler   has   worked   out   behind   the) 
drawn    shades    which    shut   out   the  1 
sunlight    but    not    the    soft,    mellow  \ 
light  of  nature  which  illuminates  his  i 
soul. 

Sure  he  fiddles,  for  he  tears  his 
way  along  as  well  as  feels  and  thinks 
out  the  problems  of  the  combination 
fish,  rabbit,  raccoon  or  skunk  trap, 
his  latest  invention,  which  he  was 
making  when  his  friend,  E.  B.  Wal- 
lace of  Sandwich,  general  manager 
of  the  Northern  Illinois  Telpehone 
company,  and  others  visited  him. 

He  won  third  place  in  the  old  fid- 
dlers' contest  held  at  Earlville,  111., 
recently,  and  then  challenged  the 
winner  of  the  first  prize  to  a  con- 
test. "I  was  sick  at  the  time  and 
know  that  I  can  do  better  than  third 
rate,"  he  said. 
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MotioTTT  Speed  His  SuU  for  Auto 
Accident    Is/penied. 

Thomas  McDons&fo  a  blind  ac- 
pordian  player,  whc^Was  permanently, 
?niured  on  March  26  last  by  a  truck 
lost  vesterday  a  plea  to  Supreme 
Coi/ Justice7  Wasservogel  to  have, 
his  $50,000  suit  against  the  Dolan 
Express  and  Trucking  Company  ex-| 


It  is  when  he  talks  about  the  world 
in  which  he  lives  that  this  gentle 
soul  reflects  the  spirit  of  the  blind 
poet,  John  Milton. 

Echoes  Guide  Him. 
"What  I  cannot  see,  I  hear,''  he 
said.  "I  hear  the  trees,  and  all 
around  me  the  things  which  I  pass." 
Blind  folks  are  said  to  have  a 
sixth  sense  which  compensates  them 
for  the  loss  of  their  sight.  Of  this 
he  observed:  "It  is  the  echo  of  my 
moving  body,  my  voice,  my  breath- 
ing which  I  hear  and  feel  before  8 
get  to  an  object." 

■    Among     the     accomplishments   of] 
fine   workmanship  with   lathe,   high- 
-reared  buz&saws  and  toher  tools  of' 
an  artisan  is  the  device  with  which] 
the  tires  of  automobiles  may   be  in-' 
flated  automatically  as  the   machine 
speeds   en   its   way.     As  the   locomo- 
tive of  the   fast-flying  express  takes 
on    water    without    stopping,    so    the 
invention    will    permit    motorists    to 
proceed    on    their    journey     without 
stopping  to  get  air. 

The  models  on  which  patents  have 
been  issued  by  the  government  were 
made  by  Mr.  Keith  himself. 
Builds  Own  Home. 
He  himself  built  his  cottage  home 
and  machine  shop  close  by  where  he 
was  born  and  raised,  and  where__fift£ 
years  ago  he  went  blind,  following  a 
sickness  which  made  necessary  the 
removal  of  one  orb  and  the  darken- 
ing of  the  other. 

;  At  that  time  he  had  been  his  fa- 
ther's handy  man  about  the  farm. 
Later  he  married  and  harj  a  living 
daughter,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Jones  of  Elk- 
hart. Ind.,  and  a  son,  Floyd  E.  Keith, 
who  lives  hard  by  on  a  farm. 

As  his  visitors  left  they  waved 
their  hands,  forgetful  that  he  could 
not  seen  the  cheerful  good-by.  He 
sajd,  "Come  again  another  day,"  and 
went  feeling  his  way  back  to  the 
open  door  of  the  shop  where  day  is 
as  dark  as  night  and  night  is  as  light 
as  day. 


pedited  for  trial.  McDonald  said  that 
before  the  accident,  in  which l  his  hip 
was  fractured,  he  earned  $5  a  day 
and  $10  on  Saturdays  from  his  play- 
ing and  was  able  to  support  his  wife 
He  has  been  in  the  hospital  most  of 
the  time  since  the  accident,  now  owes 
two  months'  rent  at  544  West  Forty- 
ninth  Street,  and  since  his  wife  is 
also  ill,  they  have  no  means  of  pay- 
ing their  rent  or  obtaining  any  food 
or  fuel  and  will  become  public 
charges,  he  said.  - . 

Counsel  for  the  defendant  in  op- 
nosing  the  application  for  an  early 
trial  said  that  McDonald  has  been 
a  street  beggar  for  years,  that  he 
has  three  stepsons  who  are  able  to 
aid  them  and  that  his  wife  was  not 
living  with  him  at  the  time  ofjT° 
accident.  ■->  "  " 
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BLIND  ARTISTS  TO  •  I 

**GIVE  PROGRAM  HERE 

The  blinj4**artists,  John  and  Mary 
McCay,  who  are  to  entertain  in  K.  of 
C.  hall  next  Tuesday  evening,  have 
arranged  a  varied  program  which 
cannot  fail  to  please,  inasmuch  as  it 
contains  instrumental  and  vocal  num- 
bers, readings  and  other  pleasing  fea- 
tures. Miss  McCay  possesses  a  sweet 
soprano  voice,  with  a  good  range, 
while  her  brother  is  an  exceptionally 
good  baritone  singer.  Both  are  able 
pianists.  Mr.  McCay  is" also  an  imper- 
sonator of  rare  ability,  which  is  con- 
sidered remarkable  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  has  never  s^een  the  charac- 
ters he  impersonates.  The  artists 
appeared  In  Lowell  six  years  ago  and 
announcement  of  their  coming  on 
Wednesday  has  caused  widespread  in- 
terest among  local  lovers  of  enter- 
tainment programs  of  a  musical  n 
ture. 
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URGES  RELIGIOUS      \1 
EDUCATION  FOR 
^NDCJJHaDREN 

A  plea  to  Protestants  to  stimulate 
Christian  education-  for  the  blind, 
through  the  use  of  the  revised  braille, 
was  made  by  Walter  Clarence  Gran, 
blind  reader  and  impersonator,  of  Min- 
neapolis, in  two  addresses  delivered 
Sunday  at  Trinity  Lutheran  and  Au- 
gustana  Lutheran  churches. 

"At  present,"  Mr.  Gran  said,  "there 
is  practically  no  Protestant  literature 
in'  the  revised  braille  for  the  blind. 
Catholics,  Christian.  Scientists  and  Sev- 
enth Day  Adventists  are  doing  a  great 
deal  along  this  line,  but  no  leading 
Protestant  church  is  satisfactorily 
meeting  the  problem. 

Religious  education  of  blind  boys 
and  girls  is  neglected,  he  said,  except 
in  a  few  isolated  cases  where  a  moth- 
er or  pastor  fills  the  need. 

Blinded  at  17  because  he  disobeyed 
his   parents'    orders   after   a   sickness 
and    engaged    in    activity      when     he 
should   .have    remained    in    bed,    Mr. 
Gran   said   that   although   he   became 
physically  blind  lie  became  spiritually 
sighted   and   found    Christ    to    be    his. 
saviour.     Mr.  Gran  said,  "I  would  far 
rather  go   through  life  without   sight 
■with  Christ,  than  to  go  through  life 
with  sight  without  him." 
■     Inspired  by  this  faith,  Mr.  Gran  said 
that  he  set  out  to  no  something  wortl 
while  in  life.     Overcoming  many  diffS 
culties,   the  lecturer   said   that   he   f j 
nally  gained  a  reputation  as  a  reade 
and  impersonator  and  now  goes  abou 
the  country  lecturing  and  turns  ove| 
the  money  gained  to  advancement  <j 
other  persons,  who  are  also  blind. 

Mr.  Gran  is  nationally  known,  ha 
ing  Uectured  in  many  of  the  large 
churches  and  temples  in  the  Unltq 
Stately  J 
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GEORGE  KEITH  AT  WORK 
HIGHLY    CULTIVATED    sense   of   hearing ■ 

Tit.  ^^0^^ 

mitted  George  KeithNi^,  residing  ona»jB*tnK  of  Indian 
River  in  Illinois,  to  achieve  distinction  as   an  inventor. 
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Matilda  Allison  Back  From 
'Seeing'  Europe. 

[FELT  THE^GRAVES  IN  FRANCE 

*o ' — 

1}  At  Home,  She  Trains  Sightless 
ex-Soldiers  in  California. 

"Seeing"   New   York   to-day,   after 

almost    two    months    of    travel    and 

I  "sight-seeing"  with  the  second  A.  E. 

$F.    Matilda  E.  Allison,  blind  teacher 


and  stenographer  of  Imola,  Cal.,  was 
■Willing  to  be  interviewed  by  THE 
SUN  because  of  the  opportunity  af- 
forded to  say  how  wonderful  every- 
body had  been  to  her  since  she  left 
her  native  State  as  delegate  of  the- 
Napa  unit  of  the  American  Legion 
Auxiliary  to  the  Legion  convention 
In  Paris. 

"But  send  a  man,"  she  requested 
''Men  understand;  the  women  try  to 
make  their  readers  weep  over  me, 
and  that  I  don't  want.  ,  I  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  blinded  by  a  splin- 
ter when  a  child,  and  I  have  de- 
veloped my  other  senses  to  make  up 
for  my  lose  sight.  That  is  all  there 
Is  to  it." 

A  capable  little  woman  of  fine  feel- 
ing and  deep  sympathy,  Miss  Alli- 
son "saw"  with  her  senses  of  smell, 
hearing    and    touch    the    graves    of 


those  members  of  the  A.  E.  F.,  who 
have  made  their  bits  of  France  for- 
ever American. 

•Seelne'    the   War   Graves. 

"I  put  my  hands  on  the  graves  of 
cur  fallen  soldiers  with  a  very  rever- 
ential touch,"  she  said.  "I  felt  the 
iWell  kept  grass  and  the  smooth  mar- 
ble and  wooden  crosses.  The  fra- 
grance of  beautifully  kept  lawns 
came  to  me.  Even  the  birds  and  in- 
sects made  known  in  their  way  the 
beauty  of  these  American  cemeteries 
The  new  marble  crosses,  which  are 
being  brought  from  Italy  to  replace 
the  wooden  ones,  are  lovely,  afcid  at 
each  grave  we  found  an  Anjlrican 
/lag  andta  French." 

Miss  Allison  went  by  autonJbblle  to 
five  cemeteries— Belleau  WBod,  Ro- 
mange,  Argonne,  St.  Mmiel  and 
Ainse-Marne  —  and  a  m  oJn  g  those 
graves  which  she  visited/by  request 
was  that  of  Lester  HaMey  of  New 
York. 

"I  just  love  the  peop*  of  France, 
she  said.  "They  oppn/d  their  hearts 
and  their  homes  to  us.  For  a  time 
I  was  a  guest  of  Le  Phare  de  France 
and  the  blind  soldiers  being  aided  by 
it  gave  me  a  wonderful  scraf  woven 
by  one  of  their  number. 


Her   Work    In    California. 


f  "I  visited  various  hospitals,  and  I 
was  especially  interested  in  the  work 
being  done  by  and  for  the  men  who 
lost  their  sight  during  the  war.  A 
part  of  my  time  goes  to  training 
blind  soldiers  at  the  Veterans'  Home 
of  California,  near  Napa.  In  my 
stenographic  work  I  take  notes  in 
Braille  shorthand  and  use  the  touch 
system  in  writing  on  the  typewriter. 
"The  last  thing  I  did  before  leav- 
ing Paris  to  sail  on  the  Leviathan 
was  to  visit  the  Tomb  of  the  Un- 
known Soldier  and  place  on  it  flow- 
ers from  the  comrades  of  California 
Hut,  in  Los  Angeles.  And  I  have 
with  me  for  a  gold  star  mother  in 
California  a  most  touching  tribute  to 
her  and  her  son  from  a  little  gold 
star  mother  who  traveled  to  Paris 
with  it  from  the  south  of  France.  By 
such  acts  the  people  of  France  and 
America  show  what  is  really  in,:th*ir 
hearts."  ^.t*"^ 

CHARLOTTE    (N.   C.l    OBSERVER 
, CTOBER  2 

fiiJLIND  MAN  LEADS  EMIGli&NTS. 

Tli  1 1  Yi\- 1"  a  blind  basket-Viaker 
of  Durham.  England,  is  tak$ng  a 
party  of  emigrants  to  Australia  to 
start  life  anew.  Brady  is  60  years 
old.  He  not  only  plans  to  begin 
over  again  in  a  new  country,  but 
is  helping  to  pay  the  passage  for  a 
dozen  others,  miners  with  their 
wives  and  families  who  were  unable 
to  find  work  in  England.  Touched 
b*  their  plight,  Brady  offered  to 
useWiis  savings  to  help  them, 
g-ra.tgN^ 


BLIND    GARDENER   WINS   PRIZE 

AJttirmsh  *""■"'•-  Mmd,  Charles 
.Wersdale,  a  basket  and  crush 
fmsjter,  was  recently  awarded  first 
l^-ife  for  the  best  cultivated  garden 
in  Great  Dalby.  England,  his  home 
town.      Worsdale  has  never  had  any 

sistance  whatever  In  his  pas; 
H-e  has  a  remarkably  sensitive 
touch,  and  claims  to  know  every 
inch  of  hie  garden,  every  flower, 
vegetable,  and  even  the  apples  on 
|the  trees  of  his  orchard. 


BLIND  NOW  ABLE 
TO  READ  MUSIC 

Raised  Dots  of  Braille  Per- 
fected So  Piano-Play- 
ing Is  Possible 


JACKSONVILLE,  III.,  Oct.  17  CAP)  — 
The  blind  may.  now  read  music,  written 
in  the  raised  dots  of  Braille,  by  "sight." 
With  one  hand,  the  sightless  player 
reads  the  music  on  the  piano  rack  and 
plays  it  with  the  other.  It  takes  only 
practice  for  him  to  memorize  the  notes 
sufficiently  to  play  the  selection  with 
both  hands. 

A  revolutionary  step  in  teaching  the 
blind,  the  method  making  possible 
"sight"  reading  of  music,  was  perfected 
by  L.  W.  Rodenberg,  himself  sightless, 
Who  is  in  charge  of  printing  at  the 
Illinois  school  for  the  blind  at  Jackson- 
ville. 

It  will  be  demonstrated  for  the  first 
time  at  the  seventh  annual  Illinois  con- 
ference on  public  welfare  to  be  held  in 
Joliet,  Oct.  18-20. 

Previously,  in  printing  music  in 
Braille,  all  the  words  of  a  song  were 
followed  by  the  notes  of  the  music.  In 
the  new  method,  each  word  is  followed 
by  the  accompanying  note,  throughout 
thp  selection. 

The  Braille  language  is  formed  of 
combination  of  dots,  the  system  em- 
ploying a  group  of  six  dots,  three  high 
11  nd  two  wide.  With  the  six,  the  literary 
and  musical  codes  have  been  worked 
out,  with  63  characters  in  use. 

Early  in  the  history  of  Braille  music 
notation  all  the  right  hand  notes  were 
printed  first,  fallowed  by  the  left  hand 
notes.  In  England,  the  "bar  by  bar" 
method  was  perfected,  in  which  a 
phrase  of  the  right  hand  music  was 
followed  by  the  same  phrase  of  the  left 
hand.  Rodenberg  developed  a  "bar 
over  bar"  method.  ' 

For  years  the  Jacksonville  school  has 
blazed  a  path  in  education  of  the  blind.1 
Frank  Hall,  a  former  superintendent.! 
is  credited  with  the  perfection  of  the! 
Braille-Hall  typewriter  and  he  invented 
the  Braille  stereotyping  machine,  used 
to  print  music  and  books  for  the  blind,  j 
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BUM)  TRAVELER    j 
TELLS  OF  TRIP 

i 

nnie  Preston  Addresses- 
ng  Here — Completed 
000  Mile  Motor  Journey 

Mrs.  Jennie  Preston,  blind  member  i 
of  the  Welfare  Association  of  the  Sight- 
less, fraternal  order  of  the  blind,  told 
members  that  organization  of  her  5,000 
mile  motor  Journey  through  New  York, 
New  Jersey  Massachusetts  and  other 
states  to  Port  Hood  Island  and  to 
Cape    Breton    Island-    In    Novla    Scotia 


at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion in  the  Parish  House  of  the  Trinity 
M.  E.  Church.  Miss  Mary  Millsop  pre- 
sided at  the  meeting. 

Mrs.  Preston  told  the  members  that 
five  of  the  14  families  on  Cane  Breton 
Island  are  related  to  her.  Fishing,  and 
canning  of  fish  are  the  chief  occupa- 
tions of  the  residents  of  the  little 
island,  which  Is  three  miles  long  and 
one  mile  wide. 

Many  other  Interesting  facts  were 
brought  out  to  show  that  observation 
teaches  one  much  when  sight  Is  lack- 
ing. Mrs.  P.  J.  Eddy  told  of  her  trip 
to  one  of  the  Big  Bass  Island  In  Lake 
Erie  near  Toledo.  Luncheon  was  served 
by  Miss  Grace  King,  Mrs.  Dora  Mitchell, 
Mrs.  Jennie  Preston,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Graham,  Mrs.  Enos  Simons,  and  Mrs. 
Ella  Millsop  following  the  meeting. 

Frank  H.  Vogan  spoke  before  the 
meeting  and  the  association  went  onl 
record  as  endorsing  Mr.  Vo; 
**ndidacy  for.  mayor. 


Healing  Of  Blind  Man 
i    Fs  Stressed  By  Pastor 

w"The  Healing  of  the  Man  Born 
Blind"  was  the  subject  upon  which 
Rev.  L.  S.  Marvick  spoke  in  First 
Scandinavian  Lutheran  church,  Sun- 
day.    He  said  in  part: 

"The  life-long  blindness  of  the  man 
born  blind  was  dispelled  by  Christ 
Jesus,  the  light  of  the  world.  The 
disciples  were  concerned  about  why 
this  man  was  blind.  Christ  was  more 
interested  in  healing  the  man,  that 
the  works  of  God  should  be  made 
manifest  In  him. 

"He  was  not  blind  because  of  any 
sin.  We  should  be  actively  interested 
in  helping  the  afflicted,  and  in  mani- 
festing the  works  of  God.  The  man 
obeyed  Christ.  He  had  confidence  in 
Him.  He  confessed  Him  in  spite  of 
opposition.  He  had  reason  to  bei 
thankful  for  having  received  his  sight. 
You  perhaps  have  greater  cause  to  be 
grateful  for  the  use  of  your  sight  all 
the  days  of  your  life.  Praise  the  Lord 
for  his  goodness. 

"Progress  has  been  made  in  provid- 
ing more  than  forty  state  schools  for 
the  blind,  with  industrial  training  as 
an  essential  part  of  the  school  course. 
In  1919,  the  government  Increased  its 
subsidy  for  embossed  books  from  J 
$10,000  to  $50,000.  The  blind  also] 
have  their  periodicals.  About  six  out 
of  every  ten  thousand  people  in  the 
United  States  are  blind.  How  many  I 
spiritually  blind  people  we  have  in 
the  country,  or  in  our  city,  wo  do  not 
know.  But  Christ  Jesus,  the  light  of 
the  world,  offers  spiritual  healing 
through  His  gospel.  He  asked,  "Dost 
thou  believe  on  the  Son  of  God?'  and 
"While  ye  have  the  light,  believe  on( 
the  light,  that  ye  may  become  the  I 
sons  of  light.'  " 

NEW  YORK  WORLD 
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ON  CARE  F0RJIUP 

Miss    Betty    Hiisch    in    N.    Y.    Tells    of 
Work   Donefi*   Germany 

Miss  Betty  Hirscllfc  forty-year-old 
biind  woman  of  Berlins  who  occupies 
in  Germany  the  position  'of  Helen  Kel- 
ler in  America,  addressed  a  meeting 
yesterday  in  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion Building,  No.  1.30  East  27th  Street, 


under    the   auspices   of   the   New   York 
State   Commission   for   the   Blind. 

Miss  Hirsch  talked  about  the  care 
of  the  blind  and  disabled  in  Ger- 
many. She  is  the  founder  and  the 
bead  of  the  Silex  School  for  the  blind 
in  Berlin,  and  is  a  director  of  tr, 
German  State  Bureau  for  the_ 
capped. 
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Assured  by  Specialist  That; 

Serum  Will  Benefit 

Weak  Left  Eye 


NOT  BOTHERED  BY 
LOSS  OF  HIS  RIGHT 


KENNEBUNKPORT,  Me.,  Oct.  27 
(AP) — Booth  Tarkington  does  not  feel 
that  he  has  any  cause  to  fear  that  he 
will  be  totally  blind.  At  his  spacious 
summer  home  here  where  he  spends  at 
least  five  months  of  the  year,  the  noted 
writer  today  said  that  he  had  been  given 
assurance  by  his  eye  specialist,  Dr.  John 
Ray  Newcomb  of  Indianapolis,  that  his 
left  eye  will  continue  to  be  of  use. 

Tarkington  said  he  had  been  reading 
and  writing  all  summer  and  had  not 
been  bothered  by  the  fact  that  his  right 
eye  failed  of  sight. 

LEFT   EYE    WEAK 

"My  right  eye,"  he  said,  "is  of  no  use 
whatever,  and  I  haven't  much  hope 
that  its  sight  will  ever  be  restored.  The 
left  eye  is  weak,  but  I  can  see  at  a  dis- 
tance with  a  glass  and  need  no  glass 
to  read  and  write.  Dr.  Newcomb  treated 
me  last  spring  and  told  me  then  not 
to  worry  about  it.    And  I  haven't." 

The  treatment  given  by  Dr.  Newcomb 
makes  use  of  a  serum  which  strengthens 
the  blood  vessels  of  the  eyes.  Its  use  is 
new,  Mr.  Tarkington  said,  but  has  been 
successful. 

The  Indiana  author  has  been  doing 
less  work  this  year  than  heretofore,  anc 
plans  to  do  even  less  this  winter.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  he  spent  about  twe 
hours  every  morning  and  sometimes  an 
hour  in  the  afternoon  finishing  his  latest 
novel,  "Claire  Ambler,"  and  writing  a 
number  of  articles  for  magazines. 

For  many  years  he  worked  at  night, 
and  just  recently  did  he  turn  to  day- 
light hours  in  which  to  do  most  of  his 
work. 

"I  found  it  better  to  work  -«t  night 
when  everything  was  quiet,"  Mr.  Tark- 
ington said.  "When  I  start  to  write  I 
don't  want  to  be  disturbed,  and  it  was 
easier  to  avoid  disturbances  when  al- 
most everybody  was  asleep." 

He  has  a  spacious  workroom  at  the 
uorth  end  of  his  home  here,  but  he 
found  it  too  large,  and  finally  took  to  a 
small  alcove,  where  he  has  his  drawing 
board,  the  little  table  on  whicn  he  places 
it  and  his  pencils  and  paper.  A  little 
window  looks  out  on  the  surrounding 
woods,  but  the  author  said  he  nevei 
looks  out  while  he  is  engaged  in  writing 


It  would  distract  his  attention,  he  eaid. 
The  author  of  "Penrod"  and  many 
other  novels  and  plays,  has  never  useci 
a  typewriter.  He  prefers  a  pencil  and  a 
piece  of  rough,  brown  paper  and,  abow 
all,  an  eraser, 

DOES   MUCH  REWRITING 

"I  always  think  of  my'  sheet  of  paper 
as  a  sheet  of.  wax,"  he  explained.  "Al- 
most anybody  can  work  on  a  sheet  ol 
wax  and  finally  evolve  some  sort  of  a 
figure,  no  matter  how  crude.  When  1 
take  my  pencil  and  paper  I  like  to 
work  on  each  word  and  phrase  until  it 
suits  me.  After  I  fill  a  piece  of  paper 
I  like  to  think  that  it  needs  no  more 
rewriting.  Thus  I  do  a  great  deal  of 
erasing  and  rewriting  as  I  go  along. 
That  makes  it  necessary  that  I  use 
heavy  paper." 

Mr.  Tarkington  likes  Kennebunk 
better  than  any  place  he  knows  of, 
including  Indianapolis,  his  home  city. 
He  likes  it  more  In  spring  and  autumn 
when  it  is  quiet,  and  confided  that  if  it 
were  not  for  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
servants  he  would  consider  living  here 
all  winter. 

He  came  here  for  the  first  time  24 
years  ago.  Ten  years  ago  he  built  his 
present  home,  Seawood  Cottage.  Every 
morning  he  swims  in  the  ocean  which 
is  close  to  the  house  and  enjoys  nothin& 
better  than  to  sit  on  the  beach  and 
look  at  the  ocean.  Another  sport  he 
enjoys  is  motor  boating. 

When  he  goes  back  to  Indianapolis 
next  week,  he  will  have  nothing  definite 
planned  for  the  winter  except  the  prep- 
aration of  a  number  of  short  stories. 
He  plans  no  new  novel  this  year. 

Mrs.  Tarkington  explained  that  her 
husband  first  had  trouble  with  his 
eyes  about  10  years  ago.  "This  serum 
treatment,"  she  said,  "he  has  been 
taking  since  last  spring,  and  from 
the  first  it  seemed  that  the  right 
eye  responded  to  it,  and  that  it  had 
arrested  the  trouble  which  it  was  feared 
would  also  destroy  the  sight  of  the  left 
eye." 

She  said  they  had  received  many  mes- 
sages today  from  friends  everywhere, 
and  they  were  surprised  to  learn  from 
these  sources  that  he  was  having  any 
serious  trouble. 

Mrs.  Tarkington  denied  that  the  de- 
fective eyesight  dated  back  to  the  days 
when  he  was  a  student  at  Princeton. 
It  was  not  until  10  years  ago  that  he 
discovered  there  was  some  difficulty,  and 
he  went  to  a  specialist,  but  the  efforts 
then  made  to  save  the  sight  of  the  right 
eye  were  unsuccessful. 

"The  partial  loss  of  his  sight  never 
has  interfered  with  Ills  work,"  she  said. 
"Dr.  Newcomb  last  summer  told  Mr 
Tarkington  that  it  would  be  possible 
for  him  to  go  on  with  his  work  as  usual 
and  he  has  really  not  "been  handicapped 
in  any  way  by  the  partial  loss  of  his 
right  eye.  The  specialist  told  him  to 
go  to  theatres,  motion  picture  shows, 
and  in  fact  told  him  that  it  would  not 
be  necessary  for  him  to  refrain  from 
any  amusement  he  saw  fit  to  enjoy.  He 
attends  the  local  theatres,  especially 
when  sea  pictures  are  shown." 

Mrs.  Tarkington  said  the  author  had 
not  been  boating  much  until  within  a 
few  days.  Some  weeks  ago  he  was  lost 
off  the  coast  in  a  fog  and  went  on  to  a 
reef  off  this  port.  The  boat  was  con- 
siderably damaged,  necessitating  ex- 
tensive repairs  and  for  that  reason  he 
had  been  obliged  to  forego  boating. 
His  principal  diversion  since  that  time 

ts  been  taking  walks  and  his  forenoon 

p  in  the  ocean. 


TARKINGTON'S  SIGHT  HELPED 


Wife  of  Novelist  Says  New  Treatment 
May  Preserve  Vision  of  His  Left  Eye 
for  Years 


Kennebunkport,  Maine,  Oct.  27  (A.P.) 
— By  means  of  a  new  treatment,  which 
has  been  very  successful,  Booth  Tark- 
ington, the  novelist  and  dramatist,  may 
have  preserved  for  many  years  the  sight 
of  his  left  eye,  Mrs.  Tarkington  said,  to- 
day with  reference  to  reports  that  he 
was  threatened  with  blindness.  He  prac- 
tically lost  the  sight  of  his  right  eye  two 
years  ago. 

New  York,  Oct.  27  (A.P.) — While  some 
accounts  said  Booth  Tarkington,  threat- 
ened with  blindness,  was  working  with 
added  effort  to  finish  several  books,  rela- 
tives and  his  physician  disputed  such 
versions.  The  New  York  Times  says  the 
bursting  of  a  blood  vessel  about  a  year 
ago  had  cost  the  novelist  the  sight  of 
his  right  eye,  and  nearsightedness  threat- 
ened his  left.  Strenuous  treatment  saved 
it,  however,  though  he  was  under  doc- 
tor's orders  for  a  time  not  to  use  his  eye- 
sight. 

Mrs.  Orvid  Butler  Jameson  of  In- 
dianapolis, Mr.  Tarklngton's  sister,  said 
Mr.  Tarkington 's  sight  was  not  threat- 
ened, but  rather  Was  better  than 
ever.  She  said  that  when  she  visited 
him  three  weeks  ago  he  was  at  work  on 
a  new  novel,  although  he  was  not  ex- 
tending himself. 

Nelson  Doubleday,  vice  president  of 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Company,  Mr.  Tark- 
ington's  publishers,  said  at  his  home  in 
Oyster  Bay.  "I  knew  Mr.  Tarkington 
had  a  little  trouble  with  one  eye.  He 
caught  cold  in  it  and  has  been  under- 
!  going  treatment  for  that. 

"It  may  be  he  is  going  blind,  but  I  sin- 
cerely hope  the  report  is  untrue.  I  know 
he  has  been  working  very  hard  and  cor- 
recting proofs,  which  does  not  seem  as  if 
his  eyesight  was  impaired." 

Friends  ascribed  the  author's  eye 
trouble  to  his  habit  when  at  Princeton 
,  twenty  years  ago  of  sitting  up  all  night 
laboring  at  his  early  literary  efforts. 
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MAN  TAKING  BLIND  WIFE 
TO  HOSPITAL  ROBBED 

Dorchester     Man     Held     for     $300 
Larceny 

Accused  by  the  police  of  picking  the 
pocket  of  an  old  man  who  was  taking 
a  blind  wife  to  a  Boston  hospital,  Al- 
bert Clark,  so-called,  of  Savin  Hill, 
Dorchester,  was  held  yesterday  in 
bonds  of  $5000  for  appearance  before 
a  Suffolk  county  grand  jury  to  face 
a  charge  of  larceny. 

Clark,  whose  name  is  assumed,  ac- 
cording to  the  police,  was  arrested  yes- 
terday at  the  South  Station  after  Sam- 
uel A.  Jenkins  of  High  street,  North 
Andover,  had  found  his  pocket  looted 
of  $300.  At  the  time  of  his  loss,  Mr. 
Jenkins,  67  years  old,  was  taking  Mrs 
Jenkins,  who  is  partially  blind,  to  a 
Boston   eye  specialist   for  examination. 

According  to  Mr.  Jenkins'  story,  two 
well  dressed  strangers  accosted  him 
and  his  wife  and  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  make  themselves  of  service  Per- 
sisting in  helping  the  couple  through 
the  crowd,  the  strangers  jostled  Mr. 
Jenkins,    then   disappeared.     Mr.   Jen- 


kins, discovering  his  money  to  be  gone, 
g*v«  cha*e.  Station  Master  Charles 
Walde  and  Traffic  Officer  Clarence  A. 
Lewis  joined  In  the  pursuit.  L 
caught  Clark  and  took  him  to  the 
tion  house.  The  prisoner  was  later  ar- 
raigned in  municipal  court. 


Booth  Tarkington 
as  He  Looks  Today 


... 


(Photo  by  Wide-World) 
By  means  of  a  new  serum  treatment, 
which  has  been  successful,  Mr.  Tark- 
ington, American  novelist  and  drama- 
tist, may  preserve  for  many  years  the 
sight  of  his  left  eye,  according  to  his 
wife.  He  virtually  lost  the  sight  of  his 
right  eye  two  years  ago. 


OOTTSVLLE      !  JURNAL 
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At  the  recent  annual  conference 
held  in  London  by  the  National 
"Union  of  the  Professional  and  Indus- 
trial Blind  the  official  ""♦-"  ■'  *'■■■ 
proceedings-  \B_~e  taken  by  a  blind 
stenographer  using  Braille  short- 
hand. 

NEW  YORK  EVEtsNNG   WORLD 
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Qfcly  Hope  Remaining,  He 
Says,  (^Recovering 
^His  Sight 
N 

ugh  he  has  been  blind  Since  his 
birth,  H.  Sanderson-Furnise,  former 
Professor  of  Economics  at  Ruskin  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  who  is  fifty-nine,  still  has 
hopes  that  some  day  he  will  be  able  to 
see. 

Prof.  Sanderson-Furniss  arrived  here 
to-day  on  the  Cunard  liner  Carmanla 
from  England,  having  heard  from 
American  friends  of  a  famous  eye  sur- 
geon in  this  country,  who,  they  told 
him,  was  the  only  man  who  might  suc- 
ceed in  giving  him  sight.  He  de- 
clined to  mention  the  name  of  the 
American  surgeon. 


Blind  Broker  Active  Trader  in       j 
Turmoil  of  Chicago's  Grain  Pit 

CHICAGO,  Nov.  9  (AP)— In  the  shouting,  gesticulating  mob  of 
brokers  milling  about  the  grain  pit  in  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
often  is  seen  a  strangely  calm  figure.  In  unhurried  fashion  the  trader 
does  business  on  a  large  scale,  but  he  never  takes  part  in  the  bewilder- 
ing system  of  hand  signals  which  transfer  ownership  of  millions  of 
bushels  of  grain  with  the  raising  of  a  finger. 

The  broker  who  goes  about  his  business  so  quietly  is  John  Schaack. 
He  Is  stone  blind. 

Schaack  formerly  represented  in  the  pit  one  of  the  largest  grain 
companies  in  the  world.  Overnight,  after  an  exciting  day,  he  went 
blind,  his  optic  nerves  being  paralyzed. 

A  boy  leads  him  around  the  familiar  corridors  of  the  board  of 
trade,  but  when  he  reaches  the  pit  he  becomes  as  keen  a  part  of  the 
rough  and  ready  trading  as  in  the  days  when  he  had  his  sight. 


Appliances  Are 
Great  Help  to  the  Blint 


Jff/k.  felieation     of 
various  housefflflatasl 


electricity  to 
Various  houselfcTd  tasks  is  proving  of 
extraordinary  value  in  teaching  the 
blind  to  do  many  kinds  of  work  hith- 
erto impossible  to  them,  thus  giving 
them  a  new  confidence  and  a  sense 
of  usefulness,  declares  Ellen  F. 
Ord,  home  economics  authority  and 
teacher  of   blind   children. 

Blind  pupils  learn  to  use  electric 
percolators,  toasters  and  other  cook- 
ing appliances,  readily  and  safely, 
and  from  these  they  progress  to 
more  difficult  operations. 

"I  am  convinced  that  electric  ap- 
pliances solve  a  real  problem  for 
the  blind,"  says  Miss  Ord.  "By  us- 
ing the  electric  stove  they  are  saved 
from  the  danger  of  serious  burns. 
Boys  and  girls  both  use  electric 
toasters  of  the  plate  type,  and  the 
girls  also  operate  an  electric  dish- 
washing  machine  in  the  kitchen. 
Electrical  appliances  simplify  life  for 
the  blind,  and  make  what  would 
otherwise  be  a  tedious  existence  for 
them  a  busy  and  happy  life." 
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ASKS  KINDNESS  FOR  BLIND 


ant    IjFWds      for 
ent    for    Afflicted 


Sightles*       Merch 
Friendly    Treatm 

An  appeal  to  persons  of  leisure  and 
kind  hearts  to  devote  a  little  of  their 
time  to  the  blind  was  Issued  today  by 
Samuel  M.  Marcus  of  2  Rector  Street, 
who,  though  sightless  himself,  con- 
ducts a  small  business  at  that  address. 
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MAKES  PROFIT 
ON  SYMPATHY 


Rug  MaKer  Charged  With 
Exploiting  Blind 


WASHINGTON,  Nov.  9  (.UP)— Public 
gympatby  for  the  blind  was  capitalized 
by  a.  Chicago  rug;  maker  for  his  own 
Profit,  It  is  charged  in  a.  complaint  filed! 
with   the  Federal   Trade   Commission. 

Until  a  year  ago  the  Light  House 
Rug  Company,  of  Chicago,  purchased 
and  resold  the  entire  output  of  rugs 
made  by  blind  inmates  of  an  Institu- 
tion. 

When  the  institution  discontinued 
manufacture  last  year,  the  rug  manu- 
facturer gave  employment  in  his  fac- 
tary  to  several  former  inmates  and 
advertised  his  rugs  as  being  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  blind  weavers.  Actually,  it 
is  charged,  the  blind  persons  turned 
out  only  a.  fraction  of  the  entire  out- 
.pnt.     • 


His  appeal  was  issued '  on  behalf  of 
blind  persons  who  need  no  financial 
support,  but  who  long  for  companion- 
ship and  friendly  association. 

"Rich  people  in  this  town  take  their 
dogs  to  ride;  why  not  a  blind  person, 
too?"  Mr.  Marcus  said.  "You  cannot 
imagine  the  desolation  of  one  con- 
demned to  sit  all  day  long  in  his  home, 
with  no  new,  stimulating  P°"rjfti-*" 
talk  to  and  no  fresh  a.ij^«««Sl8ft1se." 


BOSTON    TRAVELER^ 
NOVEMBER    12,    1927 


PICKPOCKET 
RETURNS$300 

Thief's  Conscience  Enables 

No.  Andover  Woman  to 

Regain  Sight 


LAWRENCE,  Nov.  12 — Just  because  a, 
thief's  conscience  troubled  him,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Samuel  Jenkins,  elderly 
couple  of  North  Andover,  are  $300  bet- 
ter off  today,  and  Mrs.  Jenkins  will  now 
be  able  to  have  an  operation  performed 
on  her  eyes  to  have  her  sight  restored. 
PICKPOCKET  TAKES  $300 

Jenkins  has  worked  faithfully  for 
many  years  for  the  Davis  &  Furber 
machine  shop  in  North  Andover  and 
saved  a  few  hundred  dollars.  Two  years 
ago,  Mrs.  Jenkins  lost  the  sight  of  one 
eye  by  the  growth  of  a  cataract. 

An  operation  was  performed,  and  Mrs. 
Jenkins  could  see  as  well  as  usual.  Re- 
cently, however,  she  began  having 
trouble  again  with  her  eyes,  and  it  was 
decided  that  another  -  operation  was 
necessary. 

Jenkins  led  his  wife  to  the  railroad 
station,  and  went  to  Boston.  Before 
leaving,  he  withdrew  $300  from  the 
savings  bank,  stuffed  it  in  a  front 
trousers  pocket  and  carefully  fastened 
it  there  with  a  safety  pin. 

Arrived  in  Boston,  the  elderly  couple 
took  an  Elevated  train,  and  while  en- 
tering were  jostled,  and  the  money 
stolen  by  a  clever  pickpocket. 

When  he  discovered  his  loss,  Jenkins 
screamed  for  help.  The  thief  escaped. 
Their  money  gone,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jen- 
kins returned  home,  heart-broken. 

Jenkins  continued  his  work,  and  when 
fellow  workers  heard  of  his  loss,  they 
contributed  a  substantial  sum,  which  he 
refused  to  accept. 

THIEF  RETURNS   MONEY 

Today,  Jenkins  was  at  his  work  as 
usual  at  a  machine,  when  he  was  called 
aside  and  told  that  a  stranger  wished 
lo  &es  him.    Outside  the  ship,  Jenkins, 

met  a  man  who  asked  him  to  go  for  a 
short  ride.  When  out  of  sight  of  the 
shop,  the  driver  handed  Jenkins  $300 
in  bills,  saying  it  was  the  money  that 
had  been  stolen  from  him  in  Boston 
several  days  ago. 

With  this  brief  explanation,  the 
stranger  drove  away.  Jenkins  walked 
back  and  resumed  his  work,  after  call- 
ing his  wife  on  the  telephone  and  in- 
formin  gher  that  their  savings  had  been 
restored  to  them. 

'  Jenkins  says  that  he  will  make  plans 
again  for  the  operation,  to  save  his 
wife's  eyesight. 


Jfoksi*£u.cJz&t,  Jttcva*. »    yHirTor. 


Death  of  Miss  McGuffey. 

Miss  Margaret  McGuffey,  who  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  department  of 
books  for  the  blind  in  the  Library  of 
Congress,  died  Wednesday  at  a  sana- 
tarium  in  that  city  after  an  illness  of 
several  months.  She  was  a  daughter  of 
the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex.  H.  Mc- 
Guffey of  Cincinati,  Ohio,  who  were 
regular  summer  visitors  to  Nantucket; 
years  ago  and  had  a  home  for  a  time 
in  the   north  cliff  section. 


Woman,  89,  Blind 
Twenty  Years, 
ains  Her  Sight 


(Puerto  by  P.  &  A.) 
MRS.  DOROTHY  ENGELE 

Mrs.Dorothy  Engele  Finds 

the  Glories  of  Life 

Renewed 


NORTH  BERGEN,  N.  J.,  Nov.  25— 
Modern  science  has  one  convert  who 
attests  that  the  "world  do  move"  despite 
the  shellbacks  who  prefer  tallow  candles 
'to  electric  boudoir  lights,  and  likewise 
despite  Bashi  Bazouks  of  modernism 
who  would  have  us  believe  that  candles 
may  successfully  be  burned  forever  at 
iboth  ends.  The  convert  is  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Engele,  planning  -a  wonderful  celebra- 
tion of  her  89th  birthday  shortly,  at 
whiclr  she,  blind  for  20  years,  will  read 
a  paper  she  wrote  herself. 

LOST   SIGHT  AT  70 

She  lost  her  sight  at  70,  when  slowly 
waning  vision  finally  went  out.  For  16 
years  she  was  helpless,  in  a  corner  ob- 
Iscure  and  alone  In  a  sense.  Three  years 
!ago  a  competent  and  kindly  eye  expert, 
;after  examination,  told  her  that  her 
Bight  might  be  restored,  although  the 
operation  would  be  delicate  and  recovery 
slow. 

"Go  ahead,  young  man;  I  would  dear- 
ly love  to  see  this  beautiful  world  God 
Igave  us.  again,  before  I  go,"  she  told 
'him.  So  the  surgery  was  performed,  and 
now  she  can  see!  She  reads  the  papers, 
and  says  that  she  is  living  anew. 

"Only  those  of  us  experienced  in  all 
jthe  phases  of  this  complex  life,  know 
I  what  it  all  means,"  says  the  old  lady. 
!  "Young  folks  who  overtax  body  or  mind, 
!and  their  elders  who  senselessly  do  the 
same  thing,  are  certain  to  regret  and 
repent.  But  there  is  another  side  to 
modernism.  The  scientists  of  today,  the 
practical  men  and  women,  I  mean,  per- 
form miracles.  I  had  been  told  by  sev- 
eral physicians  and  oculists,  that  my 
case  was  hopeless.  I  never  believed  it 
was  incurable,  as  I  reasoned  it  all  out. 


So  my  hope  kept  alive  and  just  think! 
Here  I  am  89,  and  again  reading  the 
!  papers  and  seeing  my  friends  ancf  best 
I  of  all,  seeing  the  world  and  its  beauties 
and  glories.  I  am  strong  for  this  true 
njodernkm.  Just  as  I  am  set  firmly 
against  the  spurious." 

Always  a  great  reader  and  keen  ob- 
server, the  old  lady,  with  sight  restored. 
Js  interpreting  what  she  sees  by  what 
she  has  endured,  and,  she  says,  finding 
some  unexpected  answers. 


T5*.    kOUIS    fMO.)    GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 
November  25,  1927. 


Blind  Impersonator 
to  Read  Barrie 

at  Webster  College 


ator  \ 

rie  Pla^r 


BETTY  McGUIRE,  M.  A., 
11  read  Sir  James  M.  Barrie's 
"What  Every  Woman 
at  Webster  College,  Tues- 
fternoon,  November  29.  Miss 
McGuire,  although  blind,  is  a  gifted 
impersonator. 

Her  first  reading  of  "What  Every 
Woman  Knows"  was  given  in  the 
amphitheater  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y„ 
where  she  gave  several  recitals  in 
the  last  summer.  She  has  read  this 
play  since  then  to  many  audiences. 
Miss  McGuire  Is  a  former  pupil  of 
Mrs.  Anna  McClain  Sankey,  director 
of  tlie  expression  department 
Webster  College.'  She  has  also 
d   under   Prof.    S.   HCiliM*W!l'  the 


He  Tells  Color 

by  Feel  of  Fur 


T^RANKLIN,  Neb.,  Nov.  26.— W.  R, 
P  Duckett,  World  War  veteran, 
went  blind  in  1918  following  service 
in  France.  Although  deprived  of 
his  eyesight  he  is  the  best  fur  trader 
in  the  middle  west.  Duckett  is  the 
head  of  a  fur  gathering  organiza- 
tion that  .has  buyers  in  Kansas  and 
Nebraska.    The  furs  are  shipped  to 


Franklin  and  inspected  and  graded 
by  the  blind  buyer  alone.  His  sense 
of  touch  is  so  acute  that  he  is  able 
to  tell  the  shade  of  the  color  of 
practically  every  fur  submitted  to 
him.  Ho  has  developed  "eyes"  in 
his  finger  tips.  As  grading  is  the 
most  important  thing  in  fur  handling 
lie  job  must  not  be  bungled.  Graa- 
mg  determines  worth  and  a  few 
mistakes  means  the  ruination  of  the 
firm.  Duckett  says  each  shade  has 
its  difference  in  feel  and  quality, 
and  when  once  learned  it  is  readily 
recognized.  A,s  the  fur  from  a  single 
species  may  range  from  10  cents  to 
$10  this  sense  of  touch  is  invaluable 
tto  him. 

A  blind  girl  «-ho  plays  six  instru- 
ments was  the  outstandig  success  of 
experiments  in  music  and  dancing 
conducted  recently  by  the  Blind  Insti- 

in      a"t   Cardiff,   Wales. 


SCRANTON    (PA.)    SCRANTONIAM 
DECEMBER  4,   1S27 


BLIND  WORKERS 
y  SEEK  ODD  JOBS 

FVancls  S.  Graves,  superintendent 
of  the  local  Association  for  the  Blind, 
anxious  to  keep  sightless  workers  of 
the  community  steadily  employed 
during  the  Winter  months  and  par- 
ticularly during  the  Christmas  sea- 
son, has  issued  an  appeal  to  the 
public  to  visit  the  workshop  of  the 
local  blind  at  340  Adams  avenue  to 
view  the  work  they  are  doing  and  to 
see  if  any  household  articles  at  the 
shop  may  be  disposed  of. 

Men  and  women  of  the  city  realize 
that  many  blind  persons  depend  upon 
work  that  can  be  done  in  their  work- 
shop for  a  livelihood,  and  as  there 
are  now  six  sightless  persons  on  the 
!  waiting  list,  all  jobs  possible  at  this 
holiday  time  are  desired. 


sa 
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BLIND  ORATOR  SPEAKER  AT 
BEVERLY  MOOSE  SESSION 

BEVERLY,  Dec  6— The  Bever.y 
Lodge  of  Loyal  Order  of  ■  Moose  held 
a  well-attended  session  last  evening  at 
Manchester  Unity  Hall.  Guy  Rogers 
of  Brockton,  known  as  the  blind  ora- 
tor, conducted  the  9  o'clock  ceremony 
and  delivered  a  stirring  talk  on  things 
of  vital  interest  to  the  order. 

Plans  were  made  for  the  annual 
Christmas  tree  for  the  children.  A 
committee  was  named  to  conduct  the 
annual   minstrel   show. 

The   lodge  accepted  an  invita' 
attend    the    visitation    by    the    Bev< 
Chapter.   Women's  Mooseheart  Leg:on. 
'to    Salem    on    Wednesday   nig' 
the  traveling  Mooseheart  emblem 
be   presented. 

After  the  meeting  the  members  ad- 
journd  to  the  banquet  hall,  where  the 
entertainment  committee  provided  an 
oyster  stew  supper. 


BSiiid  Woman  Phone 
Operator  Has  Courage 

When  Mrs.  Clara  Ranney,  tele- 
phone operator  at  Melrose,  Ohio, 
was  28  years  old,  she  found  her- 
self  becoming  blind.  Doctors  were 
unable  to  aid  her,  but  she  deter- 
mined that  she  would  not  give  np 
her  position. 

So  she  trained  her  hands  and 
ears  to  take  the  place  of  her  eyes, 
and  now.  at  63,  she  still  is  holding 
the  job  and  hasn't  had  a  vacation 
;n  30  years.  Bells  have  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  lights  on  the  or- J 
denary  switchboard  and  she  never 
makes  a  mistake  in  plugging  a ' 
connection.  She  is  on  duty  from 
5  in  the  morning  to  12  at  night. 

"I  haven't  any  idea  when  I'll 
quit,"  Mrs.  Ranney  says.  "I  ought 
to  be  good  for  several  years  yet" 


TON    (MASS.)   GAZETTE 
DECEMBER   14,   1S27 


PARENTS'  NIGHT 

OBSERVED  AT  , 

WEIR  SCHOOL 


Helpful  Address  Was 
Given    by    Supt. 

/     W.  A.  Mowry 

"Parents'  Night"  was  observed  at 
the  Weir  school  on  Tuesday  evening 
with  an  attractive  program.  Super- 
intend* r.  Wendell  A.  Mowry  of  the 
Taunton  schools  and  A.  B.  Lord,  su- 
pervisor of  special  schools  and 
classes,  were  the  principal  speakers. 
Ward  Raymond,  principal  of  th-? 
school  had  charge  of  the  exercises 
and   welcomed   the   parents. 

Intermingled  with  the  program  of 
educational  talks,  a  pleasing  musical 
program  was  provided.  T.  Wilson 
Sherman  conti-ibuted  vocal  selec- 
tions with  Mrs.  Otis  Linton  at  the 
piano.  Lillian  Duarte,  a  graduate  of 
the  school,  gave  a  piano  solo.  Violin 
solos  were  given  by  E.  J.  McManus 
with  Miss  Alice  Sullivan  as  accom- 
panist at  the  piano. 

Principal  Raymond  welcomed  the 
parents  and  told  of  some  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  past  ,and  out- 
lined some  of  his  future  plans  for 
the  advancement  of  the  school.  He 
then  introduced  Superintendent! 
Mowry  who  gave  an  interesting  talk, 
telling  how  the  parents  and  teachers i 
and  others  in  authority  could  works 
together  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils 
in  general.  Mr.  Mowry  said  that  his 
office  was  always  open  to  the  parent*1 
of  the  school  children  of  Taunton, 
where  they  could  come  and  talk 
matters  over  and  in  this  manner 
many  little  differences  could  be  ad- 
justed. It  was  much  better  for  the 
parents  to  come  and  see  him  and  tell 
hip»--their  troubles  relative  to  their 
ch'ildren  as  pertaining  to  their  school 


problems  than  it  was  to  discuss  some 
of  these  matters  with  neighbors,  he, 
said. 

After  being  introduced,  Mr.  Lord 
gave  a  brief  outline  of  the  varied 
duties  of  his  office  as  they  apply  to 
the  children  in  special  schools  and 
special  classes. 

He  told  what  the  state  is  doing  for 
the  deaf  children  at  Northampton  1 
and  Randolph,  and  for  the  blind  at 
the  Perkins  Institute.  He  also^Took 
ufr'Uiy  tIFtilJIiHPBl'  tn'J*  pupil  who 
learns  slowly  and  cited  what  ad- 
vances had  been  made  with  this  type 
of  student  in  the  various  special 
classes  established  by  the  school 
systems    throughout    the    State. 

Mr.  Lord  cited  many  instances 
where,  pupils  in  these  special  classes 
had  gone  out  into  the  world  and  to- 
day are  earning  large  wages  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  had  found  some- 
thing that  they  could  do  well. 

Following  the  talks  refreshments 
were  served  and  the  remainder  of 
the  evVing  was  spent  by  the  parents 
visiting  the  different  class  rooms  and 
meeting  the  teachers. 


Where  the  Blind  May  Guide 

City  Manager  Harry  A.  Brinkerhoff  of 
Portland  wondered  whether  \t  would  be 
desirable  to  arrange  signals  for  the  guid- 
ance of  blind  persons  in  crossing  the 
streets  of  the  Maine  city.  Lights  give 
notice  and  warning  to  those  who  see, 
but  lights  are  not  audible.  With  this 
fact  in  mind,  the  city  manager  called 
into  conference  Millard  W,  Baldwin,  su- 
perintendent of  the  Maine  Institution  for 
the  Blind.  Mr.  Baldwin  opened  the  con- 
ference. "The  blind  people  are  much 
pleased  with  your  red  and  green  traffic 
lights  and  find  them  of  great  assistance," 
he  said.  Explanation  for  the  benefit  of 
a  somewhat  perplexed  city  manager  fol- 
lowed. The  cessation  of  the  sounds  of 
the  motor  traffic,  the  shuffling  of  feet  vt 
pedestrians,  he  was  told,  enabled  the 
blind  to  visualize  an  opportunity  to  crass 
the  street  in  safety.  Additional  sounds 
would  be  confusing  rather  than  helpful. 

The  experience  of  the  city  manager  in 
Portland  may  serve  as  reminder  that  we 
seldom  if  ever  hear  of  a  blind  person  be- 
ing run  down  by  a  motor  car,  yet  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  blind  move  about 
in  city  streets,  frequently  crossing  from 
curb  to  curb.  In  many  cases,  of  course, 
they  are  aided  by  the  guiding  hand  of 
someone  who  sees,  but  there  are  in- 
stances in  which  the  man  who  must  see 
by  touch  and  hearing  crosses  the  street 
unassisted.  If  he  cannot  stop,  look  and 
listen,  he  doee  stop  and  listen. 

But  among  the  happy-go-lucky  multi- 
tude of  those  who  are  capable  of  seeing 
with  their  eyes  are  many  who  dodge  from 
sidewalk  to  street  with  no  regard  to  their 
safety.  They  might  take  a  lesson  from 
the  sightless  who  observe  the  flashing 
of  the  lights  where  lights  are  provided 
and  who  pause  to  listen  at  other  places. 
Evidently  there,  are  ways  in  which  the 
blind  may  serve  as  guides. 


K   TiMES 
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SEEKS  FR+EN1JST0R  fiLIND. 

Sig^Jesa*  Business    Man    PlU'UUS  "fur 
Those  Who  Saw  'Sun  Rise  and  Set.' 

Seated  at  his  desk  yesterday  in  the 
office  of  his  multigraph  concern,  at 
2  Rector  Street,  Samuel  M.  Marcus, 
himself  blind,  made  a  plea  for  other 
blind  persons  more  unfortunate  than 
himself.  "I  want  to  instill  a  little 
heart  culture  into  this  city  of  ours," 
he  said. 

The  blind  he  wants  to  help  are  not 
the  ones  who  are  begging  or  ped-  \ 
dling,  nor  those  who  have  been  born 
blind  and  are  cared  for  by  chari- 
table institutions. 

,  "There  is  another  class  of  blind," 
he  said,  "those  who  have  seen  the 
sun  rise  and  set;  who  have  known 
the  beauty  of  green  fields  and  the 
play  of  moonlight  shirumering  over 
water;  who  have  looked, on  the  faces 
of  their  friends  and  families  and 
then  lost  their  sight  and  were  cast 
into  darkness  all  of  a  sudden.  They 
stay  at  home  most  of  the  -  time, 
brooding  and  unhappy,  with  no  exer- 
cise, no  companionship,  no  healthy 
sleep  at  night." 

His  appeal  is  to  persons  who  have 
a  spare  hour  now  and  then  or  per- 
haps a  whole  evening.  He  wants 
them  to  visit  blind  men  and  women, 
many  of  them  cultured  and  once 
well-to-do,  and  walk  with  them, 
read  to  them,  if  possible,  take  them 
for  automobile  rides,-  to  the  theatre, 
opera  or  concerts. 

,  "These  people  are  drying  up  men- 
tally and  physically  for  the  want  of 
a  little  attention  from  the  outside 
world,  with  which  they  have  lost 
contact,"  he  said.  "They  have  only 
the  radio  now,  and  if  it  were  not  for 
that  there  would  be  more  suicides 
among  the  blind  than  in  any  other 
class  of  society.  Any  one  who  would 
like  to  help  can  do  so  by  getting  in 
touch  with  me  at  my  office,  2  Rector 
Street.  I  will  see  that  they  are 
mated,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
to  suitable  blind  persons." 

Marcute  himself  was  formerly  a 
mining  engineer  and  spent  all  his 
fortune,  some  $20,000,  in  a  vain  ef- 
fort tc<  stave  off  blindness. 


BLIND  MEN  AND  SMOKING 

"The  statement  that  smoking  cannot  be 
enjoyed  in  the  dark,"  writes  an  old 
reader,  "is  flatly  contradicted  by  my  own 
experience.  I  am  quite  blind,  and  yet  I 
can  thoroughly  enjoy  a  pipe.  I  may  ex- 
plain that  I  smoke  the  strongest  ^hag  of 
the  kind  that  Sherlock  Holmes  used  to 
elucidate  his  most  knotty  problems,  and 
even  before  I  lost  my  sight  I  never  I 
smoked  In  the  daytime,  but  always  at ' 
night. 

"A  census  of  blind  men  taken  i  some 
time  ago  revealed  the  fact  that  more  than 
half  of  them  were  smokers.  Milton  en- 1 
joyed  smoking  when  he  was  blind.  Pro- 
feasor  Fawcett,  the  blind  postmaster  gen- 
eral of  Gladstone's  first  ministry,  was  a 
great  smoker,  and  the  tobacco  he  used 
was  always  very  strong." 

I  think  the  insistence  of  my  correspond- 
ent on  the  need  for  very  strong  tobacco 
rather  helps  the  contention  that  the  sight 
of  the  smoke  has  much  to  do  with  the 
pleasure  of  smoking.     [London  Post 
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A  blind  Congolee,  of  West  Africa,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  mighty  Congo  river,  reading  Braille.  He 
lost   his   sight   translating   from   English   into  his 

native   language.  (International) 


CISCO    (CAL.)    EXAMINER 
DECEMBER  22,  1927 


mnrsioi 

?'NeV  Brooms"  for  the  broom 
wcfclsers  is  "The  Examiner's"  Christ- 
mas treat  for  the  industrious  blind 
of  San  Francisco  as  well  as  for 
any  other  blind  folk  who  may  want 
to  attend. 


The  party  is  to 
be  held  on  Friday 
night  at  the  Al- 
cazar, where 
"New  Brooms," 
Frank  Craven's 
comedy,  in  which 
Frank  McQuade 
is  starred,  is 'the 
attraction. 
Tn  order  to  add 
to      the      enjoy- 


ment  of  the 
guests,  it  has 
been  decided  to 
allow  each  blind 
person  to  bring 
ilong  a  f  r  i  e  n  d 
who  can  see  and 
interpret  what 
is  going-  on  on 
the  stage.  This 
will   greatly  add 


DRINKERS'  EYES 

BLINDNESS  rs  NOT  ONLY  DUE  TO  DRINKING  wood 
alcohol,  but  it  is  not  infrequently  the  result  of  over- 
indulgence in  the  legitimate  and  normal  variety,  according 

to  Miss  L.  M.  Smith  Clark,  ophthalmic  adviser  to  the  British 
Ministry  of  Pensions.  In  the  continental  edition  of  the  London 
Daily  Mail,  she  writes: 

"Some  of  the  primary  effects  displayed  by  alcoholic  poisoning 
are  a  moist  and  red  eye  with  inflamed  and  puffy  eyelids,  which 
appear  in  acute  as  well  as  chronic  overindulgence.  In  chronic 
poisoning  there  is,  further,  a  weakness  of  the  upper  eyelids,  arid 
the  eyes  lose  their  natural  sensitiveness,  so  that  they  do  not 
wash  themselves  out,  and  the  blinking  of  the  eyelids,  which 
assists  this  washing,  is  almost,  entirely  abolished,  thereby 
increasing  the  redness  of  the  eye. 

"We  have  all  noticed  the  fixt  unwinking  stare  of  the  hard 
drinker  when  sober  as  well  as  drunk.  The  most  vital  dan 
however,  is  the  inflammation  of  the  central  fibers  of  the  optic 
nerve,  causing  consequent  impairment  of  vision.  The  arteries  of 
the  eye,  like  the  other  blood-vessels  of  the  body,  become  brittle 
and  break,  causing  effusion  of  blood,  which  diminishes  the  vision 
further. 

"Where  tobacco  and  alcohol  are  immoderately  indulged  in. 
the  vision  of  both  eyes  becomes  misty,  and  the  sufferer  usually 
attributes  this  to  his  eyesight  declining,  and  thinks  that  he 
requires  glasses.  In  fact,  the  visual  acuity  is  reduced  to  about 
a  half  of  normal,  and  reading  of  small  print  and  performing  fine 
work  become  very  difficult.  The  danger  is  that  the  sufferer 
goes  to  an  optician  for  glasses,  which,  by  giving  temporary 
relief,  obscure  the  real  cause  of  the  condition. 

"If  attended  to  in  time,  a  complete  recovery  may  he  obtained. 
However  sympathetic  the  ophthalmic  surgeon  may  feel,  he  is 
bound  to  order  a  sensible  reduction  in  the  enjoyment  of  alcohol 
and  tobacco. 

"Of  course,  the  patient's  idiosyncrasy  must  be  taken  into 
account.  Where  a  person  is  higlily  susceptible  to  the  effects 
of  small  quantities  of  alcohol,  it  is  advisable  to  enforce  com- 
plete abstention.  Further,  the  matter  of  fresh  air,  sufficient 
sleep,  and  proper  diet  should  be  carefully  advised  upon.  It  may 
even  be  necessary  to  treat  with  drugs,  but  that  is  a  matter 
i  for  skilled  hands  to  direct.  Under  proper  treatment  a  recovery 
may  be  looked  for  in  one  to  three  months. 

"Acute  consequences  from  alcoholic  indulgence  are  more 
frequently  met  with  in  America,  where  Prohibition  has  given  rise 
to  the  consumption  of  wood  alcohol,  immature  whisky,  and 
quack  medicines. 

"  The  victim  suffers  from"  headache;  his  pupils  are  dilated  and 
he  may  become  blind  in  both  eyes,  the  blindness  setting  in  im- 
mediately or  within  a  few  days.  The  blindness  may  improve 
temporarily,  but  generally  relapses  into  permanent  blindness. 
It  is  due  to  the  inflammation  and  consequent  destruction  of  the 
optic  nerve  and  the  retina  of  the  eye." 


to  the  enjoyment  of  the  play. 

By  a  special  arrangement  with 
Henry  Duffy,  two  hundred  seats 
have  been  set  aside  for  the  use  of 
"The  Examiner's"  guests  on  this 
occasion.  Through  Blindcraft,  the 
organization  that  finds  work  for 
the  afflicted  or.es,  the  invitations 
are  being  broadcast. 


Frank  McQuada 
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an  and  Father  \ 

perate  Factory  at  Miles 

Szjneyi,  Aged  21,  Finds  It  Hard  Work 
lisposing  of  Output  of  Brooms 


By  GEORGE  K.  KEXSS 

Mahoning  Valley's  smallest  factory  is  humming,  wheels 
alaT'TOprring,  and  cutters  snipping,  but  business  is  too  poor  to 
keep  it  at  capacity  operation.  This  smallest  industry  is  the 
broom  factory  operated  at  213  Ohio  Ave.,  Niles,  by  Frank  Szineyi, 
21-year-old  blind  man,  and  his  blind  father,  "who  is  60. 

The  broom  factory  has  been  run-1 
ning  for  over  a  year  now,  but  still  only.1 
about  40  or  50  brooms  a  day  are  being 
turned  out  by  the  litlet  factory! 
operated  by  the  two  blind  men.  They 
find  it  hard  to  sell  even  that  quantity, 
of  brooms,  and  could  turn  out  six  or 
seven  dozens  daily. 

The  two  blind  men  do  every  bit  of 
making  the  brooms,  from  the  time 
the  broom  corn  stalks  are  received  at' 
the  factory  until  the  finished  brooms 
are  shipped.  The  little  factory  is; 
equipped  to  turn  out  15  different  kinds 
of  brooms,  which  range  from  heavyj 
factory  brooms  to  little  whisk  brooms; 

But  business  is  bad. 

"I  have  no  way  to  sell  my  brooms  i 
except  through  the  stores,  and  some! 
of  the  stofes  don't  seem  very  anxious 
to  handle  them,"  the  factory  manager 
said.  "I  get  a  boy  or  two  to  sell  for 
me,  but  they  don't  work  long  and  never! 
stick  to  it. 

"I  want  to  be  independent  and  I'm! 
not  appealing  for  charity;  I  am  only 
striving  for  a  square  deal  and  an  even 
break.  I'm  trying  to  give  a  dollar's 
worth  of  value  for  every  dollar  given 
me  for  brooms;  and  maybe  more  thanl 
that." 

Stamps  Trade  Mark 

And  there  have  been  fake  solicitors  i 


traveling  around,  claiming  to  sell 
brooms  made  by  him,  so  he  has 
stamped  his  trade  mark  on  every 
broom.  The  young  man  went  blind  j 
while  working  for  the  Hubbard  Pressed 
Steel  Co.,  Niles,  a  little  over  two  years 
ago,   from  hardening   of   the   eyeballs. 

Treatment  failed  to  make  him  see 
anything  for  a  long  time  and  he  could 
not  tell  night  from  day.  Finally  he) 
did  respond  to  treatments  and  got  soi 
that  he  could  see  shadows  in  bright  j 
daylight,   but   nothing   more. 

He  was  taught  broom  making  ajpthej 
Ohio  School  for  the  Blind  at  CotopEbus, 
-  -  ■"■  ->-*  »bmit  ^ffiaorL  worth .  OiRproom- 
making  equipment,  and  set  up  his  I 
little  shop  in  a  little  building  at  the! 
rear  of  his  home. 

But  Frank  Szineyl  accepts  his  blind- 
ness with  a  smile  and  doesn't  com- 
plain. He  doesn't  worry  much  about; 
the  lack  of  business  and  keeps  right 
on  trying  to  increase  it. 

"Another  reason  that  I  need  busi- 
ness is  because  it  keeps  father  happy 
and    contented,"    the    boy    says. 

His  father,  Daniel  Szienyi,  has  been 
blind  for  23  years.  He  lost  his  sight 
in  an  industrial  accident,  when  he  re- 
ceived a  blow  on  the  head  while  work- 
ing in  the  local  steel  mills.  He  is  not 
only  blind,  but  also  nearly  deaf. 
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Quiet  Benevolence 

Portland,  Me. 
Special  Correspondence 

THE  world  is  full  of  friendly  folks 
who  are  quietly  doing  kind- 
nesses, unbeknown  to  others. 
Sometimes  a  recipient  longs  to  pour 
out  gratitude,  and  The  Sundial  fur- 
nishes a  place  where  others  may 
share  his  joy  and  appreciation. 

The    following    came   through    the 
mail  to  an  inmate  of  the  Institution 
for  the  Blind  here: 
Dear  Sir: 

...  I  am  learning  that  one  should 
reflect  good  to  his  fellow  man.  In 
striving  to  do  this,  and  asking  how 
I,  who  am  able  to  work  every  day  of 
my  life,  and  earn  good  wag-es,  may 
do  this  at  the  present  time,  I  have 
been  led   to  write,  you  that  God  has 


given  me  permission  to  pledge  my- 
self to  send  you  each  month  this 
winter  the  same  sum  as  that  en- 
closed— $5.  You  need  not  be  afraid 
to  use  it,  for  it  will  come  regularly. 

Next  month — December,  I  shall 
supplement  that  amount  by  about 
$15,  knowing  that  you  have  a  loving 
heart  that  longs  for  expression,  and 
at  the  Christmas  season,  you  will 
have'  a  tew-  near  and  dear  ones  to 
whom  you  would  enjoy  expressing 
something  of  that  love.. 

I  am  inclosing  money  order  be- 
cause my  name  does  not  have  to 
appear  on  that  as  it  does  on  a  Check, 
and  please  do  .not  try  to  find  me  out. 
Just  think  of  me  as  a  channel  chosen 
of  God,  and  one  who  is  blessed  to  be 
the   royal   messenger. 

Lovingly  and   heartily, 

FRIEND. 


MONDAY,   JANUARY   9,   1928 
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Teaching  Blind  Men 

How  to  Fly — Do  Not 

Wait  Until  Summer 


By    Daniel   Rochford 


IF  innovations  should  properly  grace 
a  new  year,  the  past  week  has  been 
a  most  appropriate  one  for  us.  Of 
flying-  we  had  some,  though  not 
enough.  Perhaps  forty  bracing  minutes 
circling  the.  beautiful  U.  S.  S.  Lexington 
as  she  made  her  maiden  trip  under  her  | 
own  power  out  a  short  distance  to  sea 
Thursday.  And  Tuesday  in  the  equally 
wintry  winds,  a  few  landings  at  the  air- 
port just  to  make  sure  that  the  New 
Year  was  really  in,  and  a  short  review 
of  the  fringes  of  the  Boston  skyline,  be- 
fore calling  it  a  day. 

But  for  the  first  time  in  our  experience, 
and  so  far  as  we  know,  in  that  of  any- ! 
one,    we   lived    an   hour    in    which   blind ! 
men  and  women  were  taught  to  fly. 

That's  a  bit  extended,  phrasing  it  so. 
But  blind  folks  were  told  how  planes 
look,  how  they  fly,  and  how  the  pilot  op- 
erates them. 


If  They  Had  Seen  a  Bird  or  Fish 

Put  your  paper  down  an  instant  and 
ask  yourself  just  how  you  would  describe 
an  airplane  to  a  man  who  had  never  in 
his  life  seen  anything? 

It  is  not  difficult  to  start  with  the  fig- 
ure of  the  bird  and  evolve  man's  flying 
machine.  If  a  person  loses  his  sight  af- 
ter a  number  of  normal  years,  he  has 
seen  a  bird.  He  can  build  on  the  known 
and  so  comprehend  the  unknown  and 
never  seen.  Even  a  fish,  swimming 
through  water,  gives  a  useful  analogy. 

It  happened  that  trying  to  make  blind 
folks  understand  a  little  of  flying  and 
how  it  is  accomplished,  was  our  fortune 
this  past  week.  There  is  a  group  of 
women  who  twice  each  month  bring  these 
men  and  women  who  cannot  see  us,  to  a 
central  meeting  place.  The  blind  furnish 
part  of  their  own  entertainment.  They 
sing  songs,  give  recitations, '  tell  stories, 
and  play  on  various  musical  instruments. 
And  then  some  outsider  speaks  to  them 
on  some  current  subject. 

Through  the  years  as  this  little  column 
has  ground  itself  out  Monday  morning 
after  Monday  morning,  once  in  a  while 
we  have  really  gotten  excited  about  what 
we  were  describing.  It  seemed  such  a 
fine  tiling  to  be  trying  to  do,  to  get  peo- 
ple who  had  never  flown,  to  fly.  It  was 
almost  a  missionary  work.  And  with  a 
beautiful  flight  still  fresh  in  memory,  it 
was  easy  to  try  to  get  others  to  make 
flights. 

But  in  all  the  strange  adventure  of 
Alice  in  Wonderland,  the  yarns  of  Mun- 
chausen, and  "Wings"  you  never  saw 
such  a  strange  spectacle  as  that  roomful 
of  blind  people,  their  feet  planted  on 
the  imaginary  rudder  bar,  their  hands 
holding  an  imaginary  "stick,"  banking, 
turning,  climbing,  and  diving  in  the  air- 
plane which  they  have  never  seen  and 
which  to  many  of  them  must  have  been 
only  one  shadow  in  darker  shadows. 

They  Have  Eyes  Who  Will  Not  See 

"When  it  was  over  we  talked  with  a 
tall  girl  with  dark  hair  and  darker  eves. 
Her  eyes  shone.  But.  they  saw  nothing. 
"Oh  how  I  should  like  to  be  the  first 
blind  woman  to  fly  across  the  Atlantic, 
she  said,  her  enthusiasm  forcing  a  smiie 
onto  the  faces  of  those  about.  The  eter- 
nal feminine!  People  ask  what  sent  Mrs. 
Grayson  to  her  death  in  chill  mid-winter 
with  all  the   omens  against  her.     There 


was  the   answer,      y  With  with 

her.    What  was  hi  i   Impression  of  an  air- 
plsr.e?     Did  ,|H   make   the  semb- 

lance of  something  to  those  who  listened. 

And  of  course  we.  got  the  solution  in 
an  instant  though  it  cut  the  Gordlan 
knot.  She  suggested  a  mode]  plane 
which  the  Wind  might  touch  and  thus 
see. 

As  we  stood  there,  back  to  a  fireplace, 
facing  the  late  afternoon  sun  under  which 
we  had  sported  but  an  hour  before  high 
over  the  harbor  and  tho  city,  looking  into 
those  faces  that  almost  gleamed  at  us,  it 
seemed  such  a  ghastly  pity  that  they 
would  never  know  the  glory  of  seeing  tho 
world  spread  out  below  you  as  you  flew, 
master  of  the  air,  above. 

To  give  them  some  appreciation  of 
what  flying  is  like,  gives  them,  in  a  de- 
gree, their  sight.  It  opens  a  realm  ordi- 
narily last  considered  in  connection  with 
the  blind.  And  why  should  they  not 
know  of  flying?  Why  not  be  able  better 
to  appreciate  the  news  of  the  great 
achievements  of  their  dayjjwid  age? 

And  then  there  came  another  thought. 
That  of  those  who  have  eyes  but  will  not 
see.  Of  the  thousands  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  to  whom  flying  is 
mistakenly  a  peril  and  who  still  live  in 
the  dark  ages  of  "air  pockets"  and  the 
flimsy,  fragile  craft  which  men  first  flew 
in  the  lean  years  of  aviation's  childhood. 

And  then,  as  the  meeting  ended  and  the 
kind  women  who  brought  them  there,  cir- 
culated among  them  giving  them  cof- 
fee and  cakes  and  ice  cream,  a  fine-look- 
ing man  came  slowly  to  where  we  stood. 
Hardly  perceptible  was  the  aid  given  him 
by  the  friendly  hand  on  his  arm.  He  said 
a  few  words  about  the  talk.  Then  he 
looked  up  at  me,  "I  have  always  wanted 
to  fly,"  he  said,  "Will  you  arrange  it  for 
me?" 

I  not  only  will.  I  have. 

To  those  who  can  see  and  who  can  find 
their  own  way  to  the  Boston  Airport  or 
any  other  airport  in  any  other  city,  we 
urge  that  you  do  not  wait  until  spring. 
These  sunny  winter  days  are  often  balmy. 
Even  on  a .  bitterly  cold  day,  a  closed 
cabin  plane  is  as  comfortable  as  a  closed 
automobile.  If  you  are  one  of  the  many 
who  always  have  wondered  what  it  feels 
like  to  fly  and  who  have  struggled  In 
vain  from  seeing  moving  pictures,  read- 
ing articles  about  flying,  and  talking 
with  those  who  do  fly,  to  know  what  it  is 
like,  go  fly.  If  you  can  survive  the  ride 
over  the  wild-western  city  streets  of 
Boston,  to  the  airport,  threatened  not  only 
by  the  holes  in  the  pavement,  but  by  the 
trucks,  roadsters,  wagons,  and  resist- 
less traffic  which  races  all  day  long, 
nothing  that  happens  thereafter  need 
cause  you  any  alarm. . 
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Blind  Man  Tramps  10  Miles 
Daily  on  a  33-Foot  Porch 

ARLINGTON,  R.  I.,  Jan.  28  UP). 
—A  daily  tramp  of  ten  miles  along 
his  thirty-three-foot  piazza,  while 
behind  his  sightless  eyes  pass  vi- 
sions of  mountains,  shore  and 
country,  keeps  William  Richard- 
son fit  and  healthy  at  the  age  of  80. 

Clad  in  a  gray  linen  coat  and 
khaki  trousers,  his  flowing  white 
beard  blown  by  the  breeze,  Rich- 
ardson tramps  steadily  back  and 
forth  on  the  porch.  At  the  turn 
which  marks  each  quarter  mile,  he 
pushes  down  a  movable  leather 
knob  on  his  bamboo  cane  and  thus 
keeps  a  log  of  his  journey. 

Every  day  for  nearly  three 
years,,  except  Sundays,  when  he 
goes  to  the  Quaker  church,  he  has 
done  his  ten  miles. 
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VOTERS  PROPOSED 

Plan  to  introduce  Bill  to  Aid  Blind 
Voting. 


^   Votinj 
■iMort-Kv..   Jt 


Jan.    23.  A 

provisions    op    which    are 


bill,    the 

to  lie  drawn  in  theinterest  of  thos 
citizens  of  the  State  who  are  blind 
and  who  want  to  cast  their  bal- 
lots in  elections  is  being  prepared 
by  Thomas  Hanlesty,  .lr.,  1't.  Tho- 
mas, Ky.,  representative  from 
Campbell    County. 

This  measure  sponsored  so  Har- 
desty  says,  'fry  the  Associaiion  for 
|  the  Blind  in  Ihis  Stafl'!*!WTTmake 
lis  possiulefoi' the  sightless  to  take 
| into  'a  voting  booth  a  friend,  who 
can  mark  the  ballot  and  cast  the 
vote  for  the  choices  of  those  so 
afflicted.  The  persons  so  selected 
to  perform  this  function  will  be 
required  to  take  an  oath  before  the 
judges  of  ihe  elect'on  that  he  or 
she  will  perform  faithfully  the 
itask  assigned  them  by  the  blind 
who  desire  to  exercise  their  right 
of  suffrage. 

It  is  contended  that  under  Ihe  , 
!preeent  system  the  blind  find  it 
[necessary  to  seek  the  aid  of  those 
with  whom  they  in  many  instances 
iare  not  acquainted  and  they  want 
the  protection  of  some  friend  upon 
whom  they  can  depend  to  carry  out 
their  wishes  in  the  marking  of 
their   ballot. 


PALL   RIVER    (MASS.)    GLOBE 
FEBRUARY  1,  1928 

llOVIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 
3W   YORK,    Feb.    1.— SrSaticast- 
Ing  a  word  picture  of  a  movie  for  the 
benefit   of   the  blind   has   been  tried 
(here  with,  according  to  sponsors     of 
i  the  movement,  success. 
1    The  broadcaster  watching  the  movie 
focused  on  a  screen  before  him     ex- 
plains in  detail  the  action  and  reads 
the  subtitles.     The  first  attempt  was 
made  with  a  comedy. 
The  stunt  is  called  "telemovie." 


Llnd; 

In  his  car 
n    from    "Dorra-nee    Street"   to 
Idn't  beat  him 

■•Whal  now?" 

.    "I  thought  I 

Iv  register 

mus*a    been    I 

hop.    That  bird  don't  flv  a  • 
When  h*.  flies,  ho  flies." 

"Braille?  Braille."  f|iierted  the  Old- 
Ttrr.er.  "Rr?n"  though  I've  heard  o. 
that.      Let.   me   see    your   paper." 

"There  it  is  right  there.  If  you  don't 
believe    me,"    said    Charlie,    scornfully, 
handing   over   the   paper   and   po 
to  a  one-line   head   which  read: 

"  'v,  lie." 

Imer  looked   puzzled  for  a 
moment  and   I  loud  as  lie 

read    what    appeared    node 
headline. 

I  'a   the   way   lots   of   folks   read 
the  paper.     No  wo  -   'dear  pub- 

lic' is  often  sadly  misinformed.  Now 
read  It  all  and  see  What  It's  all 

The  story   mere' 
Col.   Lindbergh's  story   of   b 
lantic    flight,    had    been    published    in 
Braille,  so  that  It  may  be  rend  by  the 
Mind,   and   that  s   <  opy  had   bvn    sent. 
Helen    Keller,    rip  nu  d    lec- 

turer. Charlie  re;;'l  It.  through  end 
"looked  daggers"  at  the  okj-tirner.  who, 
as  he  left  the  car,  blandly  toq'j 

"Mister,  does  this  car  go  to  Braille?" 
H .  E.  8. 


BosVoh,  tflass.,Qlobe. 
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BUND  "SEES  WORLD" 
AS  HE  TRAMPS  PORCH 


ARLINGTON,  R  I  (A.  P.)-A  regu- 
lar daily  tramp  of  10  miles  along  his 
33-foot  piazza,  while  behind  his  sight- 
less eyes  pass  visions  of  mountains, 
shore  and  country,  keeps  William 
Richardson  fit  and  healthy  at  the  ago 
of  80. 

Recently  he  "completed"  a  8000-milo 
jaunt  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  back 
and  reported  himself  "feeling  great" 
at  the  end. 

Clad  in  a  gray  linen  coat  and  khaki 
trousers,  his  flowing  white  beard  blown 
by  the  breeze,  Richardson  tramps 
steadily  back  and  forth  on  the  porch. 
At  the  turn  which  marks  each  quar- 
ter-mile, he  pushes  down  a  movable 
leather  knob  on  his  bamboo  cane  and 
thus  keeps  a  log  of  his  journey. 

Every  day  for  nearly  three  years, 
except  Sundays,  when  he  goes  to  the 
Quaker  Church,  he  has  done  his  10 
miles. 


BOSTON    TRAVELED 
THURSDAY,    FEBRUARY    9,    192S  j 
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(Photo  by  P.   and  A.) 

The  blind  may  now  enjoy  bridge!  These  two  gentlemen,  both  blind,  are 
having  their  little  game,  whereby  the  figures  on  the  deck  of  cards  are  raised. 
A  partitioned  wooden  bos  permits  the  cards  being  placed  in  order  and  dealt) 
to  the  players.    Photo  was  taken  at  the  Pancoast  Hotel,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 
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Blind,  76,  Fits  Wood 
and  Tends  Two  Fires 

The  little  community  of  Lincoln- 
ville,  Me.,  has  among  its  inhabit- 
ants a  76-year-old  man  who  is  fig- 
ured to  be  able  to  hold  his  own 
with  the  best  of  them  when  it 
comes  to  a  spry  old  man's  contest. 
George  Athearn  has  accomplished 
as  much  this  winter  as  far  as 
physical  efforts  is  concerned  as 
any  man  in  the  couuty,  probably, 
and  did  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  is  totally  blind.  He  has 
fitted  five  cords  of  wood  within 
two  months,  besides  running  two 
fires  and  keeping  wood  fitted  for 
both  of  them.  Mr.  Athearn  works 
steadily  several  hours  a  day  and 
seldom  complains  of  being  tired. 
He  and  Mrs.  Athearn  live  with 
their  children  and  both  are  in  good 
health. 
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Blind  Tend  Many  Machut^ 

VBlind  men  are  being  given  posi- 
tions in  many  factories  through- 
out the  world.  In  one  German 
electrical  concern,  says  the  latest 
annual  report  of  the  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  2T6T8"  than 
100  *jghktesB-people  are  employed, 
while  twice  that'  number  are  be- 
ing trained.  Some  of  the  men  tend 
even  three  machines,  and  the  av- 
erage earning  capacity  is  said  to 
be  about  SO  per  cent  of  the  nor- 
mal-sighted man. 

In  France  ninety  blind  person? 
employed  in  French  engineering 
trades  earn  So  per  cent  of  full 
wages. 

In  one  automobile  factory  in 
America  forty-four  blind  men  are 
considered  as  efficient,  on  certain 
work,  it  is  reported,  as  other 
employes.  ^ 


New ypf  k    He-raVS. -^>bu-N e . 


Blind  Man  Reads  Appeal 
To  Congress  GoxnatitTe" 

Brooklyn  Opponent  -of  Prison 
Labor  Says  Sightless  Can- 
not Compete 

"WASHINGTON,  Feb.  8  (#>).— Reading 
with  sensitive  fingertips  from,  perfo- 
rated Braille  sheets  laid  before  him  on 
the  House  Labor  Committee '  table  to- 
day, Peter  J.  Salmon,  of  Brooklyn,  who 
is  totally  blind  and  has  read  only  by 
the  Braille  system  since  the  age  of 
eleven,  protested  against  unfair  com- 
petition in  the  markets  of  the  country 
of  the  products  of  prison  labor  with 
those  of  free  labor. 

"Take  away  the  broom-making  indus- 
try from  the  blind  and  you  will  undo 


the  work  of  half  a  century,"  he  said, 
addressing  the  committee  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Amertean  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  in  support  of  the  Hawes- 
Cooper  bill  to  restrict  the  sale  of 
prison-made  goods. 

A.  T.  Davenport,  general  manager  of 
the  Sweet-Orr  Company,-  of  New  York,- 
and  Benjamin  Berman,  of  Cincinnati' 
a  representative  of  the  union-made  gar- 
ment manufacturers  of  America,  agreed 
with  Salmon  that  it  was  impossible  to 
meet  the  competition  of  underpaid 
prison  labor.  They  also  protested 
against  the  "viciousness  of  the  prison 
contract  system." 

Opposing  the  bill  before  the  Senate 
Interstate  Commerce  Committee  to-day 
John  S.  Moorman,  president  of  the  In- 
diana State  Prison  Board,  also  con- 
aemned  the  present  system  of  contract- 
ings^ith  private  interests  — ^ 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  25,  1928 


Blind  Travelers  Are  Given 

Great  Facilities  in  Germany 

[By  the  Associated  Presal 

Berlin. 

INCREASED  facilities  for  the  blind  be- 
came effective  Jan.  1  on  the  German 
railways.  Blind  persons  traveling 
-hird  class  on  business  are  allowed  a  re- 
duction of  50  per  cent  on  fares,  a  com- 
panion guide  enjoys  the  same  privilege,: 
while  blind  men's  dogs  are  conveyed  free. 
In  Berlin,  blind  people  are  allowed  to 
travel  free  on  all  street  cars. 


BOSTON    TRAVELER. 
FEBRUARY    23,    1923 

BLIND  VENDOR  CHEATED 
J      BUT  ONCE  IN  5  YEARS 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  Okla.,  Feb.  33  (AP)—  Ernest  L.  Reno,  blind  pro- 
prietor of  the  cigar  stand  in  the  stale  capitol  here,  has  an  abiding  faith 
in  humanity  that  has  stood  a  five-year  test. 

Once  a  customer  gave  him  a  $1  bill,  telling  him  it  was  $20,  Reno  says, 
but  that  was  the  only  time  anybody  took  advantage  of  his  blindness. 

Reno  knows  the  voice  of  nearly  every  state  official  and  employe, 
and  recalls  most  of  the  members  of  the  stale  Legislature.  Having  lost 
his  savings  trying  to  save  his  eyesight,  Reno  bought  the  cigar  stand  on 
borrowed  money,  and  now  has  a  good  income^ 


Boston,    N\»&S..    foei^_ 
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CURED  BY  RADIO  MIRACLE 


Joan  Getoz,  above.   19,  Lincoln.  Neb.,   blind  girl,  while  listening  in  on   ihe 

radio  sustained  an  electric  shock  that  restored  her  sight.      She   now  reads 

print  and  distinguishes  between  fine  shades  of  color. 


/Soslofv,  Mass  .Irave'lc-r^ 


Blinded  as  Head 


Strikes  Auto  Top 

Miss  Frances  Campbell  of  To- 
ledo, O.,  a  teacher  in  the  Iron 
mountain  schooLs,  went  totally 
blind  when  she  struck  her  head 
against  the  top  of  an  automobile 
at  Iron  Mountain,  Mich.  When 
the  car  in  which  she  was  riding 
struck  a  rut,  Miss  Campbell  was 
thrown  to  the  top.  Her  head 
struck  on  a  rib.  Then  she  com- 
plained she  could  not  see.  Doctors 
were  unable  to  give  relief. 


Boston.  M.*^    ■£.-,..    ,  e ( 


Blind,  but  She  Heads 
Glasses  at  High  Sshool 

Angelinc  Kaneri.  17.  a  student 
at  Junior  hiirh  school.  Johnstown 
Pa.,  is  blind,  but  that  condition 
didnt  deter  her  from  rankin? 
highest  in  studies  last  month 
among  the  1050  students. 

Angeline  lost  her  sight  seven 
years  ago  when  a  bomb,  sent 
through  the  mails,  exploded  in  her 
home. 


M*TCri    \i,  193. <?. 


Instructing  the  Blind 

Tim   first   HIIDBg'Br  anrT'pnrpose    of 
building  up  speijjtfl  institutions  for  the 
instruction  (j  tje  blind  seem  to  have 
occurred  to  benevolent  persons  in  New 
England,  New  York  and  Pennsvh-ania 
almost  simultaneously.  TheNew  Vo,-;.- 
Tnstitution   for   the   Blind   was   Fneor- 
1'oratanKpMP-g,'  ■iy?Il.-(5rr  March   15 
3932,  Dr.  John  D.  Russ  hewn  the  edn. 
cation  of  three  pupils.    The  pro- 
iOf   the  school    was  at   first   slow   for 
want  of  an  efficient  head  10  direct  its 
stffairs.    The  Pennsylvania  institution 
which  is  now  one  of  the  foremost  in 
the  world,  was  founded  in  1833    Sab- 
fluently  other  schools  were   opened 
in  the.  various  states. 
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f      Instructing  the  Blind 

The  first  thought  and  purpose  of 
building  up  special  institutions  for  the 
instruction  of  the  blind  seem  to  have 
occurred  to  benevolent  persons  in  New 
England.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
almost  simultaneously.  The  New  York 
InstituUUU  rUI  I ITr?""'Sr7n,d*"^nv5*  incor 
poraCed  April  22,  1831.  On  March  15. 
1S3C,  Dr,  John  D,  Enss  began  the  edu- 
caiion  of  three  pupils.  The  progress 
off  the  school  was  al  first  slow  for 
wjtnt  of  an  efficient  head  to  direct  Us 

airs.    The   Pennsylvania  institution, 
jich  is  now  one  of  the  foremost  in 
th&world,  was  founded  in  1S33.    Sub- 
sequently   other   schools    were   opened 
in  th\. various  states.  .^ 
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Wife  Exhibits  Supreme 
Love  for  Blind  Spouse 


Noted  Woman  Artist  Drops 

Palette  to  Take  Care  of 

Afflicted  Husband 


LONDON,  March  13— Watching  the 
glories  of  life's  sunset  blending  in  a 
brilliant  spectrum  of  love's  true  majesty 
of  color,  living  the  epic  of  devotion  and 
giving  a  sublime  example  to  other 
women,  Jelka  Rosen;  the  famous  paint- 1 
er,  and  her  husband,  Frederick  Delius, 
smile  through  their  sorrows.  He,  the 
noted  English  composer,  has  come  to! 
end  of  his  earthly  activities,  and  is  a 
helpless  invalid  and  blind. 

FRIENDS  REMEMBER  THEM 

Mrs.  Delius  is  caring  for  him  as  one 
would  a  baby,  and  says  that  their  joys 
of  30  years  offset  the  present  blight, 
amply.  They  live  at  Gros-sur-Loing, 
near  Pontainebleau,  and  their  oM  friends 
have  not  forgotten  them.  Letters  come 
in  from  all  over  the  world. 

When  Mr.  Delius  was  stricken,  his 
wife  was  very  busy  with  commissions, 
and  more  awaiting  her  palette  and 
brush.  She  dropped  them  all,  to  care 
for  her  husband.  She  reads  to  him  at 
least  an  hour  dally,  plays  for  him,  and 
says  that  she  rejoices  that  she  has  him. 

"In  our  30  years,"  she  says,  "our  life 
has  been  a  long,  sweet  song.  He  made 
me  very  happy.  He  was  devotion  itself, 
gentle  and  kindly,  and  whatever  I  now 
can  do  to  make  him  comfortable  and 
accommodated  to  his  trouble,  is  a  dutv 
that  affords,  me  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
perform  for  him. 

"All  of  us.  in  due  time,  come  to  the 


(Photo   b.v  P.    &  A.) 
MRS.  FREDERICK  DELIUS 

end  of  the  honeymoon  "fane.  While  we 
are  young,  we  rarely  think  of  the  time 
when  one  or  the  other  life  partner  will 
be  stricken.  Those  who  have  lived  and 
loved  truly  know  what  to  do  when  the 
blow  comes;  those  who  have  not,  ab-  ] 
ruptly  come  to  wreck  with  on  salvage 
excepting   bitterness. 

"All  of  our  memories  are  tender  and 
fair." 


:s  row  cs.  c.)   post 

MARCH   10,  1928. 
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BLIND    LEADE 
OF   BLIND 

Recently  mentioned  blind  man 
who  attends  opera  regularly.  Sup- 
posed it  unique,  but  not  so.  Sam- 
uel Marcus,  blind  man  in  business 
at  2  Rector  street,  says  many  blind 
men  attend  theater  at  least  twice  a 
week.  His  hobby  is  to  interest  peo- 
ple with  good  eyes  in  the  role  of  i 
escort. 

Helped  him  distribute  free  thea- 
ter tickets  the  other  night.  It  was; 
in  a  house  where  eleven  blind  men  , 
live  together,  with  a  woman  as; 
housekeeper.  No  pictures  on  the; 
walls,  but  radio  and  talking  ma- 1 
chine  in  corner  and  ash  trays  nearj 
comfortable  chairs,  all  placed  just; 
so.  Somebody  with  eyes  had  list- 
ed the   tickets. 

"Read  'em  off."  said  Marcus  to 
the  Skyliner.     Did  so. 

"Who  wants  to  go  to  what?"  he 
inquired. 

In  unison  the  blind  shouted  their 
desires.  Marcus  recognized  the 
voices  and  had  the  tickets  dealt  out 
according  to   his  judgment. 


MADE  TO  SEE 


Minnesota       Optometrist 

Tells  of  New  Method 

to  Restore  Sight. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Feb.  27.— (JP)— Sci-I 
ence  has  found  a  way  to  put  light 
Into  human  eyes  practically  dark  for 
ear.?,  and  to  control  near  sighledness, 
Dr.  J.  T.  Kurtz,  Mineapolis  optome- 
trist, declared  in  an  address  here  to-; 
night. 

Speaking  before  the  Minnesota  As- 
sociation of  Optometrists,  of  which  lie 
is  secretary,  Dr.  Kurtz  declared  the 
development  of  a  new  technique  by  his 
profession  makes  it  possible  "to  greats 
ly   develop   the   vision   In   eyes    which 


Bosto  N,rAas<g.,  ChT'tSTiartSc,itWc.'*^aN\.~foY. 

A  Word  for  "Mac" 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

ON  THE  way  to  breakfast  one 
Sunday  morning  recently  the 
writer  caught  up  with  a  blind 
man  who  sells  newspapers  on  a 
corner  here. 

Asked  where  he  was  going,  the 
blind  man  mentioned  a  certain  cafe, 
and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  escort  him 
there. 

The  writer  took  him  to  a  table  and 
eaid:  "George,  I  got  you  in  all  right 
without  it  costing  you  anything,  but 
it  won't  be  so  easy  to  get  out." 

He  at  once  spoke  up  and  said:  "I 
must  tell  you  something.  I  have 
been  coming  here  for  14  years,  eating 
one,  two  and  often  three  meals  a 
day.  And  in  all  that  time  'Mac'  (the 
owner  of  the  cafe)  has  never  let  me 
pay  a  cent." 


SAN   FRANCISCO   (CAL.)    EXAMINER 
MARCH   21,  1828. 


(My  Appointments 
For  Blind  A dvocated 

i  Legislation  which  would  make 
possible  the  appointment  and  em- 
ployment of  blind  persons  under 
the  civil  service  system  was  dis- 
cussed last  night  at  a  meeting  of 
the  board  of  directors  and  officers 
of  the  San  Francisco  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  Inc.,  held  in  the  Whit- 
comb   Hotel. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  County 
Clerk  Harry  I.  Mulcrevy  and  Su- 
pervisor Andrew  J.  Gallagher  that 
when  legislation  toward  this  end  is 
enacted,  that  a  great  many  blind 
persons  could  be  taken  care  of  by 
the  city  and  State.  Supervisor  J. 
M.  Toner  spoke  and  suggested  that 
a  foundation  to  help  the  blind,  in 
business    activities    be   established. 


have  been  considered  practically  blind 
for  years." 

V]?erfection  of  the.  new  method  to 
control  near  slghtedness,  he  said, 
"makes  it  possible  to  reduce  the 
strength  of  near  sighted  glasses,  and 
in  others  it  is  possible  to  improve  the 
condition  so  that  the  patient  can  see 
normally." 

Explaining  the  new  way  of  restoring 
sight,  Dr.  Kurtz  said: 

"The    human    eye   contains    600,000 
nerve   fibers.     The   function   of   each 
is  to  gather  the  sensations  from  the 
many    nerve    elements,    there    bein, 
many  millions  of  cells  in  each  eye. 

"In  some  eyes,  owing  to  some  cause 
or  another,  thousands  of  these  cells 
either  cease  to  function  or  never  have 
been   developed. 

"In  cases  where  the  number  of  inac- 
tive cells  is  great,  the  patient  is  un- 
able to  see  normally  and  frequently! 
has  but  little  use  of  one  or  both  eyes,, 
sometimes  being  practically  blind.l 
This  new  technique  involves  the  awak-l 
ening  of  the  dormant  cells,  improving 
the  vision  at  times  to  normal  state.i 

"Through  the  use  of  a  recently  per- 
fected instrument,  the  optometrist 
causes  light  rays  to  cross  the  retina  of 
the  patient's  eyes,  stimulating  the  ir 
active  cells  to  function.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  in  numerous  in- 
stances the  vision  has  been  brought 
t<-v  normal." 


// 
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BLifctLsiuDatrrwiN 

\      HONORS  AT  U.  OF  C. 
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or  the  fourteen  blind  students  who 
ihave  been  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity   of    Chicago,    eight    received 
their  degrees  with  honors,  according 
!to  the  records  of  the  examiner's  of- 
fice.   The  first  blind  student  to  re- 
ceive a  degree  was  Frank  Prince  Bix- 
on,  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  theology 
being  conferred  on  him  In  1894.  John 
Birdsey  Curtis  received  his  bachelor's 
degree  in  1895  and  his  master's  In 
1896,  and  George  Rex  Clarke  became 
a  bachelor  of  arts  in  1901. 
]    The  first  blind  student  to  receive 
honors  at  graduation  was  a  woman, 
Amanda   Martha  Manske,   who   be- 
came  a   bachelor   of   philosophy   in 
1911.    Another  woman,  Theodora  Jo- 
sephine Pranksen,  won  departmental 
honors  in  Latin  and  German,  a  grad- 
uate scholarship   in  Latin   and  Phi 
Beta  Kappa. 

Departmental  honors  were  given  to 
Prank  John  Heimer  in  history  in 
1921,  and  the  same  year  to  Sanford 
Ellsworth  Allerton.  In  1922  Elinor 
Ruth  Deutsch  received  honors  and 
Phi  Beta  Kappa.  _   J 

A  remarkable  instance  of  scholarly 
achievement  under  difficulties  is  that 
of  Joe  Patterson  Smith,  who  was 
blinded  in  the  world  war.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  bachelor  of  sci- 
ence with  honors  in  1924,  and  also 
i  departmental  honors  JWf  geography, 
and  was  appointed  inp-uctor  in  his- 
tory for  the  year  J026-27.  Depart- 
mental-,honors  in  English  were  given 
to  George  Barkley  Evans  in  1926,  and 
at  the  JW  convention  In  1927  an- 
other blind  student,  Herbert  Fred 
Geisler,  received  honors  In  political 
science,  in  history  and  In  law,  as  well 
a  selection  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 


P-  ILL.,  DEMOCRAT 

April  Uj  IMS 

Atir>rney  ^General     CarlslFom     Gives 
llulin%  Or  Blind  Relief  Laws 

HewXpnct  'do  you  have  to  be  to  be 
real':;  blind? 

This  question  came  up  before  the; 
supervisors  of  Jackson  county  when 
several  persons  who  are  working  ap- 
plied for  blind  pensions.  The  board 
didn't  fcnovi  just  what  to  do  about  it 
so  States'  Attorney  John  H.  Searing 
dispat-hed  a  query  to  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Oscar  E.  Carlstrom. 

The  attorney  general  knotted  his 
'brow  and  dug  through  law  bppks  and 
i  court  rulings  of  this„and  other  states. 
He  didn't  find  any  Illinois  court  de- 
cisions on  the  subject.  He  did  find 
Webster  and  a  California  case  howev- 
er and  with  these  and  the  Illinois 
blind  relief  act  before  him,  formulat- 
ed his  opinion,  announced  last  week. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  just  at 
what  point  of  deficiency  actual  blind- 
ness sets  in,  and  Mr.  Carlstrom  said, 
and  unless  there  appears  to  be  fraud 


collusion  or  prejudice  on  the  part  of 
the  examiner  and  the  applicant,  the 
examiner's  judgment  should  be  final. 
This  examiner  is  a  physician  ap- 
pointed by  the  board  who  investigates 
pension  application  and  makes  recom- 
mendations. It  is  up  to  the  examiner 
the  attorney  general  states,  but  he 
answers  the  Jackson  county  query. 
Here's  what  he  says  blindness  is: 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  a  per- 
son is  blind  when  his  eyesight  is  so 
deficient  that,  even  with  the  aid  of 
eye  glasses,  he  cannot  do,  the  ordin- 
ary things  of  life,  such  as  reading  or- 
dinary print." 


BEATTLC    fWash.1    STAR 
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POCKET  SIZE 


The  title  page  of  the  first  of  these  four  volumes  says 
"pocket  dictionary,"  but  in  Braille  type  for  the  blind,  the 
pocket  dictionary  fills  four  volumes,  1U  by  8  by  3  inches 
in  size.  Sylvia  Carr,  librarian,  is  comparing  the  volumes 
with  the  printed  edition  of  the  dictionary. 


FINOERS  TRACE 
OUT  WOR! 


You  Can't  Skip  "Stickers" 
ij  You're  Blind  and  Read 

Braille  System 

■ 

BY  PEGGY  McL.EIX.AN 

WHEN  an  ordinary  reader  runs 
across  one  of  those  long  $10 
words  in  a  sentence,  one  or  two 
things  happen.  He  skips  It  over  or 
else  gets  out  the  pocket  dictionary 
and  finds  out  in  a  minute. 

But  for  those  who  are  always  in 
the  dark  it  is  a  different  matter.  Te 
blind  who  see  only  with  their  fingers 
are  under   difficulties. 


The  right  hand  which  traces  the 
Braille  symbols  in  a  sensitive  man- 
ner pauses,  stumbles  a  bit  and  goes 
back  to  retrace  the  word. 

The  sensitive  fingers  move  again 
over  to  the  Seattle  public  library's 
"pocket  edition"  dictionary-  It  is  a 
Braille  edition  of  a  printed  volume 
that  6tands  probably  five  inches 
high.  The  edition  for  the  blind,  how- 
ever extends  thru  four  huge  vol- 
umes. Each  book  is  about  1-4  inches 
high,  eight  inches  wide  and  three 
inches  thick. 

To  one  of  the  uninitiated  it  is  only 
a  number  of  pages  of  punctured 
paper.  But  to  the  blind  it  is  a  mine 
of  information  of  every  possible  kind. 

Besides  the  huge  dictionary,  there 
is  the  Bible — In  21  volumes,  "Tangle- 
wood  Tales"  in  six  volumes,  novels 
in  eight  or  10  volumes,  themes, 
essays,  treatises  and  books  on  scien- 
tific Information  that  stretch  out  into 
innumerable  numbers  of  volumes. 


<? 


THE  BOSTON  HERALD 

FRIDAY,  APEIL  13,  1928 

PICKPOCKET  TO  GET! 
"MEDICINE"  TODAY; 

Stole  $300  Saved  for  Operation) 
on  Blind  Woman 


ApylX    |g,  I  gaff. 


George  Johnson,  alias  Morton,  one  of' 
three  pickpockets  who  jostled  Samuel  A. 
-,„(.]„-  ;,ncj  f|le  jatter's  blind  wife  and 
stole  $300  which  Mr.  Jenkins  had  saved; 
ior  an  operation  which  might  restore' 
her  eyesight,  pleaded  guilty  during  trial! 
yesterday  in  the  superior  criminal  court. 
He  will  be  sentenced  today. 

Judge  Fosdick.  before  excusing  the 
jury,  said:  "Since  1925  this  man  has. 
been  arrested  12  times  in  Boston  as  a 
suspicious  person.  This  time  they  got 
'the  goods  on  him.  He  pleaded  guilty. 
I  am  reading  you  his  record  to  show 
you  what  kind  of  a  sanctimonious  gen- 
tleman was  before  us.  He  will  get  his 
medicine  tomorrow."  The  record  which 
the  judge  read  began  in  1889,  when 
Johnson  was  arrested  in  New  York  as  a 
pickpocket  and  given  three  years  at 
Sing  Sing,  and  also  showed  arrests  and 
sentences  in  Brooklyn,  Baltimore, 
Brookline,   Philadelphia    and   Montreal. 

On  Oct.  29  Mr.  Jenkins,  who  lives  in,1 
North  Andover,  brought  his  wife  to,! 
Boston  for  an  operation.  Johnson,  Al- 
bert Clark  and  a  third  pickpocket! 
jostled  them  in  an  Elevated  station  and 
stole  the  $300.  The  pickpockets  ran. 
but  Clark  was  captured.  Johnson  was 
subsequently  arrested.  Clark  gave  bail 
for-  appearance  in  superior,  but  failed 
to 'appear  when  his  case  was  called  and 
stands  defaulted.  Prior  to  the  calling 
of  Clark's  case,  some  time  ago,  the 
missing  $300  was  returned  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jenkins  by  an  unidentified  man 
who  said  that  "Mr.  Clark  is  a  nice 
gentleman." 


A    /vocations  OFjrpB-'liiimD. 

■pKilKDNESS  is  looked  upon  as.'  one  of  the 
almost  insurmountable  handicaps.  Those 
of  us  who  are  fortunate  enough/  to  have  the 
use  of  our  eyes  think  that  if  v|e  should  lose 
the  gift  of  sight  we  should  prot.ably  be  listed 
among  the  helpless  and  the  dependents.  But 
the  records  of  the  blind  shov/  that  this  is 
untrue.  , 

Recently  in  New  York  there  was  & 
vocational  conference  of  ttyie  sightless.  A 
census  was  taken  as  to  the  avtjcations  of  those 
who  were  thus  handicapped.  It  was  found 
that  blind  people  are  employed  as  well- 
diggers,  dog  fanciers,  canat  y  trainers,  gaso- 
line station  proprietors,  dental  assistant, 
office  assistant  to  physician,  carpenter, 
upholstery  stuffer,  kitchen  maid,  pool  room 
manager,  advertising  manjager,  janitor,  dairy 
farmer,  hardware  store  manager,  hospital 
orderly,  ice  cream  pack  er,  rooming  house 
keeper,   grocer  and   watcj.imen. 

The  human  race  is  jjgiven  to  overcoming 
handicaps.  This  is  -emphasized  at  the 
conclusion  of  every  bigj  war.  Men  who  are 
wounded  and  preventers  from  following  the 
vocations1  with  which  they  are  acquainted 
take  on  new  jobs  and  win  success.  This  is 
so,  whether  it  is  the  3oss  of  eyes,  arms,  legs 
or  other  parts  of  the  'body.  The  adaptability 
to  overcome  handicaips  is  one  of  the  big 
things  in  this   life. 

No  doubt  you  beliieve  if  you  should  .  eccne 
suddenly  blind  you  would  be  helpless  for  ;he 
rest  of  your  life.  And  yet  the  expew  at  of 
those  who  have  had  this  misfortune  befall 
them  is  that  it  is  not  an  insurmountable 
handicap.  $  1 


An  Appealing  Case 

To  the  Editor  of  the   Transcript: 

"With  earnest  gratitude  we  want  to  ac^ 
knowledge  the  following  contributions 
towards  the  amount  necessary  to  save 
the  little  home  in  which  a  blind  brother 
and  his  only  sister  have  lived  for  nearly 
forty  years.  This  home  was  mortgaged 
to  try  to  meet  unexpected  indebtedness 
following  long  illnesses  and  unfortunate 
financial  reverses. 

An  immediate  foreclosure  has  been 
averted  through  the  splendid  generosity 
of  your  readers.  But  as  a  future  satis-; 
factory  adjustment  can  be  effected  if 
$100  more  can  be  raised,  and  as  the  out- 
come is  so  vital  to  the  health  and  happi- 
ness of  both  the  brother  and  sister,  we 
beg  again  the  blessed  privilege  of  Divers 
Good  Cause  to  bring  continuing  comfort; 
to  these  two  who  for  so  long  have  lived 
in  dread  of  disaster. 

Previously    acknowledged    $312.00 

A    Friend    10.00 

I.    H,    N 1.00 

G.   P.    C ; 5.00 

Total    $323.00 

Bertha  Ashley  Searle, 

District  Secretary. 
Cambridge  Welfare  Union, 
763  Mass.  Ave.,  Cambridge. 


NEWS 


Youth  Defies 
Blindness, 

Becomes 
Expert  'Steeto' 

When  a  fellow  Is  19  and  buMt^mt 
determined  to  make  his  own  way 
in  the  world  in  spite  of  his  terrible1 
handicap,  he  must  figure  out  how 
he  can  utilize  his  remaining  facul- 
ties to  offset  his  affliction. 

Thus  Joe  Block  reasoned  out  his; 
case.  Then  he  acted.  When  he 
knew  he  was  ready  he  left  his  home 
in  Stockton  to  come  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  find  an  employer  to  whom 
he  could  prove  that  he  has  over- 
CPja»<>*l1e'  handicap. 

There  is  nothing  the  matter  with 
Joe  Block's  ears,  so  he  studied  dic- 
taphone operating.  The  wax  cyl- 
inder spoke  into  his  ears  and  he 
transcribed  on  the  typewriter.  But 


a  new  difficulty  arose.  Sometimes 
his  fingers  would  slip  a  key.  Blind, 
he  could  not  erase  the  error.  He 
realized  then  that  his  success  must 
depend  upon  100  per  cent  precision 
upon  the  typewriter.  He  took  a  spe- 
cial course  in  typing  and  kept  at  It 
until  his  fingers  hit  the  keys  with 
the  speed  and  precision  of  a  concert 
pianist. 

Now  Joe  Block  is  ready  to  pit 
his  skill  against  any  dictaphone 
operator.  He  is  staying  at  the  San 
Francisco  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  220  Golden 
Gate-av,  a  Community  Chest 
agency,  while  the  employment  di- 
vision of  the  association  is  help- 
ing him  to  find  the  job  he  has 
trained  himself  to  fill.  * 


DUNCAN.   OKT/A.    n  w*:' 
APEIL  ?9,  1023 

T.  M.  THOMAS,  BLIND 
DIES  HERE  OF  FLU 


His  Only  Living  Relative  Is  a  Son 
S)  Whose  Name  and   Address 
Is   Unknown. 


T.  Hk.  Thomas,  blind  mat)  who  sold 
pencils  and  shcfe  strings-.  oTr«*ke  streets 
of  Duncan  for  his  living,  was  buried 
Sunday  ai'tevnocn.  \\r>'  died  Satur- 
day night  aftev'*iTff'?!lness  of  influ- 
enza. 

Thomas,  76  years  old,  had  been 
living:  at  the  county  farm,  south- 
east of  the  city,  hut  was  staying 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Stewart, 
SIT  Cypress  avenue,  when  he  ■lied. 
The  Beeson  Grantham  Funeral  H 
made  the  arrangements  and  the  Rev. 
J.  W.  Moseley.  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  ehuroh  here,  conducted 
the  service. 

One  of  Thomas'  sons  is  still  living, 
his  ,  friends  believe,  but  the  son's 
name  is  not  known  nor  does  anyone 
here  know  where  he  is.  Thomas  had 
lived  in  and  around  Duncan  for  the 
last  25  years.  There  were  no  other 
living-  relatives  except  the  son. 


EUGENE1    (Ore.)    REGISTER 
AFR.1L  24,  1928 

FELLOWSHIP    IS    GAINED 


BLI£»      MAX   AT      UNIVERSITY 
HONORED 


(From  Sunday's  Late  Edition) 
Thomas  Cutsforth,  head  of  ex- 
perimental psychology  laboratories 
at  the  University  of  Oregon,  has 
been  awarded  a  research  fellowship 
with  the  Social  Science  Research 
council,  an  organization  regarded 
as  the  foremost  scientific  group  in 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Cutsforth, 
who  has  become  a  national  author- 
ity on  synaesthesia  and  psycholo- 
gy of  the  blind,  will  work  on  the 
subject  "psychopathic  personality 
of  the  blind  as  a  factor  in  their 
economic  mal-adjustment."  Mr. 
Cutsforth   himself   is   blind,    but   he 


has  never  considered  this  a  handl- 
has   actually 

d  b 11  Ip  id  to  trial  e  much 

o use<at  the 

i   will  study  with  the 
council   willi   the  aim   of  advu 

in    the    field    of    voca- 
tional i    of   the   blind.      He 

work 
mi     ,      comparative      study   ol 

l<   i  r hi     blind     a  nd    I 

i,     his  has  done  expari- 
tlon  in  finger  mazes  and  with 
other  apparatus. 


Handicap  Overcome 

Chicago 

WHEN  Joseph  Brake,  a  blind 
piano  tuner,  applied  for  a  job 
as  clothing  salesman  the  in- 
terview was  one-sided.  "The  man- 
ager told  me  of  all  the  things  I 
couldn't  do,"  said  Mr.  Brake.  "I 
couldn't  measure,  I  was  told;  I 
couldn't  detect  cloth,  no  one  would 
have  confidence  in  the  measure- 
ments, etc."  But  a  trial  was  granted. 

Then,  step  by  step,  the  ambitious 
salesman  proved  his  way.  He  had 
already  spent  three  mon/ths  studying 
books  on  weaving  and  cloth  obtained 
in  a  public  library.  Now  be  devised 
a  tape  measure  with  markers  he 
could  feel.  He  also  found  many  ways 
of  observing  a  person's  posture,  im- 
portant in  measuring  for  a  suit. 

His  work  took  him  from  house  to 
house,  requiring  him  to  take  orders 
from  and  measure  strangers.  Gradu- 
ally he  won  the  confidence  of  cus- 
tomers. Now  tlie  manager'  says  Of 
him: 

"His  enthusiasm  carried  me  be- 
yond judgment  at  the  start,  but  he 
has  made  good.  He  stands  very  high 
among  the  salesmen  for  the  few  al- 
terations sent  to  our  office.  In  fact, 
he  has  more  than  once  been  on  top 
of  the  list  in  this  respect.  How  he 
manages  to  convince  a  skeptical  pub- 
lic, how  he  goes  about  alone,  how 
he  can' equal  and  even  surpass  our 
sighted  force  in  accuracy  of  meas- 
urement is  a  marvel  to  me." 

If  K, .  Brake  thinks  that  any  order 
is  giv  n  him  merely  for  sympathy, 
he   declines   it,  his   manager   said. 


**kr»3Ap  cn*»  mo   "t>> 
APRIL  27,  1928 


THE  GlTY'S  BRAVEST  BANDIT. 


DRIVKHS'  EYESIOHT 


A   Blind   Man   Is   Held-Ug^JKnocked 
povru  and  Unfilled. 

pinchey,  a  blind  newspaper 
wa\sJTeturning  to  his  home,  1214 
Fourteenth  street,  last  mght, 
on  Thirteenth  street  between 
t  and  Troost  avenues  a  man 
placed  a  revolver  against  his  side  and 
forced  him  into  an  alley. 

There  he  knocked  Hinchey  down 
and  took  $2  from  Hinchey's  pockets. 
The  blind  man  pleaded  with  the 
bandit,  who  responded  with  a  kick, 
in  the  side. 


Easi 
whe 
Fori 


Accol»n#»to   Guy   A.    Henry,   director   oi    the    V.\<    ighl    Conser- 
vation CoijncH'^o^ America,  no  one     eemi    to   l  <k,  •  Hffit 
extent  poor  eyesight  is  uoffiflUBftiH   with    safe   driving.     The   Council 
lias  bi  gun    ,   national  study  of  conditions  Eoi    the  purpc  i 
out.     Somi      taxi      already    require   visual    tests   for   every   appli< 
for   a   driver's    license.     Others   do    not. 

Shortsightedness  or  farsightedw  ..  color  blindness  or  the 
total  absence  of  sight  in  one  eye,  is  not  necessarily  a  driving  handi- 
cap. . 

Tests   have  been  made   in  New    York   which   indicate   that   a 
son   with    60    per    cent    normal    vision    would    be   able    ,  all   a 

driver    needs   to    See,    and    to   judge    distance   correctly    while    drivi 
under  ordinary  conditions.     It  will   be   useful  to   find  out  how   much 
vision    is    lowered    by    darkness,    at  tificial    street      lighting,      snow, 
tain  and  fog,   or  a  combination  of  several   of  these   factors. 

If  a  fairly  definite  danger  line  in  vision  can  be  scientifically 
determined  and  then  made  the  basis  of  visual  tests  for  drivers  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  considerable  good   should  be  accompli 


FROM 
NEW    YORK    SUN 

Blind  Coffee  Tester  Believes  Law  ' 
Of  Compensation  Got  Her  the  Job 

On  Principle  That  Loss  of  One  Sense  Makes  Othet, 

Senses  Keener,  Miss  Emma  Mast  Was  Given  Work 

Nineteen  Years  Ago  — And  She's  Made  Good. 

By  CYRILLA  P.  LINDNER. 

IT  has  long  been  a  well-established  theory  that  the  loss  of  one  of  th* 
five  senses  develops  the  remaining  ones  to  an  unusual  degree.     It 
is  due  in  part  to  this  that  Emma  Mast  has  earned  the  distinctive 
position  of  coffee  testing  expert,  with  the  qualification  of  having  no  equal 
in  the  world.     Miss  Mast  is  blind  and  has  made  her  blindness  a  note. 
worthy  asset  m  her  work  in  San  Francisco. 


San  Francisco  is  a  great  coffee  mart, 
having  in  competition  coffees  from  Bra- 
zil, Central  America,  Mexico,  Arabia. 
Java  and  Hawaii.  The  various  grades 
of  green  coffee  submitted  for  blending 
into  coffee  as  we  drink  it  must  be 
tested  thoroughly  before  they  can  be 
accepted.  In  the  Western  coast  city  a 
well-known  brand  of  coffee  has  owed 
its  uniform  standard  of  excellence  for 
many  years  to  the  testing  ability  of 
Miss  Emma  Mast. 

The  idea  of  blind  coffee  testers  origi- 
nated in  the  principle  that  the  final 
test  in  coffee  is  the  taste"and  aroma 
;and  that  a  blind  tester  would  have  a 
more  acute  sense  of  taste  than  any 
other  person.  To  carry  out  this 
thought  twelve  willing  pupils  were 
sought  from  the  School  for  the  Blind 
at  Berkeley.  That  was  about  twenty 
years  ago.  For  the  blind  people  se- 
lected there  was  opened  a  new  and  In- 
teresting field  of  work.  They  knew 
nothing  whatever  about  coffee  testing, 
but  were  given  daily  instruction  in  cup 
testing  until  by  eliminating  those  ob- 
viously unsulted  for  the  work  only  two 
workers,  Emma  Mast  and  her  brother 
remained. 


Miss  Mast  showed  great  Interest 
and  unusual  skill  in  her  work,  and 
after  passing  her  period  of  appren- 
ticeship was  regularly  employed  as  a 
coffee  tester.  She  had  been  blind, 
through  accident,  since  she  was  14 
years  old  and  had  looked  forward  to 
years  of  small  earnings  and  even  de- 
pendence. Through  this  new  evidence 
of  skill  she  has  found  herself  happy 
in  a  lucrative  profession  and  an  in- 
teresting one,  which  has  already  been 
hers  for  nineteen  years. 

A  special  room  in  an  office  building 
is  provided  for  her,  and  special  equip- 
ment, invented  solely  for  the  purpose! 
There  is   a   testing   table   with   racks 
in  which  the  testing  cups  are  set  to 
prevent  spilling   or  upsetting  of  the 
cups.      Miss    Mast    has   an   assistant, 
who   has   the   use   of   both   eyes   and 
who  prepares  the  samples  for  testing. 
All   samples   of   green    coffee     soon 
after  being  submitted  are  roasted  and 
ground  by  this  assistant,  who  places  a 
certain  quantity  of  each  sample  in  a 
glass  and  pours  boiling  water  over  it 
All  preliminary   work  is  done  by  the 
assistant.     Miss.  Mast's    work    as    a 
tester  is  limited  to  smelling  and  tast- 
ing and  then  to  writing  the  report  of 
her  findings  in  code. 

On  Miss  Mast's  judgment  rests  the 
decision  of  whether  the  coffee  stand- 
ard  is*  maintained   and   the   blend    is 


uniform.  This  superior  method  ~6f 
testing  is  used  only  by  the  large  or- 
ganization which  employs  the  services 
of  Miss  Mast.  Good  coffee  depends 
upon  various  factors,  all  of  which  in 
the  final  analysis  must  be  passed  on 
by  this  one  expert- 

The  customer's  point  of  vie*  as  to 
the  quality  of  coffee  is  more  impor-J 
tant  than  that  of  the  producer,  and  so, 
eliminating  the  "looi"  of  the  coffee, 
the  testing  by  tast#  is  a  conclusive 
method.  Blends  ajpf  made  daily  and: 
tested,  by  Miss  Wpst.  Through  her 
long  experience^he  can  distinguish, 
the  origin  of  cgitee.  To  us  it  is  either 
Mocha  or  Java  or  a  blend  of  both,  but 
Miss  Mast  can  very  readily  tell 
whether  the  coffee  has  been  raised  In 
South  or  Central  America  or  else- 
where. She  reports  on  whether  tha 
coffee  Is  "grassy,"  "fermented,"  "sour" 
or  "under  roasted."  Several  cupa.ot 
each  sample  submitted  are  tested. 

On  one  occasion  twenty-five  blends  of 
6offee  were  made  and  each  distin- 
guished perfectly  by  Miss  Mast  .Tha 
largest  coffee  broker  in  the  West  once| 
asked  permission  to  test  Miss  Mast's 
accuracy.  It  is  known  that  the  best| 
coffee  experts  are  unable  to  tell  accu- 
rately in  which  country  the'  bean  13 
produced.  Eighteen  samples  were 
submitted  to  Miss  Mast,-  who  named 
correctly  all  of  the  samples  and  their 
origin,  to  the  amazement  of  the  broker. 

In  addition  to  the  testing  of  samples 
Miss  Mast  must  regularly  test  the 
coffee  during  the  process  of  manufac- 
ture, to  protect  its  uniformity  in  qual- 
ity and  flavor. 

Inasmuch  as  "the  use  of  coffee -has 
grown  four  times  as  fast  as  the  popu- 
lation in  the  United  States  alone,  and 
'the  entire  country  has  a  per  capita 
consumption  of  514  cups  annually," 
one  can  estimate  the  importance  of 
Miss  Mast's  contribution  to  our:,  gas- 
tronomic contentment. 

Miss  Mast  proudly  acknowledges 
that  she  considers  herself  most 
fortunate  in  having  been  chosen  and 
trained  for  "the  most  romantic  work 
in  the  world." 

"You  see,"  she  explains,  "I  have 
made  it  a  point  to  learn  all  about  the 
growth  of  the  coffee  tree  and  plant. 
I  know  the  steps  from  the  planting  of 
seeds  in  a  nursery  to  their  setting  out 
in  bamboo  baskets.  Then  comes  their 
further  transplanting  to  the  plantation 
to  insure  sturdier  trees  and  earlier 
fruit,  usually  borne  after  three  or  five 
years.  I  have  followed  the  growth  to 
the  harvesting  time.  The  stories  read 
and  told  to  me  of  this  period  are  most 
i  exciting  to  the  imagination.  All  the 
natives  are  pressed  into  service. 


NORMAN.   OTO.A. 
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Blindness  has  not  kept  Harold  P. 
Bentz  from  being  a  iipwnaper  report- 
er, according  to  a  story  in  the  Grady 
County  News.  Bentz  covers  the  city 
of  Piclier. 


tittle  Falls.  Minn.,  Transcript 
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ary  Christopherson,  blind  nian- 
fst  of  Little  Falls,  will  p&f*W**tlle" 
Suniiinmssorning  session  of  the  B.  Y. 
P.  U.  convention  at  the  Baptist 
church,  according  to  an  announce- 
ment today.  Mr.  Christopherson  is 
said  to  be  a  musician  of  unusual  tal- 
ent. 


SA.NSAS  Ci'Yv  two    pnwr 
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BUND  GIRL  WINS 
SCHUMANN  HEINK 

ITION  AWARD 


Miss   Ruth    Montgomery, 

Soprano,  Adjudged  Best 

of  27  Entrants. 


Miss  Rath  Montgomery,  2840  For- 
est avenue,  blind  soprano,  .today  was 
awardPcf"*he*£cJiplarship  to  (he  mas- 
ter class  of  Madame  Schumann- 
He  ink  which  was  offered  by  the 
Schumann-Heink  chapter  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans. 

Twenty-seven  singers  participated 
in  the  tryout  for  the  scholarship, 
which  was  held  at  the  Horner  insti- 
tute-Kansas City  Conservatory.  Mrs. 
Allen  Taylor,  Mrs.  George  R.  Cow- 
den  and  N.  DeRubertis  served  as 
judges. 

Miss  Montgomery  came  to  Kansas 
City  this  spring  following  several 
years  of  singing  in  radio  concerts  in 
New  York,  where  her  voice  attracted 
wide  attention.  She  is  a  native  Kan- 
sas Cityan,  but  at  an  early  age 
moved  with  her  parents  to  Colorado 
Springs,  where  she  lived  prior  to  her 
removal  to  New  York. 

Madame  Schumann-Heink  will  con- 
duct her  master  classes  here  next 
month  in  the  conservatory. 


Blind  Man  Saves 

Drowning  Child 

GYULAVAR,  Hungary  (UP)  — 
Hies  Kish,  a  blind  man,  earned  a 
bravery  medal  by  diving  into  a 
river  and  saving  the  life  of  Susanna 
Erody.  Kish  relied  on  his  sensi- 
tive hearing  to  guide  him  to  the 
drowning  girl. 
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BLIND   CAN  NOW   USE 
-jf*"!,  ELECTRICAL  DEVICES 

Tile  ^application  of  electricity  to 
variqus  household  tasks  is  proving  of, 
extraordinary  value  in  teaching  the 
blind  to  do  many  kinds  of  work; 
hitherto  impossible  for  them,  thus 
giving  them  a  new  confidence  and: 
a  sense  of  usefulness,  declares  El- 
len F.  Ord,  Home  Economics  au- 
thority and  teacher  of  blind,  chil- 
dren. - n 

B4iiMLchildren  learn  to  use  electric 
percolators,  toasters  and  other 
cooking  appliances  readily  and 
safely,  and  from  these,  they  pro- 
gress to  more  difficult  operations. 

I  am  convinced  that  electric  ap- 
pliances solve  a  real  problem  for  the 
blind,  says  Miss  Ord.  "By  using  the 
electric  stove  they  are  saved  from 
the  danger  of  serious  burns.  Boys; 
and  girls  both  use  electric  toasters 
of  the  plate  type,  and  the  girls  also 
operate  an  electric  dish-washing 
■machine  in  the  kitchen.  Electrical 
appliances  simplify  life  for  the 
blind,  and  make  what  would  other- 
wise be  a  tedious  existence  for  them 
?,  busy  and  happy  life.  > 
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to  Give  Recital 


EiDVtA-RWC.  POTTSMITH,   a  blind 

beard  m  recital  at  the  Statler  Hotel 

Tuesday  evening'  at  S  p.  m. 
Pottsmith  has  been  sightless  since 
infancy,  but  was  early  trained  in 
music  and  has  been  giving  recitals 
since  he  was  12  years  old.  He  ha 
a  repertoire  of  400  comppsiti 
committed  to  memory.  Some  y< 
o  fter  his  concert  debut  it  wasi 
covered  that  he  possessed  a^ary- 
tone  voice  of  unusual  qua.lifr  and 
pecia.1  instruction  was  provided  to 
fli  ii-elop  his  art  in  that  dilution. 


©J&AHOMA     KTT7    01    I 

MAY     - 


FTEEN   blind   people  who  are   In 

Hsurts   of    the 

state' to,  sell  their  product  under  the 

esifof  the  city's  women's  clubs 

will    V     entertained    Monday     at     3 

showing  ox  tne  "Jazz  Singer"  at  the 

Capitol  theater,  N.  T.  Prager,  mana- 
ger, said. 

The  plot  of  the  story  will  be  ex- 
plained to  them  Prager  said.  The 
invitation  to  attend  the  perform- 
ance was  given  to  see  what  the  re- 
action of  the-  blind  will  be  to  the 
vitaphone. 


Omaha.   Nebr..  World-Herald 
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ha  and  Council 
Bluffer; 

Laird'.-,  case  was  l     by 

Hugo  Finerty,  while    Mrs.     Potter 
'was  i    |  i      i  iilr  I  ||      [iitiii  Pi  'fi«il>  y 


Blind  MgjLher 
Hears  Sermon 
Given  by  Son 

don't  know  of  any  woman  of 
my  age  who  has  really  so  much  in 
!  life.  And  if  one  or  two  more  of 
the  children  had  come  I  would  be- 
come young;  again." 

So  said  Mrs.  Adelia  Hallock,  93, 
after  listening  earnestly  to  a  ser- 
mon preached  at  Bellevue  Presby- 
terian church  by  Rev.  Gerard  Hal- 
lock,  70,  who  came»from  Rochester, 
K   Y.,  for  Mother's  day  with  her. 

Mrs.  Hallock,  partially  blind, 
fiat  in  a  wheeled  chair  but  eight 
feet  from  the  pulpit  in  the  filled 
church,  and  not  a  syllable  from  the 
lips  of  her  son  escaped  her. 

The  sermon  subject  'was  "The 
Supreme  Motive,"  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Hallock  said  there  are  many  mo- 
tives in  religion — policy,  duty,  fear, 
hope,  but  the  highest  is  that  of 
love,  which  is  strong  enough  to 
make  martyrs. 

Dr.  Frank  H.  Riale,  of  Philadel- 
phia, pastor  of  the  Bellevue 
church  in  1875,  also  attended  the 
service. 


Omah.T.    Nebr.,   World-Herald 
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Jiitomie  Laird  Exempted  from 

Paying  Alimony  to  Divorced 

Wife,  Judge  Rules. 


c 


HJLDREN      NOT      HERS 


James  Laird,  sightless  war  vet- 
eran, found  permanent  relief  Mon- 
[dayfrom  difficulties  encountered 
through  a  divorce  granted  his  for- 
imer  wife.  Daisy  Laird  Potter,  when 
Judge  Wheeler  modified  the  decree 
and  exempted  Laird  from  further 
alimony  payments. 

In  modifying  the  decree,  Judge 
Wheeler  also  lifted  a  contempt 
charge  preferred  by  Mrs.  Laird 
v,  hen  her  former  husband  failed  to 
complete  hie  alimony  payments. 

The  modification  hinged  upon 
Judge  Wheeler's  discovery  that 
Laird's  sole  income,  monthly  com- 
pensation from  the  government, 
! could  not  be  levied  upon,  and  that 
two  children  now  in  Mrs.  Potter's 
care  were  never  legally  adopted  by 
them  several  years  ago. 

A  recent  hearing  before  Judge 
.Wheeler  revealed  that  the  children 
Iwere  declared  to  have  been  born 
to  the  Lairds  in  the  petition  fi.;-d 
by  the  wife.  .On  the  strength  of 
[the  assertion  Mrs.  Potter  had  been 
granted  $7.50  per  week  alimony. 
Both  children,  it  was  learned,  were 
brought  into  the  Laird  home  from 
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Drivers'  Eyes 

Thl  Eyesight  Conservation  Council  of 
America  "wTtnts  *^_""vTsu'al""acuity  norm"  for 
matensts.  I'.y  that  terrible  phrase  it  means  a 
standard  by  which  to  judge  a  motorist's  acute- 
ness  of  vision — or  in  plain  English,  how  well 
a  driver  can  see. 

Experience,  the  eyesight  people  say,  has 
shown  that  every  applicant  for  a  driver's 
license  ought  to  take  a  sight  test.  There  is 
evidence  everywhere  of  serious  accidents  due 
to  poor  vision.  Such  tests  have  been  started 
in  various  places,  and  once,  started,  have 
never  discontinued. 

New  York  experiments  are  said  to  have 
resulted  in  the  conclusion  that  "a  person  with 
.So  per  cent  vision  would  be  able  to  see  safely 
and  to  judge  distance  while  driving."  Evi- 
dently there  are  many  persons  driving  with 
less  than  5o  per  cent  vision. 

With  a  definite  standard  once  adopted, 
whatever  it  might  be,  drivers  rendered  danger- 
ous from  defective  sight  could  be  ruled  out 
and  the  highways  made  safer  for  all.  Cars 
are  now  made  controllable  and  reasonably 
safe.     The  chief  safety  factor  is  the  driver. 

This  sort  of  correction  is  especially  necessary 
in  a  time  of  rapidly  increasing  speed. 


SONrT'SH   smiNGR   K'S.   CTTIEE'T 
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Instructing  tl^  Blind 

The^-first  thought  aJjdjjBrpose  of 
buiU/Sag  utkgpecial  institutions  for  the 
instrud|ion'  0f  the  blind  seem  to  have 
occurred  ro-h^nevolent  persmsin  New 
England,  Newra  York  and  PinnijAvania 
almost  jjimuWineousIy.  ThjiHSew  York 
Institution  for  the  Blind  Vas  incor- 
porated April  22,  1S31.  On  March  15, 
1832,  Dr.  John  D.  Russ  began  the  edu- 
cation of  three  pupils.  The  progress 
of  the  school  was  at  first  slow  for 
want  of  an  efficient  head  to  direct  its 
affairs.  The  Pennsylvania  institution, 
iwhich  is  now  one  of  the  foremost  in 
the  world,  was  founded  in  1833.  Sub- 
sequently other  schools  were  opened 
in  the  various  states. 
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Tribute  is  i~aia  10 
Blind  Gushing  Editor 

Edgar  M.  Green,  pioneer  Cushing 
ne\fsp|p?r  man  and  editor  of  the 
CusJhi'ife  Citizen  for  16  yearsfi  died  at 
his  home  in  Gushing  April  25.  During 
14  years  of  his  editorship  he  was 
blind.  Old  age  and  nervous  ailment 
brought  on  hs  death,  t  was  an- 
brought  on  his  death,  It  was  an- 
nounced. 

Green  went  •  to  Gushing  21  years 
ago,  when  the  town  contained  less 
than  a  thousand  people.  He  became 
superintendent  of  schools  and  organ- 
ized the  Cushing  high  school. 
Suffers    Blindness 

In  1909  he  established  the  Citizen, 
but,  within  two  years,  before  he  had 
the  paper  well  under  way  he  was 
stricken  with  blindness.  Thru  the 
period  of  oil  development,  when 
business     was  advancing     rapidly  in 


Y\\c> 


Cushing,  Green  held  his  own  as  a 
newspaper  publisher.  Guiding  himself 
with  a  cane  about  ^the  crowded  streets 
he  kept  in  tou»h  with  the  bustling 
life  of  the  booming  oil  town. 

In  other  towns  papers  sprang  up 
and  disappeared,  but  the  Cushing 
Citizen  under  Green's  management 
survived.  He  continued  to  be  its 
published  for  16  years,  or  until  1925, 
when  he  sold  out  to  Richard  Elam 
and  O.  H.  Lachenmever,  present 
owners  of  the  Daily  Citizen. 
Was  Princeton  Graduate 

Green  was  a  graduate  of  Princeton 
university  and  was  said  to  have  been 
in  the  same  class  as  Woodrow  Wilson. 
He  was  known  for  his  keen  intellec- 
tual qualities  and  for  the  determina- 
tion with  which  he  overcame  his 
physical    handicap. 

The  Cushing  Daily  Citizen,  in  an 
editorial  of  tribute,  said,  "He  man- 
aged to  do  without  sight  what  count- 
less others  failed  to  do  with  sight. 
His  life  will  always  be  an  inspiration, 
and  we  shall  never  cease,  in  thinking 
of  E.  M.  Green  struggling  under  his 
great  handicap,  to  feel  deeply  our 
own  greater  sense  of  responsibility." 

Mrs.  Green,  wife  of  the  editor, 
died  April  11,  just  two  weeks  before 
her  husband's  death.  Funeral  serv- 
ices -for  Green  were  held  April  27  in 
Cushing. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  talks 
ever  heard  in  the  Norwich  Town 
.Methodist  Episcopal  church  was  giv- 
en last  night  by  Hiss  Izetta  Dilette, 
a  blind  girl.  It  was  the  devotional 
meeting  of  the  Christian  Endeavor 
society  and  the  subject  was,  "How- 
to  Choose  a  Life-Work."  Miss  Di- 
lette in  beginning  gave  a  fire  expo- 
sition of  the  23rd  Psalm,  Quring 
the  course  of  her  talk  she  told  much 
hi",  her  own  experience.  After  blind- 
ness had  come  upon  her  it  seemed 
almost  impossible, <to  finish  her  edu- 
cation. In  a  high  school  where 
all/the  oth.r  students  had  their  sight 
.Miss  Dilette  (iii'  u.p  her  work  and 
not  only  graduated  but  took  a  post 
graduate  course.  This  was  partly 
accomplished  by  having  her  lessons 
read  to  her  at  night  and  doing  the 
work  on  a  typewriter,  .  The  principal 
element  that  entered  into  her  work 
was  overcoming  the  great  handicap 
by  a  strong  determination  to  sue- 
|  ceil.  There  was  an  attendance  of' 
32  at  the  meeting  last  night  which! 
was   considered    good    in   view    of   Lho 

weather    c litions 

The  chiiiii'i  .i   Hi'  i  in    Simi;  ,        |  i 

will    meet    Mrs.     Uewis    Aldrich    aftet 
chool    Wednesday    al      the       church 
when     selections'    for     the     Children's 
Day   program    will    be    giv  'rs    nut. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  at 
th<  Junior  Epworth  league  service 
Sunday  afternoon  when  Doris  Rose 
led  in  the  discussion  of  the  topic, 
"Habit — master  or  Servant."  Rev. 
George  Warren  1 'otter  the  pastor  of 
the    church    led    in    r    Bible    drill, 

- 1"  cia  1     sical    selection     si as    given 

by     Muriel      Hose  Gembel 

and   Miss  Bennett.      The   meeting 

in   charge   of  Miss   Florence   Bennett. 


the     superintendent     of    the       Junior 
Epworth    League. 

The  trustees  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  held  a  meeting 
yesterday  morning  and  it  was  decided; 
to  add  some  improvements  to  thel 
parsonage.  Stanton  A.  Brown  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  committee 
with  power  to  ■  choose  his  own  as-! 
sistants. 

Helen  L.  Haviland  director  of  re- 
ligious education  of  the  South  Man- 
chester Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
who  is  to  become  the  bride  of  the 
pastor  erf:  the  Norwich  Town  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church  this  coming 
An-  >i  was  discharged  from  the 
Lawrence  and  Memorial  hospital 
Saturday; 

''Are   there    any   Zebedecs   in   Nor-, 
wieh   Town"   was  the  theme   of   Rev. 
George  Warren  Potter  at  the  church, 
yesterday     morning.      The    text    wasj 
from   St.    Mark    i;'Z0,    "And    they  left 
their    fa  her    Zebedee    in    the    ship." 
This  b-  the  first  and  last  we  hear  o{ 
Zebedee.      But    what    great    men    th 
Zebede  1    boys    became.      James   Zebe- 
dee   was    the    first    Christian    martyr 
John  Zebedee  wrote  the   most  clin'gj 
ing    book    in    literature,    the    Gospe 
of  John.  '    The    Zebedee    boys    wen, 
with    Jesus,    saw    Him    perform    Hi 
miracles.     They  heard  His  words  an 
marvelous  sermons.     They  were  witl 
Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Transfigure 
tion.     They  were  with  Him  when  1^ 
died  upon  the  cross;   it  was  to  .Ton 
Zebi  ■   e    He    bequeathed    His   moihe 
The    Zebed'      boys    saw    Christ   aftg 
the     ressurection.       But     where     wd 
Zebedee — back    in    his    ship    mendin 
his  nets,  too  busy  to  follow  the  Chris 
There    may    be    Zebedees    among    t 
new    even   in   this   beautiful   Norwic 
Town.     They  also  are  too. busy  menc 
ing    their    nets — their    business,    the: 
school    life,-  their    pleasure    crowdin 
out  the  better  things  from  their  lifi 
-Too   busy  to- give  time   to  study  an| 
worship  the  Christ  on  His  day  and  i| 
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Says  Girl  Preacher 
Restoring  Lost  Sight 

After  four  years  of  almost  total 
blindness  caused  by  an  illness  and 
after  she  had  been  advised  by  a 
score  of  specialists  that  her  vision 
would  never  improve,  that  she 
would  lose  it  entirely,  Mrs.  D.  C. 
Delashmutt,  51,  of  Sioux  City,  Ia„ 
is  probably  the  "happiest  woman 
in  America  because  my  sight  is 
being  restored." 

Mrs.  Delashmutt  has  recently 
attended  meetings  being  conducted 
by  Miss  Hattie  Hammond,  19-year- 
old  evangelist.  She  consulted  the 
evangelist  and  in  two  days  Mrs. 
Delashmutt  readily  recognized  ac- 
quaintances at  a  distance  of  sev- 
eral paces. 


PLAN  TESTIMONIAL  FOR 

SOUTH  END  BLIND  BOY 

A  large  committee  of  South  End  resi- 
dents is  planning  a  testimonial  for  Jo- 
seph McCarthy,  blind  boy,  of  that  sec- 
tion. 

The  party  will  be  held:  next  Mon- 
day evening  in  Eastern  Star  Hall, 
Warren  st,  Roxbury. 

Mrs  Joseph  M.  Heath  and  John  J. 
Cromn  are  among  th  eleaders  on  the; 
committee.         a£m  It/-       4  iZ 


DAY  BLINDNESS 
HOLDSPAIR  UP 

May  Deport  Mother,  Son 
Because  of  Latter's  Eyes 


NEW  TORK,  May  24— Because  her 
16-year-old  son,  Giovanni,  cannot  see  In 
the  daytime  and  can  see  at  night,  an 
affliction  known  as  owl  eyes,  Mrs. 
Emilia  Galanti  may  have  to  return  with 
him  to  her  native  Italy. 

Mrs.  Galanti  and  her  son,  accom- 
panied by  three  younger  children,  ar- 
rived here  March  29  en  route  to  Her- 
mine,  Penn.,  where  her  husband. 
Nicola,  operates  a  confectionery  store 
and  owns  considerable  property.  But 
public  health  inspectors  pronounced  the 
child  a  victim  of  retinochoraditis,  the 
scientific  term  for  day  blindness,  and 
refused  to  permit  him  to  land. 


CHESTER    (PA.)   TIMES 
MAX  25,  1928 


BLIND  MAN  IS  SUCCESS  AS 
•NEWSPAPER  REPORTER 


Blindness  has  not  kept  Harold  P. 
Bentz  from  succeeding  in  a  profes- 
sion in  which  good  eyesight  generally 
is  considered  essential.  Bentz  is  a 
newspaper  reporter.  He  "covers"  the 
city  of  Picher,  which  probably  is  the 
greatest  zinc  and  lead  mining  camp 
in  the  world,  daily  for  Miami,  Okla., , 
and  Joplin.  Mo.',  newspapers,  say* 
the   Kansas  City   Star. 

Bentz  goes  out  and  gets  his  own 
stories,  writes,  them  on  the  type- 
writer, using  the  touch  system,  and  ' 
does  everything  an  ordinary  reporter 
does — everything  except  take  notes. 
The  story  of  Bentz's  success  is  a 
story  of  a  bard  struggle  against  his 
handicap.  Banding  in  Picher  six 
years  ago  with  a  thin  dime  in  bis 
pocket  as  his  'inly  asset  and  blind- 
ness as  a  liability,  be  bunted  up  K. 
E.  Sanders,  the  only  man  be  knew  ill 
Picher.  Sanders  at  that  time  pub- 
lished the  Picher  Leader,  a  small 
weekly,  and  Bentz  had  a  job  gel- 
ting  news  for  the  Leader  before  he 
had  spent  the  dime. 

Today  Bentz  maintains  his  own 
office  in  the  downtown  section  of 
Picher,  employs  a  young  woman  as- 
sistant, owns  three  houses  at  Picher 
and  another  in  Springfield,  Mo.,  rides 
(n  his  own  sedan  with  his  wife  at 
(lie  wheel  and  looks  on  the  cheerful 
side   of  life. 


«/-\PTOM    (MASS>    HERALD 
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Lowell  Youth,  Blind  Since 
3.  Finds  Music  Key  to  Joy 

Harry    Guillmette,   Once    Shy   Recluse, 

Now  Plans  to  Form  Orchestra 

of  His  Own 


The  story  of  a  blind  boy  of  18  years 
whose  life  has  been  brightened  and 
who  has  been  coaxed  into  abandon- 
ing the  shy  life  of  a  virtual  recluse 
by  the  power  of  music  is  told  by  Mrs, 
Elmore  I.  MacPhie,  untiring  worker 
for  the  Lowell  Association  for  the 
Blind. 

Harry  Guillemette  lives  with  his 
parents  in  Honora  street  in  Paw- 
tucketville.  He  has  been  blind  since 
the  age  of  3.  He  cannot  remember 
blue  skies.  The  red  of  the  roses,  the 
yellow  of  the  sunlight,  the  purple 
and  gold  of  demure  pansies  are  noth- 
ing to  him  but  names.  All  this  has- 
affected  Harry.  He  knows  that  others 
have  a  beautiful  world  from  which  he 
will  always  be  excluded.  He  has 
heard  children  whoop  with  glee  when 
the  circus  came  to  town,  but  he 
could  not  see  the  red  uniforms  of  the 
band  or  the  huge,  plodding  elephants.. 


All  he  knows  of  these  things  has 
come  to  him  through  the  eager 
garbled  descriptions  of  other  chil- 
dren or  the  painstaking  descriptions 
of  teachers. 
And  because  Harry  Guillemette  had 

,  been  denied  the  beauty  of  skies, 
trees  and  pictures,  his  handicapped 
soul  has  grasped  eagerly  at  what  has 
come  to  him  in  other  ways.  His  ears 
have  always  been  wide  open.  Sounds 
— the  sound  of  voices,  clear  pleasant 
voices,  gruff  voices,  sharp  voices — 
all  these  have  paraded  across  his 
mind.  Footfalls  mean  more  to  him 
than  to  us.  And  music — that  is  what 
has  made  life  worth  living  for  him. 
But  when  the  kindly  women  of  the 

I  Lowell  Association  for  the  Blind 
tried  to  do  something  for  him,  they 
found  that  he  was  too  shy  to  re- 
spond. Harry  lived  the  life  of  a  re- 
cluse in  his  father's  house.  He  re- 
fused to  go  into  the  great  world  all, 


refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
people  at  all  strange  to  him.  He  re- 
fused absolutely  to  go  to  the  Perkins 
Institute  to  be  educated.  He  failed 
even  to  study  for  a  teacher  who  was 
sent  to  his  home  by  the  state  to  in- 
struct him.  There  seemed,  to  the 
women  who  went  to  visit  him,  noth- 
ing that  would  interest  him. 

Then  Mrs.  MacPhie,.  visiting  his 
home  one  day,  mentioned  music. 
Harry  immediately  became  all  ears. 
It  developed  that  Harry  could  play 
the  cornet.  His  father,  who  is  mu- 
sically-minded, had  taught  him 
that.  He  had  fingered,  for  hours  at 
a  stretch,  the  keys  of  a  player-piano 
in  his  home.  When  the  Lowell 
Lions  Club,  out  of  the  goodness  of  its 
members'  hearts,  installed  a  radio  set 
in  his  home,  Harry  promptly  became 
one  of  the  city's  leading  radio  fans. 
Not  the  kind  of  fan  who  builds  sets 
and  writes  letters  to  the  radio  edit- 
or,   but    a    silent,    devoted    fan    who 


could  hardly  be  pried  loose  from  his 
beloved  set  at  meal  times.  Friends 
would  read  over  the  programs  for 
him  every  day,  and  from  them  he 
would  plan  his  own  program.  At  no 
time  was  he  so  happy  as  when  he 
could  tune  in  on  a  pianist  of  note 
who  was  giving  a  recital. 

The  Lowell  Association  for  the 
Blind  sponsors  a  chjb  which  is  known 
as  the  Acme  Club.  It  provides  in- 
teresting speakers,  musical  programs 
and  refreshments  for  the  blind  once 
a  month.  Forty  blind  people  take  ad- 
vantage of  its  hospitality.  Harry 
was  asked  to  attend'  these  meetings. 
He  persistently  refused,  until  one 
day 'Mrs.  MacPhie  went  to  his  home 
and  announced  she  was  going  to  stay 
there  until  he  accompanied  her  to 
t-he  club  meeting.  He  finally  went  re- 
luctantly. 

But  he  has  never  had  to  be  urged 
to  go  to  the  meetings  since  that  time. 
For  at  that  first  visit,  Mrs.  MacPhie 
gave  him  an  opportunity  to  play  the 
piano.  He  played  with  such  skill  and 
feeling  that  every  one  was  sur- 
prised. He  had  picked  up  the  airs 
over  the  radio  and  had  tried  them 
out  by  ear  on  his  old  player  piano 
at  home.  He  had  become  a  skilled 
musical  without  formal  instruction  of 
any  kind. 

Now  Harry  is. one  of  the  most  ac- 
tive members  of  the  club.  He  is  a 
leader  in  everything  that  is  musical. 
He  .is  already  laying  plans  to  form  an 
orchestra  made  up  wholly  of  club 
members.  He  takes  a  more  active 
interest  in  life  and  in  all  things  per- 
taining to  it.  He- has  begun  to  for- 
get that  he  is  at  all  unlike  other 
people. 

He  is  planning  to  attend  the  ^an- 
nual outing  of  the  club  on  June*  14 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Luther  Faulkner 
in  Chelmsford  Centre  and  play  some 
of  his  favorite  selections  for  his 
friends. 
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BLIND  FOR  30  YEARS; 
MAN  OBTAINS  DIVORCE 

[Special  Dispatch  to  The  Herald] 

WORCESTER,  May  28— Judge  Cham- 
berlain  of.  probate  court  granted  a  di- 
vorce today  to  Charles  H.  Joslin  of  Win-  j 
chendon,  blind  for  30  years,  from  Cora 
E.  Joslin  of  Keene,  N.  H.  She  left  him 
in  January.  1915.  By  agreement  of  | 
counsel,  a  suit  brought  by  the  wife  was 
di&missed.  Joslin  lost  his  eyesight  in 
blasting.  He  testified  that  his  wife  said 
he  was  too  much  of  a  burden  on  her. 
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Blind  Players  to  Give  Concert 

A  group~OT*T51ind  musicians  will; 
present  a  concert  at  8:15  p.m. 
Thursday  in  the  Lyceum  theater. 
On  the  program  will  be  the  Minne- 
apolis organist,  Dr.  Frances  Rich- 
ter,  and  Virginia  Cartee  Roeplce,1 
coloratura  soprano  of  Faribault. 
Lillian  Frendeen  will  sing  three 
numbers  accompanied  by  Grace 
Edna  Hake.  Evangeline  Larson,  16, 
years  old,  will  play  several  violin; 
solos  accompanied  by  her  father, 
Merrill  A.  Larson.  Minnie  Matte-i 
son.  16  years  old,  will  sing  three; 
sor 
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Blind  Man  Wins 
Desertion  Divorce 

Winchendon,  May  29— Charles  H. 
Joslin  of  this  city,  blind  for  20! 
years,  was_  granted  a  divorce  from 
Cora  Joslin  in  Probate  Court  to-' 
day  by  Judge  Frederick  H.  Chatnber- 
lin. 

Joslin  lost  his  eyesight  when  a 
charge  of  dynamite  went  oft  pre- 
maturely while  he  was  blasting 
rocks  on  his  farm.  After  the  ac- 
cident Joslin's  wife,  he  alleged, 
moved  to  a  different  section  of  the 
town  to  live,  telling  him  he  was 
a  burden  to  her  and  she^idn't  want 
to  support  him.  they  we^e  mar 
rled  in  1889   at  Northfield,  Mass. 


May  34,  l<fe£. 


IBIT  OF  WORK 


Bridge  po-Ftr,  NeW.,^eTat3- 
AVay  31,  \<\xl. 

YOUNG  MOTHER  IS 


nrg|  Mahogany  Map  of  U. ; 

in  48  Sections  a  Feature 

at  U.  S.  Trust 


Considerable  interest  is  still 
"isnifested  in  the  exhibit  of  the  ac- 
'vities  of  the  blind  children  and 
"ar-sighted  children  of  the  local 
■^'blic  schools,  now,  being  shown 
'•i  the  windows  of  the  United  States 
Trust  Company,  at  126  Market 
street,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Junior  Lions  Club,  of  this  city. 

Included  in  the  exhibit  is  a  large  j 
mahogany    map      of      the      United ' 
States,   cut  into   forty-eight   differ- 
ent sections,   each  piece  represent-,1 
ing  a  state     of     the  union.        Thei 
larger   cities     are     represented    by 
round  silver  tacks,  while  the  capi-j 
tals  are  shown  through  the  medium  ■ 
of  pointed   gold   tacks.        The   map 
is  in  relief,  and  through  the  touch 
system  students  are  able  to  follow 
the  courses  of  the  rivers,  pick  outj 
the  lakes  as  well  as  the  mountains! 
in  the  country. 

Specimens  of  basketry  work,  car- 
pet and  rug  weaving,  the  work  of 
the  blind  students,  are  also  shown. 

The  Braille  system  of  instruction 
is  represented  by  text  tooks  as  well 
as    a    Braille   machine. 

The  blind  class  is  located  at  school 
No.  2,  undjer  the  supervision  of  Miss 
Taylor. 

In  another  window  the  exhibit, 
of  the  sight-saving  class,  also  lo- 
cated at  school  No.  2,  under  the 
supervision  of  Miss  Pettis,  is 
shown.  ,    ' 

The  specimens  of  penmanship, 
basketry  work,  and  rug  weaving  of 
this  particular  group  is  highly 
commendable,  and  can  be  favorably 
compared  with  those  of  the  other 
students. 

A  revolving  globe  map  of  the 
world  in  black  and  white,  together 
with  the  text  books  used  by  these 
students,  the  gifts  of  the  Junior 
Lyons  club,  is  a  testimonial  of  I 
their  great  interest  in  behalf  of  the 
blind  and  near-sighted  children  of 
the  local  public  schools. 


BABYWILL  LIVE 

CLYDE   MEG-IEMEE   POUKS 
IEL  ON  COALS  CAUSING:  IN- 
STANT EXPLOSION 


Death  Follows  Destruction  of  Home 
While  Blinj,  jaa  Moth^rinie, 

Babe  Will  Live 


The  toll  of  tragedy  in  a  few  short 
minutes  is  a  mother  dead,  a  babe 
suffering  from  burns,  a  home  des- 
troyed, a  distracted  husband,  parentf 
t>ereft  of  an  only  daughter  and  a 
train  of  lesser  ills,  all  because  of  a 
wife's  happy  haste  to  have  a  good 
meal  ready  to  greet  a  home  coming1 
husband. 

Mondry  afternoon  about  4:00 
o'clock,  the  fire  alarm  called  out  the 
department  to  a  small  cottage  in  the 
southwest  part  of  town  and  the  fire- 
men were  soon  there.  Mrs.  Clyde 
Meglemre  had  attempted  to  make  a 
fire  in  the  cook  stove,  and  an  instant 
explosion  had  occurred,  blowing  a 
hole  through  the  compo-board  parti- 
tion and  scattering  flames  all  oveii 
the  kitchen  which  was  also  finished 
in  compo  board.  ,The  entire  west 
part  of  the  house  and  roof  already! 
ablaze  before  the  first  neighbor  could 
reach  her  own  door  as  she  heard  the 
screams  of  the  burning  woman, 
Neighbors  ran  from  all  directions  and 
tffie»first  to  come  put  out  the  flames 
on  {he  woman's  body,  but  not  before 
T)ie  entire  surface  was  deeply  burned. 
-She  implored  them,to  get  her  baby 
JSfid  a  man  led  by  its  cries,  entered  a 
'window  and  pulling  the  bed  away 
from  the  blazing  roof,  burrowed  un- 
der covers  and  got  the  baby  which 
already  had  some  burns  from  the  in- 
tense heat  which  had  blistered  the 
veneer  on  the  piano  which  the  flames 
had  not  reached. 

Mrs.  Meglemre  was'  hurried  to  the 
hospital  by  Sheriff  Davis,  whose  car 
was  there,  talking  rationally  on  the 
way,  and  resting  satisfied  when  they 
told  her  the  baby  wa'j  all  rignt.  Hei 
burns  were  dressed  and  she  again 
and  again  said  she  had  no  pain  and 
expressed  joy  that  he  baby  was  ?afe. 
Five  hours  latar  she  sank  into  eter 
nal  rest. 

The  baby  had  been  taken  into  the 
home  of  Mr.  Yates  and  was  giiTen 
every  care,  its  face,  arm  and  hand 
had  been  burned,  though  not  deeply, 
but  the  little  one  suffered  from  these 
more  than  the  victim  did  of  the 
deeper  and  more  extensive  burns.  The 
little  one,  six  months  old,  has  been 
blind  from  birth  and  its  physTcTSn 
sjcyg-TPwill  regPTWfroni  the  burns. 

The  house  was  practically  ruined, 
the  west  half  of  it  flaming  up  in- 
stantly and  ruining  walls,  roof  and 
charring  the  remainder.  The  young 
people  had  but  lately  moved  into  the| 
house  and  while  hardly  ^et  acquaint- 


ed  with  them,  the  neighbors  said 
they  seemed  thrifty  and  happy  and 
they  remarked  how  often  they  heard 
the  young  mother  singing  or  talking 
to  her  little  one. 

The  home  had  been  kept  neat  and 
cozy  and  the  young  wife  had  started 
to  prepare  the  evening  meal  for  her 
husband,  who  returned  early  from 
work  at  Northport.  where  he  has  eto 
ployment  with  the  Burlington,  am 
had  lifted  a  two  gallon  can  contain- 
in  K  kerosene  and  poured  some  on  thf 
kindling  in  the  stove,  thinking  there 
was  no  fire  left  from  morning. 

The  result  was  an  instant  explo 
sion,  the  woman  afire,  the  house  in 
fl-imes,  a  baby  scorched.  She  rar 
screaming  outside  and  rolled  on  tin 
ground.  The  house  is  near  the  high 
way  and  the  Jiffy  Service  station,  sc 
it  was  only  a  moment  until  hel] 
came. 

The  relatives  called  here  by  fch' 
tragedy  are  being  housed  in  thi 
I.  J.  Collyer  home  in  west  Riverside 
One  of  the  two  grandmothers  wil' 
take  the  helpless  little  baby  anr" 
soon  life  will  flow  on  in  the  accus- 
tomed grooves  with  the  sad  heart- 
hidden  from  the  world,  but  none  thi 
less  sad  and  very  lonely. 


MUSI 


tigls  Give 
icert  at  the 
Lyceum 


jUto  K.  SHERMAN 

blind,  denied  the  beauty  of 
tMthinss,  are  thereby  all  the 
more  %nsitive  to  the  beauties  of 
'  harmonious  sound  and  music.  Ihis 
much  was  proven  last  night  at  a 
concert  given  by. blind  talent  in  the 
Lyceum  theater.  All  the  soloists 
were  sightless  and  had  to  be  led, 
with  uncertain  steps,  on  to  the 
stage,  while  there  were  many  blind 
also  among  the  listeners- to'  the  au- 
dience. 

The  program  was  an  ambitious 
one,  divided  into  groups  of  selec- 
tions for  organ,  voice,  violin  and 
piano.  In  some  was  felt  the  host- 
tancy  and  handicap  of  the  artist 
fating  an  unseen  audience,  but 
there  was  very  little  of  this  un- 
tertairity  when  it  came  to  manipu- 
lation of  instruments  and  outpour- 
ing of  voice.  It  was  a  fine  thing  to 
hoar  music  of  such  maturity  of  ex- 
pression and  technique  coming 
from  those  who  have  had  to  prac- 
tice without  the'aid  of  the  printed 
page  or  score. 

Dr.  Kicbtcr  Tlays 
Dr.  FrancJs .  Richter.  organist 
and  pianist,  .opened,  .the  concert 
-with  an  organ,  interpretation  of 
Wagner's  .overture  lo  "Tanu- 
haeuser,"  played  with  breadth  and 
nobility  of  feeling.  Lillian  Fren- 
deen,  soprano,  assisted  by  Grace 
Edna  Hake,  as.  accompanist,  sang 
three  light-hearted  songs,  "Wert-  I 
k    Gardener,"    "In    Spring     Time" 


and  "The  Happy  Bong."  After  a 
bit   of   unsteadiness   at    the    utart, 

.she  sang  with  warmth   and   v 
n^ss  of  expression,  with  admirable 
top   notes   and    (nobility    of     tech- 
nique. 

Evangeline    i  i    by 

Merrill  a.  Larson,  performed  sur- 
prising digital  feats  iii  three  vio- 
lin selections,  the  WilhelmJ  ar- 
rangement of  Chopin's  nocturne. 
Opus  0,  No.  2,  Cesar  Cui's  "Orien- 
tate,"  and    Schubent'e • ''L'Abellle.*' 

A  clear-throated  voice,  rising  to 
heights  of  drama,  and  lyricism,  was 
revealed  by  Mrs. '  Virginia  Cartec 
Roepke,  coloratura  soprano,  assist- 
ed by  Dr.  Rlchter  at  the  piano. 
Her  three  numbers.  "The  Rose 
Leans  Over  the  Pool,"  "Song  of 
Shepherd  Lehl"  and  "Song  of 
Kisses"  exhibited  the  range  of  her 
vocal  powers,  imbued  with  flexibil- 
ity and  brilliance  of  tone. 
Three  Chopin  ISolos 

Three  Chopin  solos  were  offered 
by  Or,  Richter,  a  performer  with 
marked  individuality  of  expression. 
The  oncturne,  opus  37,  was  impreg- 
nated with  too  much  expression,  if 
anything,  and  attenuated  to  the 
point  of  thinness.  A  prodigious, 
technique,  aided  by  a  powerful  left 
hand,  came .  impressively  to  the 
fore  in  the  Grand  Polonaise  in  A 
flat,  which  was  taken  at  a  fast  and 
ferocious  tempo. 

Miss  Minnie  Matteson,  soprano, 
sang  three,  songs,  "Would  God  I 
Were  the  Tender  Apple  Blossom," 
"A  May  Morning"  and  Speakes 
"Morning,"  with  warm  and  sympa- 
thetic expression  and  a  refreshing 
gayety  of  manner.  Miss  Matteson 
Xas  ably  accompanied  by  Miss 
^RTtle  Esterbrooks  at  the  piano. 
Tfle  concert  was  concluded  by  fur- 
ther selections  by  Miss  Larson, 
MrsYRoepke  and  Dr.  Richter. 


Bos^N,  Mass.,  tieya^L 

Tune  a,i<?*ff- 
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Coolidges  to  Attend 
Blind  Pastor's  Church 

SUPERIOR,  Wis.,  June  1  (AP) 
From  the  pulpits  of  the  Little  Con- 
gregational Church  buildings  in 
Brule  and  Lake  Nebagamon,  a  blind 
pastor  will  preach  this  summer  to  a 
congregation  that  probably  will  in- 
clude the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Sightless  and  forced  to  prepare 
his  sermons  by  laborious  work  over 
a  Bible  printed  in  the  Braille,  John 
Taylor  of  Duluth,  lay  preacher  will 
minister  to  the  spiritual  needs  of 
President  and  Mrs.  Coolidge 
,  whether  they  join  the  little  congre- 
gation at  Brule  or  go  four  miles 
farther  to  Lake  Ncbagamon. 

Taylor,  a  lay  preacher  for  35 
years,  alternates  between  the  Brule 
and  Lake  Nebagamon  congregations. 
The  little  frame  building  at  Brule 
seats  less  than  100. 


BLIND  PASTOR 
FOR  COOLIDGE 

Lay  Preacher  at  Brule  25 
Years  as  Minister 


SCPEUrOR,  Wis.,  June  1  fAPi-From 
the  pulpits  of  the  little  Congregational 
Church  buildings  in  Brule  and  Lake 
Nebagamon,  a  blind  pastor  will  preach 
this  summer  to  a  congregation  that 
probably  will  Include  the  President  of 
the  United  States, 

Sightless  and  forced  to  prepare  his 
sermons  by  laborious  work  over  a  Bible 
printed  In  the  Braille.  John  Taylor  of 
Duluth,  lay  preacher,  will  minister  to 
the  spiritual  needs  of  President  ant] 
Mrs.  Coolidge,  whether  they  join  th* 
little  congregation  at  Brule  or  go  four 
miles  farther  to   Lake  Nebagamon. 

Taylor,  a  lay  preacher  for  35  years, 
alternates  between  the  Brule  and  Lake 
Nebagamon  congregations.  Like  the 
church  at  Hermosa,  South  Dakota, 
where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coolidge  wor- 
shipped last  summer,  the  Brule  and 
Lake  Nebagamon  churches  ar-  liny 
structures.  The  little  frame  building  at 
Brule  seats  less  than  100. 


BLIND  STUDENT 

WINS  BIG  PRIZE 

William  Neil,  a  resident  student  of 
the  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School  at 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  has  just  been 
awarded  by  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh the  Bucher  traveling  scholarship 
in  Music  of  $600  a  year  for  foree  years. 
The  asylum  has  voted  an  additional 
$500  a  year  from  (the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment Fund,  which  is  to  be  given  as  long 
as  Neil  holds  the  scholarship. 


Christian   ScleHc*.    Moriitc 


or 


Tu-Ne    g.  V^Jg- 


A  New  York  Policeman 

BECAUSE  policemen  have  many 
hard  cases  to  handle  they  are 
sometimes  looked  upon  as  becoming 
hardened.  That  this  is  an  unjust  in- 
ference is  typically  instanced  by  a 
recent  incident  in  New  York  re- 
ported to  the  Sundial  by  Mrs.  W.  K. 
A  policeman,  after  a  busy  day,  was 
on  his  way  home  aboard  a  trolley 
when  he  noticed  a  blind  man  sud- 
denly stop  near  a  place  where  the 
pavement  had  been  torn  up.  A  seem- 
ingly inadequate  fence  surrounded  a 
wide  subway  excavation  just  ahead. 
The  blind  man  fumbled  wit£  his 
cane,  apprehended  some  danger,  but 
seemed  helpless  to  decide  what  to  do. 
The  policeman  stopped  the  trolley 
at  the  next  cross  street  and  was  seen 
to  rush  back  to  the  man's  aid.  Adding 
kindness  to  kindness,  the  motorman 
held  the  car  until  the  officer  could 
finish  his  errand. 


COT/CTMBT7S  O  STATT!  JOURNA' 
WRnNKapAY.  JUNE  6,   192S. 


BLIND  WRITER  OF  SONGS 
INSPIRED  BY  LITTLE  GIRL 


Al&THUIZ.   \A/.  f^S.L-UD&<o 


CHILDREN— his  friends  whom  he 
cannot  see — furnish  the  inspir- 
ation for  many  of  the  song's  of  Ar- 
thur E.  Kellogg,  blind  composer, 
who  lives  at   389   Oak  St. 

In  the  comparative  solitude  of 
sightlessness,  melodies  come  crowd- 
ing to  his  mind  which  often  are  his 
appreciation  of  the  pleasure  his 
little  friends — sometimes  his  pupils 
— give  him.  A 

Thus,  when   Mr.   Kellogg  because 


acquainted  with  the  family  of  Pro- 
fessor Cedrlc  "W.  Lemont,  162  Hub- 
bard Ave.,  he  met  Sheila,  6,  and  her( 
name  sounded  in  his  mind  until  Hi 
became  a  song.  "Sheila,"  with 
words  and  music  by  Mr.  Kellogg, 
has  been  accepted  by  a  publisher1 
and  will  appear  within  a  few 
months. 


BLIND   FROLIC   AT   PICNIC 


Here  is  one  scene  at  the  picnic  for  the 
blind  of  the  city  in  Assiniboine  Park  Saturday. 
Jt  is  a  three-legged  race  in  which  each  team 


was  made  up  of  a  blind  man  and  a  sh 
A  large  crowd  attended  the  picnjfi^fnd 
list  of  sports  events  was  rui 


girl 

Ions 
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Blind  Man  Goes 
9000  Miles  Ledby 
Police  Dog  Only 

Vanderbilt  Student  Plans 

to  Train  Others  Along 

Same  Lines 


[Special  Dispatch  to  The  Herald] 

NEW  YORK,  June  11— Having  ar- 
rived safely  today  on  the  Cunard  liner 
Tuscania,  guided  and  protected  by  his 
specially  trained  German  police  dog 
after  a  trip  of  9000  miles  made  without 
human  companion,  Maurice  Frank,  20- 
year-old  blind  student  of  Vanderbilt 
University,  said  that  he  was  going  to 
lorganize,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Eustis,  formerly  of  Radnor,  Pa.,  and 
now'  of  Vevey,  Switzerland,  trainers  of 
the  animal,  a  charitable  organization 
known  as  the  Seeing  Eye  Association. 

Its  purpose  would  be,  he  said,  to  im- 
port similar  dogs  for  the  use  of  the 
blind. 

"It  took  five  weeks  of  careful  train- 
ing on  the  part  of  Mr.  Eustis  to  teach 
the  dog  what  her  duties  were  to  be.  and 
another  five  to  train  me  how  to  be  guid- 
ed," he  said.  "Now  I  can  move  through 
the  heaviest  traffic  without  any  trouble. 
The  dog  not  only  is  intelligent  enough 
to  guide  me  through  a  crowd  of  people, 
but  is  strong  enough  in  an  emergency 
to  pull  me  out  of  the  way  of  an  ap- 
proaching person,  or  if  necessary  to 
push  him  out  of  my  path." 

On  the  deck  of  the  liner,  Mr.  Frank 
demonstrated  the  animal's  ability.  She 
pushed  away  several  who  were  asked 
to  run  at  him  and  then  guided  hir- 
through  a  narrow  opening  as  they  ap- 
'proached  in  a  group. 
!  Mr.  Frank  said  that  when  the  society 
got  under  way  dogs  would  be  supplied 
to  blind  people  at  no  more  than  the 
cost  of  breeding  and  training  and  where 
circumstances  seemed  to  warrant  it  at 
even  less. 

Mr.    Frank    who    has:    succeeded    in 


I  [working  his  way  through  college  since 
he  became  blind  about  four  years  ago 
said  that  now  that  he  owned  this  dog, 
he  felt  as  if  his  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence had  been  signed. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eustis  are  well  known 
socially  in  this  country,  Mr.  Eustis  be- 
ing a  cousin  of  Thomas  Hitchcock,  the 
polo  player. 


CrvTistLail  SaiewufcMortJTot-. 


G!iT<-*tauM  ScleNce  Mon'lTot. 


JaNe    la,  iqafl. 


Seeing 


Los  Angeles 

WHILE  attending  a  Sunday 
service  in  a  small  town  in  the 
oil  fields,  a  city  dweller  was 
profoundly  touched  and  inspired  by 
the  bearing  of  an  elderly  gentle- 
man in  the  congregation  who  had 
lost  his  eyesight,  and  by  the  cour- 
tesy and  kindness  bestowed  upon 
him  by  two  young  ushers,  local  high 
school  boys. 

The  clothes  of  the  little  man  were 
heartbreakingly  threadbare,  but  so 
clean,  so  well  brushed!  The  worn 
shoes  were  polished,  and  a  wisp  of 
ragged  snow-white  handkerchief 
peeked  from  his  coat  pocket.  He 
stood  erectly,  pink  face  shining,  for 
the  hymns,  and  listened  with  eager 
attention  to  the  reading  from  the 
desk.  At  the  close  of  the  service  the 
young  ushers  put  him  in  their  car 
and  drove  away  with  him. 

Later  the  city  dweller  discovered 
the  erect  figure  of  the  little  man  on 
a  crowded  street  corner  of  her  own 
busy  metropolis,  earning  his  living 
in  the  best  way  he  knew,  grinding 
out  quaint  melodies  on  a  small  street 
organ.  His  pink  face  was  shining, 
his  blue  eyes  looked  straight  for- 
ward cheerily  without  a  hint  of  self- 
pity  or  dejection;  he  was  as  expec- 
tant of  his  supply  as  any  bright-eyed 
sparrow. 

The  city  dweller  dropped  a  coin 
into  the  little  tin  cup  with  a  sense 
of  gratitude  and  humility,  feeling 
that  those  dimmed  blue  eyes  per- 
haps saw  things  that  many  who 
walked  in  high  places  would  give 
much  to  see. 


Tv 


u_n&    14,  \°i*.%. 


Brotherhood 

MRS.  L.  B.,  Carmel,  N.  Y.,  shares 
with  the  Sundial  the  quiet  be- 
neficence of  a  family  which  under- 
took to  supply  winter  clothing  and 
Christmas  cheer  to  a  family  in  which 
there  were  nine  children.  The  need 
was  uncovered  when  a  young  girl 
was  asked  if  she  would  make  a  drese 
for  a  blind  girl.  The  mother  of  the 
former  investigated  the  case,  and  she 
reported  conditions  to  her  own 
family  of  seven  children.  Each  child 
was  so  eager  to  share  some  article 
of  clothing  and  toys,  that  the  needs 
of  the  larger  family  were  soon  met. 


Coll/LNSVLltt.,  OkXn.,  News. 


MAY  MOVE  SCHOOL  FOR 

y.    i      *      BLIND  C^HTILUKEN  HERE 



"  It  Vttas  been  rumored  here  during 
the  past  few  days  that  the  school  for 
blind  children,  which  is  now  located 
at  Sand  Springs,  may  be  moved  to 
Collinsville. 

A  man  was  here  Thursday  and 
Sunday  of  last  week  who  is  reported 
to  have  talked  with  some  local  peo- 
ple regarding  the  proposed  change. 
He  stated  he  would  be  back  again 
soon  and  would  perhaps  then  mak 
known  definite  plans  regarding  tl 
changing  of  the  location  of  ifie 
school. 


TiVUa,  Okla.,Wf)r1'a. 
^Tu-Ne  at,  iqa.'g. 

TINY  BUSINESS  MAN 
GETS  NEEDED  AID 


The  Literary  Digest  for  June  23,  1928 


'Business  Manager'  for  Blind  Sales- 

j  man  Is  Sent  to  Father's 

Bedside. 


a  business  man,  is  14-year-j 
o|l  Tommie!  When  his  father  was 
ricken  with  paralysis  and  couldn't 
earn  a  living  Tommie  became  busi- 
ness manager  for  i  liliTnl" wnwili  1ji_i 
gqes,^  through    the    country    selling 

Tommie's  business  was  to  drive 
the  car,  guide  the  blind  man  from! 
house  to  house,  take  'the  money.i 
make  change,  arrange  for  lodging 
and  all  other  little  incidentals.  Hi's} 
salary  was  ?5  a  week  and  expenses.! 

Each  week  Tommie  sent  a  $5 1 
money  order  to  his  aged  parents  in 
a  little  Texas  town.  Then  word| 
came  that  the  father  was  growing' 
■worse  and  wanted  to  see  his  son.       I 

Tommie  was  faced  with  the1 
problem  of  quitting  his  job  which 
enabled  him  to  send  his  salary  .reg- 
ularly to  his  parents  and  go  to  his 
father,  or  continuing  his  business 
venture. 

He  finally  reached  the  decision 
that  he  would  go  home  to  his  fa- 
ther; then  arose  the  difficulty  of 
getting  there. 

Tuesday  Tommie  dropped  into 
the  Fa.mily  Welfare  society  head- 
quarters, and  in  a  business-like! 
manner  explained  his  difficulties. 
He  wanted  transportation  to  return 
home  and  told  his  story. 

The  boy's  story  was  straight- 
forward, but  Miss  Grace  Cone,  sec- 
retary, was  a  bit  skeptical  until  she 
had  verified  the  statements.  Tom-! 
mie  was  very  young,  she  thought,' 
to  have  taken  on  so  much  responsi-l 
bility. 

Correspondence  with  the  author- 
ities in  the  boy's  home  confirnjed 
the  father's  illness,  and  Tuesaayi 
night  the  youth  left  for  his  fathlr'a 
bedside. 
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Wife  Pushed  Him  Into 
Creek,  Blind  Man  Says 

NORWALK,  Ct.,  June  21  (AP)  — 
Found  knee-deep  in  a  muddy  creek 
early  today,  Roy  Kendall,  49,  told 
police  that  his  wife  had  led  him 
to  the  bank  and  pushed  him  in. 
Kendall,  who  is  blind,  was  taken  to 
a  hospital  suffering  from  exposure. 

Mrs.  Kendall  who  was  found  sev- 
eral hours  later,  said  that  her  hus- 
band fell  into  the  creek  but  did 
not  explain  why  she  failed  to  sum- 
mon aid.  She  was  held  for  further 
questioning. 


P.  &  A.  photograph 


FOR  "SUNDAY-GO-TO-MEETING"  MORNINGS 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coolidge  may  have  any  pew  they  fancy  in  this  little  Congregational  Church  of 
Brule,  where  the  blind  pastor  preaches. 


P.  &  A.  photograph 

THE  BLIND  PASTOR  OF  THE  LOCAL  CHURCH 

The  Rev.  John  Taylor,  of  Duluth,  who  preaches  in  Brule  on  Sunday 
mornings,  will  probably  have  the  Presidential  party  in  his  congregation. 


•  RIAT  PALL*   (MONT.)    TRIBUNE 
JUNE  24,  1928 


BLIND  BROOM 
MAKER  VISITS 
STATEPOINTS 

Williston   Man   Earns  Living 

From  Product;  Is  Student 

of  Affairs 


Special  to  The  Tribune. 

WOLF  POINT,  June  33.— A  blind 
man  visited  Wolf  Point  this  week. 
Since  Montana  became  the  "big  white 
spot  on  the  map,"  there  have  been 
literally  dozens  of  the  lame  and 
blind,  epileptics  and  consumptives, 
who  have  worked  the  Great  Northern 
railway  main  line  towns,  In  some 
places  reaping  a  good  harvest  of 
quarters  and  half  dollars.  Their  line 
of  approach  and  appeal  is  as  mono- 
tonously similar  as  are  their  blue- 
backed   subscription  lists. 

But  C.  D.  Kauffman,  Wllllston's 
blind  broom  maker,  is  'not  of  this 
fraternity.  He  will  talk  weather, 
crops,  politics,  religion  or  current  is- 
sues of  the  day,  but  he  makes  no 
reference  to  his  Infirmity.  He  is  a 
business  man,  selling  products  of  his 
factory.  Year  after  year  he  makes 
his  regular  routes,  selling  brooms  he 
makes  during  winter  months.  Last 
winter  he  made  400  brooms,  and  they 
were  all  sold  by  May, 

He  Is  now  on  his  way  to  Whitefish 
and  Kalispell  and  expects  to  dispose 
of  his  present  stock  of  24  dozen 
brooms  on  the  way.  From  October, 
1926,  to  October,  1927,  he  sold  1,020 
brooms. 

"I  average  one  sale  out  of  every 
12  or  15  calls,"  he  says,  "so  you  see 
I  called  on  a  lot  of  people  in  that 
time.  Occasionally  there  Is  a  day 
when  I  don't  make  a  .sale,  but  there 
is  rarely  a  day  passes  that  I  don't 
meet  some  interesting  people  to  talk 
to." 

Mr.  Kauffman,  -who  has  been  blind 
since  youth,  attended  school  In 
Kansas  and  Iowa,  completing  his 
course  at  Vinton  la.,  in  1892.  In 
1909,  he  homestea'ded  near  Williston, 
proving  up  on  his  claim  in  1918.  This 
is  pasture  land  and  nets  him  a  small 
income.  He  has  a  small  house  at 
Williston  but  has  the  plans  drawn 
for  a  larger  house,  which  he  plans  to 
build  this  fall.  The  basement  will 
serve  as  his  living  quarters  and 
broom  factory,  and  he  will  rent  the 
upper   part   of   the   house. 

Mr  Kauffman  reads  Braille  books 
and  lias  a  keen  Interest  in  history  and 
current  events.  He  has  a  remarkable 
memory  and  Is  an  interesting  conve 
satlonallst. 


TUESDAY,  JUNE  26,  1928 

BLIND  LAY  PREACHER  OF  BRULE 
WHOM  COOLIDGE  HEARD  ON  SUNDAY 


LEFT  TO  BIGHT— JOHN  TAYLOR  OF  BRULE.  WIS,  PRESIDENT  COOLIDGE  AND 
REV  R.  ERNEST  BATES  OF  SUPERIOR.  WIS 
This  cicture  was  made  immediately  after  President  Coolidt'e  had  escorted  from 
the  little  Congrecrational  church  at  Brule  its  blind  lay  preacher.  John  Taylor,  whom 
the  President  heard  preach  on  his  first  Sunday  in  the  North  Woods.  Rev  Mr  Bayes 
will  be  recog-nlaed  by  hundreds  as  a  pastor  three  or  four  years  agro  at  North  Beverly, 
Mass. 


0 


San  {vaweLsc.o.Cal.,Exa»ALr<eip. 


Sixteen-year-old  entrant  to  the 
University  of  CaJlfornia  In  1895. 

Only  girl  graduate  from  Hastings 
Law  School  in  1900. 

Sensational  girl  orator  in  political 
campaigns. 

For  three  and  a  half  years  a  fas- 
cinating mystery  singer,  known  In 
vaudeville  as  "The  Lady  of  the 
Green  Veil." 

Today  she  is  acclaimed  as  the 
principal  whose  efforts  recently  ob- 
tained a  State  school  for  the  blind 
at  Berkeley — Madame  Christine  La 
Barraque. 


Illness  completely  robbed  her, of 
her  sight  when  she  was  a  tiny  child 
in  Bordeaux,  France.  Yet  she  has 
had  a  career  of  astonishing  dis- 
tinction among  the  women  of  her 
generation, 

"We  see  with  our  brains,  not  our 
eyes,"  she  said  yesterday.  Then,  as 
If  sensing  a  lack  of  conviction  In 
her  hearers,  she  gestured  across  her 
room  In  the  Washington  Hotel,  at 
the  radio:    "See!" 

"Lefty  Hufft  at  the  plate— Wil- 
son's winding  up  for  a  fast  one. 
He  lets  It  go — wow!  A  hit!  He's 
safe!"    came   over   the    radio. 

"Now  tell  me  you  don't  see  that 
ball  game,"  laughed  Mme.  Le  Bar- 
raque. "Radio  is  teaching  a  lot  of 
people  how  to  see  with  their 
brains." 

It  was  on  the  subject  of  the  San 
Francisco  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
Inc.,  which  she  recently  organized, 
over  which  Mme.  La  Barraque  grew 
enthusiastic. 

"The  State  spends  thousands  of 
dollars  educating  blind  people,  and 
then  turn3  them  into  the  world  with 
nothing  to  do. .  Our  work  is  to  help 
find  jobs  for  them,  and  we  want  all 
San  Francisco  to  help  us."      ^^ 


A 


■ 


We  See  With  Our  Brains!' 


MME.  CHRISTINE  LA  BARRAQUE,  who  helped  obtain  a 
school  for  the  blind  at  Berkeley,  shown  before  her  radio, 
which  she  insists  is  helping  many  sightless  persons  "to 
see  with  their  brains." 


rou  Can  Try  to  See 
Through  Mask 
Yourself. 


Hayward  Thompson,  wizard  of. 
the  blindfold,  is  ready  for  his  in- 
spiring  exhibition   Saturday  noon. 

He  announced  through  his  man- 
ager, William  G.  Fisher,  that  he 
would  give  the  readers  of  The  Des- 
eret  News  the  same  exhibition  that 
has  caused  the  press  of  the  coun- 
try to  acclaim  him  the  most  un- 
usual exhibitor  appearing  in  pub- 
lic today. 

Hayward  Thompson  is  here  to 
entertain  you  and  his  show  ia  spon- 
sored by  The  Deseret  News. 

Thompson,  today,  stated  that  he 
would  be  delighted  to  visit  with  the 
inmates  and  workers  in  the  work- 
shop for  the  blind,  on  Regent  street. 
He  anticipates  a  visit  to  the  work- 
shop -tomorrow,  during  which  he 
will  relate  his  many  experiences  in 
visiting  various  institutions  in 
America  that  are  helping  the  blind 
to  help  themselves.  '    • 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  un- 
canniness  of  the  exhibition,  one  has 
to  use  the  imagination.  Just  im- 
agine yourseli  completely  blind- 
folded! No  question  about  that. 
Vou  will  have  ample  opportunity  to 
examine  the  bandage  and  its  mode 
of  application. 

Then — after  you  imagine  all  light 
being  shut  out. from  your  normal 
sense  of  sight — imagine  yourself 
behind  the  steering  wheel  of  an  au- 
tomobile, coursing  over  the  congest- 
ed thoroughfares  of — for  instance — • 
Los  Angeles,  California!  Could  you 
do  it?  We  guess  your  reply. 
Mask  on  Exhibition. 
The  mask  that  will  b»  used  to 
obscure  the  vision  of  Thompson  is 
now  on  exhibition  in  the  show- 
window  of  Anderson  &  Company, 
jewelers,  263  south  Main  street.  You 
are  privileged  to  examine  the  mask 
if  you  care  to.  And  if  you  are  on 
hand  at  the  start  of  the  exhibition, 
Saturday,  noon,  you  will  be  availed 
the  opportunity  of  trying  it  on 
yourself — to  see  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  light  to  penetrate  its 
opaque  folds. 

Car  on  Streets. 
Thompson's  Hupmobile  sedan  is 
attracting  considerable  attention  on 
the  streets  and  the  Hyland  Motor 
company,  Intermountain  distribu- 
tors for  Hupmobile  motor  cars,  57 
south  State  street,  announce  that 
Thompson  will  finish  his  exhibition, 
right  inside  or  out  in  front  of  their 
showroom  Saturday. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  drive 
Hayward  Thompson  will  tell  his 
personal  story  to  the  crowd.  Rec- 
ord crowds  are  anticipated  at  the 
finish  and — it  is  suggested  that  you 
watch  for  the  official  route  of  the 
drive — whioh  will  be  printed  in  to- 
morrow's edition  of  Tho  Deseret 
New?. 


Hajward  Thompson,  who  understands  the  laws  of  light  and  color   is    here    shown    lecturing    to    the 
blind  in  the  lighthouse  for  the  Blind  ,  New  Orleans — New  Orleans  Item-Tribune  Photo- 


T3» fi*i"o n,   Mass. ,  t( eral^, . 


FRIDAY,  JUNE  39,  1928 

Blind  Man  Playing  on  Saw 

Blocks  Downtown  Traffic 

A  novelty  in  mendicant's  music  made 
ItS  appearance  on  downtown  streets  in 
the  playing— until  the  player  was  asked 
to  move  on — of  a  blind  fiddles  on  a  saw. 
The  musician  bowed  various  airs  on  the 
back  of  the  flexed  saw  after  the  manner 
of  similar  "acts"  on  the  vaudeville  stage, 
producing  notes  of  such  vibration  as  to 
resemble  a  soprano  voice.  The  novelty 
;and  the  fact  that  the  player  was  sightless, 
netted  a  good  income,  from  the  crowd 
during  the  luncheon  hour.  Pedestrial 
traffic  was  blocked  at  the  Old  South  Meet- 
ing House  until  a  policeman  asked  the 
player  to  move. 


DIRT   OFTEN   CAUSE    OF  EYE   DIS- 
ORDERS 

Dr.   N.   B.   Harmon    holds    lack    of 
cleanliness    and    repeated   exposure    to'; 
dirt  largely  responsible  for  many  of  the  ] 
common     eye     disorders.     New     born 

babies,  in  addition  to  the  quickly  blind- 
ing gonococcal  infection  of  the  eyes, 
are  subject  to  mild  infections  of  this 
organ.  They  frequently  have  a  little 
"matter"  in  the  corner  of  the  eye,  a 
little  redness,  or  the  lids  stick.  This 
is  the  result  of  a  mild  infection  which 
occurs  because  the  face  is  washed  in 
the  same  water  or  with  the  same  cloth 
used  for  other  parts  of  the  body.  Babies 
would  have  less  eye  trouble  if  nurses 
were  cleaner  in  their  methods. 

Older  children  are  subject  to  mild 
eye  troubles,  due  also  in  great  measure 
to  a  lack  of  cleanliness.  They  have  red 
lids,  "lids  sticking,"  "matter  in  the  cor- 
ner." As  a  rule,  this  is  mild,  but  oc- 
casionally it  results  in  some  scar  tissue 
and  some  opacity  of  the  cornea.  Some 
of  this  trouble  results  from  the  com- 
mon use  cf  towels  and  other  washing 
facilities;  some  of  it  from  lack  of 
cleanliness. 

Much  of  it  comes  from  eye  strain  due 
to  not  wearing  glasses  when  glasses  are 
needed,  and  to  reading  in  a  glare  or 
with  too  little  light.  Some  of  it  is  due 
to   measles.     Considerable   eye   trouble 


in  children  is  due  to  decay  of  the  first 
teeth.  The  teoth  and  the  eyes  are 
hooked  together  rather  closely  by  one 
of  the  important  face  nerves. 

The  milder  eye  troubles  of  older 
people  are  also  generally  avoidable  by 
improving  one's  environment  or  habits. 
Living  in  dusty  air,  particularly  where 
there  is  glare,  •  may  be  a  factor  in 
cataract.  At  least,  the  great  preva- 
lence of  cataract  in  India  points  that 
way.  Heat  and  eye  strain  are  alsc 
factors  in  the  formation  of  cataract. 

In  nystagmus  there  is  an  inability  to 
hold  the  eyeball  steady,  which  restless- 
ness makes  work  difficult  or  impossible. 
Strain  and  dirt  cause  it,  and  change  of 
habit  is  the  only  cure. 

Dr.  Harmon  thinks  much  of  the  minor 
eye  trouble  in  adults  is  the  result  of 
constipation  and  related  bad  digestion 
habits.  He  attributes  much  of  it  to 
.pyorrhea.  We  may  hold  on  to  a  pyor- 
rhea tooth  at  the  expense  of  eye  trouble 
as  well  as  of  rheumatism.  Living  in 
an  atmosphere  which  reeks  with  tobacco 
smoke  is  given  by  Dr.  Harmon  as  one 
cause  of  minor  eye  troubles. 

Arcus  senilis  is  a  condition  in  which 
there  is  a  whitish  area  in  what  is  called 
"the  pupil."  This  is  said  to  be  a  sign 
of  age.  It  is  now  known  that  the  white 
cloud  called  arcus  is  composed  of  choles- 
terin,  and  the  diet  may  be  a  factor  ir: 
causing  it  to  deposit  in  the  eyeball. 
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AUTOIST  GIVES 
UP  HIS  LICENS 


Cohasset  Man  Acts  When 

Eyes  Fail— Fined  $20 

After  Crash 


Richard  C.  Thompson,  28,  of  Main 
street.  Cohasset,  voluntarily  turned  in 
his  license  and  his  automobile  registra- 
tion to  Registrar  Parker  when  he 
learned  from  an  eye  specialist  that  his 
eyesight  was  failing,  but  he  was  found 
guilty  of  reckless  driving  in  municipal 
court  today  and  was  fined  $20. 

Testimony  showed  that  on  June  30 
Thompson  crashed  into  an  automobile 
at  Shawmut  avenue  and  Brookline 
street.  Two  men  in  the  other  car  were 
injured.  Policeman  Yates  arrested 
Thompson.  The  latter  told  the  court 
that  two  days  after  that  accident  he  hit 
a  telephone  pole.  From  his  description 
of  that  accident,  it  appeared  that  he 
never  saw  the  pole.  He  decided  his 
eyes  were  bad,  went  to  a  specialist  and 
learneu  that  his  eyes  were  failing. 
Whereupon  he  ceased  driving. 


NEW   YORK    HERALD-TRIBUNE 


jul  i   \m 


The  Munson  School  of  Music  of 
Brooklyn  will  award  two  scholarships 
for  the  blind  this  year,  as  in  previous 
years. 

The  Maren  Lee  Scholarship  in  mem- 
ory of  Mrs.  Henry  H.,Lee  will  be  award- 
ed to  Oliver  Compton. 

The  Buckout  Scholarship  will  prob- 
ably be  awarded  to  George  Jarrell.  Both 
boys  are  from  the  Sunshine  Home  for 
the  Blind. 


JULY     1,     1928 


BLIND  MAN  ATTENDS  BALL  GAMES 
-LEGISLATURE  CRIBBAGE  CHAMP 


William  Bissett. 


PORTLAND,  June. 30— William  Bissett 
Is  at  every  New  England  league  played 
at  Bayside  Park.  "So's  a  lot  of  other 
men,"  says  someone.  True,  but  it  is  dif- 
ferent with  them  than  with  Mr.  Bis- 
sett. He's  blind;  can't  see  a  thing,  yet 
he  gets  as  much  fun  out  of  the  games 
as   any   other   rooter'  there   assembled. 

"Why  not,"  says  he,  "can't  1  hear 
the  umpire  call  balls  and  strikes?  You 
bet  I  can!  I  hear  the  crack  of  the  bat 
and  ball  when  the  man  at  the  plate 
connects  and   the   yelling  of  the   crowd 


makes  known  to  me  whether  it  is  a  fair 
hit  or  not;  also  whether  it  is  a  single, 
double,  triple  or  a  homer.  I  can  tell 
by  the  way  they  yell,  whether  it  is  a 
fly  or  a  ground  hit,  whether  it  is 
caught,  muffed  or  fumbled  and  whether 
the  runner  is  safe  and  how.  In  that 
way  I  can  keep  a  pretty  good  Idea  of 
how  the  game  is  going  and  so  have,  a 
fine  afternoon   at   the  grounds." 

He  also  attends  all  boxing  matches 
held  in  Portland  and  while  he  can't' 
see  the  fighters,  declares  that  he  hears 
what  is  going  on  and  so  gets  a  great 
"kick"    out  of  the   sport. 

Mr.  Bissett  was  stricken  16  years  ago. 
So  far  as  he  or  any  of  his  friends  knew 
he  was  in  perfect  health  and  all  his 
ofeans  were  normal.  In  a  flash,  a  sec- 
ond, he  was  blind.  He  could  not  see  a 
thing  and  never,  has,  from  that  time. 
He  has  consulted  many  experts.  Not 
one  has  been  able  to  help  him.  Nearly 
all  agree  that  they  do  not-  know  what 
caused  his  affliction  and  say  that  it  is 
possible  his  sight  will  return  as  sudden- 
ly as  it  went.  They  hold  out  little 
hope,    however. 

This  has  not  caused  Mr.  Blss.ett  to 
become  hopeless  or  helpless.  He  is  one; 
of  the  most  cheerful  of  men  and  is 
welcomed  in  all  parties.  He  was  a 
member  Of  the  Portland  delegation  in 
the  Legislature  of  1927  and  is  renominat- 
ed for  the  1929  session.  At  Augusta, 
during  that  session  he  was  the  crack 
cribbage  player  of  the  182  men  compos- 
ing House  and  Senate.  He  plays  with 
a  specially  indexed  pack  of  cards  and 
can  count  a  cribbage  hand  as  fast  as 
any  man  possessed  of  his  eyesight. 
Mr.  Bissett's  philosophy  of  life  is: 
"Don't  go  around  telling  what  a 
tough  lot  your  life  is.  There  isn't  a 
man  in  the  world,  high  or.  low,  but 
down  deep  in  himself  has  some  trouble. 
We  don't  know  what  it  is,  but  he  has 
it.  If  we  start  telling  him  ours  i\ 
doesn't  interest  him,  especially  if  we're 
croaking.  Say  nothing  about  your 
trouble,  be  cheerful,  he'll  know  your 
trouble  and  go  the  limit  to  help  you." 


MASONIC  LIGHT  FOR  THE  BLIND 

What  is  said  to  be  the  first  Masonic  book  ever  printed  for  the  blind, 
"The  Lost  Keys  of  Masonry,"  by  Manly  Hall,  has  recently  been  published, 
using  the  Braille  letters. 


Transportation  for  the 
Blind  Folk 

Sir, — Replying  to  Mr.  Myles'  enquiry  regard- 
ing free  transportation  for  the  blind  of  Van- 
couver anil  district,  this  matter  has  been  taken 
up  with  the  B.  C.  Electric  Railway  officials  on 
several  occasions,  and  while  they  have  been  very 
considerate  of  the  blind  in  many  ways,  so  far 
have  not  granted  the  privilege  of  "free  rides." 

When  the  great  handicap  of  blindness  is  con- 
sidered, and  the  fact  that  most  blind  people  have 
the  added  expense  of  pay.'ng  a  guide  and  his 
fare,  the  granting  of  passes  on  street  cars  and 
railways  would  prove  a  benefit. 

Possibly  the  City  Council  could  add  a  clause 
to  the  charter  when  it  is  renewed,  allowing  blind 
persons  the  right  of  free  travel. 
WESTERN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
Per  Maurice  W.  Buck,  secretary-treasurer. 
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BUlSHQViDE  ASSISTS  400 

VISITORS  DAILY  IN  LANSING 

_x -a 

E.  J.  THomas,  Injured  During  War,  Points  Out 

Places  of  Interest  in  Tour  of 

Capital  City 


UN(0  301     • 

SIGHTLESS  EYES  THAT 
SEE  IMMORTAL  THINGS 


I  Lansing,  July  7.— Through  the 
'eyes"  of  a  blind  man  400  people, 
i-om  all  parts  of  the  world,  daily 
see  the  Michigan  state  capltol  and 
japital   city. 

j"  E.  J.  Thomas,  whose  sight  was 
lestroyed  in  a  munitions  explosion 
luring  the  World  war,  guides  vis- 
itors through  the  Capitol  dome. 
With  unerring  accuracy  he  points 
iut  the  items  interes,  relates  the 
History  of  the  building,  the  city 
md  the  state,  and  answers  both 
by  word  *  and  gesture  every 
luestion    put   to    him. 

"Over  there,"  says  the  blind 
»uide,  pointing  east  directly  down 
Miehigan-ave,  "where  the  two 
smokestacks  loom  in  the  distance, 
is  Michigan  state  college.  To  your 
-ight  you  see  a  big  white  structure 
with  nq,  windows  in  this  side.  That 
is  the  Masonic  Temple."  His  fin- 
ger always  points  straight  at  the 
;Object  mentioned. 

Tells  Exact  Time 
"Here  to  your  left  you  see  a 
stone  building  with  a  large  clock 
on  it.  Look  carefully  and  you 
will  see  that  the  hand;-,  indicate 
it  is  now  2:45."  While  the  listeners 
marvel  at  the  accuracy  of  the 
time  calculation  an  observing  per- 
son may  see  that  the  hand  of  the 
i  guide  is  on  his  watch,  which,  is 
so  constructed  that  he  can  feel  the 
time. 

Thomas  gets  a  tremendous 
"kick"  out  of  his  job.  He  chuck- 
led merrily  while  relating  his  ex- 
perience earlier  in  the  day  with 
an  obese — perhaps  he  said  "fat" 
— woman.  "You  should  go  up  that 
narrow  stairway  just  in  front  of 
you,"  Thomas  told  the  woman. 
"It  is  a  wonderful  reducing  exer- 
cise." The  woman  promptly 
handed  him  a  half  dollar  with  the 
request  for  the  secret  knowledge 
that  she  was  in  need  of  reducing 
lexercises. 

'I  may  be  blind  but  that  doesn't 
mean  I  must  be  dumb,"  he  replied. 
'You  wouldn't  notice,  perhaps, 
that  a  fleshy  person  breathes  quite 
differently  from  other  people.  You 
don't  need  to  notice  it,  because 
you  can  determine  that  fact  with 
your  eyes.  Well,  I  am  just  as 
interested  in  those  things  as  you 
are,  but  I  have  to  find  these  things 
out  in  different  ways.  I  tell  a  fat 
person  by  the  action  of  the  lungs. 
Also  I  get  a  lot  of  information 
about  my  callers  through  the  sense 
of  smell. 

Identifies  Callers 
"That  doesn't  mefen,''  the  guide 
hastily  explained,  "that  they  do 
not  pay  proper  attention  to  their 
personal  cleanliness.  But  all  peo- 
ple   have    different    odors,    just    as 


they  have  different  voices,  and  I 
often  identify  my  caller  before  a 
word  has  been  spoken." 

A  pointing  finger  accompanies 
word  of  mouth  as  the  guide 
answers  the  many  questions  put 
to  him  by  visitors  as  to  the  iden- 
tity of  various  buildings  and  fields. 

"What  is  that  group  of  buildings 
with  the  white  roofs  over  there?" 
(The  reporter  indicates  with  a 
point  of  his  finger  which  of  course 
the  guide  cannot  see.) 

"That,"  he  replies  without  hesi- 
tation. "Is  the  industrial  school. 
They  used  to  call  it  the  reform 
school,  then  a  new  governor 
[changed  it  to  the  industrial  school, 
and  now,  under  our  present  gov- 
ernor, it  is  the  boys'  vocational 
school." 

"And  this  new  building  with  the 
red  steel  girders?" 

"Why,  that  is  the  new  water  and 
'light    building." 

Has  Good  Income 

The  first  impression  of  the  re- 1 
porter,  who  happens  into  the  tower 
[when  no  one  is  there,  is  that  it  | 
must  be  a  lonesome  dismal  job  ioc[ 
,a.  sightless  man,  selling  his  curios, 
jfor  a  meagre  living,  and  blind  to 
[his  surroundings.  But  when  he 
learns  that  an  average  of  400  peo- 
jple  daily  climb  to  the  dome  and 
are  shown  the  surroundings  by 
this  canny  individual,  the  feeling 
of  sympathy  turns  to  one  of  ad- 
miration. He  learns  soon  also  that 
,the  income  is  not  so  paltry.  In 
addition  to  frequent  tips  from 
travelers  Thomas  sold  10,000  ar- 
ticles, from  his  stock  of  pictures, 
mirrors,  etc.,  in  192  7.  He  is  mak- 
ing a  very  good  living.  He  knows 
more  about  Lansing — figuratively 
he  sees  more  of  the  city,  in  all 
probability — than  other  person 
among  the  85,000  inhabitants. 
With  this  impression  vividly  in 
mind,  the  .visitor  instinctively  gets 
'a  feeling  of  chagrin  at  the  inade- 
quate manner  in  which  he  avails 
himself  of  the  possibilities  of  his 
own   five   senses. 

Thomas,  however,  is  too  di- 
plomatic to  leave  his  guests  with 
this  impression.  "You  have  your 
eyes  and  do  not  need  to  develop 
your  other  'enses  as  I  have,"  he 
tells  them  graciously.  "If  you 
were  to  be  blinded  tomorrow  you 
too  would  have  to  resort  to  your 
four  remaining  facilities  to  obtain 
that  knowledge  which  you  nc 
longer  can  gain  through  vision. 
But  do  not  waste  your  time  in 
sympathy  for  me.  I  see  all  or 
nearly  all  that  you  do;  I  merely 
see  j,t  through   different   eyes." 


A^"  :l.  "■"  '  '     ""       ••  '*•"     ■** 


DAVID    KANE 

Inspired  by  a  story  that  appeared 
in  the  Hudson  Dispatch  on  Jun-3  30 
(about  David  Kane,  14-year-old  in- 
mate of  St.  Joseph's  Home  for  the 
Blind,  who  was  graduated  from  the 
school  with  high  honors,  Elmer 
Ellsworth  Ford,  the  Jersey  City 
poet,  has  written  a  beautiful  poem. 
It  was  inspired  by  the  boy's  cour- 
ageous determination  to  get  a 
higher  education.  The  poem  fol- 
lows: 

A     BLIND     BOY'S     PHOTOGRAPH 

Within  your  silent  eyes  there  seems  to  live 
A  flaming  lamp  to  burn  beyond  a  wall: 
A    touch    of  ...something    twilight    shadows 
give 
Tq   lovely   pictures   in    the    still   night- 
fall. 

For  well   wye   know   the   loveliness   is   there 
Hidden    by   the   curtain    of    the   night; 
But   you   have   found   the   darkness   every- 
where., 
(The  'dawn  is  long  in  coming  with  its 
light). 

And  still  I  think  you  see  what  mortal  eyes 
May  never  see  at  all.  immortal  things 

That  HVe  within  the  twilight-tinted  skies. 
And  hear  I  know  strange  lovely 
whisperings. 

Some  twilight  roads  are  lovely  roads  to  end 
In  some   dusk-haunted   twilight   never 
known 
To   mortal    eyes,    some   road    of   yours   my 
friend 
Some    highway    of    your    silent    heart 
alone. 

I    wonder    what    strange    flowers    line    the 
way  ? 
On  this  strange  hidden  highway  kept 
apart 
From  eyes  like  ours  that  see   the  light  of 
day. 
But  cannot  know  the  highways  of  the 
heart. 

Tonight  I  stand  before  your   eyes   so   still 
That  are  like  windows  covered  with  a 
veil; 
Knowing  1  cannot  see  or  ever  will 

Into  your  house,   I   know   I'm  doomed 
to  fail. 

{Anyone   can   look   in   houses   where) 

(.The    windows    are    not    covered    but 
each  day) 
iThrown  wide   to   catch   the   sun.  but  who 
is    there) 
(To    look    thru    those    that    God    has 
veiled    some    way) 


c' 
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FRIDAY,.  JULY  13,  ]J2g. 


Ravlnia  Entertains  Braille  Club. 

In  keeping  with  a  custom  estab- 
lished many  years  ago,  the  forty 
members  of  the  Braille  Musical  Club 
will  be  the  guests  of  Louis  Eckstein 
at  the  Ravinia  Opera  performance! 
next  Monday  night  when  Massenet's; 
"Manon"  will  be  presented  with! 
Yvonne  Gall,  Mario  Chamlee,  Leon 
Rothier,  Desire  Defrere,  Margery  Max- 
well, Gladys  Swarthout,  Jose  Mojica 
and  others  in  the  cast. 

The  Braille  ,  Musical  Club  is  com- 
posed of  blind  persons  whose  principal 
interest  is  in  music  and  Mr.  Eckstein 
reserves  a  block  of  seats  from  them 
every  season.  The  Monday  night 
performance  rates  as  a  special,  the 
evening  usually  being  devoted  to 
concerts. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  14,  192* 


Rev.  Edward  P.  Ayer,  blind  chaplain 
of  the  Connecticut  State  Senate,  is  wide- 
ly  known  throughout  the  Commonwealth, 
over  which  he  travels  extensively  with;, 
out  a  guide.  Recently  a  group  of  prom- 
inent members  of  the  State  Legislature 
formed  a  Society  for  the  Handicapped 
and  appointed  Mr.  Ayer  as  its  paid 
friendly  visitor.  Mr.  Ayer  now  goes 
about  the  State  visiting  the  homes  of  the 
deaf,  blind,  crippled  and  bedridden,  and 
in  this  way  does  much  good.  The  blind 
chaplain  is  a  native  of  Connecticut  and' 
the  son  of  a  minister. 


Kewy«,TkftvVyW6>A\._ 


Audience  of  Blind 

Attends  A  Motion! 

Picture  Program] 


■piOR  the  first  time  In  their  lives, 
several  hundred  blind  persons  of 
Greater  New  York  enjoyed  a  complete 
motion  picture  program  at  the  Globe 
Theatre  yesterday  morning.  In  addi- 
tion to  "The  Red  Dance,"  the  entire 
Movietone  program  was  screened,  in- 
cluding George  Bernard  Shaw,  Ricardo 
Bonelli,  "The  Family  Picnic"  and 
Movietone  News. 

Raoul  Walsh,  who  directed  "The  Red 
Dance,"  gave  a  running  description 
of  his  picture  to  help  the  blind  recon- 
struct the  drama  In  their  imagina- 
tions. Since  the  remainder  of  the 
program  was  made  up  of  all-sound 
pictures,  the  audience  needed  only  a 
few  preliminary  comments  to  get  an 
understanding  of  them. 

For  the  most  part,  the  audience  was 
made  up  of  blind  persons  who  sup- 
port themselves  making  brooms,  mops 
and  rugs,  or  tuning  pianos,  re-caning 


chairs  and  various  other  occupations. 
A  number  of  children  also  attended. 

"Movietone  talking  pictures  have 
opened  a  new  field  of  enjoyment  for 
the  blind,"  said  Peter  J.  Salmon,  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind  in  Brooklyn.  "For  the 
first  time  In  history,  the  blind  were 
able  to  sit  in  a  theatre  with  the  rest 
of  their  fellow-citizens  enjoying  mo- 
tion pictures.  In  the  past  this  enjoy- 
ment has  been  denied  to  them. 

"They  were  particularly  delighted 
with  the  George  Bernard  Shaw  picture. 
All  listened  with  rapt  attention  to  hear 
the  crunching  of  his  footsteps  and  the 
singing  of  birds  In  his  English  garden. 
They  were  also  much  pleased  with  the 
Movietone  News,  which  transported 
them  to  various  parts  of  the  world 
"The  Family  Picnic"  proved  most 
amusing. 

"Since  Raeul  Walsh  had  constructed 
all  of  'The  Red  Dance'  in  his  Imagina- 
tion before  he  directed  it,  he  proved  to 
be  the  ideal  person  to  give  a  running 
description  of  the  picture  as  it  was  run 
off.  Thanks  to  Fox  Films,  it  was  a 
great  entertainment." 

Among  the  organizations  that  co- 
operated in  arranging  the  special  per- 
formance were  the  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind;  the  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind,  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of 
Charities  Headquarters  for  the  Blind, 
the  Brooklyn  Exchange  for  the  Blind, 
and  the  New  „York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind, 
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Well  Known  in  Leather  Trade 

William  E.  Beggs  Was  Long  Identiflea 
with  the  Boston- Woburn  House  of 
Beggs  &  Cobb,  Inc. 

William  E.  Beggs,  prominent  leather 
manufacturer  of  Boston  and  Winchester 
and  a  director  of  the  firm  of  Beggs  and 
Cobb,  Inc.,  died  Sunday  night  at  his  sum- 
mer home  in  East  Harwich!  Mr.  Beggs 
was  born  in  Woburn  in  1874,  the  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Beggs,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  there  and  was  grad- 
uated from  Woburn  High  School.  He, 
studied  at  Harvard  for  three  years  and' 
then  took  a  position  as  bookkeeper  with 
the  firm  of  Beggs  and  Cobb,  Inc.,  of 
which  his  father  was  head.  Mr.  Beggs 
was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Beggs  and 
Cobb  for  a  number  of  years.  The  com- 
pany has  its  main  office  in  Boston,  with 
shops   in   Woburn   and   Winchester. 

Mr.  Begg's  wife,  Mrs.  Flora  Nichols 
Beggs,  and  his  son,  William  Nelson 
Beggs,  survive  him.  The  son  will  be  re- 
membered as  the  young  man  who  tried 
out  for  the  Harvard  crew  in  1922,  Ce  tp;  , 
the  handicap  of  blindness.  Since  the  age 
of  fourteen  he  has  been  blind,  an  afflic- 
tion brought  on  by  an  attack  of  in- 
fluenza. 


CHICAGO  ILL.  JOORJVAi- 
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Members 

Attend  Ravinia' Opera 

Forty  members  of  the  Braille  club, 
all  of  whom  are  blind,  were  the  guests 
of  Louis  Eckstein  at  the  special  per- 
formance of  Massenet's  "Manon," 
which  was  the  Ravinia  offering  Mon- 
day night.  This  is  an  annual  event 
with  the  Braille  club,  Mr.  Eckstein 
having  inaugurated  the  custom  of 
having  the  members  as  his  guests 
some  seasons  ago. 

The  club  members  were  especially 
appreciative  of  the  "Manon"  perform- 
ance, for  in,  this  opera  Massenet  has 
provided  a  musical  setting  which  is 
extremely  eloquent,  and  which  in  it- 
self tells  the  story,  even  to  those  who 
can  not  see  the  action.  Mine.  Yvonne 
Call,  the  French  prima  donna  so- 
prano,  sang  the  name  part. 
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OY    IS    PHONOGRAPH    PUPIL 


phonongraph  as  an  in; 
stru-ctbr,'  biM,»iliniM"M»t*t  Alec 
Temperon  was  able  to  play  with 
the  orchestra  at  Cardiff,  Wales,  oil 
less  than  two  days'  notice,  recently. 
He  had  won  the  gold  medal  in  the 
open  competition  at  the  Borne- 
month  musical  festival  and  had 
been  offered  engagements  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Asked  to  play 
Beethoven's  "Emperor"  concerto  in 
Cardiff,  he  was  given  the  phono- 
graph records  on  Thursday  night, 
and  was  able  to  perform  it  through 
with  the  orchestra  on  the  follow- 
ing Saturday  afternoon. 


McKEESFORT  (PA.)   NEWS 
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Aids  Blind 


In  California  a  subordinate  Grange 
raised  and  spent  $350  to  assist  the 
daughter  of  a  widow  in  the  com- 
munity in  an  operation  for  blindness. 


OiniMCY     TLL    TTEP 

THURSDAY.  JULY  Jg.  J928. 

'BLIIWLI&UTH,  16, 
AND  ACCORDION 
DRAW  INTEREST 


An  immature  boy  of,  sixteen,  whose 
slender  white  firiger^«|ancfj»Jfeen  ears 
make  up  for  the  eyes  thatHiave  been 
blind  almost  since  birSh,  drew  inter- 
est and  acclamation  of  many  Quin- 
cyans,  Wednesday  night,    with     the 


endless  melodies  that,  he  drew  from 
a  huge  piano  accordion,  both  on  the 
air  over  station  WTAD,  and  later  on 
downtown  streets. 

The  boy,  Lester  Cowley,  received 
permission  Wednesday  noon  from  C. 
F.  Pletterer,  chief  of  police,  to  play 
on  the  streets  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day nights,  and  through  Chief  Flet- 
terer  arranged  to  broadcast. 

Blinded  at  six  months  of  age  by 
the  application  of  a  wrong  solution 
to  his  eyes,  Lester  has  strangely 
enough  set  as  his  aim  in  life  the 
task  of  "making  people  happy."  He 
makes  his  home  'K  Streator.  111.,  and 
during  the  school  term  attends  the 
school  for  the  blind  at  Jacksonville. 
He  arrived  in  Quincy,  Tuesday,  with 
his  aunt,  Mrs.  A.  Barber.  They  came 
here  with  friends,  and  plan  to  gain 
money  enough  to  return  home  by 
Lester's   playing. 

According  to  Mrs.  Barber  the  boy 
has  played  the  piano  accordion  only 
since  Christmas,  or  less  than  seven 
months,  and  has  had  no  training  for 
it.  Before  that  he  played  an  ordinary 
small  accordion,  having  taught  him- 
self. Last  fall  he  traveled  with  a 
carnival  for  three  weeks,  but  could 
not  stand  the  environment. 

After  finishing  school  Lester  plans 
to  go  on  the  stage.  A  good  voice 
helps  him  to  '  "put  over"  his  music, 
which  is  played  with  an  uncanny  sen- 
sitiveness to  melody.  His  entire 
vepertoire,  an  extensive  one,  was 
earned  by  ear,  principally  from 
listening  to  phonograph  records. 
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Bradley,  "Blind 

'  Attorney,"  Dead 


New 
;he    d< 


ews  was  leceivei  this  rr.oming  of 
death  of  Carleton  E.  Bradley, 
known  as  the  "blind  attorney"  ot 
Faunce.  Death  occurred  at  the  U.  S. 
Veterans'  Hospital  at  Fort  Snelling  at 
9:15  o'clock  Monday  evening.  The 
cause  was  cancer  of  the  stomach.  Mr. 
Bradley  was  a  Spanish- American  war 
veteran. 

Mr.  Bradley  came  to  this  district 
ibout  fifteen  years  ago  and  filed  on  a 
homestead  near  Faunce.  Although 
stone  blind  he  lived  there  for  years, 
proved  it  up  and  made  an  improved 
farm  of  it.  During  this  time  he  also 
practised  law.  A  few  years  after  com- 
ing here  he  married  Miss  Maude  Pratt, 
who,  with  one  '■child,  survives.  The 
!Bradleys  left  here  for  Minneapolis  two 
or  three  years  ago. 

The  funeral  was  he'.d  at  Minneapolis, 
yesterday  afternoon,  and  the  body  was 
interred  at  Crystal  Lake  cemetery  with 
full  military  honors. 


6LINDDRIVERINA 
MOTOR  CAR  CRASH 


Virgil  Burchfielfl  Drove. Automobile 
|h    the    \M~  nt    r.r»nft|«iitr.n'g 

Eyes 


youth,  completely.. blind, 
utomobile"  while  iMiofrn-rv 


H6V  one 
Brove  an  automc 

Bitting  beside  him,  gave  him  direc- 
tions as  to  steering  the  car  was 
told  Wednesday  *y  officers  J.  S. 
Cole  and  George  Jackson,  city  mo- 
torcycle men. 

The  officers  were  called  to  Twen- 
ty-first street   and     Lewis     avenue 

|  early  Wednesday  morning.  Two 
cars   had    collided    at   that    corner. 

\  One   machine   had   left   before   the 

1  officers  arrived  while  the  other, 
badly  damaged,  was  still  there. 

Talking  to  the  driver  of  the  dam- 
aged machine,  still  sitting  at  the 
wheel,  Cole's  suspicions  as  to  his 
eyesight  were  aroused.  Question- 
ing elicited  the  information  the 
youth  was  blind,  but  a  constant 
driver.  Another  youth,  in  the  car 
with  him,  told  officers  he  regularly 
rode  with  the  blind  boy,  guiding 
him  in  his  steering. 

The  youth  gave  his  name  as  Vir- 
gil Burchfield  and  his  address  as 
four  miles  east  of  the  city  on 
Eleventh  street.     He  was  permitted 

I  to  return  home. 


NEW  TYPEWRITER 


PARIS,  Sept.  29.— Will  symphnoles 
and  sonatas  of  the  future,  not  to  men- 
tion blues  and  ragtime,  be  written  on 
a  typewriter?  Will  the  Beethovens  of 
tomorrow  dictate  to  a  stenographer  or 
the  Irving  Berlins  whittle  their  crea- 
tions to  the  clicking  of  a  machine? 

Paul  Bonnard,  a  Paris  lawyer, 
thinks  the  answer  Is  In  the  affirma- 
tive. He  has  Just  obtained  a  patent  on 
a  typewriter  for  writing  music.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Inventor,  the  most  com- 
plicated music  may  be  recorded  on  his 
machine  just  as  effectively  and  much 
more  rapidly  than  by  the  old  style  of 
writing  it  out  by  hand.  By  the  Bon- 
nard syttem  each  note  in  the  octave 
is  replaced  by  a  letter.  A  figure  on  the 
left  would  mark  the  first  note  of  an 
octave,  while  a  figure  on  the  right 
would  Indicate  the  tempo.  The  In- 
ventor claims  that  twelve  letters  and 
an  ordinary  set  of  figures  are  all  that 
are  needed  to  record  the  most  Intricate 
musical  composition. 

In  announcing  his  Invention  to  the 
world,  M.  Bonnard  says  that  he  ex- 
pects to  hear  much  criticism  and  doubt 
expressed,  but  holds  himself  at  the 
'disposition  of  all  enquirers.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  a  lawyer,  M.  Bonnard  also 
holds  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy. 

He  throws  doubt  on  the  usefulness  of 
his  Invention  by  the  statement  that 
the  widespread  use  of  his  typewriter 
would  lead  to  the  production  of  much 
more  music,  apparently  placing  empha- 
sis on  quantity  rather  than  quality. 
But,  he  argues,  the  same  can  be  said 
to  the  effect  of  the  ordinary  typewriter 
on  the  production  of  literature. 


More  Than  700  to 

Get  Delicacies 


Blind  people,  men  women  and  children; 
shut-ins  living  on  a  pittance  in  dreary 
tenements,  little  sick  children  as  wi 
many  aged  ones,  known  only  to  social 
workers,  will  have  a  happy  Thanksgiving 
by  reason  of  the  State  Flower  Mission's 
method  ot  cheer.  In  the  vestry  of  the 
New  Church  (Swedenborgian)  on  Bowdoln 
street,  where  pastor  and  people  offer 
whole-heartedly  this  space  for  rec«sl 
irranglng  and  distributing  dellc: 
these  women  assemble  for  several  days 
before  Thanksgiving  and  the  result  of 
their  labors  is  seen  In  more  than  700 
baskets  filled  to  overflowing  with  goodies 
and  all  tied  up  with  white  tissue  paper 
and  ornamented  with  fragrant  bits  of 
green  from  the  woods,  together  with 
black  alder  and  bay  berry. 

Friends  in  West  Lebanon,   Me.,   Pike, 
N.   H.,    and   many    M  us    towns, 

[including  Dartmouth  and  Wellfleet,  sent 
'in  gifts.  Barrels  and  crates  brough." 
home-made  jellies,  grapejuice  and  canned 
goods;  there  were  quantities  of  small 
varieties  of  vegetables  to  go  to  homes 
where  cooking  is  possible,  and  the  choic- 
est oranges,  grapefruit  and  grapes  piled 
high  on  accommodating  tables  offeied  the 
workers  an  abundance  for  their  selection. 
In  all  this  activity  and  seeming  con- 
fusion, there  is  a  careful  plan,  worked 
out  after  an  experience  of  more  than 
thirty  years  by  Mrs.  Samuel  Wright 
Simpson,  the  superintendent.  An  on- 
looker might  be  awed  and  forget  the 
main  purpose  of  all  this  hurry  and  rush. 
as  expressmen  enter  and  leave  after 
having  their  receipts  signed;  volunteers 
go  hither  and  yon  with  empty,  half- 
filled  or  full  baskets;  nurses  come  to  in- 
quire if  they  may  have  ten  more  than 
the  number  specified  on  their  original 
schedule,  and  other  friends  enter  from 
three  different  doorways,  bearing  gifts 
to  supplement  the  already  enormous 
amount  already  -eceived.  Every  worker 
knows  her  own  special  station  and  at 
one  table  a  group  finds  pleasure  in  put- 
ting together  all  sorts  of  pretty  things 
to  delight  a  sick  child  or  childish  old 
man. 

Commonplace  glasses  of  jelly  are  made 
to  look  like  'expensive  imported  novel- 
ties. Grape  fruit  and  oranges  assume 
the  shape  and  color  of  pumpkins.  Bon- 
bons develop  into  houtonnieres  and  pack- 
ages of  tea  blossom  with  gay  atutmn 
colors.  There  are  bowls  of  flowering 
bulbs  for  special  cases  which  the  nurses 
know  and  this  particular  committee  is 
on  the  alert,  the  year  round,  to  catch 
the  least  suggestion  that  may  be  utilized 
for  this  beneficent  purpose. 

Visitors  from  the  division  of  the  blind, 
State  Department  of  Education,  will 
have  160  baskets;  there  will  be  225  for 
the  Community  Health,  Association,  also 
52  chickens;  180  are  set  aside  for  nurses 
who  attend  only  tuberculosis  cases  and 
the  Floating  Hospital  clinic  will  have  a 
good  share.  The  American  Invalid  offi- 
cials also  have  some  and  they  are  among 
those  who  give  helpful  aid  in  all  these 
preparations  in  the  vestry.  A  great 
distribution. 
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Blindness  Brought 
Eternal  Sunshine 


ejWSb««fi*imM^^ 


T&  Ones  Promising  Boonville  Artist 

"Dick"  Harrison,  Who  Lost  Sight  20  Years  Ago,  Was  Apparently  on 
Way  to  Become  Famous  Portrait  Painter — Known  Today  as  Most  Cheer- 
ful Character,  and  Has,  Since  Blindness,  Mastered  Spanish  Language. 

;And  unto   many  that  were  blind  He  .gave  sight." — St.  Luke  7:21. 


TWENTY  years  ago  the  light, 
of  day  was  Wotted  out  for- 
ever from  the  life  of  R.  M. 
"Dick"  Harrison  of  Boonville 
just  at  the  beginning  of  a  prom- 
ising career  as  an  artist.  But 
blindness  for  this  remarkable 
man,  who  is  known  by  hundreds' 
of  admiring  friends  as  "Dick,"  I 
has  not  meant  darkness  to  him.: 
Instead,  it  has  meant  eternal 
sunshine!  Days  that  are  dark 
and  cloudy  to  those  of  us  who 
see  are  still  bright  with  sun-, 
shine  to  "Dick"  Harrison,  who 
loves  and  is  loved  by  all  who 
know   him. 

It  was  a  cloudy,  fretful,  rainy 
day  and  people  were  hurrying 
beneath  the  windows  of  a  little 
shop  on  Main  Street.  Dick  Harn-| 
son,  who,  before  his  blindness 
gave  promise  of  becoming  a 
world's  famous  portrait  artist, 
was  sitting  there  in  his  little 
shop,  smiling  cheerfully,  as  he 
reclined    in    an    easy    rocker. 

"Gee,  its  a  bad,  rainy  day, 
Dick,"  was  his  friend's  gloomy 
greeting. 

"Is  it  cloudly,  Sam?"  asked 
Dick  in  a  pleasant  voice.  "And. 
say,  Sam,  don't  you  knowl] 
thought  the  sun  was  shining. 
Once  Master  Artist;  Now  Master i 
of  Good  Cheer 
That  answer  pictures  the  whole 
life  of  Dick  Harrison.  For  him 
the  sun  is  always  shining  in  a 
soul  that  radiates  and  reflects 
back  into  a  sometime  sad  and 
dreary  world,  into  an  often 
gloomy  humanity,  rays  of  glad- 
ness and  sparkling  words  of 
good  cheer.  "Unto  many  that, 
were  blind  he  gave  sight,  and 
certainly  God  included  Dick 
Harrison  as  one  of  these  Foi 
Dick  Harrison  looks  into  the 
world  today  with  more  under- 
standing than  do  many  of  us 
who   see. 

When  Dick  Harrison  finally 
lost  his  sight  completely  twenty 
years  ago  he  had  already  pro- 
duced portrait  paintings  ot  re- 
markable quality  and  great  mas- 
ters under  whom  he  had  studied 
had  predicted  for  him  a  great 
career  as  an  artist.  But  a  fever 
of  southern  swamps  had  plant- 
ed its  deadly  germs  and  just  at 
the    beginning    of    this    promising 


career  fate  took  from  the  young 
master  his  sight — the  most  es- 
sential sense  that  has  in  turn 
been   given   and   taken   from  man. 

Has      Mastered      Spanish      Since 
Blindness 

There  are  nearly  100,000 
blind  people  in  the  United 
States  today  and  the  most  of 
them  are  practically  helpless 
and  gloomy  in  nature — resigning 
themselves  completely  to  their 
fate.  But  Dick  Harrison  is  not 
one  of  these  because  he  is  "one 
of  those  that  were  made  to  see." 
Since  his  blindness  he  has  mas- 
tered the  Spanish  language  and 
derives  great  joy  in  conversing 
in  that  tongue.  Furthermore,  he 
has  learned  the  use  of  a  type- 
writer, reads  of  current  hanpen- 
ings  in  the  modern  world  by 
the  Braille  system  almost  as 
easily  as  you  or  I  read  from 
the  daily  press,  conducts  a  busi- 
ness practically  without  aid, 
takes  part  in  all  community 
civic  movements,  is  a  charming 
entertainer  and  has  a  radiant 
personality  which  makes  his 
every  contact  with  friends  a  J 
happy   one. 

When  those  of  us  who  grum- 
ble at  our  lot,  "hurl  the  cynic's 
ban,"  and  yelp  with  pessimism 
instead  of  laughing  with  opti- 
mism, reflect  on  this  remarkable 
and  inspiring  record  it  makes 
us  feel  downright  ashamed.  It 
shows  us  how  weak  and  ungrate- 
ful of  our  blessings  we  really 
are  when  we  reflect  on  how  this 
man,  apparently  destined  to  the 
hall  of  fame  with  his  works  of 
art  hanging  in  famous  galleries 
beside  the  work  of  foreign  mas- 
ters, must  have  been  crushed 
when  the  affliction  came  upon 
him,  only  to  rise  up  and  an- 
nounce to  the  world  with  a 
smile  that  he  would  npt  stay 
down  and  prove  his  statement  by 
mastering  a  most  difficult  for- 
eign language  and  becoming  in- 
terested in  community  social  and 
civic   enterprises. 

His    Story — But    Not    The    Man — 
Is   Pathetic 

The  story  of  Dick  Harrison's 
life  reads  with  a  touch  of 
pathos  but  no  one  knows  him  as 
a  pathetic  figure.  On  the  other 
hand   people   who   are   blue   go   to 


him  to  boost  up  their  spirits. 
The  tapping  of  his  cane  on  the 
sidewalk  is  a  harbinger  of  joy 
to  his  friends  for  they  know  it 
brings  toward  them  a  slight, 
neat,  cultured,  refined  pleasant 
personality  whose  cheery  "Good 
morning,  Friend"  sets  them 
aright    for    the    day. 

Richard  N.  Harrison  was  born 
in  Boonville  in  1859  and  soon 
developed  a  natural  skill  at 
drawing.  Crayons  were  his  toys 
and  drawing  his  most  pleasant 
pastime  even  as  a  youngster. 
Many  an  old  tablet  has  been 
used  by  him  as  precious  canvas 
for  drawings  of  his  schoolmates, 
for  cartoons  and  amateur  por- 
traits. Many  a  board  on  the 
back  of  the  barn  has  been  deco- 
rated by  artistry  from  the  skill- 
ful hand  and  crayon  of  the 
young  artist. 


JESSIE  MADELINE 
little  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
C.  Groom,  who  often  is  seen  wait- 
ing with  Mr.  Harrison,  as  his 
guide  across  dangerous  street  in- 
tersections. 
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DICK  HARRISON, 

the  blind  artist,  who  consented  to 
pose  for  a  picture  only  after  being 
told  that  the  story  would  not  be 
complete  without  it. 

After  schooldays  young  Dick 
became  a  clerk  under  the  late 
Capt.  Henry  McPherson,  of  Boon- 
ville,  an  old  river  captain  who 
developed  an  extensive  construc- 
tion business.  The  youth  soon 
became  an  engineer  with  his 
captain  friend  and  their  work 
took  them  to  the  swamps  of 
Monterey,  Mexico,  to  build  a 
railroad.  Here  the  swamp  fever 
overtook  the  youthful  Richard 
and  gave  him  a  wrestle  for  life. 
After  h  i  s  partial  recovery 
from  this  the  artist  in  Dick  over- 
came the  boy  of  engineer  ambi- 
tion in  him  and  he  came  back 
to  Boonville  where  he  began 
his  portrait  painting.  Friends 
advised  him  to  study  and  de- 
velop his  natural  skill  so  he 
went  to  St.  Louis  to  study  and 
work  with  F.  H.  Morse,  a  well 
known  portrait  artist  of  his  day. 
Here  his  success  was  so  great 
i  that  he  soon  became  a  partner 
in  the  firm. 

His    Paintings      Hang   Da      Great 
Halls 

Fired  on  now  by  a  great  de- 
sire to  become  a  famous  master 
Dick  went  to  New  York  in  1898 
to  study  under  the  great  masters 
such  as  Champaney,  who  had  a 
studio  in  Paris  The  rewards 
from  this  study  more  than  merit- 
ed his  going.  After  extensive 
training  there  and  much  encour- 
agement from  his  masters,  Dick 
returned  to  St.  Louis  where 
recognition  almost  awaited  him. 
He  was  a  special  master  in  por- 
trait paintings  in  crayon  and 
pastel.  He  was  immediately  em- 
ployed by  great     men  and  today 


his  paintings  grace  the  walls  of 
many  homes,  the  City  Hall  in 
St.  Louis  and  the  state  capitol 
at  Jefferson   City. 

A  splendid  life-size  portrait 
painting  of  the  late  Gov.  Lon  V. 
Stephens,  his  fellow-townsman, 
Is  a  product  of  Dick's  masterful 
brush  and  it  hangs  in  the  City 
Hall  of  St.  Louis.  Senator  Har- 
ry B.  Hawes  sat  for  a  painting 
by  the  developing  master  and 
his  friends  were  so  well  pleased 
with  the  work  of  art  that  they 
bought  it  and  presented  it  to 
Hawes  for  his  wedding  present. 
On-  the  walls  of  the  Supreme 
Court  room  at  the.  state  capitol 
several  paintings  of  supreme 
judges  at  the  hand  of  Dick 
Harrison  hang  with  grace  among 
other  noble  works. 

Many  Boonville  homes  con- 
tain portrait  paintings  done  by 
Dick  Harrison,  the  painter.  Dr. 
John  Hall,  R.  W.  Whitlow,  J.  F. 
Gmelich,  Judge  W.  M.  Williams, 
C.  H.  Briggs,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Harlan 
and  many  others  were  painted 
by  the  promising  artist  and  now 
value  his  efforts  as  almost  price- 
less. 

But  the  fever  of  the  southern 
swamp  had  planted  its-  germs 
deep  and  Dick's  eyes  were  both- 
ering him.  It's  nothing  serious, 
he  thought,  and  came  back  to 
Boonville  for  a  rest.  But  oculists 
advised  him  to  consult  special- 
ists and  he  went  back  to  St. 
Louis,  where  the  experts  inform- 
ed him  bluntly  that  his  blessing 
of  sight  was  slowly  leaving  him. 
Like  an  approaching  doom,  the 
days  began  to  grow  darker  some- 
how to  Dick  and  soon  complete 
blackness  made  him  realize  he 
was  totally  blind. 
But  Blindness  Failed  To  Crush 
Him 
His  life  ambition  blasted,  his 
career  as  an  artist  ended,  the 
sight  of  his  friends  denied  him 
forever — it  must  have  been  a 
crushing  blow,  more  than  we 
can  possibly  realize.  But  Dick 
Harrison  was  made  from  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  clay,  possibly, 
.than  most  of  us.  At  least  he 
was  not  the  kind  to  lapse  into 
a  life  of  dreary  mental  darkness 
although  he  had  been  denied  the 
light    of   day. 

"Of  course  it  made  me  teel 
bad  to  realize  I  would  never  see 
again,"  he  has  since  told  his 
friends,  "but  I  shuddered  to 
think  of  a  life  of  inactivity  and 
mental  lethargy.  I  decided  sim- 
ply it  would  be  best  to  develop 
a  cheerful  attitude  always  and 
get  as  much  sweetness  and  satis- 
faction  from   life   as    possible." 

Why  not  a  hobby,  he  reason- 
ed? It  would  keep  his  mental 
facilities  wide  awake  and  pro- 
vide entertainment.  Why  not  a 
foreign  language?  Spanish?  And 
typewriting?  It  would  be  handy 
and  save  him  from  bothering 
others.  Bothering  others.  Dick 
Harrison  never  bothers  others. 
He  helps  them.  And  it  took  a 
courageous  man  to  choose  Span- 
ish. Those  with  gooc  eye?i^ht 
who  have  studied  it  mil'  vouch 
for  that.  But  cr.rtainly  Dick 
Harrison  was  a  courageous  man. 
His  hobby  would  be  Spanish. 
His  short  stay  in  Mexico  had 
convinced  him  of  its  beauty  and 
cultural  effects.  A  little  phono- 
graph and  a  few  Spanish  rec- 
ords   started    his    course. 


lilin'i — And  He    Mastered  Spanish 

He  was  soon  fascinated  by  the 
beauty  of  the  language.  Capt. 
C.  Cockerill,  then  instructor  of 
Spanish  at  Kemper  helped  him. 
Friends  looked  up  the  meaning 
of  treacherous  verbs  in  Spanish 
dictionaries  for  him.  With  dog- 
ged persistency,  with  fascination, 
lost  in  study  and  forgetting  his 
affliction,  Dick  soon  became  the 
master  of  another  art — defiant 
of  fate  which  had  robbed  him  of 
the  faculties  for  an  artist  of 
the  canvas. 

Dick  was  a  scholar  as  well  as 
an  artist.  And  scholars  keep 
up  with  the  world  happenings. 
The  Braille  system  would  help 
him  with  that,  Dick  reasoned. 
He  soon  mastered  that,  too,  with 
his  usual  tenacity  and  courage- 
ousness  of  purpose  and  can  now 
read  the  raised  letters  with  ease, 
keeping  up  with  every  move- 
ment   of    the    modern    world. 

Then,  like  a  godsend,  as 
partial  reparation  from  a  shame- 
ful fate,  came  the  radio.  "This 
has  brought  me  one  of  the 
greatest  pleasures  I  have  known 
since  my  blindness,"  he  says. 
Every  day  he  tunes  in  on  world 
events  and  keeps  posted,  making 
it  possible  for  him  to  know  sev- 
eral times  more  than  the  aver- 
age busy  man  who  hasn't  time 
or  desire  to  enrich  and  broaden 
his  life  with  knowledge  of  every- 
d  a  y  happenings.  With  more 
pleasure  than  we  know,  he- 
listens  to  a  rich-voiced  singer,  a 
forceful  speaker,  the  rumble  of 
symphony  drums,  the  notes  from 
a  master's  violin,  the  nomina- 
tion of  our  next  president,  and 
revels  in  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing as  you  and  I  what  the  world 
is  doing  today. 
His    Little    Friend    A    Sunbeam 

One  of  the  brightest  sunbeams 
in  his  life  today,  Mr.  Harrison 
says,  is  Jessie  Madeline  Groom, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Groom,  his  almost  constant  com- 
panion. Perfectly  willing  and 
glad  to  drop  her  play  Jessie 
comes  to  Mr.  Harrison's  office 
every  evening  to  walk  home  with 
him  and  guide  him  along  the 
walk  without  the  tap,  tapping  of 
his  cane.  As  they  walk  along, 
arm  in  arm,  the  neighbor's  love 
deepens  for  them  both  and  their 
hearts  are  gladdened,  for  Jessie 
tells  her  blind  friend  of  the 
beauty  of  the  flowers  along  the 
way,  of  the  hollyhock,  and 
pansies,  and  sweet  peas  and 
phlox.  She  tells  him  from  whence 
comes  the  song  of  the  mocking 
bird  and  of  the  color  of  his 
wings.  She  points  to  him  of 
the  daisies  studded  in  the  green 
lawns  and  of  the  growing  foliage 
swaying  in  the  summer  breeze 
from  trees  and  shrubbery  he  has 
neveg  seen. 

They  reach  home  as  the  shad- 
ows deepen — but  not  for  DicK 
Harrison,  though,  for  his  is  a 
life  o  f  eternal  sunshine — and 
Jessie  tells  her  blind  companion 
how  the  rambler  roses  are 
blooming  on  his  front  porch  lat- 
tice and  how  the  blossoming 
peonies  look  like  snowballs  in 
the  summer.  She  leads  him  up 
the  steps  and  is  away  before  he 
can  thank  her  for  her  thought- 
fulness.  Mr.  Harrison  lives  with 
his  two  aunts,  Linna  and  Eliza 
Howard  at  735  Sixth  Street.  He 
makes  this  home  bright  with  his 
radiant  personality  and  one  is 
over-awed  with  admiration  for 
the  paintings  which  grace  the 
walls  of  the  parlor.  Over  the 
mantle      is      a      masterful      "The 


Cupids"  and  "The  Girl  in  the 
Roses"  just  to  the  left  of  the 
mantle  is  an  artistic  feast  even 
to  the  unexperienced  eye.  "The 
Echo"  at  the  other  side  of  the 
room  is  beautiful — a  maiden 
with  hand  poised  behind  her 
ear,  to  catch,  perhaps,  a  lover's 
song  she  has  sent  out  against 
the  rocks.  And  on  the  mantle 
are  two  small,  unobtrusive  min- 
iatures of  his  father  and  moth- 
er beautifully  done  on  ivory — 
completing  the  scene,  pathetic 
almost,  to  think  that  the  master 
cannot  see  his  own  handiwork, 
but  Mr.  Harrison  with  his  gal- 
lantry, buoyancy  and  cheerful- 
ness dispels  these  thoughts  most 
before  they  are  formed. 

He  Is  A  Gallant  Man 
Gallantry?     Indeed  Dick   Harri- 
son is   a     Sir     Launcelot,      a   Sir 
Walter   Raleigh  to   all  his   friends. 
One    who    comes    into      his    pres- 
ence is  greeted  with  a  smile  and 
a  handshake.  Most  of  his  friends 
he    recognizes    from      their    voice 
and  in   some  uncanny   way  meets 
new  friends  and     describes   them 
after  their  manner  and  personal- 
ity.  He   is   able  to   walk   down   to 
the    store      alone      and    is      there 
every   day      from      S    A.    M.    until 
noon   and      from    1    P.    M.   till      5 
P.   M.      He   is   an   honorary  mem- 
ber   of      the    Boonville      Kiwanis 
Club    and    takes      an    active    part 
in    every    community    movement. 
He   subscribes      and      helps      lead 
every   drive   for   civic   betterment. 
He    entertains      at      parties      and 
makes    a    new    friend    with    every 
new   acquaintance. 
,'     "He      has      such      wonderful 
patience   people   come   to   him   for 
cheer,"   says   Mrs.      H.    L.   Harlan 
who    has      known    him      all      her 
life.      "His    mother      was    an    in- 
valid   and      his    devotion      to    her 
even    in    his      own    affliction    was 
wonderful.      The   other   day   there 
broke    through    his      cheerfulness 
a  word  that  for  a  moment  made 
me  sad  when  he  said,   'Don't  you 
know   I   would   for   a   day   like   to 
see  again.      I  guess     I     wouldn't 
know   Boonville  and   many  of  my 
friends   after   these   twenty  years 
I   try   to   visualize      in   my     mind 
and  form  a  picture  of  everything, 
but    old    faces    to      go      with    old 
voices      would       be      pleasant, 
wouldn't   it?'  " 

His  friends  take  him  motor- 
ing out  among  the  scenery  he 
used  to  paint  and  love  so  well 
and  as  the  soft,  summer  breezes 
fan  his  face  he  visualizes  in  his 
mind  the  old  scenes,  the  great 
oaks  he  once  knew  by  sight,  the 
wheat  fields,  dark  green  corn 
beyond  the  hedge  and  bob  whites 
fluttering  across  the  dusty  lane. 
He  was  so  fond  of  outdoor  life 
that  even  yet  he  visits  beloved 
Lake  Hahatonka  and  Linn  Creek, 
where  he  used  to  catch  the  sun- 
flecked  perch,  lazy  "cats,"  and 
once  in  a  while,  a  big  green 
frog. 

"And  unto  many  that  were 
blind  He  gave  sight."  When 
we  know  Dick  Harrison,  clasp 
his  hand,  inhale  the  rich  greet- 
ing of  his  smile  and  feel  the 
exhiliration  of  his  pleasing  per- 
sonality we  say  again,  "Certain- 
ly he  was  one  of  these."  When 
we  think  of  all  the  world's 
beauty  that  sight  has  deprived 
him  of — a  sunset  on  the  Mis- 
souri from  the  great  bridge,  a 
valley  of  green  pasture  and  soli- 
tary   oaks,      a    thresher      heaving 


straw  irbmTts  shakers,  a  fork 
of  cured  hay  disappearing  in  the 
mow,  and  a  thousand  other  of 
nature's  pictures — and  then  see 
after  all  what  a  great  success 
he  has  made  of  life,  it  makes  us 
love  him  and  appreciate  the 
world    all   the   more. 
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Dr.  E.  L.  Collins,  diagnostician 
o£  Burleson  Canitarium,  Grand 
i  Rapids,  a  visitor  in  Memphis,  is  a, 
j  pianist  of  marvelous  technique  and 
I  a  bridge  player  who  is  hard  to, 
beat. 

Although  neither  accomplishment 
is  unusually  rare,  the  combination 
is  remarkable  in  that  Dr.  Collins 
has  been  blind  since  he  was  11 
years  old. 

A  snowball  battle  cost  Dr.  Col- 
lins his  eye  sight  when  a  small 
child.  He  has  perfected  himself 
in  everything  he  has  set  his  hand 
to,  and  always  upon  his  own  re- 
sources. 

Dr.  Collins  is  an  osteopath  and  a 
graduate  of  the  medical  department 
of  the  University  of  Michigan.  His 
opinion  as  diagnostician  is  sought 
by  people  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Collins  will  be  the 
guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  O.  War- 
ing, on  Harbert  Avenue,  for  two 
weeks.  Waring  recovered  his 
health  as  a  result  of  a  visit  to 
Burleson  Sanitarium  and  a  diag- 
nosis by  Dr.  Collins. 

Dr.  Collins  will  appear  in  a  pro- 
gram over  WMC  Friday  at  9  p.m. 
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MADE  RUM  TO  SUPPORT 
MlY,  BLIND  MAN  SAYS 

sAry  of  »2S2fa£MM»iWelVe 

liquor  to  support  his  wife  and  four 
children  was  told  to  Federal  Prohi- 
bition Agent  Chris  Wissing  Wednes- 
day John  Grimes,  33  years  old,  210 
South  Hancock  Street. 

Grimes  told  Wissing,  who  led  agents 
raiding  a  twelve-gallon  still  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  house  occupied 
bv  Grimes,  that  Clarence  Gregory,  35, 
of  403  South  Preston  Street,  who 
was  in  a  room  with  him.  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  still.  He  said  he 
ha  operated  it  alone  and  had  been 
in  the  business  only  a  short  time. 
However,  the  agents  arrested  Gregory 
along  with  Grimes. 

Seven  gallons  of  moonshine  whisky 
and  150  gallons  of  mash  were  seized 
with  the  still,  Mr.  Wissing  said. 


at  Mrs.  Walsh's  home  from  November, 
1927  to  April,  1928,  none  of  his  family 
even  called  on  him.  After  his  death  the 
cousins  in  Lynn  were  notified,  but  there 
was  no  response  and  the  Sons  of  Vet- 
erans arranged  for  the  funeral  at  the 
chapel  in  Pine  Grove  cemetery. 

Testator's  property,  which  came  from 
his  father,  was  in  litigation,  a  widow 
having  entered  a  claim  to  the  father's 
property.  Testator,  in  his  later  years, 
was  blind  and  unable  to  get  about  or 
work  ancr~lived  with  his  father  who 
died  Nov.  14,  1927.  Couden  camp  is 
composed  entirely  of  blind  sons  of  vet- 
erans, and  for  this  reason  was  very 
dear  to  the  testator. 

After  he  was  taken  to  Tewkesbury, 
he  was  unable  to  get  about,  but  the  au- 
thorities said  he  was  mentally  alert  up 
to  a  few  days  prior  to  his  death.  Judge 
Brown  denied  the  motion. 
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ODD  BEQUESTS 
BY  GOLDENBERG 

One  to  "Man  Who  Feeds 
Cats  at  Station" 


BALTIMORE,  Md.,  Aug.  5— Among 
the  many  charitable  bequests  in  the 
will  of  Julius  M.  Goldenberg,  merchant 
prince  of  Baltimore  and  Washington, 
was  a  direction  to  his  trustees  to  pay 
$20  a  month  for  life  to  "the  man  who 
feeds  the  cats  at  Mt.  Royal  station," 
in  this  city. 

Goldenberg  did  not  take  the  trouble 
to  learn  the  name  of  the  man,  who  for 
years  provided  a  fine  menu  to  the  two 
felines.  One  cat  died  recently  and  now 
there  is  only  "Jerry"  left.  Goldenberg 
was  in  the  habit  of  paying  the  old  man 
when  he  came  to  the  station  to  take 
his   train   for   Washington. 

Another  bequest  is  of  $20  monthly 
for  life  to  the  two  blind  colored  men 
who  pass  most  of  their  time  in  front 
of  the  Goldenberg  store  in  Washing- 
ton. - 


DENIES  MOTION 
TO  ALLOT  WILL 

In  the  Probate  court  at  Salem  this 
forenoon,  Judge  Dow  heard  a  motion 
for  issue  on  the  will  of  Edward  L.  Hay 
of  Lynn,  who  died  April  18,  last,  leav- 
ing the  entire  estate  to  Henry  Noble 
Couden  camp  61,  Sons  of  Union  Veter- 
ans.   The  estate  amounts  to  about  $1300. 

Attorney  John  R.  Hannan  appeared 
for  the  contestants,  William  H.  Tufts, 
Edwin  H.  Tufts  and  Eugene  A.  Tufts, 
cousins  on  his  mother's  side.  The  will 
was  made  March  15,  1928,  and  states 
that  he  purposely  Jeft  nothing  to  his 
five  cousins,  there  being  two  cousins  on 
his  father's  side. 

The  issue  asked  as  to  the  testamen- 
tary capacity  of  the  deceased  and 
whether  the  will  was  procured  through 
undue  influence. 

J.  P.  McNamara  appeared  for  the  will 
and  stated  that  the  will  was  made  at 
a  convalescent  home  kept  by  Catherine 
Walsh  in  Dorchester.  Testator  died 
at  Tewkesbury  hospital.    While  Hay  was 
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EYES  DOCTOR 
NEW  SWINDLE 

Rob  One  Man  of  $1500  — 

Police  Seek  Pair 

of  Crooks 


MILWAUKEE,  Wis.— Confidence  men 
posing  as  famous  eye  specialists  seem  to 
bave  chosen  Wisconsin  as  their  summer 
hunting  ground.  Already  they  have  ob- 
tained more  than  $1500  from  two  persons 
for  'removing  cataracts." 

The  swindlers  are  not  known,  but  they 
are  probably  members  of  the  same  gang 
which  has  worked  successfully  in  the 
rural  districts  of  Illinois,  Michigan,  In- 
diana and  Minnesota. 

GET   INFORMATION 

The  most  recent  victim  of  the  cataract 
«windle  in  Wisconsin  was  Emil  Pavalet, 
Rio  Creek,  near  Green  Bay.  He  was 
robbed  of  $675.  The  confidence  men 
picked  uq  information  about  their  in- 
tended prey  before  calling  at  the  Pava- 
lat  home. 

Pavalat's  mother  had  been  fitted  with 
Iglasses  by  an  oculist  in  a  neighboring, 
town.  The  glasses  had  been  obtained 
from  the  Milwaukee  Optical  Manufac- 
turing Company.  The  swindlers,  well 
diessed,  smiling  men  and  smooth  talk- 
ers, presented  themselves  as  representa- 
tives of  the  Milwaukee  concern. 

"Our  company  has  been  informed  that 
you  have  had  trouble  with  your  glasses," 
one  of  them  said.  "We  have  come  to 
see  what  is  the  matter." 

He  introduced  his  companion  as  a 
specialist  and  they  "tested"  Mrs.  Pa- 
valat's eyes  and  got  very  poor  results, 
then  affected  to  discover  the  reason. 
They  informed  her  gravely  that  it  was 
no  wonder  the  glasses  did  no  good,  for 
she  had  cataracts. 

RADIUM  OPERATION 

The  two  talked  Pavalet  into  consent- 
ing to  a  "radium  operation."  saying  that 


they  would  charge  only  for  the  radium, 
which  should  not  be  more  than  $150. 
They  dropped  .some  liquid  into  Mrs.  Pa- 
valat's eyes  and  told  her  to  sit  for  a 
minutes.  Then  the  "specialist"  plucked 
bits  of  film  from  her  eyes  and  displayed 
them  as  the  "cataract 

Because  of  the  quantity  of  "radium" 
it  load  been  necessary  to  use,  the  visitors 
explained,  the  charge  would  be  $675. 

"I  couldn't  think,"  said  Pavaiat  later. 
My  mind  was  dazed.  I  wrote  the  check. 
My  mother  said  she  seemed  to  see  a  lit- 
tle better.  After  the  men  went,  she 
thought  that  her  eyes  were  the  same  as 
always.  I  woke  up  then,  and  telephoned 
my  bank.  It  is  only  a  couple  of  m 
away.  The  men  had  Just  gone  with 
money.  I  got  my  brother  and  we  traced 
them  lo  Green  Bay." 

Pavaiat    recognized    the   men's   auto- 
mobile at  Green  Bay,  and  was- 
lil  one  of  the  men  came,  but  the  swin- 
dler saw  him  and  ran,  abandoning  the 
car. 

The  s*si2  scheme  was  worked  on  Her- 
man Euc.low,  Honey  Creek,  Sauk  co  :nty, 
late  in  May,  apparently  by  the  same 
men.  They  talked  the  .»>•-,;  hocus 
pocus  about  radium,  put  the  drop 
his  eyes,  removed  films,  and  charged 
$900. 

Almost  exactly  the  same  procedure 
has  been  used  in  other  states  to  part 
persons  in  rural  communities  from  their 
money  by  arousing  their  hopes  for  res- 
toration of  good  sight.  The  schema 
is  simple.  The  drops  put  into  t"C 
"patient's"  eye  consist  of  a  liquid  which 
coagulates  and  forms  a  film,  which 
"specialist"  may  pluck  out  and  display 
as  a.  "cataract." 


August  4,  itjag. 

Blind  Man  Wins  Suit 

Against  State  Bureau 

i  

Affirming  the  Ward  county  dis- 
Jlct,  court,  the  supreme  court  held 
,  fiat  ithe  state  workmen's  compen- 
sation bureau  must  pay  benefits  to 
Lotiis  Oberg  who  was  blinded  and 
received  other  injuries  when  dyna- 
mite caps  exploded. 

The  bureau  denied  Oberg's  claim 
and  appeal  was  taken  to  the  district 
court  which  ordered  the  bureau  to 
allow  the  claim.  The  bureau  then 
appealed  to  the  supreme  court.  ■ 

The  high  court  held  that  it  would 
not  reverse  district  courts  in  such 
cases  unless  the  judgments  given 
were  clearly  contrary  to  the  evi- 
dence. 
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From  A  Dime  To 
'Thousands  In  6  Yrs. 


(By  United  Press! 

Pitcherr_.Okla..  Aug.  4.  —  Six 
years  agoTHarold  P.  Bentz  landed 
in  this  town  with  only  a  dime. 
Though  totally  blind,  lie  started 
working^!.  JJu«Sr  Sanders,  pub- 
lisher oi  tKeTTtcft W 'lawyer,  week- 
ly newspaper. 

Today,  through  his  journalistic 
efforts,  he  maintains  his  own  of- 
fice, hires  a  woman  assistant,  01  tis 
three  houses,  and  goes  riding 
his  automobile  with  his  wfe  at 
wheel. 
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TERRORISM 
BACK  AGAIN 
IN  CHICAGO 


Home  of  Blind  Man, 

Probe  Witness,  Is 

Bombed 


CHICAGO,  Aug.  5  (UP)— Ter- 
rorism, the  principal  reason  for  the 
special  investigation  into  the  April 
primary  election,  returned  to  Chicago 
today,  when  the  home  of  William  C. 
Wood,  blind  colored  politician  and 
important  witness  before  the  special 
grand  jury,  was  bombed. 

Howard  E.  Reddy,  investigator  for 
the  sanitary  district  and  former  city 
oil  inspector,  was  taken  into  custody 
upon  information  furnished  police  by 

Wood. 

Wood  told  authorities  that  his  testis 
mony  before  the  grand  jury  investigat- 
ing  election  frauds  and  terrorism  con- 
tained information  of  an  alleged  at» 
tempt  of  Reddy  and  others  to  steal  bal- 
lot boxes  in  the  22d  precinct  of  the  14tH 
ward,  where  the  colored  man  is  a  poltt- 
ical  leader.  "Wood  was  a  precinct  cap> 
tain  in  the  primary. 

The  bomb,  a  crudely-made  affair,  tors 
off  the  door  and  plaster  at  the  entrancs 
to  "Wood's  apartment.  Wood  and  his 
wife  were  absent  when  the  blast  oc- 
curred. 

Reddy,  who  is  being  questioned  by 
police,  was  a  candidate  of  State's  At- 
torney Robert  E.  Crowe  for  committee' 
man  in  the  14th  ward  in  the  primary, 
but  was  defeated  by  James  Breen. 
Wood  was  a  Breeji  worker. 

According  to  Wood's  story,  Reddy  and 
several  other  men,  whom  he  described 
as  gunmen,  entered  the  polls  on  election 
day  and  a  fight  ensued  for  possession 
of  the  ballot  boxes.  Wood  said  a  gun 
was  placed  against  his  stomach  by  one 
of  the  gunmen.  Police  interfered  be- 
fore the  ballot  boxes  could  be  removed, 
Wood  said. 

Had  Received  Threats 

Wood  told  police  he  had  received 
threats  and  feared  an  attempt  on  his 
life  would  be  made  and  said  he  told 
Breen  only  a  few  days  ago  of  his  fears. 

Reddy  denied  that  he  had  anything 
to  do  with  today's  bombing.  "I  know 
absolutely  nothing  about  it,"  he  told 
police. 

Despite  his  stout  denial,  however, 
Reddy  was  turned  over  to  Sheridan  A. 
Brusseau,  an  investigator  for  the  special 
grand  jury,  and  guards  were  placed 
around  the  homes  of  Wood  and  others 
as  a  protection  against  a  renewal  of 
terrorist  methods  such  as  occasioned 
the  primary  campaign  probe  last  spring. 

District  Police  Captain  Richard  Gill 
said  that  charges  would  be  booked 
against  Reddy  if  attempts  were  made 
to  have  him  released  through  habeas 
corpus  proceedings. 


""  Gill  interrogated  Breen  as  to  Wood's 
story  concerning  threats  and  corrobo- 
rated the  colored  man's  story.  Gill  said 
he  took  no  action,  as  he  did  not  think: 
anyone  would  make  any  attempts  at 
violence. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  11,  1928 


Will  Benefit  Blind  Workers 


Mrs.  Samuel  6.  Adams  of  "Orchard 
Lodge,"  Plymouth,  to  Open  Her  Place 
Tuesday  for  a  Sale  and  Talk  by  Miss 
Florence  Blrchard 

Mrs.  Samuel  G.  Adams  of  "Orchard 
Lodge,"  Plymouth,  will  open  her  home 
on  next  Tuesday,  from  ten  to  five,  for  an 
exhibition  and  sale  of  articles  made  by 
the  blind.  She  will  be  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Russell  Frye  (Dorothy  Whipple)  of  Ply= 
mouth;  by  Miss  Henrietta  Clapp  of  Hing- 
t.am,  and  by  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Black- 
mer  of  Cohasset. 

At  eleven  o'clock  Miss  Florence  Blrch- 
ard, State  commissioner  for  the  blind, 
will  speak  on  the  needs  and  activities  of 
her    department. 


^f*L<»-"''-'5.M>-«  GrloYjeBew>oc.Yar 

WAY  PRINT  COOK  BOOK 
FOR  BLIND  WOMEN 


Requests   for   'Aunt  Sam- 
my's   Radio    Recipes'    in 
Braille  Are  Piling  Up. 

Radio  casts  a  ray  of  light  into  the 
lives  of  the  blind.  Among  the  most 
enthusiastic  radio  listeners  are  the 
persons  "for  whom  the  light  has 
failed  and  who  must  depend  upon 
touch  and  sound  to  "see"  the  world 
in  which  they  live. 

Now  radio  Is  teaming  up  with 
Braille,  the  special  form  of  printing 
for  the  blind,  just  as  radio  and  KM 
usual  sort  of  printing  have  gone  to- 
gether in  educational  programs  for 
persons  of  normal  vision. 

"Aunt  Sammy's  Radio  Recipes,     a 
cook  book  issued  by  the  radio  serv- 
ice  and   the   Bureau   of   Home   Eco- 
nomics of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment   of   Agriculture,    will     be     re- 
printed in  Braille  if   the   wishes   of 
blind  women  listeners  are  followed. 
"A    group    of    blind    women    from 
different  parts' of  Michigan,  who  re- 
cently  met  at   the   biennial   conven- 
tion of  the  Michigan  Association  for 
the    Blind,    have     asked      to     have. 
Aunt    Sammy's    Rnclio    Recipes'    re-. 
p'roduceu   in  Braille, '»  Charles  F.  F.i 
Campbell,     director '  of    the    Detroit: 
League    for    the     Handicapped,     has 
written  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. ,. 
The    league,    which    has    a    small 
fund     for     reproducing     in     Braille| 
reading  matter  for  the  blind,  is  con- 
sidering the  publication  of  the  radio, 
cook  book  in  special  Braille  edition 
for  the  blind  readers.     Some  185,000 
copies     of     "Aunt     Sammy's     Radib 
Recipes"    have    been    distributed    to 
listeners     of    stations    broadcasting 
the    department    feature    for    home 
makers— the  "Housekeepers'   Chat," 
a  daily  program  supplied  to  some  100 
co-operating  stations.  — 
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(Photo  by  P.  &  A.) 
DR.  CLAIRE  E.  OWENS 

Dr.  Claire  E.  Owens  Has 

Eye  on  Seat  in  National 

Senate 


EXETER,  Neb.,  Aug.  14— There  may, 

be  gamer  souls  in  the  country,  but! 
folks  here  desire  to  be  shown  any  wom-j 
an  comparable  to  beloved  Dr.  Claire  E. 
Owens,  widely  known  as  a  qualified 
osteopath,  and  stone  blind.  Now  at 
mid-age,  she  has  been  sightless  since 
she  was  8  years  old. 

STUDIED  BRAILLE 
Courageous,  she  told  her  parents  she 
would  comfort  them,  and  she  did.  Her 
folks  had  little  money,  and  no  experts 
were  available  to  help  her.  So  she 
learned  Braille,  read  all  printed  for  the 
blind,  and  mother  read  extra  to  her. 
Gifted  with  a  wonderful  memory,  her 
mind  stored  away  the  useful  informa- 
tion, "And  I  just  forgot  the  other  sort 
of  reading,"  she  says. 

She  decided  to  study  anatomy  and 
become  an  osteopath,  and  physicians 
long  ago  learned  to  consider  her  as  a 
valuable  aid.  Her  practice  expanded, 
and  she  is  now  independent,  financially, 
and  has  turned  to  politics  . 

Recently  she  won  in  the  primaries, 
against  a  veteran  Republican  seeking 
another  term  in  the  state  Senate. 

"If  I  win  my  election,"  she  says,  i 
intend,  if  God  spares  me,  to  make  tne 
fight  against  Senator  Norris  two  years 
hlnce,  and  in  the  United  States  Senate: 
try  to  be  a  help  to  my  people  and  state 
because  of  experience  and  lack  of  in- 
clination to  talk  for  effect.  Ive  got 
along  so  far  without  eyes." 


Forf  Yate*  VT>~  PtoHefcf. 


BLIPMFELL 
INTO  CAMP  FIRE 
IS  NEAR  DEATH 

John  KiJJscrow   falls  in   fireg 
and*  is  badly  burned 



A  wrious  burning  happened  to 
John  Killscrow  one  day  last  week 
at  hie  home  near  Porcupine. 

He  ia  nearly  if  not  quite  blind 
and  while  walking  around  about 
the  premises  fell  into  a  large  camp 
fire  someone  had  built  near  the 
tepee. 

He  was  severely  burned  about 
the  arms,  face  and  shoulders  and 
for  a  time  suflered  extreme  agony 
but  is  now  slowly  recovering  at  the 
hospital  i 


Blind  Brothers  to 

Give  Program  Here 

/A  religious  program  will  be  given  by 
pie  Ljjfi  brothers,  blind  entertainers, 
Suncb&,  evening  at  the  First  Luther- 
an cfrarch  at  8  o'clock.  An  oppor- 
tunity will  be  given  to  hear  and  learn 
ifacts  about  the  daily  life  of  a  blind 
[person. 

A  free-will  offering  will  be  taken. 

Bocto  N,Masg.7fraw9C.TifVr 

Aag"-sf  )1e,\<\x%. 
SUNSETS  AND  CHILDREN'S  FACES 

[Form    the   Milwaukee   Journal] 

Marcella    Calkins    of    Chetek,    Wis.,    is 

20   years   old,   but    until   the   other   day, 

when    a    series    of    operations    gave    her 

sight,   she   had   never   seen   the   world  in 

which    she    lives.        Now    she    is    almost 

overwhelmed  by  its  glory.     And  the  gift 

of  sight   to   her   becomes  a.  gift   to   the 

rest  of  us,  as  she  tells  us  of  beauty  we 

j  who    have    always    had    our    eyes    have 

I  not  seem  or  have  forgotten  to  look  for. 

|  They   showed  her   a  sunset,  and  this   is 

her  thought: 

"Such  colors  as  I  never  dreamed  ex- 
isted. And  to  think  that  they  come  every 
night!"  Do  they  come  every  night?  We 
had  almost  forgotten;  down  in  town  the 
smoke  and  the  buildings  hide  them,  and 
at  the  end  the  day  there  is  always 
something  to  do.  Something  worth 
more  than  sunsets? 


"I  saw  a  rose,"  says  Marcella  Calkins. 
Think  of  remembering  when  one  first 
saw  a  rose,  of  being  old  enough  to  marvel 
at  what  we  know  but  cannot  put  into 
words.  "You  can't  describe  a  rose," 
says  this  girl  who  sees,  "and  your  fin- 
gers won't  tell  you  how  beautiful  it  is." 
And  grapes  and  oranges  and  plums  are 
"too  pretty"  to  bite  into. 

Yet  in  some  measure  we  have  all 
thrilled  to  sunsets — the  occasioflal  sun- 
sets we  see  by  chance.  We  all  have 
paid  our  tributes  to  the  rose.  More 
even  than  these  was  waiting  for  this 
girl's  sight.  For  they  took  her  to  the 
movies.  Was  it  a  good  plot,  was  It 
thrilling,  or  funny,  or  what?  Listen: 
"I  was  able  to  See  not  only  the  actors 
moving  about  but  the  expressions  on 
their  faces.  I  even  saw  the  expression 
on  the  face  of  a  little  child  in  the  film. 
It  was  wonderful.'' 

"The  face  of  a  little  child — it  was 
wonderful!"  Has  the  surgeon  with  his 
skill  given  this  young  girl  something 
the  reist  of  us  have  never  had?  We  have 
our  sight,  we  have  always  had  it.  But' 
how  often  do  we  go  beyond  looking  at 
the  actors  moving  about  in  our  world  to 
watch  what  tells  so  much  more — the  ex- 
i  pressions  ion  their  faces?  We  have 
looked  at  Niagara,  at  snow-capped 
mountains,  at  the  highpiling  sea,  and 
failing  words,  have  said,  "Wonderful." 
How  often  have  we  thought  it  of  what, 
in  the  new  light  that  has  come  to  her, 
this  young  girl  sees  as  "wonderful" — 
the  face  of  a  little  child? 


Ai^asl-  1-7,  iqag. 


Wmd  Will  Test 
All-Talking  him 

liiid-residents  of  Fort  Worth,  and 
escort  each,  WUl  be  admitted  tree 


Bl 


to  the  Palace  Theater  Monday  through 
arrangements  with  The  Star-Telegram 
and  the  management  o£  the  theater. 
Tickets  may  be  obtained  at  The  Star- 
Telegram  building.  The  blind  guests 
are  to  write  their  impressions  of  the 
picture,  "Lights  of  New  York,"  the 
first  all-speaking  talking  movie  to  Be 
presented. 

The  best  of  the  written  impressions 
will  be  printed  in  The  Star-Telegram. 

Harry  (x.  Gould,  manager  of  the 
Palace,  says  the  development  of  talk- 
ing movies  will  open  up  a  new  field 
of  entertainment  for  the  blind.  The 
film,  which  opens  at  the  Palace  Sun- 
day, is  completely  synchronized.  All 
characters  will  speak  their  lines. 
.There  are  no  written  subtitles. 

The  entertainment  Monday  is  in  the 
nature  of  an  experiment  and  is  ex- 
pected to  prove  that  sight  is  not  nec- 
essary for  following  the  action  of  the 
play.  The  film  will  be  in  Fort  Worth 
one  week. 

A  special  usher  will  be  designated 
to  attend  to  the  comforts  of  the  blind 
guests.  The  tickets  may  be  obtained 
from  the  cashier  at  The  Star-Tele- 
gram Monday  morning. 


T3u.Ncaw,  OyQa,,^>,aHr<er. 

DmjiHin  Gitizena     Provide  Shelter 
~"|frnily   Handicapped    U.v 
of  Life's    rragedi 


Suffi 


inc<    boj  hood 


blindness^ 
cd   only   i 

eyesight,  "ft '  t*r  'twwuyum^^ 
!   a  proufl 

dicn;    but    now    he    has   a    horn- 
bi.s    own,    furnished    b*  !  000 

Euncanites,   and    li  ppily   there 

at   806    Peach   avenue. 

Mr.  "Nelsi  n  I  32 

lot   those   years    wei  in    car- 

Ipentry.      About    four    .year;.    ag< 
suffered    afi    eye    d^seasi 
stroyed   a  moat    nccessaiy   tool  of  a 
carpenter — his  eyes. 

J. Hot    year,    aboul      Ghri     mas,      a 
group  of  his  friend       larled   an    or- 
ganized campaign   Lo  i 
buy   or    build    a   home    for    him 
his  family  and  on 
soir--.  moved  inl  i  tl   I     ■■■ 
bean  a  dream  dui  ing  the   i  oui    yeai 
of   darkness. 

Since    lo  i  >■     hi 
lias    done    odd    jobs    he    was 
do   and   with   help   from   o  hei 

bers  of  the  family  and  I 

paid  rent  and    lived.     Nov.    In 
home  of  hi5  own.     He  continui 
odd   jobs   and    his   wife    doi 
and    hemstitching,    while    the    oh 
son.  who  is  1  1.  is  following  t 
of  his  father — carpentry. 

The  actu  il  movement  to  i 
fund  for  obtaining  this  home  was 
started  by  members  of  the  Brother- 
hood class  '  £  the  Baptist  church  and 
Rev.  Roy  V.  Harp's  Palace  Theater 
class  but  it  was  taken  up  and  car- 
ried on!  by  many.  man;.  i  until 
some  1000  persons  and  firms  donat- 
ed to  the  missionary  project. 

The  time  and  lab  fl  the 

home    was    also    donated.      Mod    of 
this  was  done  by  J.  v.  M.  Pollack  and 
A.  K.  Pollard,  brother  carpenters 
Nelson's. 

At  first  the  committees  appointed 
to  take  ease  of  the  matter,  thought 
it  best  to  buy  a  house  but  tins  was 
later  abandoned  and  a  lot  at  800' 
Peach  avenue  was  bought  and  work 
begun  on  building-  the  new  home        , 

The  house  has  two  14x14  rcor 
a  kitchen  and  a  front  and  back  porch. 
It  is  built  on  a  lot  .30x140  feet, 
which  allows  plenty  of  playroom  for 
the  Nelson  youngsters,  three  of  them 
younger  than  the  apprentice  carpen- 
ter. The  youngest  is  2  years  old. 
No  paint  has  been  put  on  the  home 
as  yet  and  the  house  proper  is  not 
entirely  finished  but  this  will  be 
taken  care  of  latet 

When  building /|ie  came  the  fund 


llf 


was  still  if75.sh^rf  of  the  amount 
needed  to  finish  th%  house  but  the 
lumber  companies  decided  that  they! 
could  wait  on  their  account.  Inci- 
dent'ly  this  $75  ha&nq^yet  been  m  ..- 
ec£  Mrs.  Nelson  isTJoing  sewing  of: 
all  kinds  and  will  appreciate  any 
such  jobs  that  are  given  her.  The 
hone  number  is  1109-R. 
Nelson  says  that  people  have  been 
vciulerful  to  him  since  he  has  suf- 
fered his  affliction  and  he  truly  aj 
predates  it.    He  gets  his  barber 

—from  men  with  whom  M?"  had 
traded  for  years,  his  derffagre  bill  is 
free  and  any  number  otL4?ther  little 
services  arc  done  forjpvim  and  his 
family.  He  has  mad^many  friends 
iii  the  eighf  year^Pin  which  he  has 
lived  in  Duncan  and  he  wishes  to 
fehanlc  those  friends. 

Ft  Wo-rtri  /texas ,  Star-Tale  gfa*.- 

Blind  of  Angelo 
Given  Chance  to 
Hear  Vitaphone 

Anticipating  the  installation  of  a 
Vitaphone  and  Movietone  for  talk- 
ing pictures  in  San  Angelo,  John; 
D.  Jones,  manager  of  the  R.  J.  R, 
theatres,  announced  Friday  he- 
would  offer  passes  to  the  blind  of 
this  city  for  the  first  showing  here. 
He  feels  that  talking  pictures  will 
open  a  field  of  entertainment  here- 
tofore denied  the  blind,  he  said. 

"The  Jazz  Singer"  with  Al  Jolson 
as  the  headline  artist,  will  be  the 
first  of  the  talkies  here.  Mr.  Jones 
has  already  seen  this  picture  and  he 
proclaims  the  talkies  as  one  of  the, 
greatest  marvels  of  the  age.  Every 
picture  will  be  synchronized,  the 
speaking  drama  will  be  combined 
with  the  art  of  acting,  and  vaude- 
ville may  be  combined  with  the 
movies. 

Mr.  Jones  feels  that  sucri  produc- 
tions will  appeal  to  the  blind  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  they  will 
have  to  follow  the  action  of  the 
story  by  their  ears  instead  of  their 
eyes. 

Installation  of  the  new  machinery 
means  an  expenditure  of  about  $20,- 
000  here,  says  Mr.  Jones,  and  re- 
gardless of  the  additional  expendi- 
ture, there  will  be  no  increase  inj 
orices  of  admission. 

Boston,  NNa-s-s.,  Heta^. 

COOLIDGES  AGAIN 
HEAR  BLIND  PASTOR 


Attend    Sunday    Services    at 
Brule  Chapel 

SUPERIOR,  Wis.,  Aug.  19  (AP)  — Fol- 
lowing their  usual  Sunday  routine, 
President  and  Mrs.  Coolidge  attended 
church  this  morning  at  the  little  white 
washed  chapel   at  Brule.     They  again 


listened  to  John  Taylor,  the  blind  lav 
preacher  that  ministers  to  the  small 
Brule  congregation,  delivered  a  straight- 
forward sermon  exhorting  his  hearers 
to  follow  devoutly  the  teachings '  of 
Christ. 

John  Taylor  chose  the  life  of  Daniel 
today  to  exemply  the  faith  and  stead- 
fastness which  all  men  should  display 
even  under  undesirable  duress. 

The  weather  remained  very  warm  and 
close  today,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coolidge 
once  again  appeared  to  thousands  of 
tourists  who  still  gather  weekly  at 
Brule  in  their  summerist  clothes.  In 
the  church  itself  the  heat  was  great 
but  although  one  woman  in  the  con-  J 
greation  felt  faint  and  had  to  be  helped 
out,  neither  President  nor  Mrs.  Coolidge 
showed  any  signs  of  discomfort. 

John  Coolidge  was  not  present  today 
as  he  is  spending  the  week  end, in  Madi- 
son as  guest  of  President  Glenn  Frank 
of  Wisconsin  University. 


WtWNlpeg.Maw.,  Free R ess- 
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EutJy  Deaf 
And  Blind  Institutions 


(SB 


Despatch  to  the  Free  Press  by 
,  Sask.,  Aug.,  21. — To  examine 
methods  toeing  followed  hi 
pation  of  the  deaf  and  blind 
bstitutions  in  other  provinces, 
lier  J.  O.  Gardiner  is  nlanning  to 
eastern  Canada  next  week, 
is  thought  that  in  the  near 
future  it  may  be  necessary  to  make! 
some  provision  for  the  education  of 
the  deaf  and  blind  within Jfee  borders 
of  Saskatchewan,  ratheaf  than  send 
those  afflicted  long^  disji^roces  tc^  otiier 
provinces  as  at  present.  The  legisla- 
ture at  the  last  session  authorize! 
the  government  to  plan  such  provision 
and  consideration  will  be  given  to 
plans  for  providing  modern  buildings 
to  take  care  of  the  deaf  and  blind 
separately. 


Seattle,  Wash.,  Star- 

August  *%'feg. 

Wonderful  Memory  Helps 

in  News  Gathering  on 

Logan,  Utah,  Paper 

He's  the  Most  Economical 
Writer  in  the  World, 
A|B£  That's  Not  All 

1/feyAklM  MARSHALL 
WpEi  |HA\g     just  heard  of  the 
world's   most  economical 
newspaper  reporter. 

He  Is  blind  and  does  most  of  his 
writing  at  night,  In  the  dark.  Thus, 
he  saves  electric  current. 

Now,  we  have  found  something  i 
to  Interest  newspapermen.  Those 
who  own  newspapers  will  be  happy 
to  learn  of  a  reporter  who  does 
not  leave  lights  burning.  Those 
who  write  newspapers  will  be 
anxious  to  know  how  a  blind 
writer  gathers  news  and  seta  it 
down. 

This  story  is,  first,  for  newspaper 
folk.  But  we  shall  be  glad  to  have 
you  sit  in.  We  will  try  to  interest; 
you  with  the  story  of  a  young 
man,  badly  handicapped,  who  not 
only  discounted  his  affliction,  but 
actually  turned  it  into  dollars  and 
cents — and  satisfaction. 
*     •     • 

EC.     RODGERS,     fine  news- 
«  paperman     and     director     of 
journals  in     Provo     and     Logan, 


Utah,  tells  us  about  the  blind  re- 
porter. His  name  is  Bramwell 
Peck.    He  has  been  blind  15^*s««}. 

Mr.  Peck  writes  fo>««fc^Cache 
Valley  Herald  in  Logan.  HeTias 
sent  US  a  letter,  written  by  him- 
self on  the  typewriter.  It  is  what 
we  call  "good,  clean  copy." 

First,  we  will  tell  you  a  little 
about  Mr.  Peck;  then  we  will  print 
some  of  his  interesting  letter. 

Formerly,  he  taught  history  In  a 
school.  Then  the  superintendent 
asked  him  to  do  some  publicity 
work.  He  did,  and  this  brought 
him  into  contact  with  Leslie  T. 
Foy,  publisher  of  the  Herald.  Fi- 
nally, Mr.  Foy  offered  him  a  job 
as  a  reporter. 

Mr.  Rodgers  tells  us:  "Peck 
walks  all  around  town,  guiding 
his  steps  by  ear.  He  knows  most 
people  by  their  walk.  He  can 
tell  by  a  person's  step  who  the 
person  is.  He  remembers  a  voice, 
after  being  once  introduced  and 
can  remember  names,  addresses 
and  statistics,  picked  up  on  his 
rounds,  and  then  typewrite  them 
on   his  return  to  the  office." 

With  a  sly  poke  at  newspaper- 


Bramwell  Peck 

men  in  general,  Mr.  Rodgers  adds 
that  the  blind  reporter  "has  never 
smoked  a  cigaret,  chewed  tobacco, 
cussed  or  played  poker." 
*     •     • 

NOW  WE  will  let  Mr.  Peck 
tell  you  something  about  his 
work.     He  writes: 

"The  job  I  am  concerned  with 
primarily  Is  to  get  the  news  as 
tho  I  could  see  and  this  is  the 
way  I  go  about  It: 

"My  memory  serves  me  well.  A 
good  deal  of  my  work  is  done 
over  the  telephone.  I  believe  I 
can  remember  any  telephone 
number  I  have  ever  called.  In 
the  morning  it  is  convenient  to 
call  anywhere  from  25  to  50  per- 
sons and  get  the  general  lay  of 
the  ground.  After  this  has  been 
accomplished  I  go  on  the  streets, 
stepping  Into  this  place  and  then 
another,  finding  out  thru  con- 
versation what  local  and  personal 
Items  are  available.  Then  the 
regular  beat  comes  In  for  its  at- 
tention. 

"There  Is  a  psychology  In  get- 
ting the  news.  Gloomy  persons 
will  not  talk.  If  you  want  a  man 
to  tell  you  something  you  must 
get   him    in    a   good   m0od,    make 


him  laugh  and  he  will  talk. 

"It  Is  my  opinion  that  I  have 
an  advantage.  I  can  ask  ques- 
tions without  appearing  ridicu- 
lous, sinco  I  do  not  see  the  peo- 
ple are  always  ready  to  explain 
even  the  most  minute  detail. 

"Walking  about  the  streets  does 
not  bother  me  and  I  go  wherever 
I  hear  of  news.  Reporting  is  one 
of  the  most  delightful  things  I 
ever   attempted." 


t,AVATF,TTV    INT/     H'/PTf    *    COVB 

MONDAY-   AUGUST    27.   192S. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  enrollment  In  schools  for  the  blind 
i  IncraaAer^  per  cent  from  1918  to  1927,  the 
buretu  of  education,  department  of  the  in- 
terl*>  "mates.  The  bureau  reports  a  total 
enr|llment  In  1927  of  6,084,  of  which  number 
3.355  were  boys  and  2,729  were  girls.  The 
total  value  of  buildings  and  grounds  of  67 
institutions  reporting' such  items,  is  given  as 
317,283,141.      The   statement   follows: 

"This  report  contains  statistics  concerning 
schools  and  classes  for  blind  pupils  for  the 
year  1926-17.  Reports  are,  included  for  80 
school*  and  institutions.  Data  concerning 
sight-iaving  classes  are  not  included  where 
;  it  if,  possible  separate  them  from  data  con- 
j  cernittg  classes  for  the  blind.  For  schools 
that  faile4  to  retort,  statistics  for  a  previous 
year,  .'the  latest  available,  are  included.  In 
states  having  separate  departments  for  white 
and  for  colored  blind  pupils,  their  institutions 
are  counted  as  two  schools.  Seventeen  schools 
receive  both  blind  and  deaf  pupils.  Finan- 
cial items  are  prorated  in  schools  accepting 
.both  white  and  colored  pupils  in  separate  de- 
partments, a>nd  in  schools  accepting  both 
blind  and  deaf  pupils. 

"Of  the  80  institutions  included  in  the  re- 
port, 47  are  state  Institutions,  21  are  schools 
or  classes  in  city  school  systems,  5  are  pri- 
vate 'institutions,  5  others  are  private  insti- 
tutions-supported partly  or  largely  by  state 
funds ;  1  school  is  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  1  school  in  Porto  Rico. 

"Institutions  for  the  blind  report  a  total 
of  863  instructors,  of  which  number  220  are 
men  and  643  are  women.  This  Is  an  increase 
over  1918  of  19  male  instructors  and  of  122 
female  instructors. 

"Perkins  Institute,  Watertown,  Mass.,  of- 
fers couTObu '  wluph  prepare  teachers  for  blind 
children.  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Pa.,  has 
t  training  course  for  prospective  home  teach- 
ers of  the  blind.  George  Peabody  college  for 
teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  gives  special 
courses  during  the  summer  sessions  for 
teachers  of  the  blind  and  semisighted. 

"The  total  enrollment  in  schools  for  the 
blind  for  1927  is  6,084,  of  which  number  3,355 
ire  boys  and  2,729  are  girls.  This  is  an  in- 
;rease  of  22  per  cent  over  the  1918  enroll- 
ment. During  1927  pupils  in  instrumental 
music  numbered  2,688,  and  2,729  were  given 
vocal  culture,  and  3,499  were  enrolled  in  in- 
dustrial courses.  The  number  graduated 
irom  high-school  departments  was  177;  101 
being  boys,  and  76  girls. 

;  "In  the  kindergartens  were  enrolled  336 
pupils— 188  boys  and  148  girls;  in  classes 
jorresponding  to  grades  1  to  4  were  1,254 
•boys  and  921  girls;  in  grades  corresponding 
fto  5   to  8  were  1,068   boys  and  909  girls;    in 


-lasses    corresponding    to    high-school    grades 
were  633  boys  and  603  girls,  a  total  of  1,236. 

"The  total  expenditure  in  67  institutions 
orhicb.  reported  was  $3,995,404.  Those  insti- 
tutions which  were  able  lo  distribute  expen- 
iitures  report  instructional  costs  amounting 
Lo  $1,147,441,  other  current  expenses  of  $2,- 
278,423,  and  costs  of  buildings  and  improve- 
ments  amounting   to   $539,258. 

"Receipts  are  slightly  higher  than  expen- 
ditures, being  $4,028,145  for  the  year  for  67 
nstitutions.  Schools  which  were  able  to  dis- 
tribute receipts  according  to  source  show 
P3,264,812  from  state,,  county,  or  city;  $77,- 
■  68  from  private  benefactions;  $259,316  from 
jndowment  funds;  and  $289,021  from  other 
sources. 

r  "The  total  value  of  buildings  and  grounds 
af  the  67  institutions  reporting  these  items 
[ftras  $17,283,141;  the  value  of  scientific  ap- 
paratus, furniture,  libraries,  etc.,  was  $2,151,- 
091;  the  permanent  endowment  funds  totaled 
$5,707,168;  In  the  libraries  were  $187,380 
volumes  in  raised  type  *»4J6,324  in  ink". 


QrA-aSya,  Nfcbr.,     fe 


ee. 


Au^ttar,  )qag. 


Broken  in  Fall 

■^nt/oii^Wade.     901     Fillmore 

p,  Coiiniil  Bluffs,  a  blind 
fered  several  broken  ribs 
erous  bruises  when  lie 
o  a  city  waterworks  ex- 
Ivalion  at  Main  street  and 
Sroadway  Monday  afternoon.  He 
was  taken  to  Mercy  hospital, 
where  his  injuries  were  treated. 
Later  he  was  sent  home. 


August  as,  1^8. 

Eyes 

My   grandma's   eyes  were  once  as 

bright    as    mine,    she    says 

to  me, 
But  now  she  puts  her  glasses  on  or 

else  she  cannot  see. 
I  think  that  eyes  are  funny  things. 

Sometimes  my  dad  will  call 
And  show  me  something  in  the  yard 

I've  never  seen  at  all, 
And  very  often  he'll  walk  by  and 

never  seem  to  see 
The   places  where   the   fairies   live 

which  are  so  plain  to  me. 

Il've  found  the  goblins'  footsteps  all 

around  our  pansy  bed. 
But  when  I  show  them  all  to  him 

he  only  shakes  his  head. 
And    I    can    see    where    elephants 

have    tromped    around    our 

place. 
And  where  the  hippopotamus  has 

stopped  to  wash  his  face. 
But  when  I  point  them  out  to  other 

little  girls  like  me 
They  say  it  isn't  so  at  all.    But  I 

know  what  I  see. 

,  Perhaps  our  eyes  are  different,  with 

so  much  round  about 
We  cannot  all  see  everything,  and 

so  we  pick  things  out, 
And  what  we  like  we  look  for  most. 

and  maybe  that  is  why 
I  find  a,  lot  of  lcvely  sights  which 

,  other  folks  walk  by. 
But  Daddy  says  he  knows  the  tales 

I  often  tell  are  true, 
For  when  his  eyes  were  six  years 

old  he  saw  the  same  things. 

too. 


BOSTON   POST, 
AUGUST   29,    192* 

CHARGE  THEFT 
FROM  BLIND 


Lynn  Man's  PocKets  Held 
18  Pennies 


Stealing  pennies  from  a  blind  man 
earned  for  Oscar  Du  Pllsre,  35,  a  lodger 
of  a  Munroe  street  house,  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  "the  meanest  man"  in 
Lynn  when  he  was  arrested  by  Traffic 
Officer  Norman  Phillips  in  that  city  on 
a  charge  of  larceny.  Du  Plisse,  ac- 
cording to  the  police,  poked  his  hand 
into  a  bag  hanging  on  the  chest  of 
Frederick  Nilan,  a  blind  pedlar,  at 
Market  and  Andrew-  streets. 

Two  men  claiming  to  have  witnessed 
the  theft,  reported  it  to  Phillips.  At 
the  station  house  18  pennies  were  taken 
from  the  pockets  of  the  prisoner.  Nilan 
said  the  pennies  were  taken  from  his 
bag. 

Nilan  is  the  only  blind  man  permitted 
to  solicit  funds  on  the  streets  of  Lynn. 
When  an  order  recently  was  issued 
banishing  all  pedlars  and  beggars  from 
the  streets,  the  president  of  a  Lynn 
bank  permitted  Nilan  to  stand  in  front 
of  the  bank  buildine. 


DAILY   EVENING   ITEM 

LYNN, 

MASS. 

AUGUST 

29,   1928. 

s 


TOLE 18  CENTS 


"    GETS  6  MONTHS 

One  of  the  meanest  of  thieves 
was  given  a  sentence  or  six  months 
in  the  House  of  Correction  by  Judge 
Ralph  W.  Reeve  in  the  Lynn  Dis- 
trict court  this  forenoon  when 
Oscar  Duplessis  was  found  guilty 
of  larceny  of  18  cents  from  a 
blind  man. 

The  victim  of  the  theft  was 
Frederick  Nihan,  a  well  known 
figure  who  for  years  has  been  sta- 
;ioned  in  front  of  the  National  City 
gank  on  Market  street  selling  toilet 
articles  from  a  bag  strapped  to  his 
shoulders. 

Witnesses  of  the  theft  told  the 
court  that  Duplessis  walked  up  to 
Nihan  and  stuck  his  hand  in  the 
bag  that  is  used  by  the  blind  man 
as  a  'cash  register." 

Nihan  was  in  court  and  was  lead 
to  the  bench  by  Policeman  Phillips. 
In  a  somewhat  sympathetic  tone  he 
told  the  court  that  naturally  he 
could  not  see  Duplessis  but  recog- 
nized his  voice  as  one  of  the  per- 
sons talking  to  him  Tuesday  after- 
noon. 

Duplessis  pleaded  not  guilty,  but 
the  court  without  making  any 
comment  served  sentence  of  six 
months. 


Osceola,,  M o.,  1>eiv\ oc. r aft. 
AujusY   3o,  fqa.g. 

Miss  Nettie  Thompson,  who 
for  the  past  year  has  been  tak- 
ing private  instruction  from  A. 
H.  Bradford  of  Springfield,  an 
instructor  representing  a  school 
for  the  blind  in  St.  Louis,  is  be- 
coming quite  proficient  as  a 
reader  of  the  script  for  the 
blind.  Many  pleasant  hours  are 
spent  by  her  with  her  books  and 
papers.  ^** 


BOSTON    SUNDAY    POST, 
((SEPTEMBER     2,     1928 

Dr.  Claire  E.  Owens  of  Nebraska, 
blind  since  she  was  elg-ht  years  of  age, 
plans  to'  run  for  United  States  Senator 
from  her  State  In  the  next  Senatorial 
election   two  years  hence. 


m 


lis.  back  in  town.  And  witi 
Pete  and  Lonirie  and  little 


Old  Petflj 
himflyd 

Thef  Tk  those  who  say  that  Old 
EPete's*arnval  in  town  is  the  first  sure 
sign  of  fall.  At  any  rate  fall  is  here 
and  so  is  Old   Pete. 

Old  Pete  is  getting  to  be  a  character 
in  the  history  of  Hollis.  No  one  knows 
for  bow  long  be  has  been  coming  here, 
but  old-timers  know  that  each  fall  for 
many  years,  h't  has  been  arriving  in 
n  a't  the  beginning  of  fall,  staying 
about  a  week,  and  moving  on.X^ 

ii'e,  and  Lonnic  is  his  dancing- 
son,  age  11.  weight  64  pounds.  Pete 
Lplays  the  fiddle,  his  wife  plays  the 
'guitar,  and  Lonnie  pounds  the  tambour- 
line,  dances,  and  collects  the  money. 
All  in  all,  they  are  entertaining,  to  say 
the  least. 


THE  BOSTON  HERALD 

MONDAY,  SEPT.1qTi928 


C00L1DCE  FAREWELL 

Thanks    President    and    First 
Lady  for  Their  Attendance 


SUPERIOR,  Wis.,  Sept.  9  (AP)— 
Leaving  behind  them  a  flood  of  memo- 
ries destined  to  become  the  folklore  of 
the  neighborhood.  President  and  Mrs. 
Coolidge  worshipped  for  the  last  time 
today  amid  the  congregation  of  the 
humble  whitewashed  church  at  Brule. 

Scheduled  to  be  back  in  Washington 
before  Sunday,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coolidge 
braved  a  steady  rain  and  biting  wind  to 
listen  once  more  to  John  Taylor,  the 
blind  lay  preacher  of  the  Brule  chapel, 
who  expressed,  in  the  course  of  the  ser- 
vice, the  sorrow  of  his  flock  at  their 
early  departure  and  its  appreciation  of 
the  honor  of  having  had  them  among 
its  numbers  during  the  summer. 

The  same  simplicity  which  had 
marked  all  the  previous  Sunday  services 
characterized  today's;  the  only  new  nor.e 
was  that  a  harp  had  been  added  to  the 
piano,  usually  the  only  musical  instru- 
ment. 

Amid  deep  silence  John  Taylor, 
clutching  the  pulpit  before  him  turned 
his  face  in  the  direction  of  the  Cocl- 
idges,  and  thanked  them  for  their  con- 
stant church  attendance,  by  which  they 
had  set  an  honorable  record  ^:aij,  'hs 


said.  Hs  thanked  them  for  theirjexjjjihg. 
tion  of  faith  and  for  the  imevesum 
the  welfare  of  the  tiny  church. 

As  far  as  he  was  personally-  sppeerfled 
the  blind  preacher  thanked  ■$/fy-  3nd 
Mrs.  Coolidge  for  having  give.tr  Bimjl-e 
inspiration  to  preach  the  series,  of  ser- 
mons which  he  most  enjoyed  delivering 


THE  BOSTON 

HERALD 

— 
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Tears  Kill  Germs  That 

Are  Lurking  in  the  Eye 


Tears  are  not  merely  a  sign  of  sorrow 
In  him  who  weeps,  but  a  symbol  of  dis- 
tress and  death  for  any  germs  that 
chance  to  be  lurking  in  the  crying  eye, 
says  Dr.  E.  E.  Free  in  his  Week's 
Science   (New  York).     He  goes  on: 

"Of  all  germ-killing  chemicals  known 
to  biologists  it  is  probable  that  the  most 
effective,  ana  perhaps  the  one  which 
will  prove  most  useful  practically,  is 
that  which  nature  manufactures  for  use 
In  tears.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
section  of  ophthalmology  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Medicine  in  London,  Mr. 
Frederick  Ridley  described  experiments 
with  this  remarkable  substance,  named 
lysozyme  by  its  discoverer,  Dr.  Alexander 
Fleming.  One  teaspoonful  of  pure  sub- 
stance, extracted  from  human  tears, 
would  be  enocfh  to  impart  antiseptic 
powers  againsi  eertain  eye  bacteria  to 


over  100  gallons  ol  salty  water.  This 
same  anlisepte:  has  been  found.  Mr. 
Ridley  slated.  :n  the  bodies  of  the  white 
corpuscles  which  circulate  in  human 
blood,  and  which  destroy  germs  that 
invade  the  body.  It  has  also  been  found 
to  the  secretion  of  the  human  nose  and 
in  other  bodily  secretions,  in  white  of 
egg,  In  turnips  and  a  few  other  plants, 
in  certain  kinds  of  fish  and  in  the  tears 
of  animals. 

"In  many  cases  of  infected  eyes,  Mr. 
Ridley  reported,  it  has  been  found  that 
the  amount  of  this  antiseptic  in  the 
tears  is  below  normal,  which  suggests 
that  eye  infections  may  be  allowed  to 
start  by  some  defect  of  the  tear  gland 
resulting  in  lessened  manufacture  of  the 
protective  antiseptic.  According  to  Dr. 
Fleming,  who  was  also  present  at  the 
meeting,  it  may  prove  possible  to  ex- 
tract lysozyme  commercially  from  white 
of  egg.  so  thatfphysicians  may  use  it  as. 
a  general  antiseptic." 


in  his  whole  35  years  preaching  ex- 
perience. ,  ;  ,  .  -,  . 

Mrs.  Coolidge  especially  was  very 
warm  in  her  expressions  of  appreciation, 
at  the  end  of  the  sermon  holding'  the 
preacher's  hand  in  both  of  hers  and 
adding:  "John  too  was  so  glad  he  came 
to  your  services." 

As  after  the  first  service  he  attended 
here.  President  Coolidge  took  John  Tay- 
lor by  the  arm  and  led  his  .'falts'5vijig 
footsteps  outside  the  church  where  final 
farewells  were  made  surrounddd':  byrtfhe 
loud  cheers  of  the  small  crowd  present. 


Far?o.  N.  D..  Forum 
SUNDAY,  SEPTEMBER  16,  1928 


KMDM  HOUR 
FOR  BLIND  SET 

Fargo   Library  Will   Pro* 

vide  Books,  Instruction ' 

Each  Thursday 


The  reading  period  will  be  in  the 
children's  room  at  the  library.  The 
library  will  furnish  books  for  read- 
ing, also  alphabet  sheets  and  maga- 
zines, provided  instruction  is  de- 
sired. Books  will  be  borrowed  from 
the  Chicago  public  library's  depart- 
ment for  the   blind. 

The  privilege  of  using  the  room 
is  open  to  any  blind  person  who  can 
attend. 


NEW   YORK    SUN 


A  reading  period  for  blind  persons 
will  be  conducted  in  the  Fargo  public 
library  during  the  winter  between 
the  hours  of  7  and  "9  p.  m.  each 
Thursday,  it  was  announced  Satur- 
day !»y  Miss  Inga  Rynning,  public 
libra.)  Jan. 

Th  vpom  will  be  in  charge  of  Mrs. 
L.    T  nderson,   1342   Second  av  S. 

Ins.  .  ,  .on  in  reading  revised  Braille 
will  be  giv»u  if  those  visiting  the 
reading  room  desire,  Mrs.  Henderson 
said. 

Revised  Braille  now  is  used  uni- 
versally, practically  all  publications 
following  this  system.  New  York 
point  was  the  accepted  system  pre- 
viously and  was  taught  in  most  in- 
stitutions. 


Practical  Help  for  the  Blind. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  St-x— Sir.' 
I  read  in  the  papers  that  many  women 
of  leisure,  have  given  up  whist,  euchre. 
&c,  and  are  writing  out  books  in 
Braille  for  the  blind.  This  is  very 
praiseworthy. 

I  come  in  contact  with  blind  folk 
now  and  then  and  I  know  that  they 
like  to  earn  their  own  way  and  be 
independent  so  far  as  possible. 

The  thought  came  to  me  that  the 
folk  who  have  the  money  and  time 
and  desire  to  help  could  form  an  or- 
ganization and  let  the  blind  write  out 
the  books  in  Braille.  I  think  they, 
would  love  to  do  it,  knowing  thj^Ty 
their  work  they  would  make  others 
happv  too.  Their  appitude  could  be 
tested  by  giving  them  a  very  short  bit 
to  do.  Th~.    Sci 

Hasbrouck  Heights,  N.  J.,  Sept.  20. 
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Tisbury's  Blind  Marvel, 
Saws,  Splits  Firewood;  Pre 


65, 
Food 


Left  to  right,  top — Famous  blind  marvel,  William  L.  Luce,  and  his  Tis- 
bury  home;  busy  digging  quohaugs  one  of  his  gainful  occupations;  (below), 
a  simon-pure  home-made  pie  coming  out  of  the  oven.  Luce  makes  his  own 
crust  and  prepares  the  apples. 


William  L.  Luce  Even  Digs 

Clams,  Catches  Eels, 

Gets  Quahaugs 


By  CHARLES  A.  PARKER 

William  L.  Luce,  a  man  or  65,  whis- 
kered, weather-beaten,  coming  up  an 
Incline,  his  overalled  legs  half-lost  in 
jltish  grass  and  daisies,  dragging  a 
twisting  snake  of  hard  pine,  the  15-foot 
waterline  strip  of  a  dismantled  "cat" 
behind  him,  was  feeling  his  way  safely 
from  the  shove  across  the  road  up  into 
his  Tisbury  farmyard.  Little  sensitive 
•prods  nf  a  sawed-off  broom  handle 
Igulded  him. 

BLIND  SINCE  20 

Since  20  he  has  been  blind. 

Martha's  Vineyard  charactrizes   him, 
William  Leech  Luce,  as  its  blind  marvel. 
■  Few  persons  with  this  handicap  would 
have  adapted  themselves  so  well  to  cir- 
cumstances as  has  the  Tisbury  veteran. 

Today  he  saws  and  splits  all  his  win- 
ter's wood.  The  weather  strip  he  res- 
cued from  the  beach  below  his  little 
dwelling  he  sawed  into  short  strips,  and 
then,  by  splitting  each  piece,  salvaged 
the  copper  nails  which  originally  fast- 
ened the  strip  to  the  boat. 
>  His  fingers  felt  along  the  unsawed 
piece  until,  with  each  sawing  he  found 
the  spot  where  the  blade  ought  to  go  to 
make  the  lengths  equal.  And  pieces 
sawed  were  all  the  same  length,  as  if 
they  had  been  gauged  by  an  experienced 

PREPARES   OWN  MEALS 

His  visitors  watched  him  enter  his 
neatly-kept  kitchen,  start  a  fire  in  his 
kerosene  stove,  take  down  a  can,  spoon 
out  four  tablespoons  of  coffee,  dipper 
Into  it  the  necessary  water,  and  set  the 
whole  over  the  fire  to  cook. 

He  had  eggs,  bacon,  potatoes  and  veg- 
etables in  the  old-fashioned  cool  pantry, 
with  its  amplitude  of  dishes  and  uten- 
sils; and  he  could  put  his  finger  on  any 
dish,  utensil,  or  needed  foodstuff  at  a 
minute's  notice. 

No  one  assists  him,  except  perhaps, 
t/lvs.  Jennie  Wells,  a  neighbor,  who 
sometimes  threads  a  needle  for  him 
"when  he  has  need  of  sewing  on  a  but- 
ton. 

"His  entire  household,  large  kitchen 
and  pantry,  adjacent  bedroom,  spare 
bedroom,  organ  loom,  parlor,  and  more 
apartments  upstairs  is  always  in  the 
pink  of  cleanliness  and  order. 

.  A  blind  man,  he  will  tell  you,  couldn't 
live  without  complete  order,  for  he 
could  never  find  anything  in  his  house 
otherwise.  He  makes  his  bed  mornings, 
very  often  scrubs  and  washes  floors  and 
walls.  He  cooks  meats  and  everything 
except  fancy  dishes,  which  he  declares 
he  has  no  preference  for. 

Outdoors  the  blind  man  runs  the  lit- 
tle farm  of  several  acres  as  a  normally- 
sighted  person  might  run  it.  He  has 
today  .just  finished  nailing  on  a  large 
section'  of  new  shingles  on  one  side  of 
his  home  ell— as  neat  a  piece  of  work 
as  any  carpenter  could  do. 

A  stone's  throw  from  his  back  door 
are  a  cluster  fo  henhouses  with  a  flock 
of  matured  and  laying  Rhode  Island 
reds  and  another  of  half-grown  birds. 
The  hands  of  the  blind  man  built  the 
i  good-sized  houses,  set  the  henyard  posts 
and  nailed  on  the  yard  wire. 

Monday  is  wash  day,  and  then  sheets, 
pillow  cases,  personal  effects  all  go  into 
the  tub  and  are  thoroughly  cleaned  by 
the  blind  man.  Then  they  go  out  on 
the  line  in  the  sun  to  dry. 

The  chief  miracle  worked  by  this  Tis- 
bury farmer  is  that  of  taking  long  trips 
in  his  dory  across  Lagoon  pond,  which 
outlets  into  Vineyard  sound,  to  secret 
fiats.  With  oars  he  can  frequently  be 
discovered  a  long  distance  from  his 
home  shore  making  his  way  either  to 
or  from  the  remote  beach. 

WEATHER    GUIDES 

"I  could  see  until  I  was'  20,"  he  in- 
forms you,"  and'  in  that  time  I  got  to 
know  'the  whole  topography  around 
here,  including  that  of  the  water.  By 
kno\ving  the  direction  of  the  wind  and 
on  sunshiny  days  by  means  of  the  feel 


of  the  sun  on  my  face  I  can  kerp  care- 
|ful  track  of  my  location  when  I  go  out 
across  the  pond." 

He  will  be  gone  in  his  rowboat  for 
ral  hours.  going  entirely  out  of 
sight  of  his  home  and  return  with  a 
good-sized  loads  of  quahaugs,  one  of  the 
products  by  means  of  which  he  ekes 
out   a   rather   meagre   living. 

Another  trick  which  causes  wonder 
among  his  neighbors  is  Luce's  abi 
to  weed  his  garden  without  making  a 
single  error  in  pulling  up  "wheat  for 
tares."  Until  recently  he  kept,  cared 
for  and  housed  two  cows.  Now  these 
have  been  sold. 

Winter  and  summer,  this  blind  man 
carries  on  as  well  as  his  more  fortu- 
nate neighbors  who  can  see.  His  fingero 
placed  on  the  old-fashioned  clock  face 
hands  tell  him  the  hour  and  minute. 

Blind  from  an  accident  at  20,  his 
parents  helped  induct  him  into  the 
routine  of  farm  work.  After  the  death 
of  his  mother  and  father,  the  latter 
having  died  12  years  ago,  the  blind  son 
continued  on  alone,  doing  his  own  conk- 
ing, keeping  his  own  hou.se.  caring  for 
the  stock  and  earning  money  at  clam- 
ming, eeling  and  quohauging. 

By  these  means  he  was  able  to  main- 
tain his  independence. 

However,  the  veteran's  earning  power 
is  so  limited  that  recently  he  has  anti- 
cipated the  time  when  he  will  have 
used  up  the  little  parental  legacy. 

PLAYS    ORGAN 

'  "I  have  to  have  a  little  money  for 
wood  and  coal  and  food,"  he  points  out. 
"I  have  a  piece  of  land  down  the  road 
which  I  will  have  to  sell  pretty  soon. 
After  that  is  gone  I  can't  say  what  will 
happen." 

Notwithstanding  physical  handicaps, 
the  veteran  blind  man  is  cheerful,  never 
idle,  and  in  moments  of  recreation  seats 
himself  at  his  organ  anl  plays  church 
and  other  musical  selections  which  he 
learned  as  a  youth,  or  which  he  has 
since  heard  played.  Winter  and  sum- 
mer passers  who  know  Luce  often  stop 
in  the  street  outside  to  listen  to  his 
playing. 

He  has  built  several  cabinets  as  well  as 
his  henhouses  and  a  good-sized  barn  on 
his  land  since  he  was  left  to  run  the 
place  alone.  His  most  difficult  job.  he 
admits,  is  making  the  crust  for  an  apple 
pie  and  getting  it  done  and  out  of  the 
oven  just  O.  K.  But  he  has  pies  to 
show  that  it  can  be  done. 


St.  Cloud.  Minn..   .Journal-Press 
MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  24,  1928 

Board  of  Education 
Decide  on  Blind  Ctass 


Uirrosntpt 


FRIDAY,    SEPTEMBER    28,    1928 


The  board  of  education  will  hold  a 
special  meeting  this  afternoon  to  hear 
report  of  Superintendent  Brown 
garding  the  proposed  organization 
a  class  for  the  blind  and  near- 
blind  in  the  St.  Cloud  public  schools. 
It  is  claimed  that  there  are  eight  such 
children  in  St.  Cloud  and  vicinity  who 
could  force  the  board  to  provide -such 
instruction  and  the  board  has  been 
petitioned  to  organize  a  class.  The 
state  pays  some  $270  per  year  per 
pupil  to  districts  supplying  such  aid 
and  Superintendent  Brown  was  re- 
quested to  make  an  estimate  of  cost 
to  the  system  and  determine  w-hether 
or  not  the  class  will  cost  more  than 
the  state  aid  allotment.  Decision  on 
the  matter  will  be  made  this  after- 
noon. 


Blindness  No  Bar 

to  the  Right  of  Voting 

Secretary  of  State  Cook  has  notified  the 
State  Department  of  Education  that  phy- 
sical  disability,  preventing  a  person  fr-  m 
hr-ing  able  to  read  shall  not  bar  a  person 
from    the   rlpht    to   vote. 

Many  inquiries  had  been  made  from 
persons  as  to  their  rights  on  the  ground 
that  local  registration  officials  outside  of 
Boston,  have  been  refusing  to  v-^ 
blind  persons  to  vote.  Mr.  Cook  suggests 
that  local  registers  who  so  refuse  should 
have  their  attention  called  to  the  consti- 
tution,  which   s  ates 

"No  person  shall  have  the  right  to  vote, 
or  be  eligible  to  office  under  the  constitu- 
tion of  this  CommonwPMlth,  who  shall  not 
be  able  to  read  the  constitution  in  the 
English  language,  and  with  his  narrK  — 
provided,  however,  that  the  provisions  of 
this  amendment  shall  not  applv  to  any 
person  prevented  by  a  physical  disability 
from  complying  with  its  requisition  " 


Blind  Men  May  Vote, 
Secretary  Cook  Rules 


As  a  result  of  numerous  rum- 
plaints  to  the  state  division  of  the 
blind,  department  of  education,  Sec- 
retary of  State  Cook  yesterday  no- 
tified the  division  that  the  consti- 
tution clearly  sets  forth  that 
physical  disability  preventing  a  per- 
son from  being  able  to  read  shall 
not  bar  a  person  from  the  right  to 
vote. 

The  division  explained  (lint  it  has 
received  many  inquiries  from  per- 
sons as  to  their  right*  on  the 
ground  that  local  registration  offi- 
e.i.ils  outside  of  Boston,  have  been 
refusing  to  register  blind  persons  to 
Vote.  Mr.  Cook  suggests  that  local 
registers  who  sn  refuse  shnuld  have 
their  attention  called  to  the  consti- 
tution, which  states: 

"No  person  shall  have  the  right 
to  vote,  or  be  eligible  to  office  under 
the  constitution  of  this  common- 
wealth, who  shall  not  be  able  to 
read  the  constitution  in  the  English 
language,  and  write  his  name — pro- 
vided, however,  that  the  provisions 
of  this  amendment  shall  not  apply 
to  any  person  prevented  by  a  physi- 
cal disability  from  complying  with 
its  requisitions  .  .  ," 
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BLIND  PEOPLE  HAVE 
THE  RIGHT  TO  VOTE 


£■«>+« 


rom  France  to  America's  Legion 


Secretary  of  State  Cook  Rules 

on  Question — 130  Eligible 

in  Lowell. 


Secretary  of  State  Frederic  W. 
Cook  has  clarified  the  ruling  of  the 
state  constitution  which  allows  blind 
people  to  vote.  This  step  was  neces- 
sary as  some  registration  boards  in 
the  state  had  refused  to  register  blind 
people.  There  are  approximately  130 
blind  persons  in  Lowell  who  are  eligi- 
ble to  vote  and  they  will  have  no 
trouble  at  the  polls  on  Nov.  6.  If  they 
are  unaccompanied  they  can  ask  the 
warden  of  the  precinct  for  assistance 
in  marking  their  ballots. 

The  state  constitution  specifically 
states  physical  disability  which  pre- 
vents a  person  from  reading  shall  not 
bar  him  from  voting. 


Major  George  Scapini  Arrives  at  New  York 

Blinded  in  Action  During  the  World  War,  Major  Scapini  Has  Continued 
His  Services  to  France  as  a  Member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  Is 
Now  in  America  to  Be  One  of  the  Guest  Speakers  at  the  National  Con- 
vention of  the  American  Legion  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  Oct.  8-12.  At  the 
Left  Is  Henry  D.  Lindsley  of  the  Legion,  at  the  Bight  Grover  Whalen  of 
New  York  Welcoming  Committee 


ELECTRICITY  AIDS  BLIND. 

New  Device  Also  Brings  to  Them 
Printed  Word  in  Sound. 

The  application  of  electricity  to 
various  household' tasks  is  proving  of 
extraordinary  value  in  teaching  ths 
blind  to  do  many  kinds  of  work 
hitherto  impossible  to  them,  thus  giv- 
ing them  a  new  confidence  and  a 
sense  of  usefulness,  declares  Ellen  F. 
Ord,  home  economics  authority  and 
teacher  of  blind  children. 

Blind  pupils  learn  to  use  electric 
percolators,  toasters  and  other  cook- 
ing appliances  readily  and  safely, 
and  from  these  they  progress  to  more 
difficult  operations. 

"I  am  convinced  that  electric  appli- 
ances solve  a  real  problem  for  the 
blind."  says  Miss  Ord.  "By  using 
the  electric  stove  they  are  saved 
from  the  danger  of  serious  burns. 
Boys  and  girls  both  use  electric 
toasters  of  the  plate  type,  and  the 
girls  also  operate  a,n  electric  dish- 
washing machine  in  the  kitchen. 
Electrical  appliances  simplify  life  for 
the  blind,  and  make  what  would 
otherwise  be  a  tedious  existence  for 
them  a  busy  and  happy  life. 

The  entire  field  of  literature  may 
be  opened  to  the  blind  by  the  inven- 
tion of  an  electrical  device  whereby 
printed  letters  are  interpreted  in  the 
form  of  sounds.  The  devfce  is  called 
a  visograph  and  is  based  upon  the 
characteristics  of  the  selenium  cell. 

A  book  is  heJd  in  a  mechanical 
holder  and  an  electric  ray  about 
1-1,000  of  an  inch  in  diameter  is  pro- 
jected upon  the  page.  The  ray  can 
be  moved  along  at  the  will  of  the 
operator. 

The  selenium  cell  is  the  main  fea- 
ture of  the  device.  When  the  light 
jray  is  on  the  white  paper,  an  elec- 
tric current  flows  through  the  ap- 
paratus, broadcasting  a  buzz  through 
a  radio  loud  speaker.  When  the  ray 
strikes  the  black  of  the  type,  the 
current  ceases,  selenium  being  an 
insulator  when  in  the  dark  and  a 
conductor  when  exposed  to  light. 

Upon  the  needle-ray  depends  a 
pantograph,  similar  to  those  used  by 
architects  and  sculptors,  geared  so 
ths.t  a  steel  rod  at  its  end  travels 
four  times  the  distance  covered  by 
the  light  ray.  Under  this  rod  are 
several  aluminum  strips,  forming 
the  ground  on  which  the  rod 
"writes." 


St.  Paul.  Minn.,  News 
SUNDAY,  SEPTEMBER  30,  1928 


,000    SFEUT    FOR 
IUCATI0N  WF    BLIND 

*k$4,000,000  was   -ajJUH     !3T 
1  of  the  blind  in  67  schools 
lited  States  in  1927. 
Eighty  institutions  for  the    blind  I 
Porting  to  the  federal    bureau    of  | 
education,  has  a  total  enrollment  of 
6,084  pupils,   3,355   of    whom    were  ' 
boys   and  2.729  were  girls.    Instru-  ' 
mental  music  instruction  was  given 
to  2,688  blind  pupils. 

The  aggregate  value  of  buildings 
and  grounds  in  67  schools  giving 
full  data  was  $17,283,141. 


N.  Y.  City  Mirror 


New    York     State's    voting    laws! 

been     issued     in     "Braille" 
:    or  raised  type,  so  the  blind 
can   read   the  ballots  and   election 
laws  before  voting. 


NIAGARA   FALLS  TT  T  C?\5ETTB 
THURSDAY.  OCTOBER  4.  1928. 

Blind  women  in  Michigan  are  so 
eager  for  copies  of  the  cookbook  which 
government  home  econoies  specialists! 
have  been  broadcasting  over  the  radio 
that  a  Detroit  organizaj&r^rnay.- under- ' 
t&ke  repreducing  the  book  in     Braille 


OrriaHa,  Net  . 
FRIDAV,  OCTOBER  5,  1928 


Blind  Pension   Is 
Cancelled  by  County 

Pottawattamie  county  supervis- 
ors Jdave  canceled  a  blind  pension 
of  .$260  per  "year,  payable  to  Mrs. 
Eliza  Dudley,  72,  1409  Avenue  A, 
Council  Bluffs,  and  have  ordered 
the  woman  and  her  aged  husband 
placed  directly  under  the  care  of 
the  county  overseer  of  the  poor. 
Mrs.  Dudley  recently  fell  and 
broke  her  hip  at  her  home.  Her 
husband,  who  is  ill,  was  unable  to 
care  for  his  wife,  and  neighbors 
found  her  lying  helpless  on  the 
floor. 


I  NEW  YORK— No  one  in 
America,  in  the  opinion  of  au- 
thorities, has  done  more  to-. 
ward  the  saving  of  sight  thani 
Dr.  Park  Lewis  of  Buffalo.! 
The  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  has 
awarded  him  the  Leslie  Dana 
medal,  given  annually  for 
achievement  in  the  conserva-l 
tion  of  vision. 


THE     BOSTON     HERALD.; 
OCTOBER     8,     1928 

Starring  as  Blind  Girl  in 
'The  Man  Who  Laughs' 

Mary  Philbin   Stars   in   Pky 

Taken  from  Victor  Hugo's 

Thrilling  Novel' 

MODERN  AND  BEACON  THEATRES 
"The  Man  Who  Laughs" 

A  screen  drama  based  on  Victor  Hugo's 
novel,  adapted  by  J.  Grubb  Alexander,  di- 
rected by  Paul  Leni.  and  presented  by  Uni- 
versal with  orchestral  synchronization,  sound 
sequences  and  the  following  cast: 

G.vynplaine Conrad  Veidt 

Dea    Mary  Philbin 

Queen  Anne    Josephine  Crowell J 

Barkilphedro Brandon    Hursl 

Ursus Cesare   Gravina 

Duchess  Josiana Olga  Baclanova 

Dr.    Hardquanonne.  ........  George  Siegraann 

Lord   Dirry-Moir Stuart    Holmes 

King  James  II Sam  DeGrasse 


Brush  up  your  classics,  ye  who  seek 
the  artistic  and  the  authentic  in  mo- 
tion pictures.  Then  take  a  seat  at  the 
Modern  or  the  Beacon  Theatres,  and 
for  nearly  two  hours  view  and  absorb 
something  really  worth  while  in  cinema  : 
craftsmanship.  You  will  encounter  no 
sleekly  groomed  heroes,  no  exotic  hero- 
ines, no  gangsters  giving  some  one  a 
ride,  no  grim  reminders  of  the  world 
war.  Instead,  you  will  be  transported 
backward  to  the  years  1690  and  1705, 
in  the  time  of  James  II  and  Queen 
Anne,  the.  Iron  Chair,  the  grim  old 
Chatham  prison,  the  famous  Southwark 
fair.  With  Paul  Leni.  one  of  the  great- 
est of  the  German  school  of  cinema  di- 
rection, you  will  turn  the  leaves  of  Vic- 
tor Hugo's  ironic  invective  against  Eng- 
lish rule  of  the  17th  century. 

Each  of  Victor  Hugo's  novels  contain 
material  enough  for  a  dozen  scenarios. 
Carl  Laemmle  realized  this  when  he 
first  produced  "The  Hunchback  of  Notre 
Dame,"  following  it  with  the  French 
film  version  of  "Les  Miserables."  This 
third  masterpiece,  "L'Homme  Qui  Rit" 
or  "The  Man  Who  Laughs,"  is  a  revela- 
tion in  pictorial  treatment  of  a  morbid 
narrative,  in  pantomimic  acting  of  the 
highest  order.  It  recalls  the  bitter  lives 
of  two  of  Hugo's  most  tragic  characters, 
Gwynplaine,  his  face  mutilated  into  a 
horrible  grin  by  the  Comprachicos,  gyp- 
sies who  bought,  sold  and  disfigured  I 
children;  and  of  Dea,  orphaned  and 
made  blind  in  a  raging  snow  storm, 
when  an  infant.  In  the  prologue  little; 
Julius  Molnar,  Jr.,  is  seen  as  Gwyn- 
,plaine,  the  boy,  who  is  left  behind  when 
the  Comprachicos,  banished  from  Eng-1 
land,  set  hurried  sail  in  the  wintry 
storm,  and  who  finds  Dea  in  the  arms 
of  her  dead  mother  and  trudges  with 
her  to  the  carnival  wagon  of  Ursus, 
strolling  player  and  philosopher. 

It  is  when  Gwynplaine  and  Dea  have 
come  to  youthful  years  that  the  actual 
story  begins.  The  love  of  Dea,  who 
has  never .  seen  his  face,  is  both  com- 
fort and  torment  to  Gwynplaine,  now 
famous  as  the  laughing  clown.  Their1 
thrilling  experiences  through  persecu- 
tions and  villainous  intrigues  make  the; 
rest  of  the  story.  Only  at  the  endi 
does  Mr.  Leni  falter.  He  leaves  the. 
impression  that  the  two  harassed' 
lovers  will  yet  find  happiness.  In  the 
novel  Dea  dies  aboard  the  Galliot,  on 
which  she,  Ursus  and  the  wolf,  Homo, 
are  leaving  England.  Gwynglaine  fol- 
lows her,  a  suicide.  He  leaps  into  the 
sea. 

Such  a  subject  calls  for  imaginative 
treatment,  not  for  shallow  inventive- 
ness. Such  treatment,  in  masterly  man 
ner,  Mr.  Leni  has  given  the  film.  He, 
plays  expertly  with  lights  and  shadows, 
he  builds  massive  sets,  he  paints  real- 
istic scenes.  He  has  a  passion  for  de- 
tails, lightly  drawn,  but  always  signifi- 
cant. The  acting  is  splendid  through- 
out. Mr.  Veidt,  handicapped  by  that 
hideous,  Inflexible  grin,  relies  on  his 
eyes  for  the  expression  of  emotions.  He 
gives  a  performance  of  tremendous 
power.     Miss  Philbin,  radiantly  beauti- 


ful, is  a  figure  compelling  sympathy; 
Miss  Baclanova,  a  young  Russian  ac- 
tress, makes  the  wilful,  pleasure-seeking 
duchess  far  more  than  a  mere  screen 
vampire;  Mr.  Gravina,  as  the  beningant 
Ursus,  Mr.  Hurst  as  the  crafty  cour- 
tier and  Miss  Crowell  as  the  malevolent 
queen  give  well-studied  characteriza- 
tions. 


OCT,  11,  1S2S  ,_  ggj  1,  A  Jfc-jQJg 


Institutions  Benefit 
thr^jgh  Terms  of  Will 

GtJLFPORT,  Oct.  10— Five  Mis- 
sissippi humanitarian  institutions 
will  benefit  to  the  extent  of  about 
$1,000  each  with  two  similar  New 
Orleans  institutions,  according  t.' 
the  terms  of  the  will  of  Mrs.  C. 
Louisa  Stevenson,  aged  blind  resi- 
dent of  Long' Beach,  "who  died  Sept. 
13.  The  organizations  named  as 
beneficiaries  in  the  will  were  the 
King's  Daughters  Eospital,  Gulf- 
port,  the  Industrial  Home  of  the 
Mississippi  Humane  Society,  Gulf- 
port;  the  Children's  Home  Finding 
Society,  Jackson;  the  Society  fo,! 
the  Aid  of  Adult  Blind  Persons, 
Jackson,  and  the  Training  School 
for  the  Blind,  the  Home  for  Incur- 
ables, and  the  Convalescent  Home: 
all  of  New  Orleans.  — 


SUltpout  miss,  guide 

OCT,  13,  iggs  __ 


BUmiOMAN  WILLS 
ESTATE  TO  CHARITY 


• 


Mrs.  Louisa  Stevenson  Leaves  Gifts 
to  Seven  Institutions;  Two  Here 
Are  Beneficiaries. 


Aged,  blind,  Mrs.  Louisa  Stev- 
enson of  Long  Beach  asked  no  char- 
ity. Rather  did  she  think  of  others 
in  worse  plight  than  herself  and 
prepare  to  give  all  that  she  had  for 
their  relief. 

Hence  when  Mrs.  Stevenson's 
will  was  read  following  her  death 
recently,  there  was  found  in  it 
many  a  direction  for  donations  of 
money  from  her  estate  to  hospitals 
and  blind  institutes.  Among  the 
seven  principal  beneficiaries  were 
the  King's  Daughters'  hospital  of 
this  city  and  the  industrial  school 
maintained  here  by  the  Mississippi  • 
Humane  Society.  These  institu- 
tions will  receive  something  more 
than  $1,000  each. 

Chief  other  beneficiaries  are: 
Children's  Home  Finding  Society, 
Jackson;  Society  for  the  Aid  of 
Adult  Blind  People,  Jackson;  the 
Training  School  for  the  Blind,  New 

rleans;  Home  for  Incurables,  New 
>ans;   Convalescent  Home,  New 
is. 
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BlmdWomah  And  Calculator 

Conffidnd  C.P.A.  Experts 

Convention  Delegates  See  Sightless  Expert  Manipu- 
J  ,-  late  Machine,  Defies  Them  On  Errors 


!  Tlere'afrf  strange  little  drama  be- 
inrfwaged  daily  on  the  mezzanine 
floor  of  the  Roosevelt.  One  finds 
a  group  of  eager  and  laughing  men 
surrounding  a  lone  woman.  They 
are  playing  a  game,  a  strange  game 
perhaps,  and  one  that  the  woman 
Is  victorious  in  thus  far. 

She  is  Mrs.  E.  Stork,  blind  for 
years,  a  secretary  in  the  office  of 
the  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind;  the 
men  are  delegates  to  the  American 
Society  of  Certified  Public  Account- 
ants, and  the  scene  is  the  business 
show  in  connection  with  the  conven- 
tion- ±,  c      J 

Mrs.  Stork  is  operating  a  Smid- 
strand  calculating  machine;  it  adds, 
subtracts,  multiplies,  divides  and  per- 
forms many  other  calculating  feats. 
And  she  is  so  expert  with  it,  de- 
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A  New  Glass  Eye 

Par  less  ought  to  be  heard  of  that 
familiar  domestic  inquiry  "Has  anybody 
seen  my  glasses?"  if  the  Director  of  the 
Ophthalmic  Clinic  of  the  University  of 
Hamburg'  is  justified  in  a  new  claim 
which  he  makes  on  behalf  of  Oerman 
manufacturers  of  optical  glass.  He  says 
that  Germany  is  now  producing  optical 
lenses  In  the  shape  of  tiny  plates  of 
curved  glass  which  can  be  slipped  under 
the  eyelids.  They  fit  slose  to  the  eye- 
ball and  "will  act  as  the  normal  lensea 
used  in  spectacles."  It  certainly  ought 
to  he  far  more  difficult  to  mislay  your 
glasses  if  you  wear  them  slipped  Into 
your  eyes  in  rather  the  same  way  that 
false  teeth  are  slipped  into  the  mouth. 
At  the  same  time  the  operation  of  stick- 
ing even  a  very  small,  thin  glass  into 
the  eye  does  not  sound  an  easy  or  com- 
fortable one.  And  will  it  be  possible 
to  wink  when  the  glass  is  there?  Or 
will  the  astonished  eye  remain  peremp- 
torily propped  open  in  a  wide  and  won- 
dering stare? 

As  a  method  of  concealing  a  physical 
jdefect  the  new  eyeglasses  would  certainly 
leave  the  rimless  variety  far  behind.  But 
a  year  or  two  ago  that  would  hardly 
have  been  a  recommendation.  In  the 
heyday  of  the  Great  Horn  Rim  Boom 
(now  well  past  its  prime)  it  was  the  aim 
of  many  to  advertise  and  emphasize  any 
ocular  defect  that  they  possessed.  The 
people  who  went  about  peering  through 
large  portholes  would  never  have  been 
satisfied  with  a  tiny  bit  of  glass  hidden 
away  in  each  eye.  Today  it  may  be 
■  afferent;    there    may    be    a    demand    for 


spite  the  lack  of  sight,  that  she  has 
issued  a  challenge  to  the  delegates, 
i  defying  them  to  make  either  her  or 
the  machine  make  a  mistake. 

These  lightning  calculators  them- 
selves give  her  complicated  problems 
as  fast  as  they  can  talk,  and  with 
the  same  rapidity  she  keys  them  to 
the  machine  and  gives  them  the  cor- 
rect answers;  the  accountants  verify 
the  answers  and  invariably  have 
found  them  to  be  correct. 
1  She  and  the  machine  have  solved 
hundreds  '  of  these  test  problems 
within  the  last  three  days. 

The  game  continues,  the  account- 
ants, in  spare  moments,  surrounding 
her  and  rattling  forth  the  hardest 
problems  they  can  evolve  in  the 
sporting  effort  to  win.  And  Mrs. 
Stork  laughingly  gives  the  answers 
as  speedily  as  they  are  given. 


Ithis  new  form  of  glass  eye.  But  the 
[frequent  insertion  and  removal  of  such 
jarticles  will  remain  a  formidable  busi- 
ness. The  operation  distinctly  suggests 
the  famous  "man  in  our  town"  of  the  old 
rhyme.  He  was,  It  may  be  remembered, 
so  wondrous  wise 
He  jumped  into  a  bramble  bush 

And  scratched  out  both  his  eyes. 
And  when  he  found  his  eyes  were  out, 

"With  ail  his  might  and  main 
He  jumped  into  another  bush 
And  scratched   them  in  again. 

[Manchester    Guardian 


BOSTON   TRANSCRIPT, 
OCTOBER    20,    1928 

According  to  an  English  correspondent 
of     the     Living     Church,     what     Father 

Damien  was  to  the  lepers 
A  "Father  of   Moi0kai,   Rev.  W.  H. 

Damien"    of     Jackson— or  Father  Jack- 
Burma's  Blind  son,  as  he  prefers  to  be 
called — is  to  the  blind  of 
Burma.      For   the   past   eleven  years   he 
has  been  director  of  the  Burmese  Mission 
to  the  Blind,  and  with  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land on  furlough  this  summer  he  is  fui 
'the  first  time  for  five  years  living'  again 
|  a   thoroughly    Western    life.      He    is    the 
eon  of  R.  8.  Jackson,  formerly  mayor  of 
Greenwich,  and  from  1906  to  1910,  M.  P. 
for  that  borough.     He  is  staying  on  "Me- 
ridian  O,"    where   he   grew   up,   close    to 
Greenwich  Observatory. 

"In  Burma  I  live  according  to  the  or- 
dinary standards  of  my  150  blind  boys 
and  girls,"  he  told  me.  "I  wear  Burmese 
clothes  and  eat  Burmese  food,  which  is 
over  90  per  cent  rice,  plus  curry  with 
ngapi.  a  sort  of  fish  paste  made  from 
very  high  fish  and  chili,  which  most  Eng- 
lishmen won't  go  near.  I  have  come  to 
find  it  fascinating.  It  is  not  every  "West- 
erner, however,  who  finds  he  can  live  on 
such  a  diet,  and  it  took  me  long  to  do  so. 
I  do  not. wear  a  hat  and  have  never  suf- 
fered from   sunstroke,   and   though    I   go 


even  ed    and    have    often 

n  on  shakes,  I  have  never  been  bit- 
ten. (  confess,  however,  I  cannot  sleep 
with  only  a  wooden  or  bamboo  pillow, 
as  the    Buddhist   priests   do." 

The    work   an  i'.urmese    blind 

was  begun  by  J  er,  of 

the.  Society  tor  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel,   Father   Jackson's   brother-in-law. 

"Aftei  being  at  the  Normal  College  for 
the  Blind,  Norwood,  and  Wadham  Col- 
lege, Oxford,"  Father  Ja<  id,  "I 
was  asked  to  go  out  to  Burma  to  help 
Mr.  Purser.  I  went  for  three  years — and 
have  stayed  there  ever  since.  The  inci- 
of  blindness  is  terribly  high  In 
Burma,  for  there  are  25,000  blind  out  of 
twelve  millions.  It  is  due  not  only  to  dis- 
ease, but  to  glare  and  dust,  and  the  doc- 
tors finish  it.  off.  The  latter  try  all  sorts 
of  'cures,'  even  red  hot  irons,  and  the 
temporary  counter-irritant  is  effective  sut- 
flciently  long  for  the  patient  to  get  relief 
and  the  doctor  his  fee,  but  meanwhile  the 
membrane  is  destroyed.  At  lean  77  per 
cent  of  the  cases  would  have  yielded  to 
proper  treatment." 

Through  the  Blind  Mission,  Father 
Jackson  has  started  industrial  schools 
which  make  all  sorts  of  basketware  for 
Government  and  business  concerns. 
"When  I  left,"  he  said,  "our  blind  •••  re 
making  1000  baskets  a  week  for  a  Gov- 
ernment office,  for  there  is  a  great  de- 
mand in  a  land  where  the  basket  takes 
the  place  of  the  wheelbarrow.  We  have 
Jalso  an  increasing  trade  in  making  card- 
board boxes  for  Western  goods  which 
have  come  out  to  Burma  in  t-uik." 

Father  Jackson  has  adapted  Braille  to 
a  phonetic  Burmese  script,  which  his 
boys  read  faster  than  scholars  with  sight 
read  ordinary  books.  He  hammered  out 
the  matrices  for  the  first  Braille  books 
himself  on  old  petrol  tins. 

The  Government  has  granted  Father 
Jackson  a  pass  over  all  the  railways,  so 
that  he  can  visit  the  blind  far  and  wide. 
He  takes  with  him  on  his  journeys,  as  a 
guide,  a  pupil  who  is  only  partially  blind. 
"The  only  thing  which  really  troubles 
us,"  Father  Jackson  said,  "are  the 
bridges.  These  are  usually  a  single  bam- 
boo, six  inches  to  a  foot  in  diameter. 
Most  Burmans  try  to  take  such  bridges 
at  the  run.  I  am  afraid  I  can't  do  that, 
and  I  confess  I  have  sometimes  had  to 
descend  to  a  mere  straddle." 

One  of  the  advantages  Father  Jackson 
has  found  in  adopting  Burmese  costume 
is  that  the  buffaloes  are  not  irritated  by 
it  as  they  are  by  black.  "I  found  that  a 
black  cassock  to  a  buffalo  was  like  a  red 
rag  to  a  bull,  though  I  cannot  tell  the 
reason,"  he  said. 

Big  Burmese  merchants  support  the 
work  of  the  mission  liberally,  and  there 
are  Government  grants,  but  the  expenses 
do  not  cease  with  the  education  of  the 
blind  children,  for  it  is  difficult,  even  with 
a  trade  at  their  finger's  ends  for  the 
blind  to  become  quite  self-supporting. 
Father  Jackson  therefore  hopes  during 
his  visit  to  England  to  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing to  wipe  off  last  year's  deficiency  of 
22,000  rupees. 


*?,  .    an:  .  ■  •.    .  .         9 

NOV.  25;  . . 

THS  .WEEK'S  medal  tor  cheerful 
nes»  goes  to  the  blind  map.  who 
tap-tap-tapping  his  way  to  tht 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  paused  fo: 
a  moment  at^fcHwd  Camp  tc 
speak  to  the  traffic  policeman.  His 
preeting?  "Say.  I  feel  like  a  inilliol 
dollars;  how   do   you   ftei?" 


r> 
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Blind  Students 

Hear  Vitaphone 

Through  the  kindness  of  Manager 
Jacobs,  the  students  of  the  Missis- 
sippi school  for  the  blind  had  the 
privilege  of  hearing  Paul  White- 
man's  Orchestra.  He  also  permitted 
them  to  hear  the  Vitaphone  at  the 
Majestic  Theatre  last  Friday  after- 
noon. 

The  students  feel  that  the  Vita- 
phone is  a  wonderful  invention  and 
that  it  is  the  means  by  which  the 
blind  can  get  the  true  worth  of  the 
moving  picture.  They  believe  that 
the  Vitaphone  will  not  only  help 
them  but  the  seeing  -'orld  to  en- 
joy and  appreciate  the  movies  more/ 
They  join  in  wishing  for  the  Vita- 
phone a  successful  future.      -^ 


war. s&jaaa   ,  ^ 

<u>vuiajnaji  tieeks  to 
Aid  Welfare  Home 


Friends  Will  Aid  Blind  Youngster 


fjoj^n  in  Commerce  and 
etiffliout  the  county  as  "the 
Ijyan,"  I.  A.  Richardson  does- 
think  of  his  misfortune  so 
much  that  he  has  no  time  -to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  other  per- 
sons not  exactly  on  the  "toD-side'' 
of  life. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Richardson 
ma  le  'the  rounds  of  business  men 
and  others  with  whom  he  was  ac- 
quainted in  the  district  and  so- 
licited money  to  buy  flowering 
shrubs  for  the  Welfare  home. 
Blind  himself,  Richardson  remem- 
bered the  joy  that  the  sight  of 
beautiful  flowers  brings  to  a  per- 
son that  can  see  and  obtained  en» 
joyment  out  of  knowing  the  peopio 
who  live  at  the  Welfare  hom-S 
would  enjoy  and  appreciate  what; 
he   did. 

With  the  money  he  raised,  toi 
gether  with  some  of  his  own,  Rich4 
ardson  bought  four  Forsy*-hias,jj 
six  Althea  Rose  of  Sharon,  three 
Dentzia,  two  hydrangias,  four 
yucca  plants  and  three  Weigelias. 
They  will  be  planted  at  the  Wel-i 
fare  home  and  make  their  firsj' 
growth  next  spring. 


The  plight  of  ,  a  baby  boy, 
Charles  William  Stephen,  has  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  gener- 
ous-hearted citizens  through  a  visit 
of  the  publicity  workers  for  the 
Dallas  Community  Chest  to  the 
Lily  C.  Block  Day  Nursery  out  on 
Cedar  Springs  road.  This  nursery, 
which  operates  with  chest  funds, 
takes  care  of  children  while  moth- 
ers are  earning  a  living.  Charles 
WiUiani  has  been  blind  since  birth, 
atrttf  Thpre  is.  a  chance  that  he  may 
lyet   see    because   friends    who    have 


found  him  through  the  nursery  are 
having  tests  made  in  order  to 
prove  their  belief  that  an  opera- 
tion may  give  him  the,  sight  he  has 
never  known. 

Nowhere  could  a  better  illustra- 
tion be.  found  of  the  fact,  that 
"blood  is  thicker  than  water"  than 
that  given  by  Jack  Stephen, 
Charle  William's  older  brother, 
who  spends  all  his  play  time  teach- 
ing his  little  brother  how  to  play. 
He  is  shown  above  teaching  the 
blind  boy  how  to  ride  a  kiddie 
k"aF.*"~ 
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Fleirieh  Arranges  Turkey 
/  Jleasfe  for  Sightless 
[A      Thursday 

Th*r  rarely  have  anything. to  be 
thanWfcnl  for— those  poor  unfor- 
tunates of  New  Orleans  who  eternal- 


ly walk  In  darkness,  the  blind. 

But  Thanksgiving  afternoon  at  J| 
o'clock  will  be  an  occasion  for  them 
to  be>  thankful,  and  deservedly  so.| 
For  at  that  hour  Edward  Fletrich,j 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  Lawrence 
Restaurant  at  Poydras  and  South 
Rampart  streets,  will  be  host  at  a 
Thanksgiving  spread  for  all  blind 
persons  in  New  Orleans,  both  black 
and  white,  who  otherwise  would  noti 
get  a  turkey  dinner. 
•  Mr.  FJe'trich  is.  a  member  of  the 
board  0f  directors  of  the  Lighthouse 
for  thfe  Blind  in''  Camp  street,  but  is, 
:ii-tiu£  «ilnnn  _jrT  arranging  the  ban- 
queffat  the  restaurant.  And  all  blind 
persons  who  jtfill  not  enjoy  akturkeyj 
dinner   in  -tifeir   homes   on  *Turkey 


Day"  are  invited  to  be  his  guests, 
Mr.  Fletrioh  is  preparing  to  serve  at 
least  fifty  and  there  will  bftSfcyery- 
thing  from  'soup  to  nuts**"  irtclud- 
ing  good  old  turkey  with  cranberry 
sauce   and  everything. 

All  such  blind  persons  In  the  citj^ 
are  invited.  No  seeing  guides  will' 
be  admitted  however,  but  Mr.  Fleti 
rich  will  b6  glad  to  have  an  auto- 
mobile call  for  any  who  wish  to  at- 
tend. And  take  them  home,  too, 
Those  who  would  like  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  invitation  may  either 
get  in  touch  with  Mr.  Fletrich  or 
with  the  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind 
and  then  prepare  to  eat  the  best 
Thanksgiving  dinner  they  have  ever 
had. 
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Eye   Grafting  Makes 
'Blind9  Man  See 


EYE 


NEW  YORK,  Oct  30  (A.  P.)-Th» 
familiar  figure  of  speech,  "seeing  with 
the  eye  of  another"  will  become  in  a 
measure  an  actual  experience  for  a 
patient  in  the  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  if 
an  operation  by  which  the  cornea  or 
lens  of  another  human  eye  was  trans- 
planted onto  his,  eye,  proves  successful. 

Ophtalmists  at  the  hospital  "how  are 
awaiting  the  removal  of  bandages  from 
the  right  eye  of  Bert  Ferguson,  32,  to 
see  whether  what  they  consider  one  of 
the  most  daring  and  delicate  operations 
on  the  human  eye  have  been  successful.. 

Ferguson,  an  inmate  of  the  Home  for 
the  Blind,  has  lost  his  left  eye  and  the 
vision  of  the  right  one  was  impaired  by 
a  cataract.  Charles  E.  Greensblatt,  32, 
was  discovered  to  be  suffering  from  an 
eye  tumor,  necessitating  removal  of  his 
eye.  The  cornea  of  Greenblatt's  eye, 
however,  was  found  to  be  perfect.  The 
operations  were  performed  simul- 
taneously and  the  cornea  from  Green- 
blatt's eye  set  onto  Ferguson's  eye  aa 
soon  as  the  cataract  had  been  removed. 

Success  of  the  operation,  surgeons 
said,  depended" ' upon  the  tissue  of 
Ferguson's  eye  being  strong  enough  to 
nourish  the  tissue  of  the  grafted 
cornea.  The  outcome  will  not  be  known 
for  10  days  or  more. 


New  York,  Nov.  9 — The  attention 
of  the  entire  surgical  worid  is  cen- 
tered torWy  on  the  New  York  Eye 
p,nd  Ear  Alnfirrnary,  where  r.he  cor- 
nea from  the  eye  of  one  man  has 
been  grafted  to  the  eye  of  another 
man,  with  seeming  success. 

By  strange  coincidence,  the  same 
surgeon,  Dr.  Ben  Witt  Key,  had 
two  patients  who  made  the  opera- 
tion possible.  Charles  E.  Green- 
blatt,  a  Brooklyn  cotton  goods  sales- 
man, was  suffering  from  a  tumor 
back  of  one  eye  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  eye,  which  was 


perfectly   healthy. 

At  the  same  time,  Bert  Ferguson. 
with  one  glass  eye,  was  rapidly  los- 
ling  the  sight  of  his  only  good  eye 
'and  was  practically  Wind. 

The  cornea  from  Greenblatt's  eye 
was  grafted  to  the  almost  sightless 
eye  of  Ferguson. 

According  to  Dr.  Iago  Gladston, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Medical 
(Information  Bureau  of  New  York 
|Academy  of  Medicine,  when  the 
bandage  was  removed  from  Fergu- 
son's eye,  lie  could  detect  objects  ID 
jfeet  distant,  through  the  cornea  of 
jGoldblatt's  eye. 

\  Dr.  Gladston  said  that,  although 
Ferguson's  condition  was  satisfac- 
tory, the  progress  must  not  be  con- 
sidered final.  It  will  be  another 
two  or  three  weeks  before  it  is  def- 
initely ascertained  that  the  cornea 
jwill  continue  to  adhere  to  the  eye- 
ball. 

Dr.  Gladston  said: 
I  "The  transplant  is  attached,  that 
'much  we  know,"  Dr.  Gladston  ex- 
ipiained.  "The  man  has  a  certain 
degree  of  vision  he  did  not  have  be- 
fore. He  has  not  the  same  clarity 
that  normal  vision  has,  but  he  has 
better  vision  than  before  the  opera- 
tion, and  his  sight  at  that  time 
was  failing. 
IS  UNDER  CAKE 

"The  only  question  now  is  whether 
the  transplant  will  continue  to  ad- 
here and  become  stronger  or  whether 
it  will  slough  off.  He  :s  using  his 
eye  to  a  degree,  but  he  is  under 
jconstant  watch  to  see  that  no  in- 
jur}' comes  to  it." 

Ferg'son,  who  is  32,  was  an  In- 
mate of  an  institution  for  the  blind". 
His  one  eye  was  becoming  blind 
because  of  an  opaqueness  in  its  cor- 
nea. 

Mrs.  Greenblatt  said  both  she  and 
her  husband  had  been  hoping  for 
the  success  of  the  operation  which 
might  bring  sight  to  a  man  doomed 
to  blindness,  otherwise.  She  said 
she  had  no  definite  information  as 
to  the  outcome. 


ELECTRICITY  AIDS 
BUND  GIRLS  AND 
BOYS  ABOUT  HOME 


The  application  of  electricity  to 
rarious  household  tasks  is  proving 
of  extraordinary  value  in  teaching 
the  blind  to  do  many  kinds  of  work 
hitherto  impossible  to  them,  thus 
giving  them  a  new  confidence  and  a 
sense  of  usefulness,  declares  Ellen 
F.  Ord,  home  economics  authority 
and    teacher    of    blind    children. 

Blind  pupils  learn  to  use  electric 
percolators,  toasters  and  other  cook- 
ing   appliances    readily    and    safely, 


and  from  these  they  progress  to 
more   difficult   operations. 

"I  am  convinced  that  electric  ap- 
pliances solve  a  real  problem  for 
the  blind,"  says  Miss  Orel,  who  is 
quoted  by  the  New  Jersey  Public 
Utility  Information  Committee.  "By 
using  the  electric  stove  they  are 
saved  from  the  danger  of  serious 
burns.  Boys  and  girls  both  use 
electric  toasters  of  the  plate  trpe 
and  the  slrls  also  operate  an  elec- 
tric    dishwashing     machine     in     the 

5  r?'  L  Elect»-it,a'  appliances 
simplify  ute  for  the  blind,  and  make 
what   would    otherwise   be   a   tedious 

happy^ife."01"     them     a     bUSy     "0 
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Map  Enables  Blind 

/'      to  Travel  in  Safety 

fi  i§  reported  frrmr  Til?  'British 
Hal/that  the  diosi  remarkable  map  of 
l.onilon  yel   c  iDeeiwed  Is  not 
plated  tor  the  use  "f  the  blind.    It  is 
Ii  that   will   convoy  to  tl 

llll'nl,  lipS      Of       t! 

lal   Impression  of 
position  of  ihe  main  i 
the  principal   places  ol  interi 
those  thoroughfares,  and  the  meal 
access    io    them.     This   map   will 
"drawn"  in  reUe.1   and  will  < 
a  combination 

medium  that  ii  '  provided  for 

the    sightless    what    had    before   '. 
denied  to  them. 
A I  read]    the  blind  oi  London  an 

Ol    the    eompl 
plans   of    London's    underground    r 
ways  that  are  available  for  public  u 
They  are  able,  bj  the  aid  of  n   i 
bossed  cha  tidy  in  derail   the 

routes  of  each  tube  system,  the  Met- 
ropolitan and  Ihe  district  rail'.', 
and  can  follow  without  any  possibility 
of  error  the  complete  inner  circle  or 
Hie  whole  network  of  underground 
services.  There  are  even  diagrams 
demonstrating  the  construction  of  the 
tubes,  and  the  fact,  not  always  real 
ixed  by  normally  sighted  passengers, 
that  a  tube  station  is  itself  a  tt;i<e. 
only  of  much  greater  diameter  than 
that  psoyided  for  the  passage  of  the 
cars  between  the  stations. 


-lUii- 
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{foyer's  Blindness 
Being  Diminished 

ar,Able~To  See  Slightly 
("hMigli  Affected  Eye. 

ton  H.  Rojwr.  pastor  of  the 
rirst  Lutheran  church,  who  was 
stricken  with  total  blindnessig^ ^he 
'left  eye,  lastweek,  was  reporteaun? 
PMvTng  Moriaa?**t.h.is  home,  228  East 
Sixteenth  street. 

Only  one  eye  is  affected.  Mrs. 
Royer  said,  and  physicians  have  hopes 
that  by  complete  rest  for  four  or  five 
weeks,  the  blindness  can  be  remedied. 

A  blocd  clot,  caused  by  high  blood 
pressure,  is  believed  to  have  caused 
the  trouble. 

Mr.  Royer  Monday  was  able  to  see 
slightly  with  his  affected  eye.  and 
with  the  lowered  blood  pressure 
brought  by  rest  and  diet,  it  is  hoped 
by  physicians  the  sigh!  can  be 
proved. 


assure 

loped. 
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Tlli»«W"!tudent  Named 
Head  of  Choral  Club 


t  Worth,  Nov.  16 —(INS)— Rob- 
el*  K»Us,  blind  student  at  Texas 
Cfrisuan  university  here,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  choral  clue 
of  the  school,  an  organization  jlnth 
72  voices.  Jr 

Quails  .sing's  bass.  He  leifrns  his 
parts  by  hearing  the  other/  members 
practice  but  seldom  has  ko  hear  a* 
number  through  more  than  once  be- 
fore he  masters  it. 

Quails  is  doing  graduate  work  in. 
public  speaking  and  is  planning  for 
a  career  on  the  lecture  platform. 


PUYAlUTr.  "  TviBUOT 

BMVD   MUSICIAN   TO    SING 

Envoy  Walter  Jeffery,  a  blind 
musician  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
will  sing,  preacli,  play  and  smile 
every  night  in  the  Salvation  Army 
hall,  321  Meridian  Street  S.  E.,  from 
Saturday,  November  17  to  Wednes- 
day, November  21.  On  Thursday 
night,  November  22,  a  special 
musical  feast  will  be  given  in  the 
civic  auditorium.  Envoy  Walter 
Jeffery  with  the  Tacoma  Salvation 
Army  band  will  conduct  this  special 
musical  feast.  Also  Major  A.  D. 
Jackson  and  some  of  the  head- 
quarters' staff  will  be  with  us  Sun- 
day, November  18,  and  Major  A.  D. 
Jackson  will  be  with  us  Thursday 
evening,    November    22. 

All  are  welcome!  A  great  musical 
feast  for  all!  Meetings  commence! 
at  8  P.  M.  every  night.  '^jeni 


Labec,  M&t-Ne,  Hefal^l. 


Map  Enables  Blind 

to  Travel  in  Safety 

It  is  reported  from  the  British  cap- 
ital that  the  most  remarkable  map  of 
London  yet  conceived  is  now  contem- 
plated for  the  use  of  the  blind.  It  is 
a  map  that  will  convey  to  the  b^ind. 
through  the  sensitive  tips  of  their 
fingers,  a  true  mental  impression  of 
the  position  of  the  main  thoroughfares.! 
the  principal  places  of  interest  along, 
those  thoroughfares,  and  the  means  of 
•access  to  them.  This  map  will  be 
"drawn"  in  relief  and  will  consist  of 
a  combination  of  dots  and  dashes,  n 
medium  that  bus  already  provided  for 
the  sightless  what  had  before  been 
denied  to  them. 

Already  the  blind  of  London  are  in 
possession  of  the  complete  series  oil 
plans  of  London'i?  underground  rail- 
ways that  are  available  for  public  use. 
They  are  able,  by  the  aid  of  1 1  em 
bossed   charts,   to  study   in   detail    the 


Blind  Eye  Leads 

to  Banker's  Arrest 


The  blind  right  eye  of  Frank  Can 
ning,  absconding  bank  teller,  be- 
trayed him  to  the  police  and  caused 
his  arrest  at  St.  Louis  on  a  charge 
of  embezzling  $51,000  from  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Garfield,  N.  J. 

Detective  Arthur  Egenreither  rec- 
ognized the  face  on  a  $500  reward 
poster  as  that  <jf  a  man  he  had  seen 
several  days  previously  on  a  street 
corner.  After  watching  the  corner 
for  several  days,  he  got  his  man. 
Canning  had  only  5  cents  in  his 
pockets  when  found. 

WiM  Mother  Saves 
Baby  from  Burning 

Hearing  her  1-year-old  baby 
scream,  a  blind  negress  groped  her 
way  to  the  kitchen,  found  the  child's 
clothing  afire,  and  successfully 
smothered  the  flames. 

The  baby,  Mansie  Williams,  of 
Baltimore,  touched  a  hot  stove  with 
a  celluloid  comb.  The  comb  burst 
into  flames  and  her  clothing  ignited. 
Her  mother  is  Honey  Williams,  who 
has  been  blind  several  years. ' 


rTans-«,-Ci(  •,  Mo.  Times 
NOV.  21,  1S2C 


BLIND    BOY  A  "LOAN"    VICTIM. 

"Borrower"       Is      Called  1  "Meanest' 
{T    A|l«*«f  Entry"    and    EJb>4p> 

Hfcrolct-HHinchey,  121ff5' ^ast  Four- 
teenth street,  is  a  blind1  newsboy 
who  sells  papers  at  the  corner  of 
Twelfth  and  Wyandotte  streets.  His 
only  recreation  consists  of  going 
home  at  night  and  playing  a  phono- 
graph. 

A  month  ago  Hinchey  bought 
eight  new  records  with  his  carefully 
hoarded  savings.  He  invited  a  friend, 
Lou  Webb,  125  North  Hardesty  ave- 
nue, to  listen  to  them.  Webb  asked 
if  he  could  borrow  the  records,  and 
was  given  permission. 

When  Hinchey  failed  to  persuade 
Webb  to  return  the  records  or  to 
reimburse  him  for  them,  he  had  his 
former  friend  arrested  on  charges  of 
petty  larceny.  Yesterday  in  the  North 
Side  court  Webb  admitted  he  had 
borrowed  the  records,  but  said  he 
had  lent  them  to  a  "girl  friend''  and 
didn't  know  where  they  were.. 
.  "You're  the  November  entry  in  the 
meanest  man  contest,"  Judge  Carlin 
P.  Smith  said.    "You're  fined  $25." 


routes  of  each  tube  system,  the  Met- 
ropolitan and  the  district  railways 
and  can  follow  without  any  possibility 
of  error  the  complete  inner  circle  or 
the  whole  network  of  underground 
services.  There  are  even  diagrams 
demonstrating  the  construction  of  the 
tubes,  and  the  fact,  not  always  real 
ized  by  normally  sighted  passengers. 
that  a  tube  station  is  itself  a  tube, 
only  of  much  greater  diameter  than 
that  provided  for  the  passage  of  the 
cars  between  the  stations. 


DAILY   EVENING   ITEM 
LYNN,    MASS. 

NOVEMBER  23,   1928. 

ENLARGED  FIELD  OF  USEFULNESS 
FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  application  of  electricity  to  va- 
rious household  tasks  is  proving  of  ex- 
traordinary value  in  teaching  the  blind 
to  do  many  kinds  of  work  hitherto  im- 
possible to  them,  thus  giving  them  a 
new  interest  and  sense  of  usefulness. 
By  using  the  electric  stove  they  are 
saved  from  the  danger  of  serious  burns. 

oys  and  girls  both  use  electric  toasters 
.1  the  plate  type,  and  the  girls  also  co- 
of  the  plate  type,  and  the  girls  also  op- 
erate an  electric  dishwashing  machine 
in  the  kitchen.  Electrical  appliances 
simplify  life  for  the  blind  and  make 
what  would  otherwise  be  a  tedious  ex- 
istence for  them'  a  busy  and  happy  life. 


~Bo sib m,  M~^  rfer.aU. 
November  3g,  (?■»•£ 


BLIND  BEGGAR  HAD  PITY 
ON  ARMLESS  COLLEAGUE 

Charity  among  beggars,  like  honoi 
among  thieves,  is  regarded  by  many  to 
be  nonexistent.  A  few  days  ago  in 
front  of  the  Courthouse  a  blind  man 
led  by  a  dingy  white  poodle  dog  ap- 
proached the  spot  where  a  one-armed 
violinist  was  playing,  holding  the  bow 
between  his  legs. 

On  learning  the  condition  of  the 
player,  the  blind  man  questioned, 
"How  long  have  you  been  without  your 
arm,  partner?"  j 

"Twenty-eight  years,"  was  the  reply. 
"Well,  I've  been  without  my  sight  for 
16  years,   though  I  don't  look  like  a, 
blind  man. 

He  stood  there  awhile,  then  feeling 
with  his  cane,  found  the  violin  case 
of  the  player,  and  dropped  a  dime  in 
it.  "Good  luck  to  you,  buddy,  he 
said.   "I'll-  meet  you  down  South  this 

Winter.  ,    ,   ■       -.  IM.    h<  j 

With  that  he  poked  his  dog  with  his 
cane   and   walked  away.-Indlanapolis 

News.   , 
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COVINGTON,    KT..   TIME.3-BTAB 


rm  for  the  Blind  Is  Established  in  Kentucky 


Top:     House  built  under  C.  ».  Martin's  supervision  at  the  Kentucky  Farm  for  the  Blind 
poultry  yard  at  the  farm,  left,  and  Mr.  "'' 


;ottom:    The 


flVLQA  cmr.A.  worui 


r5ET  IN  COURT 
AFTER  15  YEARS 

Police  Judge  Dismisses  Charge 
of  Drunkenness  Against 


Tulsa  Newsboy 


An  acquaintance  of  15  years  was 
«<?n"ewe<l  Friday  afternoon  in  police 
ruiirt  when  Judge  P.  H.-Moroney 
dismissed  a  charge  of  int.0xtx5a.ti0n 
Which  had  been  tiled  against  X  H. 
TBugs)  Riley,  a'hltnd  "newsboyi" 

•'Judge,  " — !"■  'liliifiSi.  1?V  Targ 
since  I  last  faced  you  Iffn'-'w'Warge 
of  this  nature,"  Rtley  said^ySs  he 
was  led  before  Judge  Moroney. 

"I  must  confess  that  I  was  out 
o£  line  or  the  officers  never  would 
haye  brought  me  down  here  and  I 
am  ready  to  take  any  punishment 
you  give  me." 

After  shaking  hands  with  the 
blind  prisoner  and  slipping  a  silver 
dollar  into  his  hand,  Judge  Mo- 
loney ordered  the  case  dismissed. 
He  also  directed  C.  F,  Cranford. 
field  sergeant,  to  escort  Riley  to  a 
downtown  rooming  house,  where 
Riley  makes  his  home. 


Officers  said  Riley  once  was  a 
pipeline  worker.  He  was  hailed  be- 
fore Judge  Moroney  years  ago  and 
then  took  a  pledge  to  refrain  from 
drinking  liquors,  at  the  request  of 
the  judge. 

Failure  to  keep  this  pledge.  reJ 
suited  in  Riley's  blindness  five 
years  ago,  lie  said  in  court  Fridajj 
His  affliction  was  attributed  to  del 
natured  alcohol,  officers  said. 

JTATETTEVITXE.  tfVJL*  DEMOCIUi 
»1C,  6,  19?S  .    Li-  -.  *»• 

L.INCLiE  HEINKY    JBEJN1J, 
BLIND  EX-SLAVE, 

IS  BURIED  TODAY 
"Uncle  Henry"  Bend,  94,  an  ex- 
slave,  died  early  yesterday  morning. 
Funeral  services  were  held  this  af- 
ternoon at  the  colored  Baptist  church 
conducted  by  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Ray,  pas- 
tor, with  interment  in  the  colored 
cemetery  south  of  the  Federal  Ceme- 
tery. 

"Uncle  Henry"  was  blinded  years 
ago  by  blasting  when  working  on  the 
streets  and  since  that  time  has  been 
a  beneficiary  of  either  the  county  o. 
the  United  Relief  Association.  The 
latter  organization  since  the  stopping 
of  his  county  pension  some  two  years 
ago,  had  employed  someone  to  take 
care  of  the  old  darky  and  providp " 
him  with  necessities. 
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TRANSFER  OF 
ONEACTIVITY 

Blind  and  Deaf  Care 
Which  Is  Suggested 
Here. 


Education  of  Wyoming's  deaf  and 
blind  n^Y  hp  transferred  from  the 
state  board  of  charities  and  reform 
to  be  Included  in  the  work  of  the 
state  department  of  education,  fol- 
lowing a  discussion  of  the  matter  at 
the  meeting  of  the  board  of  chari- 
ties and  reform  here  Wednesday 
afternoon. 

Numerous  reasons  were  advanced 
as  to  why  the  education  of  the  three 
blind  and  24  deaf  pupils  now  be- 
ing educated  in  institutions  of  other 
states  at  the  expense  of  Wyoming 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  state 
board  of  charities  and  reform  might 
much  more  logically  and  conven- 
iently be  carried  ou  by  the  6tate  de- 
partment of  education. 


fr 


Transfer  of  the  work  to  the  de- 
partment of  education,  it  was  be- 
lieved, would  be  made  possible 
through  changes  in  the  present  state 
statutes,  more  clearly  defining  the 
provisions  now  contained  and  add- 
ing other  sections  deemed  advisable. 
Funds  in  addition  to  those  made 
available  from  the  deaf  and  "  linrl 
land  income  fund  might  be  pro- 
vided through  legislative  appropria-, 
tion. 

The  change  would  have  the  ap- 
proval of  Mrs.  Katharine  A.  Mor- 
ton, state  superintendent  of  public 
Instruction,  who  has  taken  the  mat- 
ter up  with  the  state  board  of  edu- 
cation and  is  now  working  on  de- 
tails of  the  proposal. 

Modern  methods  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  the  blind,  it 
■was  pointed  out  at  the  board  meet- 
ing, are  inclined  away  f roan  the  for- 
mer system  of  state  Institutions.  It 
is  now  felt  that  the  deaf  and  blind ; 
can  be  brought  to  a  point  where 
their  defects  are  overcome  and  they 
can  mingle  with  noxmal  persons 
much  more  rapidly  if  educated  in  a 
normal  environment  than  when 
placed  in  institutions  or  special! 
classes  with  others  similarly  af- 
flicted. -  | 
This  more  recent  method  of  edu- 
cating blind  and  deaf  tn  normal 
environment  may  be  worked  out  in 
Wyoming  with  comparative  sim- 
plicity, it  was  felt,  since  this  state 
has  no  institution  used  for  the  care 
of  such  persons.  It  was?  thought 
possible  that  under  the  direction  of 
the  state  department  of  education 
special  courses  might  be  introduced 
into  two  of  the  larger  echool  sys- 
tems for  the  care  of  the  respective 
groups. 

Proposed  construction  at  various 
state    institutions    was    also    dis- 
cussed  at   the  board   and   rou 
business  transacted. 


Wirmel>ago.  Neb..  Crucltafis 


Help  a  Blind  Boy 


inscription  Mat  has  been  place 
rate  Bank  for  any  one  to 
sign,  to  help  Ernest  Ricehill;  who  is| 
without  any  funds,  to  have  an  oper| 
ation  performed  on  his  eyes.  The 
noted  eye  specialist,  Dr.  Gifford  of 
Omaha,  is  willing  to  do  the  work 
free  of  any  charge,  but  about  $75 
must  he.  secured  for  hospital  -and  in 
cldental  expenses.  This  is  his  last 
and  only'hope  to  secure  help.  I  have 
seen  the  doctor  myself  and  have  his 
personal  statement.,  The  expense 
bill  will  be  sent  to  the  bank  and  paid 
there.  Will  you  help?  Go  to  the 
bank,  sign  your  name  and  leave  your 
contribution. 

With  appreciation, 
fl  ■fTlTT'THTWMai 
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Blind  Girl  Active  Secretary 
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(Photo  by  A.  P.,  Boston  Traveler! 

Miss  Nora  Gillette,  though  sightless,  is  a  very  active  figure  in  the  offices 
of  the  New  York  state  commission  for  the  Wind.  Miss  Gillette  is  an  expert 
secretary.  She  does  typing  from  the  dictaphone  and  handles  the  office 
switchboard  with  unbelievable  accuracy. 
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DECEMBER,   1928. 

It's  How  You  Take  It 


hen  Henry  Haw-rins  was  a  lad  he  was  made  blind  by 
a  hunting  accident.  He  said,  later,  "I  made  up  my  mind 
in  ten  minutes  that  it  should  not  seriously  affect  my  career." 
He  became  Postmaster  General  of  England,  as  well  as  a  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Economy  in  Cambridge  University. 

How  much  poorer  the  world  of  music  would  have  been  if 
Beethoven  had  yielded  to  his  deafness,  or  if  Milton  in  his 
blindness  had  gone  off  by  himself  and  sulked  in  sour  self  pity 
and  failed  to  leave  his  rich  heritage  of  poetry. 

The  tone  and  spirit  of  Basil  King's  book,  "The  Conquest  of 
Fear,"  is  deeply  enhanced  by  the  realization  that  as  he  was 
writing  those  exalted  sentences,  proving  the  unconquerableness 
of  the  human  spirit,  the  light  on  physical  things  was  gradually 
being  shut  out  from  his  mind. 

It's  all  in  the  way  you  take  things. 

Regardless  of  how  unbearable  your  problem  may  have 
grown  in  your  own  conception  of  it,  there  are  living  examples 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  of  a  way  to 
handle  that  problem,  which  lets  the  bearer  live  on  top.  The 
writer  of  these  thoughts  has  had  a  few  difficulties  to  contend 
with  himself,  but  he  has  never  seen  anyone  tried  beyond  his 
ability  to  bear  it. 

So  it  seems  that  nothing  can  conquer  the  human  spirit  that 
endeavors  to  rightfully  meet  the  occasion.  It's  all  in  the  way 
you  take  it.    Torture  lies  one  way;  life  lies  the  other. 

— Adapted  from  Arthur  A.  Nash. 


Kanrag  Citv,  Mo.  .Tour-  »1 
3EC.  11,  192§     _  _  ^_  .. 

Sunshine  Group  Gives  Con- 
cert for  Blind  at  Broom 
FactorST~\ 



More    than    fifty    blind    men    and 

women  attended  ths.  concert  Sun- 
day afternoon  sponsored  by  the 
Country  Club  chapter  of  the  Inter- 
national Sunshine  society  ii  the  as- 
sembly room  of  the  broom  factory  of 
the  Kansas  City  Association  for  the 
Blind. 

Mrs.  Nathan  A.  Corning,  president, 
presided.  Taking  part  in  the  pro- 
gram were  Miss  Lenore  Anthony, 
reader;  Mrs.  A.  G.  Stannard,  vocalist; 
Miss  Virginia  Weldon,  reader;  Mrs. 
Dorothy  L.  Wood,  vocalist,  and  the 
Blue  Ribbon  quartet  of  Kansas  City. 
Kas.,  and  the  teachers  from  the  Band 
and  Orchestra  School,  of  which  H.  V. 
Moore  is  director. 

Short  talks  were  made  by  Mrs. 
Corning-,  Mrs.  F.  B.  Lange.  secre- 
tary of  the  Blind  association,  and 
Mrs.  Mandel  Sener,  state  president 
of  the  Sunshine  society. 

Following  the  program  sandwiches, 
cakes  and  coffee  were  served.  J 
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Blind  Man 
Duped,$ays 
His  Mother 

A  lj<ftie.  gray-haired  motherly  wo- 
man, UieW  shoulders  covered  -with  an 
'old-faSnMictr-^hawl.  greeted  visitors 
at  her  hjne,  2?22  West  Main  Street, 
Tuesday  'and  talked  in  subdued  but 
confident  tones  about  her  son,  Albert 
Nisbet,  accused  of  betraying  the  con- 
fidence of  his  church  to  the  extent  ot 
nearly  $40,000. 

Although  he  is  50  years  old,  Nisbei 
is  still  "just  a  poor  blind  boy,  whom 
it  is  easy  to  take,  advantage  of"  to 
Mrs.  Ida  Nisbet. 

"If  my  son  is  in  any  trouble,"  she 
said,  "if  he  has  taken  any  money,  he 
has  been  defrauded  out  of  it." 

The  mother  told  of  her  son's  early 
life,  of  how  he  was  stricken  with 
spinal  meningitis  when  he  was  14 
years  old  and  rose  from  his  sickbed 
without  his  eyesight.  He  went  to  the 
Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind  and 
learned  to  read  and  write  all  over 
again.  Then  he  went  to  law  school. 
Law  books  in  raised  letters  weren't 
available,  but  Mrs.  Nisbet  read  the 
lessons  to  her  son.  she  recalled.  They 
worked  out  the  course  together,  but 
tit  was  Albert  who  took  the  bar  ex- 
amination, passed  and  began  the 
practice  of  his  chosen  profession  un- 
,der  his  heavy  handicap. 

Tells  of   Collapse. 
The    close      relationship      between 
mother  and  son  continued,  even  after 
Albert    married    and    established    his 
own  home. 

"He  came  to  see  me  every  Sunday, ' 
Mrs.  Nisbet  said,  "and  often  during 
the  week.  Sunday  a  week  ago  he 
was  here  and  was  sitting  right  by  that 
stove.  Suddenly  he  said,  T  am  going 
a  long  way,'  and  fainted.  We  man- 
aged to  get  him  on  the  couch  and 
later  took  him  upstairs,  where  he 
has  been  ever  since. 

"The  doctor  said  it  was  nervous 
prostration.  He  is  very  weak  and  we 
couldn't  even  move  him  to  his  home, 
although  he  might  like  it  better  there 
This  morning  he  had  to  be  fed,  and 
only  took  a  little  sup  of  coffee. 

"He  has  been  talking  strangely  In 
his  illness,  but  I  have  never  been  able 


NEW  BRITAIN,  Conn.,  Dec.  12-^  A  totally  blind  man, 
Arthur  Sullivan  of  New  Britain,  has  broken  into  the  ranks  of 
newspaper  writers.  Mr.  Sullivan  has  been  added  to  the  corre- 
spondents of  the  Bridgeport  Sunday  Herald  and  has  been  given  a 
column  with  the  caption,  "What  the  Blind  Man  Sees." 

Mr.  Sullivan  was  at  one  time  on  the  staff  of  the  defunct 
New  Haven  Palladium.   He  lost  his  sight  about  eight  years  ago. 


to  make  out  just  what  his  trouble  is 
If  he's  short  in  his  accounts  some- 
body has  defrauded  him. 

"He's  just  a  poor  blind  boy.  When 
people  are  prosperous  and  make  con- 
tributions to  causes,  they  get  along 
all  right  and  everybody  likes  them. 
When  a  poor  blind  man  gets  sick  and 
can't  help  himself  he  doesn't  seem  to 
have  any  friends." 

Thinks  He  Can  Explain  It. 

"Don't  you  think  he  might  be  able 
to  tell  his  side  of  the  affair?"  the 
nother  was  asked. 

"I  am  sure  he  wants  to."  Mrs.  Nis- 
bet replied    and  went  upstairs. 

She  returned  a  few  minutes  later 
and  reported  that  her  son  had  said. 
"When  I  feel  better,  maybe  I  can 
straighten  everything  out." 

"If  he  had  only  told  me  everything 
when  he  was  in  trouble  we  might 
have  straightened  it  out  before  he 
got  sick,"  said  the  blind  man's 
mother,  almost  as  if  talking  to  her- 
self. "If  he  took  anything  he  in- 
tended to  pay  it  back." 

"It's  easy  to  defraud  a  blind  man,' 
she  repeated.     "They  shouldn't  place1 
a  poor  blind"  boy  in  a  position  where 
he    would    be   a   mark    for   people   to 
defraud  and  get  into  trouble. 

"Why  what  could  he  have  done 
with  the  money?  He  didn't  drink,  or 
gamble,  or  speculate.  I  just  know  he 
can  explain  it.  Somebody  else  got 
the  money  Albert  was  a  good  boy 
and  somebody  took  advantage  o  1  i 
him." 


BOSTON  POST, 
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WILL  YOU 
BE  EYES 
FOR  HER? 


She  Can't  See,   But 

You  Can  Make  Big 

Day  Brighter 


AND  THOUSANDS  OF 
OTHERS  ARE  HOPING 


Today 


Just  Read   the  Pleas 
Then  Give  to  Santa 


The  faith  of  little  children  in  a 
stout  and  jovial  old  fellow,  who  wears 
a  red  coat  and  brings  happiness 
to  lucky  boys  and  girls  down  through 
the  chimney  on  Christmas  Eve,  is 
nothing  new  to  the  Post  Santa  Claus. 

He  has  found  that  faith  in  count- 
less thousands  of  letters.  He  has 
seen  that  faith  rewarded,  through 
the  generosity  of  Post  readers  for 
more  than  20  years.  He  has  known 
it  in  all  its  many,  appealing  formt. 

But,  yesterday,  a  7 -year-old  boy 
who  transcribed  a  world  of  wistful 
longing  on  a  sheet  of  grimy  paper 
brought  home  to  him  as  never  before 
the  glorious  unselfishness  of  the  child 
heart  of  New  England — brought 
home  to  him  as  seldom  before  the 
awful  disappointments  that  FAIL- 
URE would  bring. 

It's  a  letter  that  came  to  the  Post 
Santa  workshop  at  100  Federal 
street  yesterday  morning,  in  a  make- 
shift envelope  of  brown  paper — just 
one  more  letter,  as  fair  as  outward 
appearances  ■went,  in  a  pile  of  more 
than  5000  that  came  in  a  single  mail. 
It  was  written  in  pencil,  in  the  big, 
lop-sided  sort  of  scrawl  that  your  own 
children  use.  Post  Santa  wants  you 
to  take  just  a  few  moments  of  your 
busy  day  to  read  it. 

"Dear  Santa, 

"Just  a  few  lines  to  let  you  know 
that  I  am  not  feeling  well.  My  mother 
is  not  working  and  my  father  is  in 
the  hostipal.  Dear  Santa,  I  would 
like  a  train — AND  I  HAVE  A 
BLIND  SISTER  SO  PLEASE 
DONT  FORGET  HER  I  WANT 
HER  TO  BE  HAPPY  ...  I  am  7 
years  old.  I  am  closing  my  letter 
with  a  Merry  Christmas  and  A 
Happy  New  Year.  God  Bless  You. 
(Signed)  'FREDDIE." 
Do  you  know  what  that  letter  means? 
Do  you  know  what  that  line  which 
Post  Santa  has  written  in  capital  let- 
ters means?  If  you  have  children  of 
your  own,  who  scamper  happily  about 
you  this  day,  who  clamber  on  your 
knee  these  cold  nights  and  demand 
again  the  story  of  a  Santa  Claus  who 
will  not  fail  to  come  and  visit  them 
because  they  are  fortunate  in  your 
good  fortune:  who  will  not  only  gasp 
with  the  happiness  that  conies  to  ev- 
ery child  who  finds  a  stocking  full  of 
toys  on  Christmas  morning,  but  who, 
.by  the  kindness  of  providence  are  able 
| to  SEE  the  toys  they  play  with— you 
cannot    fail    to    read    its   meaning. 

Has  the  Same  Yearning 

"Freddie's"  sister  is  just  the  sai.:r 
sort  of  eager,  warm-hearted  child  that 
your  little  girl  is.  She  has  the  same 
hopes,  the  same  longings  and  the  same 
yeaniing  for  a  stockingful  of  toys  on 
Christmas  morn  that  your  children 
have. 

But    Freddie's    sister,    a    Post    investi- 
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&/  ?ator  found,  is  a  wee  girl  whose  fatfierl 
and  mother  can't  of  themselves  make 
her  dreams  of  Christmas  Day  cornel 
true.  And  Freddie's  sister,  through  no 
fault  of  her  own,  will  not  be  able  to' 
SEE  the  toys  that  Post  Santa  is  hob-; 
Ing  and  working  to  be  able  to  bring  to! 
her  on  that  Day  of  Days. 

That's  touching.  That's  the  sort  of 
grim  tragedy  that  is  the  driving  power 
behind    the    Boston    Post    Santa    Claus. 

But  Post  Santa  sees  it,  and  he  saw 
it  in  that  letter  as  he  rarely  has  be- 
fore, with  all  his  experience.  He  saw 
it  through  the  love  of  a  seven-year-old 
boy  for  a  sister  who  knows  only  the^ 
spirit  of  Santa  Claus,  a  sister  who: 
cannot  see  the  Christmas  trees,  whoj 
doesn't  know  the  glow  of  Christmas! 
candles  and  who,  pathetically,  has  to' 
take  Freddie's  word  for  the  fact  that 
Santa  wears  a  scarlet  coat. 

Just  Another  Day? 

Is  it  to  be  happiness  for  Freddie  and 
the  little  girl  he  calls  "Sister,"  or  is  it 
to  be  'just  another  day,"  when  that 
morning  of  mornings  rolls  around.  Is 
it  to  be  a  simple  toy  or  two  for  that 
generous  little  brother  and  that  tiny 
hopeful  sister— or  are  they  to  pine  and 
wonder  In  the  coldness  of  that  morning, 
to  wonder  why  Post  Santa  hasn't  come, 
while  another  Santa  Claus,  who  doesn't 
visit  the  homes  of  such  as  they,  has 
brought  a  world  of  gladness  to  your 
boys   and   girls?. 

The  answer  is  yours  to  write.  It  isj 
yours  to  decide.  Post  )f!anta  can't  do! 
it  all.  He  is  only  your  agent,  after  all. 
He  can  only  do  what  you  make  possi- 
ble. He  wants  every  letter  answered. 
He  hopes  to  answer  every  letter, 
though  the  task  is  tremendous,  greater 
this  year  than  ever  before.  He  is  pre- 
pared to  do  more  than  his  part.  Tou 
can  help.     WILD  YOU  HELP? 

How  You  Can  Help 

You  can  help  by  a  contribution  to 
the  Post  Santa  Fund.  You  can  help 
out  in  the  great  work  by  mailing 
your  gift,  or  by  bringing  it  in  to  hisi 
Headquarters  at  263  Washington 
street,  on  the  lower  floor  of  the  Bos- 
ton Post  building  in  Newspaper  Row, 
or  to  his  Workshop  at  100  Federal 
street,  next  door  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  building. 

If  you  mail  it,  make  your  check  or 
money  order  payable  to 

POST  SANTA  CLAUS, 
BOSTON  POST, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Remember  that  your  donation  goes 
only  for  toys  for  the  children.  The! 
Post  Publishing  Company  pays  all  the 
bills  for  the  overhead,  bears  every 
penny  of  expense,  in  fact.  Your  gift 
goes  to  answer  the  letter  which 
"Freddie"  wrote,  and  the  thousands 
of  other  letters  that  come  to  Post 
Santa  daily. 

Some  Other  Letters 

Take  just  another  moment  of  your 
time  this  morning  to  read  one  or  two 
other  typical  letters,  just  letters  that 
are  piled  in  great  heaps  at  the  Post 
Santa  Claus  Workshop,  still  unan- 
swered because  YOU  have  forgotten 
to  give. 

Here  is  one  from  a  Boston  suburb:  - 
"Dear  Post  Santa: 

"I  am  nine  years  old  and  in  the  fifth 
grade.  Will  you  make  me  happy  with 
some  toys  and  games  for  girls?  My 
sister  would  like  some  toys  for  girls  too. 
Thanking  you  lovingly  I  am  writing  so 
you  will  not  forget  me.  From  vour 
little  friend  "BETTY." 

Here  is  another,  this  one  also  from  .a 
town  not  far  from  Boston: 
"Dear  Post   Santa: 

"I  am  a  very  poor  girl,  with  no 
mother  or  father.  I  was  adopted  from 
a  church  by  these  folks  I  live  with  now. 
They  have  7  children  of  their  own  to 
take  care  of  and  I'm  only — years  old. 
Every  Christmas  has  been  a  very  sad 
one  for  me.  If  I  could  only  have  a 
happy  Christmas.  Please  try  to  do 
something  for  me  to  have  a  happy 
time.  I  don't  mind  if  it's  only  a  small 
thing, 

"Very  sincerely  your 

"FRANCES." 

Those  are  just  two.     Post  Santa  could 


fill  a  whole  newspaper  with  similar 
childish  appeals — mispelled,  scrawled, 
some  in  pencil  and  some  ink,  some  on 
postcards,  and  some  on  wrapping  paper, 
but  the  general  trend  Is  all  the  same. 
They  are  yours  to  answer,  and  yours  to 
answer  now,  before  it  is  too  late. 

Post  Santa  had  a  lot  of  friends  come 
to  his  aid  yesterday.  Sherman  L.  Whip- 
ple! noted  Boston  lawyer,  brought  in 
his  check  for  $25.  Earl  W.  Pratt  of  the 
Pratt  building,  786  Washington  street, 
Boston,  gave  another  $25;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
T.  J.  Falvey— the  former  the  president 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bonding  Company 
— sent  along  a  check  for  the  same 
amount.  A  woman  who  wouldn't  give 
her  name,  but  who  has  been  contribut- 
ing since  Post  Santa  first  started  out 
on  his  joyous  mission  22  years  ago 
with  a  contribution  of  10  cents,  came 
to  the  Santa  headquarters  in  Newspaper 
Row  with  a  gift  of  $10.  A  contributor 
who  signed  himself  "Every  Year,"  gave 
another  $10,  as  did  Arthur  K.  Sibley  and 
Herbert  J.  Banton  and  Carroll  J. 
Hooper  and  F.  E.   Thayer  of  Maiden. 
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CHARGE  BLIND 
SQUIRE  THIEF 

"Hard-Boiled"    Ex-Magis- 
trate Accused  of  Steal- 
ing $100,000 


WAS  TERROR  TO  RUM 
L;  LAW  VIOLATORS 


giSTJISVILLE.  Ky.,  Dec.  18  (API  — 
"Hard-Boiled  Squire"  Nisbet,  whose 
thundering  jail  sentences  struck  fear 
into  the  hearts  of  bootleggers  while  he 
*94  magistrate  of  a  local  court,  today 
lay  on  a  sick  bed  here  with  only  his 
g5ay-haired  mother  by  his  side,  as  his 
relatives,  his  friends  and  members  of 
his  church  accused  him  of  appropriat- 
ing some  $100,000  of  their  money. 

^rom  Louisville  newspapers  the  story 
glared  forth  today  in  headline  and  pic- 
ture, but  Albert  Nisbet  will  never  see  it. 
He  has  been  blind  since  he  was  14  years 
old.  The  woman  by  his  bedside  saw  it, 
however,  and  she  rose  to  the  defence  of 
her  son.  Although  50  years  old  and 
formerly  the  terror  of  liquor  law 
violators,  Squire  Nisbet  is  still  "just  a 
poor,  blind  boy  whom  it  Is  easy  to  take 
advantage  of"  to  Mrs.  Ida  Nisbet. 

"If  my  son  is  in  trouble,"  she  said 
Dtavely,  "if  he  has  taken  any  money,  he 
has  been  defrauded  out  of  it." 

TELLS   STOKY  OF  STRUGGLE 

Tearfully  Mrs.  Nisbet  related  the  story 
of  Albert's  struggle  with  life  since  the 
day  when  he  rose  from  an  illness  35 
years  ago,  totally  blind.  She  told  how 
night  after  night  she  had  read  lessons 
in  law  to  her  son  and  how,  side  by  side, 
they  had  gone  through  the  course  to- 
gether until  Albert  had  passed  the  bar 
•xamination  and  become  a  full-fledged 
attorney. 

"He  still  comes  to  see  me  every  Sun- 
day," said  Mrs.  Nisbet,  "and  often  dur- 
ing the  week.  He's  just  a  poor  blind 
boy.  When  people  are  prosperous  and 
make  contributions  to  causes  they  get 
along  all  right  and  everybody  likes 
them.  When  a  poor  blind  man  gets 
sick  and  can't  help  himself  he  doesn't 
seem  to  have  any  friends." 

But  there  are  others,  it  seems,  to 
Whom  the  virtues  of  the  blind  former 


magistrate  are  not  so  apparent.  There 
are  the  officials  of  the  Baptist  Taber- 
nacle who  charge  the  man  who  acted 
as  building  treasurer  for  the  church  is 
short  approximately  $40,000  in  his  ac- 
counts. And  there  is  another  elderly 
lady,  Mrs.  Emma  Kessler,  an  aunt,  who 
says  she  loaned  Albert  all  she  had, 
$10,000.  Others  .  too,  claim  varying 
■losses,  even  the  janitor  of  the  church 
asserting  he  signed  notes  totalling  more 
than  $1000  for  "Squire"  Nisbet. 

Friends  said  today  that  the  market 
"got  him,"  that  "get-rich-quick"  plans 
to  be  financed  on  other  people's  money 
proved  the  undoing  of  the  "hard-boiled" 
squire.  According  to  the  Rev.  A.  K. 
Wright,  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Taber- 
nacle, Nisbet  confessed  as  much  to  him. 

The  outcome  was  obscure  today  as  no 
charges  have  been  filed.  Twice  influ- 
ential members  and  officers  of  the 
church  met  in  secret  conference  but  ap- 
parently came  to  no  decision. 

Holc!r5ge.  Mebr..  Progress 

..;.....-.. 

OPERATION  ON  EYES 
MAY  RESTORE  SIGHT 
)F  BLIND  WAR  HERO 


After  ten  years  of  blindness 
Jerry  O'Connor,  hlinrj^Trtrrftri  nf 
the  World  war,  may  again  see 
the  light  of  day.  A  difficult  op- 
eration to  restore  the  sight  of  the 
veteran  was  performed  recently 
at  the  John  Hopkins  Hospital  and 
physicians  believe  that  if  no  un- 
forseen  complications  interfere 
with  the  complete  healing  of  the 
tissues  of  the  eyes,  he  will  re- 
gain his  sight.  O'Connor  was  a 
lieutenant  of  engineers  in  the 
First  Division  during  the  World 
war  and  was  blinded  by  gas  as  he 
led  a  platoon  into  action  near 
Cantigny  in  France  in  1918. 

If  the  darkness  of  a  decade  is 
removed  for  the  veteran  the  fer- 
vent prayers  of  scores  of  school 
children  at  the  Kornerstone 
Kindergarten  will  have  been  an- 
swered. O'Connor  made  friends 
with  the  children  when  he  went 
to  the  blind  soldiers'  school  at 
Evergreen  and  he  became  their 
hero.  He  lectured  to  them  and 
told  them  n  otto  fear  pain  or 
darkness  like  that  in  which  he 
has  lived.  A  portarit  of  "our 
lieutent"  is  hung  in  the  school 
and  on  his  birthday  the  children 
contribute  money  to  buy  flow- 
ers for  him. 

The  veteran  is  now  able  to  see 
a  strong  light  directed  through 
smoked  glasses  and  physicians 
are  hopeful  that  his  condition 
will  soon  be  improved.  Only  the 
right  eye  was  operated  on,  the 
left  optic  remaining  untouched 
pending  the  result  of  the  first 
experiment.  A  cataract  was  re- 
moved. Eye  specialists  from 
other  cities  examined  O'Connor 
and  they  were  favorably  im- 
pressed with  his  progress. 

The  operation  was  performed 
by  Dr.  William  Holland  Wilmer, 
director  of  the  Wilmer  Institute 
and  a  noted  eye  specialist.  Dr. 
Wilmer  first  examined  O'Connor 
shortly  after  the  war  and  told 
him  that  an  operation  to  restore 
his  sight  at  that  time  would  be 
hopeless.  He  stoically  accepted 
his  fate  and  awaited  the  day 
when  an  operation  might  be  per- 
formed with  some  hope  of  suc- 
cess. 
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JUDGE  JOHN  C. 
MARTIN  UNDERWENT 
OPERATION  SUNDAY 


Judge  John  C.  Martin  of  Lin- 
coln, member  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Commission,  on  Sunday  un- 
derwent an  operation  for  the  re- 
moval of  his  left  eye,  which  had 
been  paining-  severely.  This,  we 
regret  to  announce,  leaves  Judge 
Martin  ^talJvJjJiiMlp-an  affliction 
deeplv  regretted  bv  his  thousands 
of  friends  throughout  Nebraska 
and  the  country  at  large.  Those  of 
close  acquaintance,  who  have  vis- 
ited at  the  Martin  home  in  Lin- 
coln, state  that  Mr.  Martin  accepts 
this  handicap  with  remarkable  res- 
ignation. Exceptionally  keen  of 
mind,  he  has  always  measured  up 
to  every  situation  in  life,  and  with 
the  aid  of  his  secretary,  Arthur 
Rass,  will  be  able  to  carry  on  with 
his  work. 

Judge  Martin,  although  not  as 
advanced'  in-  years  as  many  of  the 
old  settlers,  is,-  nevertheless,  a 
pioneer  resident  of  Nebraska  and 
Merrick  county.  He  came  west  as- 
a  young  man,  and  was  located  at 
Columbus,  Clarks  and  Central  City 
in  turn.  For  years  he  has-  been:  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  Nebraska's  able- 
attorneys,  and  his  appointment  as 
a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court 
commission-  nret  with  statewide- 
favor. 

BostoN.    NVas«.,  "era\l 


Church  Body  to  Lay  Alleged 
Building  Fund  Shortage  Be- 
fore State  Attorney 


LOUISVILLE,  Ky„  Dec.  20  (AP)— 
Trustees  of  the  Baptist  Tabernacle  here 
decided  late  today  to  lay  the  alleged 
shortage  of  $40,000  In  '  the  church 
building  fund  handled  by  the  blind  for- 
mer magistrate,  Albert  Nisbet,  before 
Commonwealth's  Attorney  W,  Clarke 
Ofte. 

'The  decision  was  reached  after  a  con- 
terence  of  five  trustees  of  the  church 
and  the  church  attorney.  It  was  pre- 
dicted that  the  commonwealth's  attor- 
ney would  take  up  not  only  the  alleged 
shortage  of  the  church,  but  also  the 
transactions  in  which  the  "blind  squire'' 
isisaid  to  have  involved  friends  and  rel- 
atives for  amounts  which  may  bring  the 
total  to  $150,000. 

Meanwhile  members  of  the  Baptist 
Tabernacle  were  considering  plans  to 
sell  the  church  property  to  make  good 
any  obligations  that  may  have  been  in- 
curred. 

"Nisbet,  known  as  the  "hard  boiled 
blind  squire"  because  of  the  jail  sen- 
tences he  'imposed  on  liquor  law  vio- 
lators while  presiding  over  his  magis- 
trate's court,  was  reported  to  be  con- 
fine to  his  home  because  of  a  ner- 
vous  breakdown. 


J«,.&  /fart 
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CHRISTMAS  CHEER  IS 

SENT  TO  THE  BLIND 


^Pee.eM  key    31,  I^Ag 

LINK  "BLIND  SQUIRE" 
WITH  $150,000  LOSS 


Twenty  Christmas  dinners  and  40 
Christmas  boxes  with  goodies  were 
distributed  yesterday  by  the 
Lowell  Association  for  the  Blind,  to 
persons  afflicted  with  blindness,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mrs.  William  U 
Robertson,  at  the  Boy  Scout  rooms 
In  the  Five  Cent  Savings  Bank  build- 
ing, John  street. 

The  Christmas  boxes  oontalnlng  ap- 
ples and  goodies  and  other  little 
gifts  were  sent  largely  to  people, 
who  are  blind,  and  who  are  being 
oared  for  at  the  Chlemsford  Street 
hospital.  The  dinners  were  sent  to 
the  homes  of  those  blind  persons 
who  otherwise  lack  Christmas  cheer. 
The  Christmas  baskets  contained 
meat  of  some  type  and  the  various 
vegetables  and  fixings  that  go  with 
such  a  dinner. 

The  motor  corps  which  assists  the 
association  and  a  truck  of  the  Otis 
Allen  Co.  conveyed  the  dinners  and 
boxes  to  their  destinations. 

Mrs  Elmore  I.  MacPhie  is  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Lowell  Association  for 
the  Blind. 


?««toN,  N\a«<s.,  f»st. 


I  Here  is  an  episode  that  made  one  or 
two  people  within  earshot  gulp.  A  blind 
Iman  at  precisely  a  certain  minute  of 
every  day  taps-taps  his  way  with  a 
cane  along  Boylston  street  and  around 
ithe    corner    of    Massachusetts    avenue. 


f  Into  the  subway. 
l-'rom  experience  of  many  years  he 
knows  every  inch  of  the  way.  Some- 
times he  negotiates  the  little  walk  with 
unexpected  speed,  the  tap-tapping  of 
his  light  cane  warning  other  folk  out 
of   his   path. 

Yesterday  one  of  the  shopkeepers  on 
Boylston  street  was  eager  to  dispose  of 
the  last  of  his  stock  of  Christmas  trees. 
So  he  put  them  out  !n  front  of  his  store, 
where  all  passers-by  could  see  them 
and  be  Intrigued  by  their  excellent  pro- 
portions rind  reduced  prices.  This  ob- 
structed the  path  of  the  blind  man.  the 
trees  over-running  Just  exactly  the  lune 
near  to  the  shops  which  the  blind  man 
follows  on  his  dally  walk  to  the  sub- 
way. 

The  blind  man  came  along  and  all  but 
stumbled   over  the  trees.     A  pede«: 
look  him   by  the  arm  and  steered  him 
around. 

'There  are  some  Christmas  trees 
there,  that's  all,"  the  pedestrian  said. 
"Here,  come  around  this  way." 

But  the  blind  man  shook  his  arm  free 
with  a  spirit  of  Independence  and  pride 
and  a  cold  but  polite  "Thank  you," 
adding  "Christmas?  Christinas?  For 
whom?  "What  Christmas?"  Without 
waiting  for  anyone's  answer,  he  went 
ahead,  tap-tapping  his  way,  and  was 
out  of  sight  In  the  subway. 

BLIND  GIRL  DOES  AS 
WELL  AS  OTHER  HIGH 
SCHOOL   STUDENTS 

PAWTUCKET,  R.  I.,  Dec.  29  (AP) 

— A  16-year-old  blind  girl  in  the 
high  school  here  attends  the  same 
classes  and  lakes  the  same  courses 
as  1,100  normal   students. 

She  is  Yoland  Naomi  Ferrarini, 
and  she  has  been  blind  for  five  years. 
Principal  Lucius  A.  Whipple  says 
that  the  girl,  the  first  blind  student 
in  Pawtucket  High  school,  is  a  stu- 
dent of  the  highest  order. 

Her  success  is  her  school  work 
is  largely  due  to  her  efficient  use 
o£  the  Braille  instrument  which  en- 
ables her  to  write  everything  she 
wishes   in   dotted   letters 


TSosTot*,   rAas*..\3'i'ct< 
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MAN  CHARGED  WITH  $150,000* 
SHORTAGE  IN  CHURCH  FUNDS 


Albert  Nisbert,  50,  former  magistrate,  who  is  blind,  is  charged  with  a  shortage 
of  $150,000  in  his  amounts  as  treasurer  of  the  Biiildiner  Fund  of  the  Baptist  Taber- 
nacle in  Louisville,  Ky.  As  a  magistrate  he  established  a  record  for  severe  sen- 
tences  in    prohibition    cases. 


CHURCH  PLANS 
NISBET  ACTION 

W^mitiee    Seeks    to    Save 

''Building, From  Sale  for 

Debts. 


■  Sale  of  the  Baptist  Tabernacle  prop- 
erty at  Twenty-sixth  and  Market 
streets  is  being-  considered  by  church 
officers  to  offsgji  «febts  incurred  by 
Albert  Nisbet.  blind  treasure^,  whose 
obligations  are— WDSvetf'  tobe  well 
|over  $200,000. 

Church  officials  have  asked  a  Louis- 
ville bank  for  time  to  dispose  of  the 
property  and  pay  a  debt  of  $17,000  on 
a  mortgage  according  to  the  Informa- 
tion. The  mortgage  originally  was 
$20,000  and  was  executed  in  February, 
1927.  The  Rev.  A.  K.  Wright,  pastor,' 
and  other  officials  of  the_  church,  de- 
clined to  say  whether  the  sale  Is 
pending. 

Members  of  the  investigation  com- 
mittee and  fellow  churchmen  of 
Nisbet  held  a  meeting  Wednes- 
day night  to  determine  what  action 
could  be  taken  against  Nisbet. 

The  meeting  was  held  behind  closed 
doors  at  the  Tabernacle. 

The  committee  and  other  members 
of  the  church  refused  to  divulge 
whether  any  definite  plans  were 
agreed  upon.  Several  of  the  mem- 
bers said,  however,  that  "something] 
is  going  to  be  done,"  intimating  that' 
court  action  might  be  taken  against 
the  blind  magistrate.  Approximately 
100  persons  attended  the  session. 

Snyder  Issues  Statement.  • 
Chester  R.  Snyder,*  327  ShajCnee 
Terrace,  secretary  of  S^^iatoernacle 
board  of  trustees,  is  a  written  state- 
ment, Thursday,  described  a  trip  he 
and  Nisbet  made  to  Kansas  City.  The 
statement  read: 

"Reference  has  been  made  In  the 
papers  to  a  trip  I  made  to  Kansas 
City  with  Mr.  Nisbet.  As  well  as  1 
remember  it  was  in  October,  1927. 
that  he  told  me  he  had  to  go  to  Kan- 
sas City  on  a  business  trip  for  his 
aunt,  Mrs.  Kessler,  and  she  had  prom- 
ised to  pay  the  expenses  of  someone 
who  would  go  with  him  as  he  couid 
net  go  alone.  He  asked  me  to  go  and 
I  refused  several  times  as  I  could  not 
get  away  from  my  work.  He  then 
told  me  he  would  get  someone  else  to 
go. 

"About  ft  day  before  the  time  of  the 
trip,  he  told  me  his  friend  had  dis- 
appointed him  and  asked  me  again 
to  go  as  the  trip  meant  so  much  to 
him.  I  finally  arranged  to  make  the 
trip  as  a  favor  to  him. 

"We  were  in  Kansas  City  one  day, 
at  which  time  he  called  on  several 
attorneys.  The  first  time  I  waited  in 
the  reception  room  of  their  law  office 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  We 
had  to  go  to  another  law  office  In  an- 
other building  and  I  said  that  while 
they  were  in  conference  I  would  go 
out  and  get  several  little  souvenirs. 

"He  afterward  advised  me  his  trip 
was  successful.  I  always  considered 
It  of  a  business  nature  as  he  was  an 
attorney  and  was  calling  on  attor- 
neys." 

It  was  said  from  a  former  business 
associate  of  Nisbet  that  the  blind 
treasurer  had  borrowed  $500  from  the 
mother  of  Mr.  Snyder.  Mrs.  Snyder 
was  said  to  have  had  $1,000  saved  up 
and  at  the  request  of  her  son  gave 
Nisbet.  $500. 
Several  days  later  Nisbet  again  went 


to  Snyder,  according  to  the  associate, 
and  asked  for  the  remaining.  $500. 
Snvder  refused  to  give  th<  fyrmer 
magistrate  the  last  $500  hjs  mother 
owned.    Snyder  could  not  be  reached 

I    place  of  employment  Wei 
day  aiternoon  for  verification  ol  the 
report. 

Nisbet  and  his  wife  Mrs.  Rose  May 
Nis'bct.  have  been  named  in  suits  filed 
*'y  the  Louisville  Trust  Company  and 
the  Trustees  System  Company.  Both 
plaintiffs  seek  payments  due  on  notes, 
signed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nisbet.  The 
trust  company  seek  $9,168.50,  while 
the  other  company  seeks  payment  cf 
$2,850. 

Che^k-Raising  Charge. 

Otto  Rovjek.  601  Beharrell  avenue, 
New  Albanr,  who  operates  a  plumbing 
establishment  at  J035  West  Jefferson 
street,  Louisville,^  in  an  interview  with 
the  Herald-Post  Wednesday  night, 
charged  his  signature  was  forged  to 
several  notes  in  favor  of  Nisbet. 

Rotick,  who  has  done  plumbing  for 
Nisbet  over  a  period  of  six  years  and 
has  known  the  former  magistrate 
nearly  twenty  years,  said  he  first  sus- 
pected "something  was  wrong"  in 
Nisbet's  business  transactions  in  Sep- 
tember when  Rouck  says  he  was  con- 
fronted by  a  check  which  had  been 
raised  from  $80  to  $800  by  Nisbet. 

At,  the  present  time,  Rouck  said,  the 
Liberty  Insurance  Bank  holds  three 
notes  amounting  to  $1,116  to  which, 
the  plumber  says  his  signature  was 
forged.  The  notes  bear  Nisbet's 
name,  Rouck  said,  and  the  latter's 
alleged  forged  signature  is  so  much 
like  his  own  that  he  is  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish the  signature  from  that  on 
a  note  he  had  signed,  from  that  ap- 
pearing on  the  three  alleged  forged 
instruments. 

Rouck  said  that  when  the  first  of 
four  checks  he  had  given  Nisbet  at 
the  latter's  request  to  meet  alleged 
payments  on  a  piece  of  property  on 
Portland  avenue  was  returned  for 
$800,  while  the  original  amount  speci- 
fied by  Rouck  was  only  $80,  the  dif- 
ference was  made  good  by  the  for- 
mer magistrate,  Rouck  states. 

Rouck  declared  that  he  said  noth- 
ing at  the  time  because  the  amount 
involved  ,in  the  check  was  paid,  and 
because  he  wanted  to  see  how  ac- 
counts he  had  given  Nisbet  to  collect 
would  be  handled.  On  these  he  had 
received  no  money,  he  said,  although 
Nisbet  from  time  to  time  promised  to 
cend  Rouck  a  check  to  cover  the 
various  sums  collected. 

Gave  Blank  Check. 

Bouck  said  that  up  to  the  alleged 
ch«ck  transaction  his  business  deal- 
ingts  with  Nisbet  had  Deen  regular  and 
ho  had  no  reason  to  suspect  the  law- 
yer1. He  also  said  he  felt  satisfied 
that  the-jftorjkNisbet  tota~him  in  con- 
nection with  tHSuillege'd  raised  check, 
tfas  true  as  he  saickhe'  had  never  be- 
fore had  any  reason  to  doubt  Nisbet. 
Rouck  said  Nisbet"  told  him  the  reason 
he  increased  the  check  was  because 
he  'was  short  of  funds  at  the  time 
and  felt  he  would  be  abl*  it.  cover 
the  amount  involved. 

"I  first  worked  for  Nisbet  when  he 
lived  in  a  cottage  at  Twenty-sixth 
and  Duncan  streets  about  twenty 
years  ago,"  Rouck  said.  "I  was  then 
in  the  employ  of  Alleii  Ramsev,  whom 
I  later  bought  out.  Sometime  after 
that  Nisbet  moved  to  12808  West  Main 
street,  where  he  now!  lives  and  I  did 
all  of  his  plumbing  (work  there.  I 
always  found  him  tojfbe  on  the  square 
and  he  paid  his  bill?  promptly.  It 
was  not  until  in  September,  this  year, 
that  I  had  reason  tolexperience  some 
ooubt  as  to  his  methods-if-transacting 
business. 

"Nisbet  called  me  on  September  10 
ana  said  he  wanted  to  talk  to  me 
about  some  property  at  1830  Portland 
avenue  he  said  he  intended  to  buy. 
He  told  me  to  look  at  it  and  let  him 
know  what  I  thought  about  it.  This 
I  did,  and  he  said  he  wanted  me  to 
ao  the  plumbing  work  there.  On 
September  19  he  called  me  in  his  of- 
fice and  said  everything  was  readv  for 
the  transfer  of  the  property  and  asked 
me  to  give  him  two  checks.  He  said 
the  amount  would  not  be  more  than 
$100. 


Four   Checks    Deposited. 

"I  gave  him  two  blank  checks  with 
my  signature  on  each,   leaving  it  to 
him  to  fill  in  the  amount.    I  told  him 
to  call  my  offict-  as  soon  as  he  fixed 
the  checks  so  that  I  would  kno-' 
amounts.    He  said  he  would  call  me 
that  evening  if  the  deal  went  through. 
When  he  Bid  not  call  me,  I  telephoned 
to  him  and  he  said  he  destroyed  the 
checks  and   wanted  two  more   blank 
ones  and  sent  his  girl  to  my  office. 
I  gave  him  the  checks  with  my  sig- 
nature.   On  one  of  thun  I  put  '$80.' 
"Well,  the  next  thing  I  knew  four 
checks   were   deposited    in   my   bank. 
They  were  for  $800.   $750,  $500  and 
$600,  totaling  $2,650,  when  the  amount 
he  said  would  be  not  more  than  $100. 
It  was  not  until  the  $800  check  was 
•deposited  that  I  found  out  what  had 
happened. 

"On  September  27  Hugh  Rose,  vice 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank, 
called  me  to  his  office.  He  said  he 
wanted  to  know  about  'these  check- 
kiting  deals.'  I  asked  him  to  explain, 
and  he  showed  me  the  $800  check, 
for  which  he  said  I  had  no  funds.  I 
immediately  called  Nisbet  and  he  told 
me  to  come  to  his  office  and  I  went. 

"I  found  Nisbet  in  his  office  and 
asked  him  what  this  meant.  He  said 
he  would  make  it  good  and  pulled  a 
roll  of  hundred  dollar  bills  from  his 
pocket.  The  total  amount  he  had  was 
about  $5,000.  He  told  me  to  count  out 
the  $800  and  I  did.  At  the  same  time 
Nisbet  had  some  dollar  bills  in  an- 
other pocket,  among  which  vyas  a 
hundred  dollar  bill  and  I  called  his 
attention  to  this,  sas'ing  he  might' lose 
itT  In  another  pocket  he  had  some 
five  dollar  bills." 

Got  "Hard  Luck  Story." 

"When  I  asked  Nisbet  for  an 
explanation  of  why  he  had  raised,  the 
check,  he  gave  me  a  hard  luck  etory. 
He  said  he  thouglit  he  had -enough 
money  to  make  the  Portlanrf  avenue 
transaction,  but  found  he  diif  not  have 
at  the  time  and  raised  the  check. 

"I  found  out  later  thaf  Nisbet  went 
to  the  Liberty  Insurance  Bank  four 
days  in  successioil^tfnd  each  day,  in- 
cluding September  27.  deposited  one 
check,  the  largest  one  on  the  last  day 
mentioned.  He  would  deposit  the 
check  in  the  Liberty  Bank  just  before 
closing  time  and  then  would  go  to  the 
First  National  Bank  and  give  it  a 
personal  cheek  to  cover  the  amount 
of  my  check  for  that  day  in  the  lib- 
erty. In  that  way  it  took  two  days 
before  the  checks  made  their  final 
rounds.  When  the  $800  check  showed 
up  it  was  discovered  that  my  account 
would  be  overdrawn  and  Jlr.  Rose 
called  me  about  it." 

"All  the  time  I  was  doing  business 
with  Nisbet  as  my  lawyer  he  cau- 
tioned me  not  to  tell  Klineman  any- 
thing about  the  transactions.  I  found 
out  later  that  he  told  Klineman  I 
owed  him  money  when  the  fact  was 
he  owed  me  money  and  he  did  not 
want  Klineman  to  know  about  this. 
As  to  the  accounts  I  gave  Nisbet  to 
collect,  I  found  out  Klineman  turned 
over  $47  to  Nisbet  to  give  me  which 
amount  had  been  collected  on  my  ac- 
counts, but  I  never  received  the 
money.  Nisbet  kept  telling  me  he 
would  send  me  a  check,  but  he  did 
not  do  so." 

Reveals  Church  Fund. 

In  discussing  the  alleged  forged 
notes,  Rouck  had  the  following  to  say: 

"About  June  this  year,  Nisbet  talked 
to  me  about  the  new  church  which 
was  to  be  built.  He  said  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  building  fund  committee 
and  that  it  had  $11,000  in  cash  and 
$11,000  in  pledges.  At  the  same  time 
he  talked  about  putting  in  gas  and 
heating  installations  at  his  Eighteenth- 
street  oad  home  and  about  putting  In 
the  plumbing  work  at  the  new  churchy 

"While  he  discussed  these  propo- 
sitions with  me  from  time  to  time  and 
kept  talking  about  the  plumbing  and 
other  work  in  connection  with  them, 
he  said  something  about  me  going  on 
a  note  for  $1,500,  which  I  supposed 
was  for  the  church.  He  wanted  me  to 
be  the  first  signer  and  I  refused  when 
he  got  two  others  to  sign,  including 
the  Rev.  Wright. 


"I  signed  the  note.  About  December 
5,  I  was  confronted  with  two  in- 
dustrial loan  notes  for  $1,500  which 
were  held  by  the  Louisville  National 
Bank.  When  the  notes  were  shown  to 
me  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever 
seen  them.  They  bore  a  signature  so 
much  like  the  way  I  write  mine  I 
could  not  tell  the  difference  but,  of 
course,  I  knew  I  had  never  signed  the 
two  notes.  They  were  made  out  for 
Nisbet.  I  know  positively  that  inyi 
signature  was  forged  to  these  two' 
notes.  Now,,  one  of  these  notes  was. 
signed  after  .the  check  transaction. 

"At  the  (liberty  bank,.!  was  con- 
fronted by  lour  notes,  -three  of  which 
bore  my  najne  and  were  made  in  favor 
of  Nisbet.  jOne  of.tKem  I  signed  last 
August  wlien  NafSbet's  son  was  in  ,a 
hospital  ancT" Tie  said  he  needed  the 
money.  The  other  three  carry  my 
forged  signature.  The  three  totaled 
$1,116.  Another  note  for  $100  is  in 
possession  of  the  ■  National  Bank  of 
Kentucky  and  also  carries  my  forged 
signature." 

Cautioned  Against  Worry. 
"For  three  or  four  months  I  re- 
ceived notices  from  the  Liberty  Bank 
of  notes  being  due.  They  were  in 
favor  of  Nisbet.  I  called  him  each  time 
for  an  explanation  and  each  time  h'e 
said  the  bank  made  a  mistake  and 
sent  the  notice  to  me  when  it  should 
have  been  sent  to  him.  Each  time  he 
said  not  to  worry  that  it  was  only  a 
mistake ,  and  that  he  would  attend  to 
the  matter.  While  the  affair  appeared 
a  little  strange,  yet  I  did  not  doubt 
Nisbet  because  I  had  never  found  him 
to  be  otherwise  than  straight  with-  me 
until  the  check  transaction  in  Septem- 
ber." 

"When  I  did  the  plumbing  work  at 
the  Eighteenth-street  road  home  for 
him,  I  went  on  several  notes  for  him 
at  The  Trustee  Systm.  He  attended 
to  them  promptly  as  he  did  a  note  at 
the  First  National  Bank.  He  never 
permitted  them  to  become  overdue." 

"People  have  asked  me  whether  4 
noted  extravagance  at  Nisbet's  horns: 
which  I  have  visited  a  hundred  times 
or  more,"  Rouck  said.  "He  lived  about 
as  a  man  would  who  earned  $5,008'  a 
year.  His  home  was  comfortable,'!' but 
there  were  no  evidences  of  extrava- 
gance so  far  as  I  could  see."     /* 
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BLIND  MINISTER  IS 

SPORTS  ENTHUSIAST 

VXNITA,  Okla.  —  (AP)  —  Blindness 
does  not  prevent  the  Rev.  Willmoore 
Kendall,  who  at  Christmas  entered  on 
his  22d  year  as  a  minister,  from  en- 
joying sporting  events. 

The  blind  pastor  of  the  First  Meth- 
odist church  here  delights  especially  in 
a  good  baseball  or  football  game.  He 
"watches"  the  progress  of  the  players 
through  the  eyes  of  a  friend  seated  at 
his  side. 

Mountain  climbing  is  another  sport 
in  which  the  minister  delights.  With, 
only  his  11-year-old  son  as  a  com-, 
panion  he  scaled  Mount  Scott  in  the1 
Wichita  mountains  of  southwestern  Ok- 
lahoma sometime  ago. 

"I  think  there  is  nothing  except  pic- 
tures and  landscapes  that  I  do  not 
enjoy  as  fully  as  I  would  if  I  had  sight," 
Mr.  Kendall  says. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  Northwestern 
university,  where  he  made  an  excep- 
tional record  despite  his  handicap.  He 
is  well  known  in  the  Southwest,  being 
frequently  called  upon  to  speak  at  dis> 
trict  and  State  meetings. 

The  preacher  has  been  blind  since 
childhood,  losing  his  sight  because  of 
an  eye  infection.  He  was  born  in  a 
mountain  village  of  Kentucky  in  1887. 
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She  Reads,  Writes 
Letters  for  Blind 

Miss  Adofphine  QuasibarUi.  12 
East  HaskelVplace,  daily  JWffriends] 
the  feeble  an<-Ji!i»A,'^v  *r\  visit 
Tulsa's  post  of- 
ficial fShW  is  sec- 
retary ^»^  the 
postipastWi  but 
serves  hundred: 
of  persons  who 
are  total  stran- 
gers. 

She  had  read 
letters,  and  post 
cards  for  blind 
men  and  women 
and  t  r  e  m  b  1  i  ng 
hands  of  shell- 
shocked  war  vet- 
erans; not  steady" 
enough  to  guide  a  pen.  have  b.eri 
relieved  by  Miss  Quasibarth,  who 
addresses  many  letters  and  pack- 
ages for  visitors  daily. 
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Blind  Boy  Makes  Hoover  Gift 


&  •■ 


Herbert  Hoover,  president-elect,  is  going  to  have  a  blue  and  gold  neck- 
tie. It  is  being  made  to  order  for  him,  but  the  maker  will  never  see  the 
tie.  Kingsley  Price,  11,  an  inmate  of  the  California  School  for  the  Blind, 
started  the  tic  on  a  tiny  hand  loom  as  he  lay  very  sick  in  the  institution's 
hospital.    Enthusiasm  over  the  tie  hastened  his  convalescence. 
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I'LEADS    FOR    BLIND 
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At.  tht>  Friday  evening  luncheon  of 
the  ttmbry  club  a  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Jefferson  City,  a  blind  man,  was  pres- 
ent ana  spoke  for  a  few  minutes  on 
the  subjm  of  blind  people  of  the 
state  and  what  is  being  done  for 
them.  He  recounted  briefly  the  his- 
tory of  present  legislation  in  behalf 
of  this  unfortunate  portion  of  our 
'citizenship  and  told  of  the  work  that 
is  being  done  in  the  various  institu- 
tions toward  teaching  the  blind  to  be- 
come self-supporting,  ifis  talk  was 
very  interesting  and  he  made  it  plain 
that  all  "his  people"  ask  of  the  state 
i  or  of  society  is  simply  a  chance  so  to 
!  improve  themselves  that  they  need 
not  be  a  charge  upon  the  public. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  for  several  years 
been  a  superintendent  of  a  factory  in 
Jefferson  City  which  employs  only 
blind  people  and  he  carried  with  him 
a  group'  of  photographs  which  showed 
a  number  of  operations  of  various 
sort  by  sightless  people  in  different 
lines  of  manufacture,  which  demon- 
strated that  they  are  able  to  do  al- 
most anything  which  normal  people 
can  do.  A  very  interesting  exhibit 
also  was  his  daily  notebook  in  which 
he  recorded  his  activities  in  Braille 
characters,  and  he  demonstrated  the 
system  of  Braille  writing  before  the 
members  of  the  club — a  thing  which 
few,  if  any,  had  ever  seen  before. 

Writing,  in  Braille  is  done  by  means 
of  a  stylus,  which  punches  holes  thru 
sheets  of  thin  cardboard,  a  small 
metal  frame  being  attached  to  the 
sheets  by  which  the  location  of  the 
perforations  is  made  comparatively 
easy.  It  was  invented  in  1826  by  a 
French  Monk  for  whom  the  system 
was  named,  and  its  reading  is  of 
course  accomplished  thru  the  sense 
of  feeling  by  passing  the  finger  tips 
over  the  raised  portions  of  the  sheet. 
While  it  may  look  complicated  to  the 
casual  observer,  Mr.  Johnson  made  it 
clear  that  it  is  simple  to  those  who 
give  it  a  little  study—  and  this  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  people  who 
lose  their  sight  easily  learn  the  sys- 
tem and  can  read  rapidly  any  "pub- 
lication" in  Braille  within  a  short 
time. 

The  visitor  was  asking  nothing  of 
the  club  excepting  its  good  will  and 
moral  support  for  any  measure  or 
undertaking  which  may  be  of  benefit 
to  sightless  people  and  his  cheerful 
demeanor  and  optimistic  attitude 
showed  very  plainly  that  hope  by  no 
means  need  be  lost'  by  those  who  have 
the  misfortune  to  lose  the  very  im- 
portant faculty  of  vision. 
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Evangelist  with  "Ten 
Eyes"  Once  Beggar 

TJf/"HILE  making  his  way  along  bandit-infested  roads, 
™  Edward  H.  Smith  of  the  American  Board  Mission 
in  Ingtai,  Foochow  Mission,  had  as  his  traveling  com- 
panion a  blind  Chinese  evangelist.  "He  makes  his  way," 
says  Dr.  Smith,  "over  mountain  roads,  stone  paths, 
streams,  and  cliffs.  He  is  greatly  beloved  by  the  people, 
is  a  famous  story-teller  and  a  zealous  preacher."  The 
missionary  goes  on  with  a  remark  which  dramatically 
reveals  the  story  lying  behind  this  sightless  preacher. 
"Little  did  I  think  sixteen  years  ago  when  I  found  that 
little  blind  beggar  on  the  streets  of  Sing  Kan  City  that 
he  would  develop  into  one  of  my  right-hand  men." 

If  you,  reader,  have  ever  seen  blind  beggars  on  the 
streets  of  an  Oriental  city  you  will  realize  how  tremen- 
dously significant  is  this  evidence  of  the  power  of  trans- 
formation made  possible  through  dynamic  faith  in  the 
Great  Physician.  Physical  blindness  was  not  changed; 
but  the  curtain  was  lifted  from  a  darkened  mind  and  the 
potentialities  of  a  rare  spirit  brought  out  by  contact  with 
the  living  Christ. 


IH. 


MISS  ALDA  OLSEN 

BECOMES-flHNfr 


Popular    Rose    Hill    Girl    Taken   To 
*     Sioux   City   For  Examination 
fij^'  By     Specialists 


his  community  was  shocked 
u  grieved  to  learn  that  Alda, 
the  19  year  old  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gus  Olsen  of  Rose  Hill, 
has  been  blind  in  both  eyes  for 
about  three  weeks  and  that  today 
she  was  taken  to  Sioux  City  to 
consult  specialists. 

Miss  Olsen  began  to  be  troubled 
with  her  eye  sight  about  the  early 
I  part  of  November  and  for    three 
:  weeks  she  has  been  blind  and  late- 
;  ly  has  been  confined  to     her  bed. 
According  to  Mrs.   Olsen,  the   at- 
!  tending  physicians  state  that  there 
]  is   pus   in   her   blood   stream,   this 
causing  the  loss  of  sight.   She  ap- 
pears to  suffer  little  pain,  but  to 
a  young  woman  who  has     always 
been  active  and  interest  in  every- 
day life  this  ailment  is  a  terrible 
blow. 

Miss  Olda  Olsen  was  a  student 
in  Hartington  High  School  last 
year  and  she  is  well  known  ij 
this  city.  She  was  attending  college 
at  Norfolk  this  fall.  Her  many 
friends  hope  for  Miss  Olsen's  com- 
plete recovery. 
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FATHER  AND  SON  REUNITED 

Blind  Man  and  Child  Had  Been  Separ- 
ted  22  Years 

William  Reed,  Joplin  blind  man, 
formerly  a  tailcr  at  Webb  City,  was 
reunited  last  week  with  his  son,  Wil- 
liam Reed,  jr.,  of  St.  Louis,  from 
whom  he  had  been  separated  22 
years.  The  meeting  of  the  two  was 
at  St.  Charles,  Mo.,  after  relatives  of 
the  father  residing  in  St.  Louis  acci- 
dentally learned  through  family  eofi- 
respendence  that  the  father  was  a 
resident  of  Joplin. 

The  son  was  taken     .    his  mother 
when  the  parents  separated,  when  he 
was  4  mwiths  old,  the  mother  later 
obtaining  a  divorce  and  changing  her 
name  to  Hill,  her  maiden  name.  The 
infant  was  reared  in  the  home  of  its 
i  grandparents,  named  Hill,  and 
given  the  name  of  Hill.  It  was  not  un- 
til a  few  years  ago  that   h 
his   correct  name.    Both   ;^j   and 
:father  had  inserted  advertisements  in 
papers  seeking  to  locate  one  an- 
other. 

Fourteen  months  ago     the     fa 
was  stricken  with  blind]  : 
was  only  with  his    fingers    that 
could  "see"  his   son  when  the   reun- 
ion occurred.  Mr.  Reed    recently    re- 
married.  He  and  his.  wife  have  just 
returned  to  Joplin  after  visiting  sev- 
eral days  at  Iris  son's  home     in     St. 
Louis.  The  son  has  changed  his  name 
back  to   Reed  and  has   renamed  one 
ofj  his  children  William  Reed,  III. 
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Civil  War  Veteran,  Legally  Dead  Since 
1862,  Dies  on  Eve  of  Rehabilitation 


OAKLAND,  Cal„  Jan.  4  (AP)— 
George  Perry,  90,  legally  dead  since  he 
disappeared  in  battle  during  the  civil 
war,  died  at  the  home  of  San  Fran- 
cisco relatives  today  on  the  eve  of  his 
re-establishment  as  a  citizen  and  a 
veteran. 

Perry  was  a  Union  soldier  at  the 
battle  of  Fredericksburg  in  '62.  Struck 
in  the  head  by  grape  shot,  he  lost  his 
identity  temporarily  and  .wandered  away 
from  his  home  where  he  was  being 
cared  for.,  Later  when  he  recovered 
his  memory  he  sought  an  army  dis- 
charge but  was  informed  that  he  was 
dead.  An  army  mate  had  signed  an 
affidavit  telling  of  his  death  and  burial 
in  a  trench  full  of  unidentified  dead. 

Perry  did  not  care  at  first.  But  as 
he  grew  older  the  difficulty  of  being 
legally  dead  became  apparent.    He,  was 


ineligible  for  a  pension  and  had  lost 
track  of  relatives  who  might  have  cared 
for  him  in  his  advancing  age.  For 
years  he  lived  in  a  lonely  shack  on  the 
outskirts  of  Oakland.  Then  a  brother 
went  to  his  aid  and  Congressman  A.  E. 
Carter,  of  Alameda  county,  prepared  a 
bill  to  restore  Perry  to  his  civil  war 
status.  Carter  had  planned  to  intro- 
duce the  bill  today.  An  earlier  fight 
to  induce  the  pension  bureau  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  aged  man's  plight  had 
failed. 

Blind  and  suffering  from  arthritis, 
Perry  applied  to  the  Alameda  County 
Hospital  Thanksgiving  day  and  was 
given  treatment.  Last  week  relatives  in 
San  Francisco  took  him  and  today 
death  called.  To  the  last  Perry  never 
gave  up  hope  that  the  66  years  accumu- 
lation of  governmental  red  tape  would 
be  finally  cut. 
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I  "BlindBl§iipj)V  Brother 4 
I     <-""TJies  in  Millvale,  Ind.  1 
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BdrnJirK^'L.  Kemp,  87,  former  resi- 
dent of  Cincinnati  and  forjiie  last 
fifty  yfearS  a  farmer  and  grain  mer- 
chant of  Millville,  Ind.,  died  Sunday 
night  at  his  home.  He  was  a  brother 
of  Dr.  Walter  W.  Kemp,  known  as 
the  "blind  bishop  of  the  street,"  and 
Miss  Amelia  Kemp. 

Kemp  was  the  oldest  son  of  Lou 
Kemp,  pioneer  jeweler  of  this  city. 
He  was  popular  in  Northern  Indiana 
and  was  active  in  promoting  the 
Newcastle  county  fair,  of  which  he 
was  president  for  many  years.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Odd  Fellows 
and  other  fraternal  and  social  or- 
ganizations. His  brother,  Walter,  has 
been  a  life-long  resident  of  the  city, 
and  is  well  known  for  his  many 
charitable  deeds.  5 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  Wed- 
nesday at  9:30  a.  m.  in  the  Millville 
residence.    Burial  will  be  in  MiUville; 
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PASTOR,  54,WED 
TO  CHILD  OF  11 


Investigating    Started    of 
Illinois  Marriage 


To 
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AI1>  FOR  BLIND  STUDENTS 

Senator  Wilkens  of  Cowley"  in- 
troduced senate  bill  No.  -j-'l  which 
wo.uld  make  ;m  annual  appropria- 
tion of  $4,000  which  would  be  given 
to  blind  students  attending  schools 
of  higher  learning  in  some  other 
part  of- Hie  state.  No  student,  how- 
ever, would  be  allowed  mure  than 
$400  in  expenses  during  the  calen- 
dar year,  the  proposal  stipulates. 


CARBONDALE,  111.,  Jan.  S  (AP)— An 
investigation  of  the  marriage  of  Joseph 
Benton,  54,  sightless  pentacostal 
preaclier,  and  Selinda  Giendenin,  whose 
playmates  say  Is  only  11  years  old,  was 
started  today. 

Mrs.  Minnie,  Smith  of  the  Illinois 
Children's  Home  and  Aid  Society,  said 
she  did  not  know  what  could  be  done 
about  the  matter,  but  if  the  ages  of 
the  couple  are  correct,  "the  marriage 
is   a  crime." 

Residents  of  Carbondale  openly  de- 
nounced the  ceremony  and  said  the 
pastor  had  exerted  religious  Influence 
to  gain  his  child- wife's  parents'  con- 
sent. 
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BLIND    ORATOR    TO    SPEAK 

AT    MOOSE    MASS    MEETING 

Watertown  Lodge  of  Moose  extend 
to  the  Watertown  public  an  invitation  i 
to  attend  a  mass  meeting  in  the  Town 
Hall  next  Thursday  evening,  Jan.  17, 1 
at  8  o'clock.  A  fine  program  is  being 
arranged  by  Dr.  James  E.  Breslin, 
chief  among  the  speakers  being  Guy 
Rogers,  celebrated  blind  orator.  In 
addition  several  of  the  supreme  offic- 
ers will  be  present  and  speak. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to 
give  the  general  public  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  familiar  with  Moose 
activities.  | 


BUND  BENJ.  PODLTER 
GUIDES  BUND  SINf.FR 
OVER  CITY'S  STREETS 


Cession/  of    Sightless    Men    »ii 
ij^ftejmoon  Results  in  Most  Novel 
Spectacle  Ever  Witnessed   by 
People   of    Lavvrenceburg 
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EACH    PROVES    GENEROUS    SOIL 


Tom  Kuy,  MunfonlviUe,  Hart 
county,  ililind  man.  singing  in  the 
streets  of  Lawrencebiirg,  Friday  after- 
noon, was  almost  bowled  over  when 
Ben  Poulter,  blind,  and  "feeling"  his 
way  along  the  street  with  a  cane, 
bumped  into  him  near  the  KL  Park 
Smith  pharmacy. 

"Look  out!  'I'm  blind!"  yelled  the 
singer  just  as  he  was  saved  from  a  fall 
by  a  passerby. 

"Well,  so  am  I,"  said  Mr.  Poulter, 
"and  you  may  wager  that  I  didn't  in- 
tend to  hurt  you." 

"No  hurt  at  all,"  was  the  assurance 
from  the  singer,  who,  in  response 
to  Poulter's  invitation  to  "shake," 
grasped  the  extended  hand  after  more 
or    less    groping. 

"Where  are  yon  from  and  what  may 
be  your  business'!"  asked  Poulter  (lur- 
ing the  hand-shaking  process. 

"I  am  from  Munfordville,  and  I 
sing  in  the  streets  for  a  living."  said 
the  visiting  singer.  "But  who  are  you, 
and  what  do  you  do?" 

"I  belong  here,"  said  Poulter,  "and 
do  any  thing  that  a  blind  man  can  do. 
But  I  have  some  good  soap  and  pills 
that  I  sell  to  the  public,  and  thus  man- 
age to  make  a  little  now  and  then." 

"Well,  put  me  down  for  a  customer," 
returned  the  blind  singer.  "What  do 
you  ask  for  a  box  of  pills'  and  a  bar 
of  soap?" 

"Ten  cents  for  the  soap,  fifteen  cents 
for  the  pills,"  was  the  answer,  where- 
upon Poulter  produced  the  articles 
asked  for,  while  the  visitor  searched 
his  pockets  for   the   change. 

Handing  over  a  dime  and  a  nickel 
for  the  pills,  the  stranger  blind  man 
was  digging  down  for  another  dime, 
when  Poulter  politely  said : 
.  "You  haven't  paid  me  for  the  soap." 
"I  know,  I  know,"  the  visitor  re- 
plied; "but  just  wait  till  I  clinch  an- 
other dime  and  all  will  be<  well,"  and 
a  second  later  the  amount  was  paid 
in   full. 

"How  long  arc  you  going  to  star 
in  town'.'"  Mr.  Poulter  inquired  of  his 
newly-found  acquaintance  and  custo- 
mer. 

"V.'ell,  I  had  just  made  up  my  mind 
to  find  hiy  way  to  the  depot  or  find 
some  one  who  would  guide  me  there, 
when  you  bumped  into  me,"  the  visi- 
tor replied.  "But  probably  you  could 
persuade   some   one   to    guide   me." 

"Sure  I  can,"  said  Mr.  Poulter.  "I'll 
just  do  it  myself.  I  know  every  stick 
and  stone  of  this  city  and  I'll  take  you 
to  the  depot  in  record  time.  So  just 
get  in  ahead  of  me.  this  way.  and  do 
what  I  tell  you.  We'll  get  there  all 
right." 

Blind  Ben  Poulter  guiding  blind  Tom 
Kuv  to  the  depot  afforded  one  of  the 
most  novel  sights  ever  witnessed  in 
Lawrencebiirg.  Taking  the  alley  way 
north  of  the  Court  house,  in  order  as 
Ben  expressed  it,  to  escape  the  danger 


of  the  steps  lending  to  the  Court  house 
level,  they  proceeded  to  College  street, 
and  east  on  Courl  to  the  depot  In- 
tercepted   in    C -t    street    bv    a    News 

representative,  Poulter  jokingly  said 
it  was  n  case  of  the  blind  leading  the 
blind,  while  I  lie  Iblind  singer  declared 
it  was  one  of  the  most  peculiar  expe- 
riences in   bis  career. 

Ariving  at  the  depot,  the  two  blind 
men  seated  themselves  in  the  waiting 
room   and    conversed   until   train   time. 
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U.  S.  GIRL  OPERATIVE 
BLINDED  BY  LIQUOR 


Miss    McDaniels    and    Sister 

Helped  Agents  Break  up 

Border  Rum  Ring 


LOS  ANGELES,  Jan.  9  (AP>—  Mrs. 
Thelma  Sanford,  who  became  blind 
after  a  drinking  party  Sunday,  was  re- 
vealed by  police  today  as  Thelma  Mc- 
Daniels, who  with  her  sister  Margue- 
rite, aided  United  states  eMst^rss 
agents  in  Arizona  anC.  New  Mexico, 
where  they  investigated  alleged  illicit 
liquor  traffic. 

The  revelation  of  the  identity  of  the 
pretty  19-year-old  woman  came  when 
detectives  of  the  homicide  squad  visited 
Juanita  McDaniels.  sister  of  Thelma, 
whose  presence  here  was  unknown  to; 
police.  She  admitted  her  identity  and 
said  that  she  was  working  under  J..B, 
Morgan,  chief  of  customs  at  El  Paso, 
Texas,  and  that  her  sister  had  accom- 
panied her  here. 

Thelma  Sanford  was  removed  to  a 
private  hospital  today,  where  surgeons 
are  attempting  to  restore  hsr  eyesignt. 

The  McDaniels  girls  were  instrumen- 
tal in  breaking  up  an  alleged  smuggling 
ring  which  was  operating  across  the 
Mexican  boundary  by  plane,  it  was 
learned.  In  the  trials  which  followed 
the  arrests '  in  that  case,  several  men 
were  sentenced  to  federal  penitentiary 
at  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  from  Pheonix, 
Ariz. 

With  the  additional  information,  tbs 
detectives  have  redoubled  their  search 
for  the  three  men  who.  Thelma  SanfonS 
says,  gave  her  the  liquor  which  blinded 
her. 

BOSTON    POST, 
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DRY  AGENTS' 
LURE  BLINDED 


Thelma  Sanford  Said  to 
Have  DrunK  Poison  Liquor 


DAILY   EVENING   ITEM- 
-LYNN.   MASS. 
JANUARY   12,    1929. 
BLIND  GIRL  DOES  WELL 

AS  HIGH  SCHOOL  PUPIL 

PAWTUCKET,  R.  I,— rAP)— A  16- 
year-old  blind  girl  in  the  high  school 
here  extends  the  same  classes  and  takes 
the  sames  courses  as  1100  normal  stu- 
dents. 

She  is  Yoland  Naomi  Ferrarlni  and 
she  has  been  blind  for  five  years. 
Principal  Lucius  A.  Whipple  says  that 
the  girl,  the  first  blind  student  in 
Pawtucket  high  school  is  a  student  of 
the  highest  order. 

Her  success  in  her  school  work  is 
largely  due  to  her  efficient  use  of  the 
Braille  instrument  which  enables  her 
to  write  everything  she  wishes  in  dotted 
letters  which  she  later  can  read  by 
touch.  The  girl  aspires  to  become  a 
teacher  of  the  blind. 


THE    WATERTOWN    SUN 


I  LOS  ANGELES,  Jan.  9  (AP)- Mrs. 
Thelma  Sanford,  who  became  blind  fol- 
lowing an  alleged  drinking  party  Sun- 
day, was  revealed  by  police  today  as 
Thelma  McDaniels,  who  with  her  sis- 
ter, Marguerite,  aided  United  States 
customs  agents  in  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  where  they  investigated  alleged 
illicit   liquor  traffic. 

The  revelation,  of  the  true  identity 
of  the  pretty  19-year-old  woman  came 
when  detectives  of  the  homicide  squad 
visited     Juanita     McDaniels,     sister     of 

'  Thelma,  whose  presence  here  was  un- 
known to  police. 

She  admitted  her  identity  and  said 
that  she  was  working  under  J.  B.  Mor- 
gan, chief  of  customs  at  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  and  that  her  sister  had  accom- 
panied  her  here. 

Thelma  Sanford  was  removed  to  a 
private  hospital  today  where  surgeons 
!are  attempting  to  restore  her  eyesight. 


JANUARY   17,   1929 

BRET  HARTE  HERO 

FOUND  IN  SWEDEN 


Original    of   Arizona    Peter    Is 
Old  and  Blind. 


Stockholm. — The  original  of  Arizona 
Peter,  Swedish  hero  of  one  of  Bret 
Harte's  stories,  has  been  discovered 
by  a  Swedish  newspaper  to  be  still 
alive.  He  is  living  in  the  village  of 
Smedjebacken  in  his  native  province. 

The  old  Wild  West  hero  is,  however, 
totally  blind.  His  real  name  is  Per 
Erik  Aastroem,  and  he  is  now  seventy 
years  old. 

Aastroem  left  Sweden  .in  the  early 
'80s  for  the  West,  where  he,  like 
many  other  Swedes,  entered  the  Unit- 
ed States  garrison  service. 

Arizona  Peter  earned  a  reputation 
for  enterprise  and  daring.  Once  when 
he  found  a  Sioux  chief  half  uncon- 
scious, bound  and  gagged,  he  got  off 
his  horse  and  saved  the  Indian.  The 
sweetheart  of  Aastroem,  however,  was 
in  Sweden,  and,  wishing  to  marry  her, 
he  got  her  a  position  at  a  neighbor- 
ing farm,  owned  by  a  Scotch  woman. 

Shortly  after  her  arrival  she  and 
her  mistress  were  captured  in  their 
home  by  a  plundering  band  and  car- 
ried off.  Accompanied  by  Grey  Bear, 
Sioux  chief,  Aastroem  dashed  across 
the  Mexican  border,  surprised  the 
brigands  and  rescued  the  women. 

He  then  rode  away  and  halted  on 
the  slope  of  a  narrow  canyon  through 
which  the  robbers  had  to  pass,  as 
Bret  Harte  tells  the  story.  There  the 
Swede  and  the  Indian  shot  down  50 
of  their  foes. 

One  day  Aastroem  struck  a  copper 
vein  in  the  mountains,  and  soon  a 
group  of  engineers  and  miners  began 
to  exploit  the  find.  But  his  fiancee 
deserted  him  to  marry  one  of  the 
mining  engineers. 

In  grief  Aastroem  returned  to  Swe- 
den, where  he  found  work  as  a  stone 
cutter.  Through  an  explosion  he  lost 
the  sight  of  both  his  eyes.  Since  then 
he  has  been  a  brushmaker. 
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B>tflD  SINGERS  AT  CLUBS 

CorfSSTirTg^nTrrely*9M»llnd  singers 
with  the  exception  of  two  who  leod 
them  about,  the  Blind  Concert  Party 
is  making, the  rounds  of  the  smartest 
clubs  and  cabarets  of  London  singing 
carols  and  other  selections.  They  are 
dressed  in  costumes  of  the  period  of 
"Good  King  Wenceslas"  when  velvet 
and  brocade  were  In  vogue.  Several 
of  the  most  exclusive  clubs  and  hotel* 
have  invited  them  to  appear.  The 
money  thus  raised  will  be  given  to  the 
Greater  London  Fund  for  the  Blind. 

TFM 


Pledge  Aid  To 
Negro  Blind 


Mr^Offni- 

looq 


Offers  To  Get 
From  Whites 
Negroes 

A  miss  meeXng  to  pronnte  the 
establirfiment  of  the  OffneiKeiler 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Colored 
Blind  was  held  at  the  Pythian 
Temple  on  Thursday  night. 

Teams  were  organized  to  Interest 
the  churches  and  clubs  throughout 
the  city  in  a  membership  drive. 
Harry  Offner,  who  Is  backing  the 
movement  said: 

"There  are  130,000  colored  people 
in  New  Orleans.  If  we  can  induce 
30,000  of  them  to  give  one  dollar 
a  year  as  membership  dues,  I.  per- 
sonally, pledge  myself  to  raise  a 
corresponding  amount  of  money 
from  the  white  citizens  of  the 
city." 

Joseph  Hymel,  member  of  the 
Louisiana  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  and  one  of  the  active  direc- 
tors of  the  Lighthouse  for  the 
Blind,  declared  the  purpose  of  the 
proposed  protect  is  to  supply  the 
colored  blind  with  an  industrial  and 
social  home. 

"When  this  home  is  established 
it  will  be  the  first  colored  home  for 
the  blind  in  America."  said  Mr.  Hy- 
mel. "The  number  of  blind  in  our 
city  is  increasing  yearly,  but  the 
condition  of  the  colored  blind  is 
oarticularly  distressing  because 
there  is  no  appointed  organizatign 
from  which  thev  can  obtain  help." 

Dr  George  H.  Upton  addressed 
the  meeting,  pledging  his  time  and 
I  skill  to  the  work  in  any  way  that 
!the  committee  could  use  him. 

Among  other  speakers  were :  Bis- 
hop Scott.  Rev.  E.  Whitje,  F.  Boden. 
L.  H.  King,  William  Johnson.  Wal- 
ter Cohen.  Music  was  furnished  by 
the  Tulane  senior  choir  under  the 
direction  of  N.  Landix. 

Rabbi  Binstock  and  Fr.  F.  D.  Sul- 
livan, S.  J.,  who  were  also  to  ad- 
dress the  meeting,  were  absent  due 
to  illness. 


-» 


Shampooed,  Regains  Sight 


PARIS,  Jan.  20 — Juan  Lado,  a  blind  man  who  had  been  told 
by  doctors  that  he  would  never  see  again,  was  having  his  hair 
shampooed  in  a  Bordeaux  barber  shop.  The  barber  had  vigorously 
rubbed  Lado's  scalp  and  was  rinsing  it  with  cold  water  when  Lado 
felt  a  pricking  in  his  eyes  and  leaped  up  shrieking,  "I  can  see!  I 
can  see!" 

He  could.  Amazed  oculists  are  trying  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomenon. 


~8o«^opt  TfaveA 


valet. 


HARRY  MERKER 
WAS  TOTALLY  BLIND 

Misfortune  started  Harry  Merker, 
pianist,  on  his  musical  career.  Mer- 
ker leads  his  own  musical  unit  in 
broadcasts  over  the  NBC  System.  When 
he  was  ,  12  years '  old  he  was  totally 
blinded  by  scalding  milk. 

Though  lacking  a  musical  education. 
'Merkeit  discovered  during  his  blindness 
that  he  could  play  whole  selections  on 
the  piano  from  memory.  After  long 
months  of  dsrkness,  he  recoyered  his 
music, 


LOWELL    COURIER-CITIZEN, 
JANUARY    29,    1929 


That  Joseph  A.  Marshall,  the  blind 
pianist,  who  is  to  give  a  recital  in 
Liberty  hall  this  evening,  has  de- 
veloped his  musical  facility  to  such 
a  degree  as  his  program  indicates  is 
the  more  remarkable  because  he  be- 
gan the  study  of  the  piano  somewhat 
later  in  life  than  is  usual.  His  in- 
terest in  it,  undoubtedly,  was  aroused 
and  has  been  fostered  by  his  good 
friend  Mr.  Frank  Horswell,  himself  a 
fine  musician  and  a  man  of  artistic 
tendencies.  William  C.  Heller,  who 
has  been  the  pianist's  principal 
coach  er  for  some  years,  also  has  tak- 
en far  more  than  a  merely  profes- 
sional interest  in  his  pupil.  In  the 
program  this  evening  Mr.  Marshall 
will  have  the  assistance  of  Miss  An- 
geline  Kelley,  soprano.  It  will  include 
a  number  of  original  compositions  by 
the  pianist  which  show  more  than 
ordinary  talent  in  that  line. 


"Boston  TTaveYe-f. 
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Blind  Man  Goes  to  "See" 
Talkie  and  Enjoys  It 


Walter  L.  Proctor  of  Everett,  who  is.  blind,  "saw"  and  enjoyed  his  first 
talking  movie  at  the  Metropolitan  Theatre.  An  accomplished  pianist,  he  is 
shown  at  the  piano  playing  his  latest  composition.  His  wife,  Mrs.  Frances 
Proctor,  is  standing  at  his  left. 

Walter  L.  Proctor,  Everett,  Thinks  It's  All  Very  Won- 
derful; Imagination  Serves  as  His  Eyes; 
Senses  News  Reel 


A  medium  sized  man  of  40,  ruddy  of 
face,  with  a  shock  of  flaming  auburn 
hair  and  a  pleasant  smile,  "saw"  and 
heard  his  first  talking  moving  picture 
yesterday. 

That  man  is  Walter  L.  Proctor,  of  43 
Clinton  street,  Everett,  Now,  under  or- 
dinary circumstances,  there  would  be 
nothing  remarkable  to  the  mere  r.hrou-  | 
Icllng  of  the  fact,  that  Walter  Proctor  . 
or  any  one  else  saw  ,  and  heard  their 
first  talkie,  but^-        v 

BUND   SINCE  EARLY  AGE 

The  man  of  this  story  Is  blind,  stone 
blind.  Walter  Proctor  has  been  blind 
since  he  was  a  year  old.  And  let  it  be 
said  right  here  that  he  is  not  a  bit 
sensitive  a,bout  it,  because  he  has  a. 
beautiful  philosophy  all  his  own  on  his 
sightlessness.  .  ,   ,, 

So  it  is  that  Proctor  is  one  of  the 
happiest  men  in  the  world  today  on  his 
own  Bay  so.  and  all  because,  accom- 
panied by  a  Traveler  reporter,  he  "saw 
I  his  first  talkie  at  the  Metropolitan  The- 
atre. 

ALL  VERY  WONDERFUL 

When  he  emerged  from  the  special 
loge  reserved  for  him  through  the 
courtesy  of  Harry  L.  Royster,  new  pub- 
lic relations  man  vice  the  beloved  Ver- 
non Gray,  who  has  departed  to  devote 
himself  to  the  broadcast  field  with  WOR 
in  New  York,  Proctor  was  asked  his 
impression  of  it  all.  This  is  what  he 
said: 

"It  was  all  very  wonderful.  I  could 
really  see.  My  imagination  served  as 
my  eves  and  with  every  character  talk- 
ing their  parts,  it  was  as  though  I  could 
actually  see.  The  talkies  seem  to  re- 
semble (he  radio  a  little  bit,  don't  you 
think?  I  shall  come  again." 
TALKIES  FOR  BLIND 
Mr.  Proctor  said  the  talkies  are  cer- 
tainly for  the  blind.  For  instance,  to 
quote  the  16th  verse  from  chapter  42 
in  the  Book  of  Isaiah: 

"...  And  I  will  bring  the  blind  by  a 
way  that  they  know  not;  I  will  lead 
them  in  paths  that  they  have  not 
known;  I  will  make  darkness  light  be- 
fore them,  and  crooked  things  straight. 
These  things  will  I  do  unto  them  and 
not  forsake  them  .    .    ." 

Now  Walter  Proctor  who  went  to  the 
talking  movies  and  saw,  because  he 
actually  interpreted  what  was  passing 
on  the  screen  much  better  than  a  lot 
of  folks  with  two  eyes,  all  whole,  thinks 
that  16th  verse  and  the  talkies  go  hand 
in  hand. 

KNOWS  OVERTURE 
Now  back  to  the  theatre  again  and 
let's  see  the  show  through  Proctor's 
own  interpretation.  Proctor's  devoted 
wife,  the  former  Miss  Frances  Jewett 
of  Everett,  whom  he  married  five  years 
ago.  came  to  the  theatre  with  him,  but 
for  the  purposes  of  the  story,  she  was 
placed  in  a  different  part  of  the  theatre. 
The  curtain  is  up.  has  been  so  for 
some  five  minutes  or  more.  As  Proctor 
and  his  guide,  the  reporter,  take  their 
seats  the  orchestra  is  already  well  in 
the  overture.  Will  Proctor  sense,  will 
he  "feel''  the  number  now  on  the 
program? 

SENSES  NEWS  REEL 
The  answer  was  not  long  in  forth- 
coming. A  few  soft  strains  of  music 
"Oh.  the  overture."  softly  remarked 
trie'  sightless  man.  Louder  came  the 
welling  from  the  orchestra  pit  with 
comment  of  "great  orchestra  here, 
haven't  they?"  A  few  moments  later 
the  pianist,  accompanied  softly  by  the 
orchestra,  was  doing  something  special. 
"The  Quartet  from  the  opera  Rigoletto, ' 
was  Proctor's  instant  rejoinder. 

The  overture  was  over,  and  the  or- 
chestra played  a  different  and  faster 
i  mpo  raster,  faster,  those  instruments 
went  It  was  the  score  for  the  news 
reel  "Now."  thought  the  scrivener,  "he 
won't  know  this,"  and  as  if  he  had  di- 
vined what  was  running  through  his 
mind,    Proctor,     leaning    over, 


pered:    "Gu 

'news  picture."     He  added  he  thou 
must  be  because  of  the  great  difference 
in  the  music. 

PICKS  VARIOUS  SCENES 

Again,  a  few  moments  later.  Proctor 
asloundcd  his  aide  with:  "This  must  be 
a  racing  scene."  It  was!  Pretty  ice- 
skating  girls  hurdling  barrels  at  break- 
neck speed.  A. ship,  formally  dedicated, 
slid  down  the  ways  to  the  proper  ac- 
companiment from  the  orchestra.  "A 
ship  dedication,  huh?"  "Those  news 
pictures  are  very  nice  and  they're  in- 
structive to  the  people,  too,"  was  his 
next  comment. 

Then  came  Marie  Theft,  ballet  dancer 
in  "The  Porcelain  Clock."  It  didn't 
take  Proctor  long  to  name  it.  "That 
must  be  one  of  the  newer  ballets,"  he 
isaid. 

Came  Arthur  Martel  to  the  organ.  , 
As  the  tones  pealed  forth  from  the  giant 
organ,  Proctor  said  he  was  '  playing 
"Rainbow  'Round  My  Shoulder."  He 
was.  "I  think  he's  a  great  organist," 
commented  Proctor. 

ENTHUSES    OVER   FILM 

The  blind  man  enjoyed  Trixie 
Friganza  in  a  talkie  all  her  own,  and 
also  the  stage  presentation  and  Ted 
Claire  and  his  orchestra. 

And  then  what  he  had  eagerly 
awaited,  the  all-talkie  movie,  "The 
Doctor's  Secret,"  with  a  distinguished 
least,  including  H.  B.  Warner,  Ruth 
Chatterton  and  Robert  Edeson.  Even  the 
theatre  attaches  are  enthusiastic  about 


this  week's  pirturr-  Proctor  was  even 
more  so.  He  marvelled  at  the  tone;  he 
marvelled  at  it  all,  and  when  It  was 
over,  and  he  had  rejoined  his  wife,  he 
wondered  if  it  had  just  been  a  dream. 

VISITOR  IS  HAPPY 

But  he  was  happy  and  that  » 
that  mattered.  The  blind  man  is  an  ac- 
complished  pianist   and   player   In   his 
own   right,    and   for    15    years   he   was 
pianist  in  an  Everett  then 

He  wanted  to  play  andksing  some- 
thing, so  he  was  fcaki  B*  the  radio 
studio   where   he    ai  mall 

audience.  In  less  than  five  minu"-s  alter 
he  has  heard  the  words  and  music  ol  a 
song   he   can    sit   down    and    play   and 
sing  them  both.  He  is  the  pia, 
Beacon     Trio     heard     every     Thin 
night  over  WLOE  at  the  Hotel  Bellt 
and    recently    he    has    become    a    full 
fledged   organist    through    a    coursr 
study    in    the    organ    school    of    Del 
Castillo. 

FRIENDS  HIS  EYESIGHT 

And  last  but  n<  tiose  grum- 

blers of  the  world  who  have  their 
sight  and  hearing  and  are  in  good  con- 
dition physically  and  mentally  might 
well  ponder  over  thr  - 
phy  from  a  blind  man  whose  smile  and 
disposition  is  wonderful  to  see  and  who 
[goes  along  a  highly  useful  unit  ol  this 
universe  of  ours. 

The  blind  man  sa; 

"I'm  perfectly  happy.  I  have  lots  of 
friends.  The  more  I  have  the  hapr 
I  am.   All  my  good  pals  are   my  eye- 
sight." 


Boston    FosT. 
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DANCE  FOR  BLIND  BABIES 


t  ileen  Thompson,  Russian,  left,  and  Vera  Lemcka,  shown  above,  was  the 
jnrst  -.prize-winning  pair  in  the  dancing  competition  recentlv  held  at  Hvde 
I        K  ^totel,  London,  Eng.,  in  aid  of  the  Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies. 


Kansas  CcVy.fAo.,  -Star 


fnd  Boy  Wins  Honors 

arid  Kuncel  Ranks  High  in  Class  at  South 
— Parents  His  "Eyes." 


Eawa'rd  Kuncel,  15,  who  has  been 
blind  since  birth,  is  one  of  the 
highest  ranking  pupils  in  10  A 
grade  of  South  High  school.  He 
is  specializing  in  history,  social 
science  and  English,  and,  is  an  ex- 
pert typist. 

The  youth  made  the  highest  pos- 
sible grades  in  school  during  the 
past  semester,  getting  98  in  each 
of  the  four  subjects  he  studied. 

His  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gus 
Kuncel,  4518  South  Seventeenth 
street,  read  his  lessons  to  him 
every  evening.  He  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  high  school  build- 
ing and  is  able  to  find  his  way 
about  without  assistance. 

Edward  typed  the  manuscript  for 
"The  Original  Outdoor  Christmas 
Tree,"  a  story  submitted  by  Mrs. 
Minnie  B.  Morris,  4515  South 
Seventeenth  street,  in  the  Women's 
Press  club   contest. 

Piano  playing,  by  the  Braille, sys- 
tem, and  skating  are  two  pleasures 
in  which  he  indulges  despite  his 


Edward   Kuncel. 


handicap. 


completing    high 


I  Edward  hopes  for  the  opportunity 
school, '  to  learri  a  business. 
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Soecial    Braille    Cards    Will 

TelPT  &  D  Playgoers  Cast 

of  "In  Old  Arizona." 


Braille  programs  on  "In  Old  An- 1 
zona,"  the  all-talking  outdoor  pic- 
ture now  at  the  T  &  D  theater,  will 
be  furnished  the  party  of  blind 
men  and  women  who  will  witness 
a  special  showing  of  the  picture  1 
Monday  evening  as  the  guests  of 
the  Oakland  TRIBUNE. 

The  group,  comprising  some  fifty , 
persons  from  the  Industrial  Home 
for   the  Adult  Blind   at   3601    Tele- 


graph avenue,  will  be  accompanied 
by  Fred  F.  Bebergall,  superintend- 
ent of  the  institution,  and  attend- 
ants. The  Key  System  Transit 
company  has  uromised  transporta- 
tion. .  .. 

"In  Old  Arizona,"  went  into  its 
second  big  week  at  the  T  &  D 
yesterday  and  is  peculiarly  suited 
to  the  entertainment  needs  of  the 
blind  due  to  its  100  per  cent'  pro- 
duction in  Movietone  and  its  dra- 
matic and  fascinating  dialogue. 

Realizing  the  entertainment  and 
educational  value  of  talking  pic- 
tures, which  otien  a  field  of  diver- 
tisement  to  the  blind  heretofore 
denied  them,  the  TRIBUNE  imme- 
diately arranged  for'a  special  par- 
ty  at  the   T  &   D.  . 

Since  there  are  no  titles  in  tlie  : 
picture  which  opens  naturally  and  j 
effectively  with  the  dialogue  that 
is  present  constantly  throughout 
the  production,  "In  Old  Arizona," 
is  expected  to  appeal  instantly  to 
the  TRIBUNE'S  guests.  Most  of 
them  are  familiar  with  the  O.  Hen- 
ry story.  "The  Caballero's  Way." 
on  which  the  picture  is  based,  and 
this  will  undoubtedly  add  to  their: 
enjoyment  of  the  film. 

They  also  will  hear  Frances 
White,  vaudeville  star,  on  the  M- 
G-M  Movietone,  and  a  Fox  talking 
newsreel. 


.ins] 


BLIND   WIFE   ALSO   DIES 


GAS    FUMES    ARE    FATAL   TO    MRS. 
WILLIAM  P.  MOORE. 


Protfid.  at  Their  Independence,  TM» 
Sightless       Couple       Planned       to  ; 
Bnfld  a  New  Home  This  Spring 
— $6,000  in  Savings. 


Finis  was  written  to  the  romance 
of  a  blind  couple  when  Mrs.  Sarah  M 
Moore  died  today  in  the  General  hos- 
pltal,  less  than  twenty-four  hoars 
after  the  death  of  her  husband.  Wil- 
liam P.  Moore.  Both  deaths  were! 
caused  by  the  inhalation  of  gas 
fumes. 

Since  their  marriage  five  years  ago. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moore  had  lived  happily 
alone,  proud  of  their  'independence. 
They  lived  in  an  apartment  at  1842 
Madison  avenue,  across  the  street 
from  the  factory  of  the  Kansas  City 
Association  for  the  Blind,  where  Mr. 
Moore  was  employed. 

PLANNED  TO  BUILD. 

But  they  planned  to  build  their  own 
home  in  the  spring,  according  to 
Mrs.  Daisy  Curtis,  905  West  Thir- 
teenth street,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Moore. 
With  W.  F.  Cazzell  of  the  factory, 
Mrs.  Curtis  found  the  couple  over 
come  in  their  apartment  yesterday, 
with  Mr.  Moore  already  dead. 

The  home  would  have  been  a  prod- 
uct of  the  earning  ability  of  Mr. 
Moore  and  the  thrift  of  both.  Nearly 
$4,000  in  bonds,  more  than  $2,000  in 
bank  deposits,  and  other  investments 
constituted  their  savings,  which  will 
go  to  relatives. 

"Mrs.  Moore  had  been  blind  all  her 
life  and  Mr.  Moore  was  blinded  by 
an  accidental  shotgun  wound  when 
he  was  18,"  Mrs.  Curtis  explained. 
"They  were  married  in  1923  in  my 
home  here  and  insisted  on  living  inde- 
pendent of  any  assistance.  Both 
often  expressed  regret  they  had  not 
met  each  other  earlier.  Mrs.  Moore 
was  64  years  old  and  Mr.  Moore  was 
either  51  or  52." 

BOTH  GOOD  READERS. 

The  blind  couple  read  proficiently, 
subscribing  to  several  magazines 
for  the  blind. 

Mrs.  Curtis  insisted  today  the  blind 
couple's  deaths  were  not  due  to  neg- 
ligence or  inability  to  give  them- 
selves the  proper  care. 

"The  gas  in  the  heating  stove  had 
been  turned  so  high  that  apparently 
lot  all  the  gas  was  burned,  and  they 
yere  overcome,"  she  explained.  Can- 
tell,  who  forced  his  way  into  the 
Vloore  apartment  yesterday  with  Mrs. 
Curtis,  had  said  the  gas  was  turned 
m,  but  had  failed  to  ignite. 

Mrs.  Moore  leaves,  besides  Mrs.  Cur- 
ls, her  mother,  Mrs.  Mary  Wright, 
47  years  old,  905  West  Thirteenth 
treet;  four  other  sisters,  Mrs.  Har- 
iett  Hough,  Arkansas  City,  Kas.;  Mrs. 
lose  Lowrie,  Silverdale,  Kas.;  Mrs 
tlary  Terrel,  1310  South  Thirty-sixth 
itreet,  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  and  Mrs. 
Carrie  Fry,  4108  Bell  street,  and  three 
brothers,  Joseph  H.  Wright,  Okla- 
homa City;  Harvey  J.  Wright,  Wa- 
;onga,  Ok.,  and  Henry  Wright,  Vox- 
saul,  Alberta,  Canada. 
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Mayor  Would  Give 
Whistles 


ins    to 

U*t  to    Call    t'or   Aid 

In;  Crossing  Streets. 


Mayor  William  B.  Harrison  an- 
nounced Thursday  that  whistles  will 
be  issued  to  the  city's  blind  In  order 
that  they  may  call  attention  of  pa- 
trolmen and  citizens  when  they  wish 
to  cross  streets.  The  announcement 
said'  the  matter  is  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Board  of  Public  Safety. 
The  system  is  in  use  in  many  cities, 

;:>nd  has  been  sponsored  by  the  Cony 
munity  Civics  Club  of  the  J.  M.  Atfl- 

i  erton  High  School  for  Girls.  The/lub 
paid  several  visits  to  the  Mau)r  to 
point  out  the  need  for  aid^/o  the 
blind. 


BLiaiAmAT'SHOW 

Fifteen  Hear  'Talkie'  Feature 
;  AS  Capitol  Guests 

Fiftee*    ctty>    blind     persons     were 
guests    m    tftff  Capitol    theater    lay 
Saturday    for    an    all-talkie    plct\j 
"The  Wolf  of.  Wall  Street." 

Since  the  film  carries  a  continuous 
dialog,  Pat  McGee,  manager,  igvited 
blind  persons  to  ""hear"  the  shrfw. 

McGee  sent  autos  to  the  ho/ies  of 
his  blind  guests  and  returned  them 
after  the  show.  Mrs.  Ltllie  BE  Milam, 
secretary  of  the  Oklahoma  commission 
for  the  adult  blind,  also  wa#  a  guest. 

Grafts  Part  of  ituman  Eye 
in  Amazing  Operation 

TjTTHEN,  in  1908,  Dr.  Hugh  Mackay 

W  Dawbarn,  the  famous  American  sur- 
geon, saved  his  son's  life  by  grafting  a 
large  piece  of  his  own  skin  onto  that  of  the 
boy's,  the  operation  astonished  surgeons 
and  physicians  as  well  as  laymen  through- 
out the  world. 

Since  then,  many  wonderful  grafting 
operations  have  been  performed,  but  it 
was  left  for  a  surgeon  in  the  New  York 
Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  to  transplant,  for 
the  first  time,  part  of  one  man's  eye  to  the 
eye  of  another,  saving  the  sight  of  the 
latter.  The  results  of  this  amazing  opera- 
tion, performed  a  few  weeks  ago,  were  re- 
ported satisfactory. 

The  sufferer  in  question,  an  inmate  of 
the  Home  for  the  Blind,  has  one  glass  eye. 
The  other  eye  was  obscured  by  a  cataract 
to  a  point  where  hardly  any  vision  was 
left  him.  This  eye  was  restored  by  graft- 
ing upon  it  the  cornea — the  transparent 
part  of  the  coat  of  the  eyeball — from  the 
eye  of  a  patient  to  whom  it  had  been 
rendered  useless  by  growth  of  a  tumor. 

The  delicate  operation  had  to  be  per- 
formed in  record  time  to  prevent  the  liv- 
ing tissue  of  the  cornea  from  dying  before 
it  was  transplanted  to  the  eye  of  its  new 
owner.  When  the  bandages  were  re- 
moved, the  patient's  patched  eye  was 
found  to  have  a  vision  of  about  ten  feet. 
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Bo/s  Recovery  from  Brain 
Tuberculosis  Medical  Feat 

Peter  Moran,  7,  Could  Not 

Hear,  See,  Eat,  Talk 

Two  Years  Ago 


IS  NOW  WELL  AT 

PEABODY  HOME 


A  happy  7-year-old  youngster  at  the 
Peabody  Home  lor  Crippled  Children, 
who  could  neither  talk  nor  hear  nor 
see  nor  walk  two  years  ago,  has  com- 
pletely recovered  from  tuberculosis  of 
the  brain  in  a  cure  that  represents 
perhaps  the  first  successful  treatment 
of  a  severe  case  of  this  disease  by  means 
of  heliotherapy. 

The  announcement  was  made  yester- 
day by  officials  of  the  home  who  gave 
Dr.  Harvey  S.  Cushing,  eminent  brain 
specialist  and  consulting  surgeon  at  the 
home,  a  lion's  share  of  the  credit. 

Dr.  Cushing,  interviewed  by  ( tele- 
phone at  his  home  in  Brookline  last 
night,  said  that  tuberculosis  of  the  brain 
has  frequently  been  known  to  cure  itself 
•pontaneously. 

GIVES   CREDIT  TO   OTHERS 

''This  case,"  he  said,  "is  not  so  re- 
markable as  many  others  out  there. 
Almost  certainly,  however,  the  boy 
would  have  died  if  he  had  not  had  the 
advantage  of  the  careful  attention  and 
the  sunshine  and  fresh  air  treatment 
afforded  by  the  home." 

According  to  Dr.  Gerald  Hoeffel, 
pediatrist  and  general  director  of  the 
institution  at  Newton  Centre,  the  case 
represents  the  first  time  in  his  knowl- 
edge that  a  condition  definitely  diag- 
nosed as  tuberculosis  of  the  brain  has 
been  cured  in  response  to  definitely 
planned  treatment. 

The  boy,  in  whom  the  surgeons  and 
physicians  are  so  interested,  is  Peter 
Moran  of  10  Varney  street,  Worcester. 
He  is  a  bright,  cheerful  lad,  vividly 
aware  of  his  new  good  health  but  in- 
terested not  at  all  in  the  genius  of 
modern  medical  men  and  the  efficiency 
of  modern  medical  institutions  to  which 
he  owes  his  life. 

ATTENDING  SCHOOL 

So  thorough  is  his  recovery  that  he 
is  how  attending  the  school  conducted 
in  the  Peabody  Home  for  the  benefit 
of  its  convalescent  children  who  are 
not  quite  ready  to  leave  the  institu- 
tion. Di\  Hoeffel  estimates  that  in  six 
months  more  the  boy  can  go  back  to 
his  home  in  Worcester.  The  cure  now 
is  complete  to  the  eyes  of  a  layman, 
but  the  doctors  feel  that  six  months 
more  of  expert  care  and  observation  are 
»  necessary  insurance  for  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  recovery. 

Little  Peter's  trouble  began  with  a 
tumor  of  the  brain  which  later  proved 
tubercular.  Dr.  Cushing  operated  at 
the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital  on 
Sept,  10.  1926.  A  month  later,  on  Oct. 
18,  to  be  exact,  the  boy  was  admitted 
to  the  Peabody  Home.  At  that  time  all 
of  his  five  senses  were  almost  completely 
impaired  and  he  could  not  eat  or  walk. 

Sunshine  treatments  were  begun  with 
exposures  of  15  minutes  three  times  a 
day.  Gradually  they  were  increased 
until  January  he  was  under  full  ex- 
posure. By  November  he  had  begun  to 
•it  up  for  an  hour  or  two  a  day  and 
by  January  his  condition  suggested  that 
the  cure  would  be  completely  effective. 


PETER    MORAN 

Worcester  boy,  whose  recovery  from 
tuberculosis  of  the  brain  in  the  New 
England  Peabody  Home  for  Crippled 
Children  is  one  of  the  few  such  cures 
in  medical  history. 

DEATH   GENERALLY  RESULTS 

According  to  Dr.  Hoeffel,  operations 
on  tubercular  tumors  in  the  past  have 
usually  resulted  in  a  spread  of  the  tu- 
berculosis germs  to  other  parts  of  the 
body  and  the  consequent  death  of  the 
patient.  If  no  operation  were  per- 
formed the  case  was  usually  given  up 
as  hopeless.  The  patient  might  be 
given  temporary  relief  by  careful  treat- 
ment in  his  own  home,  but  complete 
cures  were  practically  unknown. 

"It  is  an  interesting  fact,"  Dr.  Hoef- 
fel said,  "that  the  medical  profession 
has  come  to  recognize  the  value  of  in- 
stitutions of  the  type  of  the  Peabody 
Home  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis 
of  all  kinds.  The  recognition  of  its 
value  in  the  treatment  of  bone  and 
joint  tuberculosis  is  what  led  to  the 
belief  that  it  might  also  be  of  value 
in  treating  tuberculosis  of  the  brain." 

Little  Peter  is  the  first  patien- 
brain  tuberculosis  to  be  treated  at  the 
institution.  But  Dr.  Cushing  has  al- 
ready sent  another  there,  'who  is  under 
treatment  now  and  has  a  Third  patient 
suffering  from  the  same  disease,  who  is 
expected  at  the  Peabody  Home  within 
two  months. 
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Mayor  Would  Give 

Whistles  to  Blind 

Mayor  William  B.  Harrison  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  announces  that  whis- 
tles will  be  issued  to  the  city's  blind 
in  order  that  they  may  call  attention 
of  patrolmen  and  citizens  when  they 
wish  to  cross  streets. 

The  system  is  in  use  in  many  cities 
and  has  been  sponsored  by  the  Com- 
munity Civics  Club  of  the  J.  M.  Ath- 
erton  high  school  for  girls. 
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Sightless 

Proofreader 
Braille  System 

Expert 


(Photo  by  Underwood) 
MISS  MARY  HAYS 

Says  One  Benefit  of  Blind- 
ness   Is    Reading    Is 
Selected  with  Care 


CHICAGO,  Feb.  6  —  She  has  a  de- 
licious serise  of  humor,  this  marvellous 
blind  woman,  Miss  Mary  Hays,  expert 
proofreader,  and  she  proves  it  when  she 
says  that  some  newspapers  might  tone 
their  technique  if  they  would  engage 
the  services  of  some  sightless  proof- 
readers. No  errors  ever  get  by  her;  she 
reads  Braille  proofs,  and  when  she  has 
made  her  corrections  thus  far  there 
have  been  no  more  to  make. 

HAS  AMAZING  SKILL, 

The  great  advance  in  Braille,  and  of' 


the  providing  of  reading  matter  for  the 
blind,  has  opened  this  field  of  proof- 
reading for  the  expert,  although  sight- 
less •  persons  desiring  to  help  their 
brothers  and  sisters  in  affliction. 

So  Miss  Hays  took  up  the  work,  and 
quickly  developed  amazing  skill.  Her 
deft  fingers  and  exquisite  sense  of  touch 
enables  her  to  "read"  and  revise  proofs 
rapidly. 

"We  who  are  without  sight,"  she  says, 
'really  are  better  off  in  some  respects 
than  those  with  sight.  Our  reading! 
matter  is  selected  with  great  care,  and 
any  vagrant  desires  are  not  gratified; 
we  are  not  obliged  to  read  everything. 
Then,  too,  our  reading  matter  usually 
is  quite  condensed;  we  get  the  meat  of 
articles  That  is  why  the  blind  usually 
can  talk  lucidly.  They  have  the  sub- 
stance of  a  subject.  What  we  read  is 
worth  absorbing." 

She  now  is  engaged  in  proof- 
reading the  Braille  edition  of  Ludwig's 
"Napoleon"  for  the  Red  Cross.  She  is 
a  busy  woman.  Kindly  folk  all  over  the 
country  send  in  Braille  proofs  of  tran- 
scriptions they  have  made,  from  new  or 
old  books  or  magazines.  Miss  Rays 
reads  and  corrects  the  proofs,  and  then 
they  go  to  the  printer  for  distribution. 

IK&A1I9VA  m,  OS.  OXXiAttOWMI 
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OKLAHOMA  RAILWAY 
TO  TAKE  BLIND  FRHE 

One^  Fare  Is  Sufficient^ror 
kiide   and  Sightless. 


^o  st~0  n,  IV\  a&s .  jTo  s"t~. 


The\  OH^homa  Railway  company, 
basing  its  action  upon  an  act  of  con- 
gress several  years  ago,  has  agreed  to 
transport  a  blind  person  without 
charge  when  he  is  accompanied  by  a 
guide,  Mrs.  Lillie  Milam,  superinten- 
dent of  the  adult  blind,  has  an- 
nounced. 

Mrs.  Milam  said  she  has  been  urg- 
ing all  railroads  and  street  transpor- 
tation companies  in  the  state  to  carry 
the  blind  and  a  guide  for  one  fare. 
The  Oklahoma  City   •  ny  is  the 

first  to  respond  to  her  n       -ts. 

The  congressional  act,  t.  superin- 
tendent explained,  was  based  pon  the 
theory  that  if  accompanied  b\  a  guide 
the  blind  person  would  have  less] 
chance  of  being  injured  in  boarding  or 
leaving  the  cars.  Thus  damage  suits 
by  injured  blind  against  companies 
transporting  them  probably  would  be 
decreased. 


DAILY   EVENWG   ITEM 

LYNN.    MASS. 
FEBRUARY   6,    1929. 

MUSSOLINI  GIVES  AID 

TO  BUND  VIOLINISTS 

NAPLES. — (AP) — Two  blind  young 
violinists,  Ambrosio  and  Adone  Paga- 
nucci,  gave  their  first  concert  here  re- 
cently before  a  packed  auditorium. 
Mussolini,  himself  an  amateur  violin- 
ist, sent  them  one  of  his  own  prized 
Cermona  instruments  as  a  gift,  along 
with  his  best  wishes  for  their  success. 


CAMPBUI.r At,    rpprr    Norwood,    EnKlano- 

F(-b    -'.    Guy    Mirsball    Campbell,  .principal 
..'    F.n.vHl    Norma.-    College    for    ibe    Blma.j 


5  YEARS FOR 
BLIND  PASTOR 

Preacher  Pleads  Guilty  to 
Bigamy  Charge 


MARION,  111.,  Feb.  7  (UP)— The.  Sun, 

Joseph  M.  Benton,  54,  blind  Pehtacortal 
preacher,  was  sentenced  to  Ave  yeans 
in  prison  today  when  he  pleaded  guilty 
j  to  a.  bigamy  charge.  The  pastor  mar- 
ried Selinda  Clendenin,  11,  but-  admitted 
later  he  had  another  wife  In  Arkansas 
His  girl  bride  said  she  had  been  led 
to  believe  the  marriage  would  sanctify 
her. 


iis&r&SP?  -^-.IIJM/^.i] 

Blind  Youth  Is 
Happy  in  New 
Courthouse  Job 

"1i  anybody's  had  more  fun  than 
I  have  in  the  past  10  years,  he 
would  have  to  get  up  early  and 
go  to  bed  late,"  was  the  philosophy 
expressed  by  Charles  F.  Turner, 
totally  blind  operator  of  the  con- 
cession In  the  courthouse  lobby, 
yesterday.  "Although  I  have  hard- 
ly been  able  to  tell  daylight  from 
d-.rfcness  In  the  past  20  years,  I 
really  believe  that  I  get  more 
pleasure  out  of  life  than  most  peo- 
ple who  have  their  sight,"  he  con- 
tinued. 

Charles  recently  was  given  a 
concession  to  operate  a  stand  in 
the  courthouse  by  the  circuit  court. 
His  first  day's  sales  amounted  to 
$5.18,  and  on  this  sum  he  realized 
a  clear  profit  of  $1.75.  The  pro- 
ject wa-  sponsored  by  the  Lion's 
club  of  Columbia  as  a  part  of  their 
program  to  assist  In  making  wage 
earners   out    of    blind    persons. 

Broom  making,  piano  tuning, 
manual  training  work,  typewriting, 
and  mechanical  work  on  automo- 
biles are  only  a  few  of  the  pro- 
fessions In  which  Turner  Is  adept. 
Before  coming  to  the  courthouse 
he  did  odd  Jobs  around  his  broth- 
er's farm,  and  operated  a  broom 
factory  in  the  meanwhile.  He  says 
that  he  is  an  expert  mechanic,  and 
"can  do  everything  to  a  Ford  but 
drive  It."  He  Is  an  expert  typist, 
and  is  »ble  to  write  about  50  words 
a  minute  from  dictation. 

His  hobby  is  mathematics.  Using 
the  "Braille"  system  of  writing,  he 
whiles  away  hi  spare  moments  by 
working  difficult   nlgebra   problems. 

Charles  attended  the  Missouri 
school  for  the  blind  in  St.  Louis 
for  eight  years,  receiving  a  diplo- 
ma which  will  entitle  him  to  enter 
any  university  in  the  United 
States.  "Somebody,"  he  says,  "if 
business  is  good,  I'm  going  to  col- 
lege and  learn  to  be  a  civil  engi- 
neer. Of  course  blindness  is  a 
severe  handicap,  but  I  have  over- 
come other  obstacles  bigger  than 
mere  civil  engineer's  education." 

The  blind  man  walks  dally  to 
and  from  his  work,  guided  only  by 
Instinct  and  sheer  nerve.  Some- 
times he  gets  in  the  wrong  house, 
but  the  occupants  of  the  house 
are  always  considerate  and  put 
him  on  the  right  road  home. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  9,  1029 
Work  Wanted  for  Handicapped  Woman 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript; 

A  most  reliable  woman  without  a 
home,  physically  handicapped  by  defec- 
tive eyesigfM,  has  a  little  girl  ill  in  the 
hospital.  This  woman  is  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  her  own  earnings  for  the  sup- 
port of  herself  and  child.  For  the  past 
six  weeks  she  has  tried  but  been  unable 
to  find  employment  of  any  kind.  Any 
assistance  towards  finding-  her  work  of 
any  kind  would  be  appreciated. 

Cora  L.  Fiske 

526  Tremont  Temple,  Boston. 


'ready  Fas  made  it1-  appearance  on 
(two  of  the  older  children  and  the 
prospect  of  total  blindness  faces  them 
all. 


Acknowledgment 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

In  response  to  the  appeal  for  the  blind 

man  and  his  wife,  with  daughter  who  has 

been    ill,    I    gratefully    acknowledge    the 

following  contributions: 

"In  memory  of  my  sister"   $10.00 

J.ulu  C.  0 5.00 

Dr.    W.   L.    S t.Ofl 

J.    M.    M 3.00 

'Mrs.   C.   P.   D 8.00 

Frances    W.     R 1D.O0 

Prof.    E.    W.    1, li.00 

Caroline   M.    H 6/00 

B     10.00 

"Friend"    50.00 

H.    W 6.00 

Total     „ J107.00 

Rev.  A.  F.  Reimek,  Superintendent 
581  Boylston  street,  Boston. 


Acknowledgment 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

In  response  to  the  appeal  for  the  blind 
man  and  his  wife,  with  daughter  who  has 
been  ill,  I  am  grateful  for  the  following 
additional    contributions: 

Previously    acknowledged    S107.00 

Thomas  L    20.00 

•  A  Friend 10.00 

Total     $137.00 

A.  F.  Reimer,  Superintendent 

581  Boylston  St.,  Boston. 
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BLIND  BY  14  YEARS 

The  child]  en,     rtio  ai  eh   par- 

entage and  unable  to  apeak  English,  will 
become  totally  blind   ai  laeh    the 

:„.,.  0f  13  or  it  yeai  b,  mi  dica  I  aut  hor- 
Itles  say.  Nothing  known  to  the  skill  of 

city  and  State  physicians  and  eye  »p 

iallsts  ban  be  done  to  save  them  from 
what  seems  to  be  an  Inherent  weakness. 
;  The  two  older  children,  a  boy  and  a 
girl,  who  are  reaching  the  "dead  line" 
that  nature  has  Imposed  on  their  eyes, 
|have  become  .so  near-sighted  they  can- 
not read. 

It  is  only  a.  question   of  a   few   years, 
medical  men  say,  before  the  r     t    of   the 
children    will    be   stricken    and    the   bur- 
den   of   their   support   already    upi 
county,  will  become  increasingly   heavy. 

The  younger  members  of  the  family 
are  happily  ignorant  of  the  trials  the 
future  must  hold  for  them  and  they. 
run  and  play  with  the  vivaciousness  of 
any  normal  child. 

The  case,  which  was  referred  to  J.  T. 
Hooper,  superintendent  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin school  for  the  blind  at  Janesvtlle, 
Wis.,  has  no  equal  in  his  experience 
with  blind  persons,  and  he  was  of  the 
opinion  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
send    them    to   his   school. 

The  juvenile  court,  for  the  protection 
of  the  children,  has  declined  to  reveal 
their  names. 

■iBiiNCMsti):  mo*,  mm.  nv. 

BLIND  REPORTER  COVERS 
"RENCE  Fflfl  6LIND 


(AP) — A  blirlr  Vteno- 
graphftr,  "E^fSS  Mabel  Greel,  took  a 
verbafiou  report  of  allaseaabes  maj 
at  a  mvo  day  conferdKce  at  the 
tlonal  institute  forlfthe  Blind. 

She  uses  a  spe'otalsjia*lWand 
writing  machine  which  records  on 
a  paper  ribbon  shorthand  in  Braille, 
the  embossed  characters  used  by 
the  blind.  Taking  notes  for  five 
hours  each  day,  she  afterwards  trans- 
cribed them  on  an  ordinary  type- 
writer. 


FEBRUARY     10,     1929        ^^ou.^^.w^^^ 

CHILDREN        ^^^~ 
FACE  SURE 
\    BLINDNESS 


Eleven  in  the  Family 

Have  Strange 

Malady 


MILWAUKEE,  Wis.,  Feb.  9  (UP) 

• — Eleven  children  in  one  family  here 
|are  afflicted  with  a  strange  malady 
jwhich  may  claim  their  sight  before 
(they   mature.      Weakening   sight   al- 


Tar  Witness/ Blind, 
Called  to  Identify 
Suspected  Murderer 

CHICAGO,  Feb.  14  (AP)— A  blind 
man  waited  In  a  'hospital  bed  today 
for  the  sound  of  a  voice  he  had  not 
jheard  for  10  years.     If  he  recog- 
nized it,  police  said  the  slaying  of 
James  Patterson  in  1919  was  solved; 
that    the    long-sought    slayer    and 
terrorist,    Frank    tWhltey)    Moran, 
was  in  custody. 
Patterson     was     the     man     who 
squealed,"    disclosing    a    plot    by 
radicals  to  bomb  the  United  States 
army  headquarters,  the   City  Hall 
the    county    building,     the    Union 
League  Club  and  the  Chicago  Club 
He  was  shot  by  Moran  in  a  West 
Madison  street  hotel. 

Earl  Martin,  35  years  old,  blind 
and  ill,  was  an  "ear  witness"  of  the 
shooting.  His  mother  operated  the 
hotel  and  Martin  was  in  Patterson's 
room  when  the  shots  were  fired. 
Moran  a  few  minutes  before  had 
entered  the  hotel,  demanding  to  see 


Patterson. 

"I  know  he  had  a  pistol,"  Martin 
said  ne  one  say. 

to  him  'Don't  shoot  a  blind  man.' " 

Martin  went  to  Patterson's  room 
to  call  him.  Moran  followed,  shot 
Patterson  and  then  told  the  blind 
man  not  to  talk  about  it  "or  some- 
thing will  happen  to  you." 

The  man  police  are  holding  gave 
the   name   Arthur   Davis    when    ar- 

d  several  days  ago.    A  chef 
fingerprints  and  Bertillon  measure- 


Wit)  TON     HfcRALD, 
FEBRUARY     15.     1929 

Blind  Man  Falls 

Into  Subway  Pit; 

Rescued  Before 

Train  Arrives 

Manuel  Bloozian,  a  blind  man,  who  is 
a  familiar  figure  to  hundreds  of  El 
commuters  who  use  the  Cambridge 
tunnel,  finished  his  day's  work  at  a 
broom  shop  in  Landsdowne  street,  Cam- 
bridge, last  evening  and  started  home 
alone,  as  usual. 

Going  down  the  steps  of  the  tunnel 
station  in  Central  square,  he  thought 
he  heard  an  out-bound  train  approach- 
ing. Hastily  groping  his  way,  he  passed 
through  the  turnstile,  and  heard  a  train 
come  to  stop  as  he  did  so.  But  the 
train  was  in-bound  and  on  fae  opposite 
siae  oi  the  station.  As  a  result  the 
blind  man.  thinking  that  an  out-bound 
train  was  in  front  of  him.  walked  off 
the  edge  of  the  platform  and  into  the 
pit. 

He  narrowly  missed  falling  against 
the  third  rail.  A  car  starter  and  two 
other  men  lifted  him  from  the  pit  and 
he  was  taken  to  the  Cambridge  City 
Hospital,  where  it  was  said  last  night 
that  'his  condition  was  not  serious.  He 
is  45  years  old  and  lives  at  87  Temple- 
ton  parkway,  East  Watertown. 


WATERT0WN  TRIBUNE-ENTERPRISE, 
FEBRUARY  15,  1929 


Manuel  Bloojian  of  ST  Temple- 
ton  pkw.,  a  blind  man,  fell  off  the 
platform  at  the  Central-square 
station  of  the  Cambridge-Dor- 
chester Tunnel  Thursday  after- 
noon causing  great  excitement  in 
the  crowd  waiting  for  the  train. 
He  was  helped  out  of  the  pit  by 
several  of  the  waiting  men.  Ke 
was  taken  to  a  hospital  in  the  po- 
lice ambulance.  He  received  only 
minor  injuries.  Bloojian  is  em- 
ployed in  a  Cambridge  broom  fac- 
tory and  was  alone  at  the  time 
of.  the  accident. 


Blind   -inri  Deaf-Mute. 

Q.'  Are  there  more  blind  people  in 
the  United  States  than  there  are  deaf- 
mutes?   V 

&  The  blind  population  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  1920  was  52.567.  The  num- 
ber of  deaf-mutes  in  1920  was  44.885 


{9.b 


CHICAGO  ILL  METCS 

XUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  19.  193k- 

BLIND  BOYS  WILL  HEAR 
OF  WORLD  FAIR  PLANS 

In  order  that  blind  boys  who  are 
inmateg  of  the  Volunteers'  Lighthouse 
for  the  Blind,  3323  West  22d  street, 
may  learn  of  the  various  projects  and 
plans  for  the  world's  fair  of  1933  Wil- 
liam A.  Dudley,  managing  director 
of  the  Greater  Central  District  asso- 
ciation, will  speak  on  the  "Signifi- 
cance of  the  World's  Fair"  before  the ! 
thirty  blind  boys  of  J;he  institution 
this  evening. 

Families  of  members  of  the  newly 
formed  boys'  club  at  the  Lighthouse 
are  invited  to  attend.  The  boys'  club 
was  formed  two  weeks  ago  by  the 
thirty  blind  boys  learning  trades  and 
other  industrial  features  at  the  insti- 
tution. 

The  talk  tonight  will  be  one  of  a 
series  of  educational  discussions 
planned  to  give  the  boys  a  chance  to 
learn  what  things  are  being  done  in 
the  outside  world. 


City  Graphic 


oateiv\,,NVass.[Fve*fi.isr^  Mews. 

Blind  People  the 
Guests  of  Ladies 
Of  Advent  Church 

The  ladies  of  the  Advent  Chrlstianl 
church  entertained  at  a  reading  circle: 
for  the  blind  at  PInkham  Memorial 
hall  Thursday  afternoon,  the  af-i 
fair  marking  the  end  of  the  first  | 
year  of  social  afternoons  for  the  blind  i 
in  this  vicinity,  sponsored  by  various 
women's  organizations.  During  thei 
entire  year  Thursday  was  the  first  of: 
the  days  when  there  was  a  bad  storm. 
Despite  the  storm  and  the  prevalent 
sickness  the  attendance  at  the  party! 
was  as  large  as  usual. 

A  fine  program  was  presented  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mrs.  Emma  S. 
Hall  and  Mrs.  Almira  Hussey,  who 
made  up  the  committee  for  the  af 
ternoon. 

There  were  vocal  solos  by  Mrs. 
Grace  Andrews  Hames,  whose  selec- 
tions were  "Sleep  little  baby  of 
mine,"  "The  little  Irish  girl"  and; 
"Mighty  like  a  rose,"  and  by  Ira  M. 
Chute,  who  sang  "The  old  fashioned 
religion."  Miss  Flora  Chute  gave  a 
group  of  readings,  the  titles  for 
which  were  "Marie  on  roller  skates," 
"Driving  from  the  back  seat,"  "At 
the   gates  of  heaven"  and  "Home." 

A  short  time  was  spent  in  review- 
ing current  events,  and  the  entire 
afternoon  was  a  happy  one  for  guests 
and  hostesses  alike  from  the  thrill- 
ing drive  through  the  raging  storm, 
to  the  delicious  refreshments  which 
followed  the  entertainment. 


LIGHT   FOR   BLIND! 

—Children  attending  new 
model  kindergarten  for 
blind  at  11  East  59th  St, 
enjoyed  their  first  day  of 
school.  Above,  Peter 
Pasinoffsky  and  Jane 
Towonen  playing. 


•gosto*,  W\ags.,Traots»T,i.pt' 

Blind  Man  Killed  in 

Rush  from  Bus  Fire 


Westerley,  P.  I.,  Feb.  26  (A.P.))— Levi 
Hopkins  of  Providence,  a  blind  man,  is 
dead,  sixteen  persons  were  taken  to  Wes-  , 
terly  Hospital  for  treatment,  and '  nine  ! 
others,  passengers  of  a  Boston-New  York 
motor  bus,  were  treated  'for  burns  at 
the  scene  of  a  fire  in  Hope  Valley  yes- 
terday. 

The  dead  man,  who  was  on  his  way 
to  Bridgeport,  was  unable  to  get  to 
safety  because  of  his  affliction  and  is 
thought  to  have  been  trampled  on  in  the 
confusion  when  the  passengers  fled  from 
the  Are. 


15  Dead,  4  Blind 
from  Poison  Liquor 

Peoria,  111.,  March  5  (A.P.) — Sickness, 
blindness  and  death  from  poison  liquor  in 
and  near  Peoria  struck  a  new  high  today. 
Fifteen  persons  were  dead,  dozens  were 
seriously  ill,  and  four  probably  are  perma- 
nently blinded.  The  coroner's  investiga-' 
tion  has  been  held  up  because  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  more  fatalities,  as  the  coroner 
thinks  the  final  death  list  may  contain 
twenty  or  more  names. 

Three  men  are  under  arrest.  Officers 
said  the  tragic  aftermath  of  weekend 
drinking  instilled  genuine  fear  into  hun- 
dreds of  bootleggers,  and  that  the  sale  of 
liquor  has  been  suspended.  Maurice  Mans- 
field, one  of  the  men  arrested  told  State's 
Attorney   Henry   Pratt   he  imported   fifty 


gallons  of^Slcohol  from  a  Chicago  syndi- 
cate. Walter  Nie'bert,  a  bartender,  and 
John  Cox  of  Vermont,  111.,  are  the  others 
who  are  held. 

Five  of  the  poison  victims  were  said  to 
have  obtained  their  liquor  at  the  Stock- 
yards Hotel  where  Niebert  worked.  Two 
of  the  poison  victims  were  women. 


BLIND  CAN 'SEE' 
TALKIE  FILM 

Able  to  Follow  Story  and 


Changes  of  Scene 


NEW  HAVEN,  Conn.,  Fab.  a  (UP)— 
Three  blind  persons  taken  to  "see"  a 
talking  picture  as  an  experiment  re- 
ported they  were  able  to  sense  char- 
acter and  personality,  note  change  of 
scene  and  follow  the  story  as  closely 
as  though  they  had  sight. 

The  experiment  was  made  during  a 
special  showing  of  the  talking  film 
in  a  local  theatre  in  order  to  determine 
if  sound  films  were  entertaining  to  the 
blind. 

One  of  the  subjects  had  been  blind 
since  birth.  The  other  two  had  been 
deprived  of  their  sight  12  years  ago. 
The  latter  two  were_  able  to  visualize 
the  picture  as  action  progressed  while 
the  former's  reception  was  similar  to 
a  radio. 


SATFTKLLE.  CAT,..  TRinUNF1 

:'i;buuaky  20, 1929 

tiesson  for  Blind 
Folk  Is  Postponed 


ajfljleol  to  give  her  second  les- 
son to  rhe  blind  at  the  Santa  Mnn- 
Aci  public  library  next  Friday 
morning,  Miss  S.  Morrison,  the  in- 
structor, has  changed  the  date  of 
the  lesson  to  Thursday  morning, 
February  21,  on  account  of  Wash- 
ington's birthday,  which  will  be  ob- 
served on  February  22. 

All  interested  are  invited  to  at- 
tend these  classes  which,  accord- 
ing to  Miss  Elfie  Mosse,  librarian, 
are  a  great  help  not  only  to  those 
afflicted,  but  to  all  awho  are  Inter- 
ested, in  the  finger  reading  method. 


Request  Made  for 
Phone  Numbers  to 
Be  Given  Blind 

The  Northern  Federation  of  Civic 
Organizations  has  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion requesting  the  Telephone  Com- 
pany to  furnish  the  blind  with 
numbers  of  telephones  when  re- 
quested. 

Miss  Kate  Foley,  state  teacher  of 
the  blind,  and  Mme.  Christine  La- 
Barraque,  president  of  the  San 
Francisco  workers  for  the  blind,  ap- 
peared before  the  federation  in  sup- 
port of  this  request,  stating  that  the 
practice  was  contrary  to  the  com- 
pany's rules. 


RANKS  HIGHEST 


njaverage  of  9  8  in  all  their 
idi(BsJan  almost  perfect  record, 
mlde  by  Lillian  Schroeder 
and  Edward  Kuncel,  according  to 
announcements  made  by  the  office 
staff  o£  South  High  school  which 
has  finished  compiling  the  grades 
for  last  semester.  Edward  Kuncel, 
who,  though  he  has  been  blind 
since  birth,  has  consistently  main- 
tained a  high  average  throughout 
his  school  career.  Honor  grades  of 
95  or  above  were  received  by 
Hester  McCoy,  Lucile  Turner, 
Marie  Cermak,  Rudolph  Krepps, 
Geraldine  Byrn  and  Emil  Kranda. 

-"    MEnrorAWi  msa.t  stai* 

ISEBi  24,  1§2|      _L 

}.  H.  Muir,  president,  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi*.Association  for  tlre~BliiKL 
Saturday;  announced  that  a  special 
arrangement  has  been  made  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  blind 
which  will  be  of  interest  to  blind 
persons  who  travel  on  railroads.  He 
will  be  glad  to  inform  blind  persons 
of  the  new  facilities.  _» 


flUW'NFBJ  OTT.  WW* 

:on  of  Health  Has 
Made  Good  Start  At 
Shawnee  Church 

Improve 


Blind    for 


a  f *»r,JJ  suddenly  by 
Ing  Improvement,  faith 
that  her  sight  will  be  restored,  Is  the 
story  of  Mrs.  F.  P.  Leslie  of  Holden- 
vllle  who  Is  attending  all  the  services 
of  the  mission  of  health  at  the  Epis- 
copal church.  The  Rev.  Robert  B.  H. 
Bell  closing  a  stirring  service  Friday 
night  by  prayinfc  for  Mrs.  Leslie,  who 
had  come  with  the  Rev.  H.  E.  Tooth- 
aker  from  her  home  city  seeking  light 
—light  that  will  let  her  see  the  faces 
of  her  friends  again. 

Dr.  Bell,  who  preaches  what  he 
calls  the  life  abundant,  Is  radiant 
with  his  message.  So  many  calls  are 
made  upon  him  to  hold  missions  of 
health  that  he  cannot  accept  half  of 
them.  He  could  be  In  the  most  prom- 
inent churches  in  New  York  City  this 
jweek,  had  not  the  Shawnee  church  a 
previous  agreement  ,with  him. 

Each  succeeding  meeting  has  seen 
a  doubling  of  the  audiance  that 
hears  Evangelist  Bell.  He  will  preach 
I  at  both  the  morning  and  evening 
services  today.  A  third  lecture  is 
scheduled  for  tomorrow  morning  at 
jlO  a.  m.  and  Monday  night  will  b$ 
ministers'  night  when  all  pastors  ol 
;the  city  are  especially  Invited  to  come. 


Blind-Boy  Best  Student 

In  South  Omaha  High 

■>     

AHIwuhtU'  he  has  been  blind  since  birth, 
Edwavil  Kuncel  had  the  highest  average 
Jamoag  the  ,  several  hundred  pupils  of 
Soul/i  Omaha  High  school  last  semester, 
according  to  report  of  (lie  school  made 
today.  Kuncel's  general  average  was  9S, 
considered  almost  perfect.  Lillian  Schro- 
'der,  also  turned  in  a  1*8.  Kuncel  has  con- 
sistently turned  in  high  averages  during 
his    years    in    school. 

—  jrAcmsoM.  ansa,,  netts 

Wr.  Thompson  Highly 
Praise^  By  Critics 

:MA  Upward  Abner  Thompson, 
S!J*re|yJfcpown  reader  who  is  to 
presiatlseveral  interpretations  at 
the  felirftf  Institute,  Wednesday  aft- 
ernofcn  ana  night,  hat  been  highly 
praised  by  critics.  The  Woman's 
Club  of  Jackson  are  sponsoring  the 
programs  and  are  being  backed  by 
various  other  organizations  and  col- 
leges. 

The  following  criticism  appeared 
recently  in  a  reading  circular:" 

"Edward  Abner  Thompson  holds 
the  attention  of  large  audiences 
because  he  is  an  artist  of  merit.  He 
has  been  gifted  with  a  scholarly 
pund  human  sympathy,  and  mas- 
terful interpretation.  Phrase-mak- 
ing m  circulars  cannot  account'  for 
the  meteoric  rise  of  Professor 
Thompson  to  the  head  of  his  pro- 
fession, beloved  as  America's  fav- 
orite platform  interpreter.  His  own 
life  has  been  enriched  b»  his  de- 
votion to  worthy  ideals  ana  purity  of 
u  tf1-1?  suocess  as  an  artist  can 
be  attributed  to  his  own  success  as 
a  man,  living  to  ennoble  others. 

"Recently  that  distinguished  old 
wff£  of  New  England.  Bowdoin, 
herself  renowned  as  alma  mater 
to  a  nost  of    courageous  men  who 


have  dared  to  do  the  right,  gave 
Abner  Thompson  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arte  in  recognition  of  his 
work  as  an  artist  of  distinction,  and 
of  his  work  as  a  man,  inspiring  all 
who  come  Into  contact  with  him  to 
higher  appreciation  of  the  beautiful 
and  noble.  Needless  to  say,  Ed- 
ward Abner  Thompson  is  in  con- 
stant demand.  Probably  no  plat- 
feem  artist  of  our  day  can  equal 
Edward  Abner  Thompson's  record 
for  repeat  engagements.  The  fol- 
lowing testimonial  by  President 
Brooks  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
is  typical  of  many  recommendations 
which  Mr.  Thompson  has  received. 
Dr.  Brooks  writes: 

"  'Mr.  Edward  Abner  Thompson's 
rendition  of  Disraeli  in  1925  was  so 
acceptably  received  that,  contrary  to 
our  usual  custom,  he  was  invited  to 
return  the  following  year  to  read 
for  us  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.  His 
rendition  of  this  masterpiece  of 
Rostand  is  an  excellent  example 
of  interpretative  art.'  "        v 
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Tuesday  forenoon  at  about  11.20 
o'clock  a  street  car  stopped  at  Market 
square  and  Center  street  in  West  Lynn 
anc".  a  blind  man  stepped  off.  Imme- 
diately the  car  operator  left  his  post 
and,  taking  the  blind  man  in  a  kindly 
way  by  the  arm,  escorted  him  to  the 
sidewalk,  then  hustled  back  to  his  car 
and  piloted  it  on  its  way.  It  may  hap- 
pen frequently.  But  there  are  many, 
many  times  that  an  aged  person  or  a 
blind  person  is  helped  off  the  car  alii 
right  and  then  left  in  the  road  to  get1 
to  the  sidewalk  as  best  he  can  or  by 
the  help  of  someone  who  has  pity  and: 
friendliness  in  his  soul  and  goes  to  the 
rescue. 

*ARCg  .-,  im 

55  BLtfffipERSONS 
MEREST  WHISTLES] 

Mayor  William  B.  Harrison  an- 
nounced ^Thursday  that  fifty-five 
blirfd  persons  of  Louisville  have  been 
given  fwlfl/Ues  to  call  for  help  when 
crossing  Tstreet  intersections.  The 
Mayor  said'  the  plan  is  working  well 
and  is  of  assistance  to  the  sightless. 


Blind  Girl  Pianist 
To  Appear  Tuesday 
At  Beechhurst  Club 

Miss  Fay  Linn,  blind  Flushing 
girl  pianist  and  composer,  will  be 
one  of  the  artists  contributing  to 
the  musical  program  at  the  meet-i 
ing  of  the  Beechhurst  Women's 
club  to  be  held  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon at  three  o'clock,  in  the  Beech- 
hurst Community  House.  Miss1 
Linn  \7ill  play  some  of  her  own 
compositions,  in  addition  to  repre- 
sentative classical  music. 

Other  artists  appearing  will  be' 
Miss  Helen  Gardner,  soprano,' 
member  of  the  Gardner  Trio  of 
stage  fame,  and  Mrs,  Louise  Ger-: 
ber,  pianist  and  radio  artist, 

A  business  session  conducted  by 
the  president,  Mrs.  J.  Chalmers; 
Warwick,  will  precede  the  pro- 
gram, 

IfftrSrtOfJE"!!!,  OK,.  TFfOENIS 
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George  Ferguson, 

City's  Blind 
Music  Stdr, 


To  Ta\e  Pari 

in  Legion 
Festiv<$^Fp& 

Youngster  Who  Invented  Card! 
Marking  System  So  He  Can 
Read  Them,  to  Sing,  Play 

Interesting  Program  //ranged] 
For  Joint  Meeting  gjT  James 
F,  Smith  Post  and  Auxiliary 

Amongl  the,.iprincipal  performers  at 
the  proglam  to  be  given  Wednesday 
night   by  the  James   F.   Smith  post  of 


according  to  W.  L.  Edwards,  com- 
mander of  the  post.  Jerry.  Grady,  ac- 
companied by  Miss  Dorothy  Doke 
will  sing.  Miss  Charlotte  Moore  will 
give  a  Spanish  dance,  accompanied 
by  Miss  Mary  Bickford.  Jack  and 
Margaret  Thomas  will  play  a  violin 
and  piano  number.  Mrs.  Richard  Col- 
myer  will  give  a  reading.  Miss  Wini- 
fred  Blain   will   sing. 

The  affair  will  be  a  box  supper 
party,  and  will  begin  at  7  o'clock 
Proceeds  will  be  used  to  carry  on  the 
post  program  and  relief  work 


^oputaT  Sol'SKge  Monthly. 
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Geo.    Ferguson   and    daughter 


the  American  Legion  is  George  Fergu- 
son, who  will  sing  and  play  the  uke- 
lele.  Mr.  Ferguson  was  in  the  navy 
during  the  World  war,  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  concussion  from  a  shell, 
shortly  after  an  attack:  of  influenza, 
the  optic  nerves  of  both  eyes  were 
killed,  and  he  lost  his  sight.  Since 
then  Mr.  Ferguson  has  been  a  patient 
in  15  different  hospitals.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  patients  at  the  United: 
States  Veterans  hospital  in  Musko- 
gee. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  ,  Ferguson,  and  1S- 
months-old  Gloria,  live  at  601  South 
Third  street.  So  adept  is  Mr.  Fergu-] 
son  at  all  the  ordinary  tasks  of  life] 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  believe, 
that  he  is  blind. 

He  owned  and  operated  the  Equity 
cigar  store  for  a  short  time  last) 
spring.  He  does  his  own  correspond- 
ing, using  the  touch  system  on  the 
typewriter.  He  originated  the  idea  of 
marking  playing  cards  with  the  Brail- 
le system  in  the  upper  left  hand  cdr- 
ner  of  each  card,  so  that  he  can  play 
cards  with  those  who  see  with  their 
ej'es,  not  their  fingers. 
'  The  Braille  alphabet  is  composed 
for  the  most  part  of  dots,  so  that: 
while  other  playing  with  the  cards' 
can  'see  the  markings,  they  can  not! 
read  them. 

Mr.  Ferguson  has  broadcast  over 
radio  station  WKY  at  Oklahoma  City,, 
KVOO  at  Tulsa,  and  KTHS  at  Hot 
Springs,    Ark. 

The  entire  program  Wednesday 
night  will  be  exceptionally  interesting, 


Microscope  Lenses  to  Fit 
Ordinary  Spectacles 

IF  YOU  should  look  through  the  lenses 
of  new  German  spectacles  you  could 
see  the  tiny  veins  in  a  fly's  wing  highly 
magnified.  Specks  of  dust,  scrutinized 
through  the  glasses,  would  appear  as  big 
as  bread  crumbs  before  your  eyes. 

These  unique  microscope  spectacles 
were  designed  for  the  use  of  scientists, 
doctors,  dentists,  watchmakers,  and  jewel- 
ers. The  magnifying  lenses  are  attached 
to  the  frames  of  ordinary  glasses  by  means 
of  a  clip  and  are  held  at  a  distance  in 
front  of  the  eyes.  Along  the  arms  of  this 
clip  the  lenses  slide  back  and  forth  so 
the  user  can  focus  them  to  suit  his  eyes. 
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BLIlinWAN^TIN 
CUP  DISAPPEARING 

Dwellers    in    World    of    Darkness 

Have  Made  Amazing  Progress 

with  Modern  Inventions 


By  JOE  TOYE 

The  day  of  the  blind  man  with  the  tin  cup  and  the  handful  of  pencils 
is  passing. 

The  war  made  a  lot  of  men  sightless  but  today,  as  a  result  of  interest 
aroused  in  these  blind  heroes,  the  world  of  darkness  peopled  by  the  sight- 
less is  making  a  sunshine  of  its  own. 

The  blind  are  being  made  self-supporting. 

That  does  not  mean  that  the  blind  have  had  their  problem  solved.  It 
means  simply  that  those  who  grope  in  the  dark  are  partaking  of  a  wee 
share  of  the  benefits  accruing  from  the  rapid  advancement  of  scientific 
knowledge  and  invention  in  this  headlong  age. 

The  basis  of  this  new  hope  for  the  blind  is  the  extraordinary  improve- 
ment in  the  method  of  producing  reading  matter  by  the  Braille  system,  a 
method  of  printing  or  writing  for  the  blind  in  which  raised  points  or  dots 
are  used  as  the  characters. 

The  system  itself  is  very  old,  but  its  greatest  improvement  is  very 
recent.  The  system  was  invented  by  Louis  Braille,  a  French  teacher  of 
the  blind,  who  lived  from  1809  to  1852.  The  Braille  alphabet  has  been 
adopted  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world  and  has  been  modified  to  meet 
the  needs  of  every  civilized  language. 

For  years  this  method  made  it  possible  for  friends  of  the  blind  to  pro- 
duce a  limited  number  of  books.  Until  recently  the  process  was  a  very 
slow  one.  True,  there  were  manually  operated  machines  for  the  setting  of 
Braille,  but  it  was  tedious  work. 

Under  the  old  method,  a  person  with  sight  would  read  to  the  operator 
at  the  machine — a  slow,  clumsy  and  expensive  procedure.  Today  the  ma- 
terial to  be  set  is  dictated  to  an  ediphone,  and  thus  one  person  can  dictate 
text  to  be  used  by  seven  or  eight  blind  machine  operators. 

Hitherto  the  printing  from'  the  embossed  zinc  plates  was  done  by  im- 
pressing the  plate  upon  paper  that  had  been  dampened  by  hand.  Now 
science  has  stepped  in  and  has  done  away  with  this  tedious  hand  labor.  By 
electric  heating  a  better  point  is  given  to  the  text,  and  the  work  is  tremen- 
dously speeded  up,  with  less  labor. 

Finally,  science  devised  a  new  rotary  press  for  the  making  of  Braille 
books  and  periodicals.  The  new  press  uses  continuous  dry  unheated  paper 
in  rolls,  has  an  automatic  cutting  device  and  turns  out  12,000  pages  an  hour. 

Most  of  this  work  is  done  by  the  blind.  They  do  it  better  than  seeing 
persons  possibly  could  do  it.  Sensitive,  agile  fingers  run  the  "type-setting" 
machines.  Others  read  proof.  Thus,  at  the  source,  the  condition  of  the  blind 
i5  improved  by  constructive  labor. 

What  is  the  result?  Education  Is  opened  up  to  the  blind,  yes,  even  tech- 
nical training  and  the  arts.  In  these  days  when  science  uses  its  heart  as 
well  as  its  head,  we  find  the  tin  cup  and  the  pencils  being  replaced  by  jobs 
that  carry  with  them  a  high  degree  of  self  respect,  which  is  exactly  as  it 
should  be.  Already  from  the  hitherto  faltering  ranks  of  the  blind  has  come 
a  group  of  musicians,  piano  tuners,  masseurs,  small  business  men  and  teach- 
ers.   They  can  even  learn  higher  mathematics,  trigonometry,  for  example. 

Out  in  Watertown,  at  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massacusetts  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  a  magnificent  work  is  being  done.  Happiness  is  be- 
ing brought  to  the  dweller  in  darkness. 

There  are  about  75,000  blind  persons'  in  the  United  States.  A  •  little 
more  than  half  that,  number  are  males.    Of  the- total,  about  200  are  blind. 
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Blind  Children 
Show  Talent  in 
Story  Writing 

J o 

Contest  for  Best  Tale  Won 
by  West  Virginia  BoyWith 
Narrative  of  Animal  Life 

Prize     Is     Liberty     Bond 

Sightless  Display  Keen  Lik- 
ing f  or  Adventure  Sub  je.  1* 

Blind  children  all  over  the  V 
States  continue  to  show  talents  for 
short-story  writing,  according  to  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind. 
•rfilBff  has  Just  consluded  its  third 
i-.nnual   short-story   contest. 

This  year  the  S50  Liberty  bond,  given 
annually  to  the  winning  short -story 
writer  by  Thomas  S.  McLane.  treas- 
urer of  the  association,  will  go  to 
Prank  Chapman,  fourteen-year-old  s 
dent  of  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  whose  home  is  in  Wellsburg.  \v. 
Va.  The  story,  a  narrative  of  ani- 
mal friendship  called  "The  Mourning 
of  the  Wolves."  will  be  published  in 
"The  Searchlight."  the  associations 
quarterly  for  children.  Young  blind 
readers  of  "The  Searchlight"  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  submitted  stories. 

Judges  in  the  contest  were  Mrs.  Dor- 
othy   Canfield    Fisher.    Will    Irwin    and 
Virginia  Kirkus.  head  of  the  chil- 
dren's department  of  "Hsrper'; 

This    contest,    the    Rrsi  <    kind 


ewr  held  for  young  blind  children',  was 
started  to  stimulate  the  imagination 
and  creative  faculties  of  the  sightless, 
who  arc.  "seeing"  the  world  with  their 
fingertips.  No  restriction  was  placed 
on  the  type  of  story  to  be  written,  andj 
manuscripts  received  included  fan- 
tasies, adventure  stories  and  romance. 

Honorable  mention  was  given  to  Jos- 
ephine Pebbles,  of  Cleveland;  Mar-J 
garet  Purdue,  of  the  Indiana  School 
for  the  Blind,  at  Indianapolis;  Mark 
Upshaw.  of  Calhoun  School,  At- 
lanta; Roger  Warren,  of  the  New  York 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind,  and  Wenona  Leffler,  of  the  Flor- 
ida State  School  for  the  Blind.  St,  Au-j 
gustine. 

"The  fact  that  adventure  storic.  pre- 
domlnted  In  the  manuscripts  seems  to 
bear  out  the  psychologists'  theory  that 
people  seek  in  their  imaginations  ex- 
pression qf  their  unfulfilled  dreams." 
said  Mr.  McLane.  "Impressions  made 
through  the  senses  of  hearing  and  smell 
are  far  keener  in  these  short  stories 
than  they  would  be  if  sighted  children 
wrote  them,  and  small  details  that  the 
eye  would  see  are  lacking.  But  the 
stories  show  the  same  healthy  love  of 
life  and  adventure  as  would  any  other 
stories." 
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BLIND  CHILDREN 
WRITE  STORIES 

Much    Talent    shown    in 
Short-Story  Contest 


NEW  YORK,  March  10— Blind  children 
all  over  the  United  States  continue  to 
show  talent  for  short-story  writing-,  ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind,  which  has  just  concluded 
Its  third  annual  short-story  contest. 

This  year  the  $50  Liberty  bond,  given 
annually  to  the  winning  jahort-story 
wrtter  by  Thomas  S.  McLane.  j  treas- 
urer of  the  association,,  will  go  to 
Frank  Chapman,  14-year-old  student  of 
the  Ohio  State  school  for  the  Blind, 
whose  home  is  In  Wellsburg,  W.  Va. 

The  story  is  a  narrative  of  animal 
friendship  called  "The  Mourning  of  the 
Wolves,"  and  will  be  published  in  The 
Searchlight,  the  association's  quarterly 
for  children.  Young  blind  readers  of 
The  Searchlight  from  all  parts  of  thej 
world  submitted  stories. 

Judges  in  the  contest  were  Mrs.  Dor- 
othy Canfield  Fisher,  Will  Irwin  and 
Miss  Virginia  Kirkus,  head  of  the  chil- 
dren's department  of  Harper's. 

This  contest,  the  firet  of.  its  kind! 
ever  held  to  stimulate  the  imagination 
and  creative  faculties  of  the  sightless, 
who  are  "seeing"  the  world  with  their 
fingertips.  No  restriction  was  placed  on 
the  type  or  story  to  be  written,  and 
manuscripts  received  Included  fantasies, 
adventure  stories  and  romance. 

Honorable  mention  was  given  to  Jose-i 
phine  Pebbles,  of  Cleveland,  Margaret' 
Purdue,  of  the  Indiana  School,  Atlanta; 
Roger  Warren,  of  the  New  York  Insti-1 
tution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
and  Wenona  Leffler,  of  the  Florida 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Augus-; 
tine. 
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REDUCED  RATES  FOR 


Persons,  Requiring  Services 

of  Ctyide  Benefited  by  New 

$ate  Schedules. 

SAFEGUARDS     PROVIDED 


Residents  of  the  Michigan  Em- 
ployment Institution  for  the  Blind 
and  other  blind  persons  requiring 
the  services  of  guides  while  travel- 
ing- now  are  permitted  to  receive 
transportation  at  a  reduced  rate 
as  a  result  of  arrangements  with 
41  railroads  made  by  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind.  The 
Pere  Marquette,  Michigan  Central 
and  Grand  Trunk  railroads  are 
among  the  systems  that  have  au- 
thorized the  plan. 

The  41  railroads  will  carry  a 
blind  person  and  his  guide  for  the 
price  of  one  fare  when  the  finan- 
cial status  of  the  blind  person 
merits  the  arrangement,  Eric  S. 
Wessborg,  superintendent  of  the 
blind  institution  here,  has  been 
informed  by  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind,  which  has 
its   headquarters  in   New   York. 

The  provision  is  made  for  per- 
sons who  are  totally  blind  or 
whose  sight  is  so  defective  as  to 
make  the  service  of  a  guide  neces- 
sary in  ordinary  travel  and  who 
are  unable  to  afford  the  additional 
transportation  charge  for  a  travel- 
ing companion.  Certain  railroads 
have  requested  that  professional 
beggars  be  denied  the  privilege. 

The  railroads  have  asked  the 
foundation  to  be  responsible  for 
recommending  the  blind  seeking 
the  reduced  rate  and  to  act  as 
agent  for  the  purchase  of  the 
tickets.  Applicants  will  be  re- 
quested to  file  information  blanks, 
such  as  have  been  provided  Mr. 
Wessborg,  together  with  the  money 
for  the  proposed  trip,  with  the 
foundation.  The        applications 

should  reach  the  foundation's 
headquarters  three  weeks  in  ad- 
vance of  the  trip  proposed.  In 
recommending  the  reduced  fare, 
the  foundation  will  check  for  ref- 
erences with  the  blind  institution 
here. 
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HUE 
SYSTEM 


Supt.  Hughev  Studies  Methods 


jgnev  studies  wietl 
"ArtTeveland 


The  system  of  teaching  blind 
children  probably  will  be  cMSrTged 
Tir~ET*Pas»r"School  board  members 
indicated  Tuesday  night. 

Supt.  A.  H.  Hughey  reported  that 
after  seeing  the  way  blind  children 
are  handled  in  Cleveland  schools  he 
believes  the  El  Taso  system  of  put- 
ting the  blind  children  ajfl  together 
with  a  blind  teacher  tf     instruct 


them  is  rkf,  the  best  system. 

The  school  for  the  blind  was  es- 
tablished here  a  few  weeks  ago. 

"In  Cleveland  the  blind  children 
go  to  regular  classes  with  other 
children,"  Hughey  said.  "Then  they 
have  special  classes  fo-  them  alone 

"I  think  that  if  we  can  find  room 
we  should  have  a  room  for  the  blind 
in  one  of  the  regular  school  build- 
ings, say,  the  Vocational  school.  The 
children  can  learn  Braille  together 
in  one  room  but  would  go  to  other 
classes  with  other  children." 

B'klyn  N.  Y.  Standard  Union 

HELP  THE  BLIND 

To  the  Editor  of  T1IS"  Standard  Union: 

Permit  us  to  invite  your  readers 
to  fitness  blind  men  running  elec- 
tric machines  at  the  Exchange  for 
the  Blind;  at  401  State  street. 

Wood  working  machines  making  j 
toys,  blocks,  cake  boards,  etc.,  re- 
volving dryers,  a  revolving  wheel 
for  painting  handles  on  brushes, 
machines  used'  in  making  mops 
and  brushes  are  all  operated  by 
the  sightless  men. 

Not  only  are  they  operating  these 
machines,  but  also  helping  to  de- 
velop them.  At  present  we  are  at 
a  standstill,  because  of  lack  of 
funds  to  perfect  other  machines 
much  needed  in  the  work. 

If  your  readers  could  see  them 
at  work  they  would  be  •  glad  that 
their  donation  helped  make  it  pos- 
sible for  these  blind  men  to  earn 
their  living.  They  come  each  morn- 
ing, either  alone  or  with  a  guide, 
and  return  home  each  evening, 
happy  because  they  feel  they  have 
accomplished  something  toward 
supporting  themselves  and  their 
families. 

The  articles  they  make  are  ac- 
cepted by  the  trade,  and  sold  in 
many  of  our  Brooklyn  stores. 

We  also  have  an  exhibit  and  sale 
at  the  Food  Show. 

Very    truly    yours, 
MARCUS    C.    HANKINSON. 

President,  Brooklyn  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor. 


N.  Y.  City  Herald  Tribune 


Blind  Men  Run  Machines 

To  the   New   York  Hearld   Tribune: 

Permit  us  to  invite  your  readers  to 
witness  blind  men  running  electric 
machines  at  The  Exchange  for  the 
Blind,  t*t  401  State  Street,  Brooklyn. 
Wood  working  machines  making  toys, 
blocks,  cake  boards,  etc.,  revolving  dry- 
ers, a  revolving  wheel  for  painting 
handles  on  brushes  machines  used  in 
making  mops  and  brushes  are  all  oper- 
ated by  the  sightless  men: 

Not  only  are  they  operating  these 
machines,  but  also  helping  to  develop 
them.  At  present  we  are  at  a  stand- 
still, because  of  lack  of  funds  to  per- 
fect other  machines  much  needed  in 
the  work.  MARCUS  C.  HANKINSON. 
Brooklyn,  March  14,  1929. 
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bEllew  With  fraud 


Contoctop   Alleged   to   Have   Em- 
$127.59  From  W.  H. 
Boles. 


The  keen  memory  of  Glenn  Lar- 
kin,  deputy  sheriff,  Sunday  enabled 
him  to  arrest  Harry  Bellew  59 
years  old,  of  309  North  Quaker  ave- 
nue, on  an  embezelement  charge 
hat  had  been  filed  in  common  pleas 
court  last  month. 

W.  H.  Boles,  blind  newspaper 
vendor  of  905  North  Quaker  ave- 
nue, had  charged  that  Bellew  em- 
bezzled $127.59  from  him,  his  life 
savings,  on  promise  to  invest  the 
money  for  him  in  a  home-building 
proposition  at  Sand  Springs.  Lar- 
kin  was  walking  by  Bellew's  house 
Sunday  when  he  saw  the  man  aj 
a  dining  room  table.  He  arreste 
him  a  moment  later. 

When  arraigned  before  Judge/S. 
J.  Clendinning  of  common  plfeas 
court  Bellew,  who  said  he  wifs  a 
contractor,  pleaded  not  guilty  and 
was  permitted  bond  of  $l,0'0jf  until 
his  preliminary  trial,  April 
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BUM)  MAN  GIVEN 

TION  BY  RED  CROSS 


t>art  of  the  rehabilitation  pro- 
nibeing  carried  on  by  the  Arneri- 
JTn  lied  Cross,  Campbell  Gregory, 
well-lnown  in  this  community  has 
beenlput  on  an  independent  basis, 
[after  facing  -the  probability  of  going 
through  life  blind  and  dependent.  For 
years  Gregory  was  almost  totally 
blind  and  unable  to  do  any  kind  of 
work. 

'.  The  Red  Cross  took  up  his  case. 
On  July  4  of  last  year  he  was  sent 
to  St.  Louis  for  treatment  to  relieve 
uis  condition.  On  September. 4  he  was 
sent  back  to  have  glasses  fitted  and 
after  that  he  was  able  to  see  suffi- 
ciently to  do  some  kinds  of  work,  and 
during  the  cotton  picking  season  was 
able  to  work  in  the  fields. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  he  is  so  old 
and  beyond  the  age  to  be  trained  for 
work  which  blind  persons  gei.erally 
do,  arrangements  have  been  made 
with  the  Missouri  Blind  Commission 
for  Gregory  to  represent  them  in  this 
city,  selling  products  made  by  blind 
people  over  the  state,  and  which  are 
marketed  through  the  Blind  Commis- 
sion. He  is  now  starting  on  this 
work  on  a  commission  basis,  and  will 
thus  be  able  to  make  a  living  for 
himself    and    those    dependent    upon 

Mm. 

The  Red  Cross  is  an  active  factor, 
not  only  in  times  of  war,  floods  and 
other   emergencies,   but     all     of 
time. 
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LAtfREL— The  names  of  all 
,sc*fQPl  age  W^d  children  in  Jones 
cojmtfr  are  .bemg^rjflprby  J.  A. 
Adanfc.  executive  secretary  of  the 
Missifsipfci  State  commission  for 
blind!  in  ait  effort  to  assist  them  in 
securing  an  education.  ^ 


Booth  Tarkington  Declares 
That  He  Enjoys  Blindness 


BOOTH   TARKINGTON 

"I  Don't  Have  to  Look  at 

A    Lot    of    People," 

Author  Says 


ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J.,  March  27— 
i'T  have  Just  been  having  the  very  in- 
teresting experience  of  being  blind"  is 
the  unique  description  given  by  Booth 
JTarkington  of  his  recent  loss  of  sight 
which  brought  him  to  the  Shelburne. 
iHe  has  been  spending  a  great  deal  of 
his  time  on  the  boardwalk.  In  a  few 
I  days  he  will  return  to  the  hospital  for 
'another  slight  eye  operation,  after 
■which  he  hopes  to  regain  his  sight,  al- 
though it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to 
wear  glasses.  His  sense  of  humor  has 
not  deserted  him  even  during  this  try- 
;ing  crisis.  Smilingly  he  told  of  his  ex- 
jperiences  in  the  world  of  darkness  dur- 
;ing  the  last  year. 

"No  man  would  be  so  foolish  as  to 
|say  he  would  like  to  be  blind.     But  I 


cannot  say  that  I  have  minded  II 
said. 

"It  has  been  a  great  experience  for 
me.  I  really  can't  complain.  Aside 
from  the  realization  that  I  am  depend- 
ent upon  others  and  perhaps  a  burden, 
it  has  been  a  happy  time. 

"It  is  hard  for  anyone  who  has  not 
bppn  blind  to  realize  what  a  thrill  It  is 
not  to  have  to  see  everything.  It,  is 
really  marvelous  not  to  look  at  a  lot. 
of  things  and  people  that  you  don't 
want  to  see. 

"Someone  once  thanked  God  who 
made  him  blind  so  that,  his  soul  could 
see.  I  have  come  to  believe  that  there 
is  a  lot  of  truth  in  that. 

"I  have  done  more  work  during  the 
past  year  than  ever  before;  I  have 
written  a  novel,  short  stories  and  sev- 
eral essays.  It  is  true,  I  believe,  that 
being  unable  to  see  is  a  great  aid  to 
concentration;  you  are  not  distracted 
by  outside  elements. 

"I  'certainly  had  a  fine  time  in  the 
hospital.  Johns  Hopkins  is  a  great 
place.  I  never  knew  how  many  things 
there  are  in  one  man  to  be  examined. 

"Half  of  the  people's  appetite  is  a 
result  of  looking  at  food.  Now  that  I 
can't  see  what  I  am  eating  I  feei  that 
I  could  very  easily  dispense  with  it." 

The  new  American  woman  is  at  pres- 
ent  Mr.   Tarkington's   chief   interest. 

"I  have  seen  a  complete  change  in 
American  women  in  my  life."  he  ex- 
plained. "When  I  went  to  college  the 
girls  looked  like  hourglasses  with 
shoes.  No  feet — just  shoes.  Now  they 
look  like  sacks  with  legs. 

"I  am  writing  a  series  of  articles 
about  the  new  woman  who  is  compet- 
ing in  the  business  and  professional 
world  with  men,  because  I  believe  she 
has  entirely  changed  life  in  this  coun- 
try. 

"I  can't  help  but  respect  women  who 
are  independent.  But  there  is  a  natural 
instinct  in  all  men  that  makes  them 
want  to  be  depended  upon.  A  man 
can't  have  the  same  feeling  toward  a 
woman  who  is  standing  on  her  own  feet, 
as  he  had  to  one  who. was  standing  on 
his. 

"But  we  can't  stop  the  new  woman. 
She  is  here  to  say.  In  fact  we  men 
have  no  logical  arguments  to  advance 
against  her.  It's  just  our  natural  in- 
stinct that  protests.  It  is  true  that  men 
are  more  offhand  with  her.  But  this 
cannot  be  helped,  since  she  is  more 
offhand  with  men. 

"I  do  not  feel  that  men  have  lost  re- 
spect for  her,  but  it  is  a  different  kind 
of  respect,  that  we  feel.  It  is  the  kind 
of  respect,  that  one  man  feels  for  an- 
other." 


COvTNGTON.    K7„    TIME3-BTAB 
MARCH  29,  1929  „  A 

Blind  M^jfTearns  to  SkiV 

Captain..  Gerald  Lowyy.  the  bljpd 
"lyttFinp"  "-'^""•hn'*  r°^entily-t*^°i 
sfalrfe'to  his  list  of  accomplishments. 
Whle  ,fln  a  vacation  in  Switzerland 
this^wmter  he  took  up  the  sport,  and 
apparently  keenly  enjoys  it.  Captain 
Lowry  is  noted  for  his  activity  in 
almost  every  kind  of  sport. 


ft.LSA.  OK..  TntBUNEI 
MARCH  29,  1929      ^ 

Rejected  by  Two  He  Says 

Are  Daughters,  Aged  Man 

rsk*  Tagged,  Shipped  Away 
1  i — 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern. 

Thus  was  intrusted  to  the  mercy  of  the  public  the  care  of  an  aged 
man,  put  on  a  train  at  New  Orleans  by  a  woman  he  says  is  his  daughter, 
told  to  come  to  Tulsa  to  the  home  of  another  daughter,  and  "not  io 
come  back." 


The  letter  addressed  as  above  and 
asking  the"  public  to  be  "kind  to 
the  old  gentlPmaVi  who  is  feeble  and 
partly  blind."  was  in  the  pocket  of: 
Petef^W^HWneJE  aged  86,  when  he 
was  found^lr^the  Frisco  station 
In  1 1  .JiiHrffrri.  by  Mrs.  Minnie  B.I 
Cairn,  executive  secretary  of  the! 
Traveler's  Aid  society. 

And  then  Mrs.  Cairn  remembered 
him.  It  was  the  middle  of  Febru- 
ary that  she  had  received  a  tele- 
gram from  New  Orleans,  sent  by  a< 
woman,  asking  that  someone  meet 
"the  old  gentleman"  who  was  en 
route  to  the  home  of  a  daughter 
here. 

SENT    BACK    ONCE 

Kinney  arrived  and  was  met  by 
Mrs.  Cairn.  She  got  in  touch  with 
the  home  of  the  supposed  daugh- 
ter. She  was  not  at  home.  Her  hus- 
band denied  she  was  expecting  her 
father  and  denied  Kinney  was  her 
father.  He  told  Mrs.  Cairn  that  he; 
would  give  her  the  money  to  send: 
tb  =  old  man  back  south. 

Mis.    Cairn    refused    to    take    it. 


Without  even  seeing  Mr.  Kinnsy, 
the  Tulsa  man  bought  a  ticket  to 
New  Orleans  and  without  ceremony 
Kinney  was  sent  back  to  that  city. 

But  he  wasn't  wanted  there, 
either  because  when  the  woman 
who,  Kinney  said,  was  his  "baby 
daughter"  here  was  told  of  the! 
matter  she,  too  denied  that  Peter 
W.   Kinney   was  her  father. 

Thus  it  was  with  pity  that  Mrs. 
Cairn  again  found  the  unwanted 
father  shunted  back  here  the  other 
day. 

He  had  been  here  since  Saturday, 
he  said.  He  had  had  six  dollars 
when  he  arrived.  Wednesday  he 
had  $1.50  left.  His  shoes  were  of  a! 
cloth  texture.  He  had  no  necktie. 
Not  even  an  extra  handkerchief.  No ! 
baggage.    And  only  one  eye. 

In  his  pocket  was  the  letter,  un- 
signed, addressed  "To  Whow  It  May 
Concern." 

Again  Mrs.  Cairn  called  the  wom- 
an who  Kinney  pitifully  insists  is 
his  "baby."  Again  she  denied  the  re- 
lationship. 


"Boston,    lAaas-.G-lo^-e.. 

BLIND  MAN,  MOVIE  FAN, 
"SEES"  ALL  GOOD  FILMS 

Studies    Plot    Beforehand    and    Follows    It    in 

Terms    of    Music  —  Vernon    Howard    of 

Providence  Also  Expert  Rug  Maker 

ALTHOUGH  he  Is  totally  blind,! 
Vernon  G.  Howard  of  Provi- 
dence, R  I,  is  a  movie  fan.  He 
goes  to  all  the  big  motion-picture 
shows,  and  he  enjoys  them  every  bit 
as  much  as  the  spectator  who  sees 
everything  that  takes  place  on  the 
screen. 

Mr  Howard  explained,  the  other 
day,  how  he  is  able  to  do  it.  Before, 
he  "sees"  a  picture  he  makes  himself! 
familiar  with  the  story  that  it  tells.; 
He  is  a  student  of  music — he  has 
made  it  one  of  his  hobbies  since  he; 
became  blind— and  the  music  gives 
him  clews  to  the  development  of 
the  plot. 

"Most  good  movies  nowadays,"  Mr 
Howard  says,  "have  excellent  scores 
these  days,  and  the  orchestra  or 
organ  tells  me  just  what  is  happen- 
ing.   Sound  pictures,  too,  are  making 


it  easier." 

Blind  Only  Three  Tears 

Blind  only  three  years,  Mr  Howard 
has  already  overcome  dozens  of  the 
handicaps  that  face  a  sightless  per- 
son. His  job  is  one  that  ordinarily 
calls  for  keen  eyes.  His  hobbies  are 
those  of  the  person  with  normal 
vision. 

You'll  find  Mr  Howard  in  a  room  at 
227  Benefit  st  during  the  working 
hours  of  the  day.  As  you  enter  the 
clatter  of  a  hand  loom  will  cease  and 
a  young  man  who  looks  straight  at 
you  will  ..extend  a  cordial  greeting. 

Mr  Howard  is  one  of  the  very  few 
blind  weavers  and  expert  rug  makers. 
He  works  with  a  radio  set  to  keep  him 
company.  It  hums  from  8  o'clock  in1 
the  morning  until  he  closes  his  plant 
at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening.  . 

Howard  will  tell  you  that  there  Is 
such  a  thing  as  soul  sunshine  and  that 
the  radio  produces  it  for  those  who 
live  in  total  darkness. 

Change   Came  at  Age  of  20 

Three  years  ago  this  young  man  lost 

his  sight.      Ke  had  spent  three  years 

at  the  printer's  trade,  but  at  the  age 

of   20  "he   found    that   he    would    have 


to  take  up  another  occupation. 

At  the  school  of  occupational  ther- 
apy in  the  Rhode  Island  Hospital,  Mrs 
Elizabeth  Dyer,  director  of  the  school, 
found  a  loom  and  Howard  began  to 
master  its  seprets.  In  less  than  four 
months  he  had  become  so  efficient  in 
the  making  of  stair  runners,  bath  mats 
and  bedroom  rugs  that  he  went  into 
business  for  himself. 

Today   he   is  ,  a  full-fledged    business 
man  and  is  making  good.    He  is  doing 
so  well   that  he  plans  to  expand  bis. 
business  and  employ  helpers. 

"Courage,  industry  and  the  kindness 
of  friends"  form  the  trinity  of  this 
blind   man's   success. 

"It  was  a  tough  blow  when  the  doc 
tors  informed  me  that  I  never  would 
regain  my  sight,"  said  Howard.  "But 
I  realized  that  It  wouldn't  do  to  sit 
down  and  nurse  a  grouch  against  the 
world.  I  had  just  turned  20.  I  had 
good  health,  so  there  was  but  one 
thing  to  do,  and  that  was  to  get  busy 
and  acquire  a  trade  that  would  make! 
me  independent.     I   figured   that   rug- 
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VERNON     G.     HOWABD> 

weaving  would  be  a  good  occupation, 
because  there  are  few  doing  that  work 
on  hand  looms. 

Opened  His   Own  Shop 

"When  I  had  become  capable  of 
turning  out  good  work  I  decided  to, 
open  a  shop.  I  had  no  money  but  the 
Rhode  Island  Association  for  the  Blind 
loaned  me  money  to  purchase  a  loom 
and  to  buy  materials.  The  association 
also  helped  me  reach  owners  of  Sum- 
mer cottages.  I  managed  to  get  my 
first  orders. 

"These  orders  brought  others,  so  I 
was  kept  fairly  busy.  Finally  I  dis- 
covered that  I  needed  more  room,  so 
six  months  ago  I  moved  into  my  pres- 
ent quarters.  Then  I  purchased  a 
second  loom  in  order  to  turn  out  larger 
rugs.  Everything  is  going  along 
smoothly  and  I  hope  that  in  another 
two  years  I  shall  be  able  to  keep  two 
other  workers  busy. 

"My  world  is  one  of  darkness  and 
yet  the  sunshine  of  happiness  perco- 
lates continually  through  it.  •  I  "have 
developed  what  the  psychologists  term 
the  correct  mental  attitude,  and,  as 
a  result,   I  enjoy  life. 

Concentration  Demanded 

"Operating  a  hand  loom,  is  not  easy 
because  one  must  use  his  feet  and 
hands.  This  means  that  one  must  co- 
ordinate the  hands,  feet  and  mind  and 
that  is  not  easy  but  by  concentration  I 
managed  to  accomplish  the  task. 

"In  the  weaving  of  nice  rugs  it  is 
some  times  necessary  to  use  six  or 
eight  colors,  which  means  that  the 
shuttles  holding  the  different  colors 
must  be  marked.  By  marking  the 
shuttles  I  am  able  to  pick  the  black 
yarn,  the  white,  the  orange  or  any 
color  that  is  included  in  the  particular 
job  I  am  doing. 

"I  can  do  everything  except  thread- 
ing the  loom  and  that  job  requires  as- 
sistance. When  the  rug  is  finished 
there  is  a  bit  of  sewing  to  be  done  on 
the  fringes  and  that  work  is  also  done 
by  the  young  woman  who  helps  me  to 
thread  the  loom. 

"Recently  I  took  on  a  side  line, 
namely  that  of  weaving  linen  table 
runners.  As  a  rule  these  are  made  up 
in  colors  to  match  curtains  and  many 
are  fancy  in  design.  But  the  principle 
is  just  the  same  as  rug  making  so  it 
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was  easy  for  me  to  master  the  job." 

During  the  Summer  Howard  Is  mak- 
ing plans  to  go  to  Nantucket,  whero 
he  will  continue  his  work. 

The  last  three  years  have  been  busy 
ones  for  this  young  man.  With  hi» 
weaving  he  has  mastered  the  type- 
writer and  has  studied  music.  And  he 
keeps  up  with  the  latest  movies. 

"I  had  my  sight  until  three  year* 
ago,"  he  said,  "so  that  gives  me  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  man  who  has  been 
blind  since  infancy."— Ben  Boyden. 


'I.  Mi 

TALKIES  AND  AFFLICT 


rHEdeJb^s  loss  is  the  blind's  gain.lhjhgh 
Yiormal  peopIe^TBay^AJption 
wheThlr  ''^fcher  loss  or  gain  amo^ffis  to 
much. I  W«'r«er  to  the  development'  ff  the 
"talkiel"  ^Oae  blind  of  the  city  begin  to 
attend  them.  They  are  able  to  follow  the 
action  fairly  well  from  the  spoken  word. 
But  with  .the  development  of  the  "all 
talkies"  the  deaf  lose  the  one  entertain- 
ment which  they  can  enjoy  as  fuily  as  other 
people.  To  them,  watching  the  part 
"talkie"  pictures  is  like  trying  to  read  a 
story,  with  paragraphs  and  chapters  left 
out. 

The  "all  talkie,"  of  course,  is  even  less 
satisfying  to  them.  The  screen  has  not 
very  many  real  actors.  Their  pantomime  is 
wholly  inadequate  without  the  support  ol 
written  titles  or  speech.  To  those  who  can't 
hear  the  sounds  parts  the  new  "all  talkie" 
is  an  interesting  or  merely  irritating  puzzle. 

We  suppose  that  as  the  talking  pictures 
are  perfected  and  popularized,  the  old  si- 
lent films  will  disappear.  Probably  nothing 
can  be  done  about  it.  But  it  is  a  real 
entertainment  loss  to  the  deaf  and  the 
very  hard-of-hearing,  which  means  to 
about  one  of  every  70  persons. 
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CONCERNING  BLINDNESS. 
Mr;  Tarkington  Would  not  wish 
himself  to  be  taken  too  seriously  in 
what  he  says  concerning  the  "  term 
of  cecity,"  as  Matthew  Arnold 
would  have  called  it,  which  he  has 
had  to  endure  after  his  long  "  term 
of  light."  If  he  did  not  count  on 
another  term  of  light,  extending 
through  the  rest  of  his  life;  if  to 
him  as  to  Milton  in  his  blindness 
no  more  the  seasons  would  re- 
turn or 

Day  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even 
or  morn, 

Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom  or  Sum- 
mer's rose, 

Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face 
divine, 

even  his  sense  of  humor  coukkhtuH 

ijy  save  him  from  distress,  though 
consciousness  of  the  affection  and 
sympathy  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  his  readers  would  make  darkness 
as  the  light  for  him.  Yet  it  has  been 
commonly  observed  that  the  sight- 
less  often   face   the   invisible   world 


about  them  with  happy  faces.  The 
blind  who  have  found  their  way  to 
independence  through  the  develop- 
ment of  the  other  senses  almost 
without  exception  take  a  cheerful 
view  of  life. 

As  Mr,  Tarkington  suggests,  it 
is  the  sense  of  dependence  upon 
others  that  brings  unhappiness  into 
their  lives.  The  help  which  is  the 
greatest  blessing  to  them  is  that 
which  enables  them  to  make  their 
;Own  economic  way  in  the  world. 
"  Light  through  work  "  is  the  motto 
under  which  the  New  York  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  carries  forward 
its  varied  activities.  These  include 
play  along  with  the  work,  as  every 
inormal  life  does.  And  it  is  also  the 
practice  of  every  organization  inter- 
ested in  the  blind  to  make  them  able 
to  overcome  the  handicap  of  living 
in  a  world  darker  than  the  darkest 
night.  Every  one  knows  how  Helen 
Keller  has  triumphed  over  a  double 
handicap,  or  more  than  that,  since 
loss  of  two  senses  deprives  each  not 
only  of  its  own  sensations  but  also 
of  the  help  of  the  other. 

To  have  one's  eyes  closed  by 
blindness  against  ugliness  which 
one  does  not  wish  to  see  may  seem 
something  of  a  blessing  in  disguise, 
but  it  involves  a  loss  for  which  _there 
can  be  no  full  compensation — espe- 
cially at  this  season  when  color 
comes  back  upon  the  earth  to  end 
the  Winter's  discontent.  One  can 
after  all  shut  one's  own  eyes  against 
distraction  and  let  one's  soul  see  if 
the  physical  eyes  are  offended,  and 
yet  have  prospect  too  on  opening 
them  of  possessing  the  universe 
about  one  in  all  its  visible  glory, 
from  the  Easter  flowers  to  the  stars. 
No  doubt  when  Mr.  Tarkington 
comes  back  to  his  "  term  of  light " 
again  he  will  be  the  most  sympa- 
thetic friend  that  the  permanently 
blind  can  have,  especially  those  who 
need  friends  in  their  darkness  to 
lead  them  toward  the  light  that 
comes  through  independence. 
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Accident  Offered  New  Slant  on: 
M&  Says  Speaker 

"AjV«5ci^pt  such  as  I  had  is  not  a ; 
haadicajp,  i4jbst  shakes  you  up  and 
gives  y|u  sf  new  slant  on  tilings. 
When  aft  is  said  and  done  you  wind 
up  about  where  you  were  before." 

Walter  Darling,  safety  engineer,' 
of  Norwood,  O.,  who  lost  the  sight 
of  both  eyes  in  an  accident  six  years 
ago,  made  this  observation  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Covington  Rotary  Club 
Tuesday  afternoon  during  a  short 
address. 

When  the  accident  occurred  Dar- 
ling said  he  was  ready  to  accept  a 
more  important  position  in  the  or- 
ganization with  which  he  was  con- 
nected. He  was  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried, he  had  made'  money  and  was 
happy  in  the  fact  that  both  his  par- 
ents were  alive  and  in  good  health. 
He  had  served  a  term  in  the  army 
■during  the  war  and  had  come  out 
itnhurt. 

Engagement  Broken 
Since  the  accident  happened  his 
engagement  to  be  married  has  been 
broken  off,  he  naturally  lost  his; 
position  and  his  father  and  mother 
have  died.  A  less  determined  man 
would  have  given  up  after  this  series 
of  misfortunes,  but  not  Darling. 
■  "Rou  go  thru  a  readjustment 
period  for  about  three  years,'  he 
said.  "During  this  time  things 
look  pretty  black  to  you.  But  every- 
thing comes  around  all  right.  You 
learn  to  see  things  without  eyes." 

In  referring  to  his  broken  engage- 
ment he  said:  "I  guess  she  was  a 
bargain  hunter  like  a  great  many 
others.  I  must  admit  that  I  was  not 
as  good  a  prospect  after  the  acci- 
dent as  I  was  before." 

Rotarians  Invited 
Carl  Wachs,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Industrial  Club,  announced  that 
the  Kiwanis  Club  had  extended  an 
invitation  to  the  Rotary  Club  mem- 
bers to  attend  their  luncheon  Thurs- 
day and  hear  Bishop  Px-ancis  W. 
Howard,  of  the  Covington  Catholic 
Diocese,  speak  on  the  concordat  be- 
tween the  Italian  government  and 
Pope  Pius  XI. 

Details  regarding  the  proposed 
trip  to  Ashland,  Ky.,  April  15  and 
16,  when  the  annual  18th  District 
Rotary  Convention  will  be  held, 
were  given  members  by  Walter 
Hunter,  Dr.  Paul  Kerkow  and  Harry 
Penny,  chairmen  of  the  different 
committees. 

Visitors  at  the  luncheon  were 
Daniel  Ziegler.  W.  J.  Thomasson, 
Newport,  and  L.  W.  Robinsoii„-Gin- 
cinnatl.  ^\ 
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Contract  for  Man's  Care 
Is  Asked  of  2 'Daughters'! 


One    Here    Refuses 
Sign  Agreement 


to 


fa|iently  waiting,"  was  the  way; 
%/llihie  B.  Cairns,  executive 
secreiiry^.of  the  Traveler's  Aid  so-! 
ciety.TtodaV  characterized  the  situa-, 
tion  of  Peter  W.  Kinney,  86-year-old 
man  sent  here  nearly  two  weeks  ago 
by  a  woman  in  New  Orleans  he  says 
is  his  daughter,  to  the  care  of  an- 
other here  who  refuses  to  admit  the 

relationship. 

And  while  he  is  pationtly  waiting, 
officials  of  the  society  both  here  and 
at  New  Orleans  today  continued 
their  efforts  to  secure  from  both 
women ,<aJ>wrrUen  agreement  to  pay 
half  of  the  expenses  of  the  aged 
man,  blind  md  frail.  The  Tulsa 
wonmftiMMfifltding  to  Mrs.  Cairns. 
has  offep*Tt<r"Pay  half  of  the  nec- 
essary Jiving  expenses  for  the  man 
who  calls  her  "his  baby  daughter" 
but  refused  to  sign  any  written  con- 
tract. 

Each  has  been  asked  for  a  written 
contract,  however. 

He  seems  a  proud  old  gentleman 
from  the  old  south  and  graciously 
refused  the  offer  recently  of  a  cloth- 
ing store,  here  to  give  him  an  over- 
coat to  replace  one  stolen  at  the 
Frisco  station. 

"It's  warming  up  now  and  I  won't 
need  it."  was  his  excuse.  He  admitt- 
ed he  might  accept  it  later  if  neces- 
sary, though. 

He  is  being  cared  for  by  the  Trav- 
eler's Aid  officials  pending  possible 
agreement  between  the  two  women 
concerned.  J 
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Blind  Boone  Wesley. 

id  .Boone  Wesley,  nephew  o. 
famous  Blind  Boone,  will  ap- 
)3ar  here  in  person  in  a  concert 
featuring  a  number  of  instru- 
nental  and  vocal  selections. 
Blind  Boone  Wesley  has  been  an 
understudy  of  Blind  Boone  and 
received  training  from  him  a  num- 
ber of  years.  He  is  said  to  be  as 
good   as  his  well  known  trainer. 

He  will  play  among  his  instru- 
mental selections,  Boone's  "Gal- 
veston Storm",  and  will  sing  a 
number  of  negro  spirituals.       iri  ir 


BHnd   Entert 
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Wednesday  evening,  April  17th 
th&^WorW  Friendship  girls  of  Holy 
rir.it  v  Lutheran  church  will  spen- 
ni  entertainment  in  the  commu- 
nity rocX,  a  talented  group*  of  blind 
mill  arid  women  to  be  on  the  prc- 
gfam.  ''"^These  entertainers  are  all 
graduates  of  Macalester  college  and 
the  McPhail  school  of  Music,  Minne- 
apolis. There  will  be  vocal  and  in- 
strumental music,  interspersed  with 
readings,  both  secular  and  sacred 
selections  being  rendered.  Tickets 
are  thirty-five  cents.  The  group  has 
been  heard  in  other  churches  in  the 
/city,  and  have  been  much  enjoyed. 
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Helping  The  Blind 

BLIND  men  and  women,  accredited  by  the  Toledo 
Society  for  the  Blind,  can  now  travel  with  a  guide 
for  one  fare.  Railroads  in  the  territory  roughly 
bounded  by  Chicago,  New  York,  Baltimore  and  St. 
Louis  have  granted  that  concession  after  a  long  cam- 
paign conducted  by  Senator  Schall  of  Minnesota,  him- 
self blind. 

This  privilege,  which  seems  belated  in  coming,  will 


be  a  great  saving  to  many  Toledoans  whose  lack  of 
sight  has  compelled  them  in  traveling  on  railroads  to 
employ  a  guide  at  the  expeu.se  of  an  extra  fare. 

Miss  Helen  Lapp  of  Toledo,  teacher  of  the  blind 
and  herself  sightless,  travels  over  nine  northwestern 
counties,  instructing  the  blind  in  the  Braille  system 
and  in  such  simple  arts  and  trades  as  hands,  guided 
only  by  feel,  may  engage  in.  She  has  always  traveled 
with  a  guide  whose  carfare  has  amounted  to  consid- 
erable.   This  expense  will  now  be  saved. 

All  normal  persons  fear  the  loss  of  sight.  Blind- 
ness is  one  of  the  most  appalling  afflictions  that  can 
befall  the  human. 
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f       FINGERS  'SEE'  COUNTERFEIT 


DOROTHY   BEOR 


False  Dime  That  Fools  Eye  Found 
By  Touch  of  Sightless  Pupil 


EVERY  pupil  in  the  Braille  class  of 
Miss  Frances  K.  Zimpelnman-ai 
Sands  School,  where  sigto^saving' 
classes  and  classes  for  tirffe  blind  arr 
conducted,  has  i — i — [af^.JjQ  nitf"^!! 
coins  thru  a  highly  flevelope^Rnse 
of  touch. 

But  few  pupils,  jmd  none  of  the 
first  graders,  have  the  sensitive 
fingers  of  Dorothy1  Beor,  who  lives 
at  510  Findlay-st. 

Whenever  there  is  a  quantity  of 
small  change  to,, be  counted  quickly 
Miss  Zimpelmann  says:  "Here, 
Dorothy,  please  sort  this  out." 

In  almost  no  time  at  all  the  first- 
grade  pupil,  whose  "eyes"  are  In 
her  fingertips,  has  the  coins  as- 
sorted into  neat  piles  of  pennies, 
.nickels,  dimes,  quarters,  half-dollars 
(and  dollars. 

Pennies  are  confused  with  dimes 
by  some  sightless  pupils.  But  Doro- 
ithy  nevere  mistakes.  She  can  dis- 
tinguish between  coins  of  different 
denominations  the  instant  her  sen- 
sitive fingers  touch  them. 


All  this  her  teacher  and  her  class- 
mates are  accustomed  to.  But  the 
other  day  something  happened  that 
showed  Dorothy's  finger  sense  to  be 
keener  than  many  person's  eye  per- 
ception. 

Dorothy  held  up  a  dime  she  had 
touched  in  counting  coins. 

"It's  a  dime,"  she  said,  "but  there's 
something  wrong  with  it.  It  isn't 
like  other  dimes.    It  feels  different." 

It  was  different.  It  was  a  coun- 
terfeit dime.  How  it  came  to  be 
with  the  other  money  nobody  knew, 
not  even  the  teacher.  And  no  one 
would  have  noticed  it,  Miss  Zimpel- 
mann said,  because  its  workmanship 
was  equal  to  that  of  true  coins. 

Only  the  fingers  of  sightless  Doro- 
thy Beors  could  tell  the  difference 
between  the  touch  of  base  metal  and 
the  touch  of  true  coin  silver. 

Perhaps  some  day  Dorothy  will  be 
useful  in  a  bank  or  in  a  mint,  where 
her  fingers  will  distinguish  counter- 
feit coins  that  fool  the  eye. 


The  blind  Milton  wrote  deathless  verse,  depending 
on  faithful,  devoted  daughters  for  assistance  in 
transcribing  his  thoughts  to  the  printed  page.  Homer 
was  blind. 

Emerson,  ever  impressed  with  the  joy  of  living  cast 
occasional  reference  to  the  dread  that  would  be  his 
in  failure  of  those  eyes  that  took  cognizance  of  na- 
ture's many  beauties  and  impressed  what  he  saw  on 
a  receptive  heart. 

Society  owes  much  to  the  blind.  And  this  graceful 
gesture  of  the  railroads  strikes  a  responsive  chord  in 
all  to  whom  fortune  has  been  kind  in  this  regard 
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Help  for  the  Blind 

Norfolk,  Va. 

AVERY  beautiful  and  important 
work  is  carried  on  by  the  Jun- 
ior League  of  Norfolk.  It  is  the 
support  of  a  shop  In  which  blinri  men. 
and  women  are  given  work  and 
taught  useful  occupations. 

The  men  are  provided  work  six  days 
a  week,  the  women  two.  The  young 
women  members  of  the  league  call 
at  the  homes  of  the  blind  women  on. 
their  days,  and  drive  them  to  the 
shop;  then  at  the  close  of  the  day 
take  them  back. 

The  men  work  at  broom  making, 
chair  caning,  the  making  and  re- 
pairing of  mattresses  and  certain 
other  articles  of  furniture.  The 
women  do  sewing. 

The  entire  expense  of  carrying  on 
the  shop  is  borne  by  the  league,  with- 
out aid  from  city  or  State,  and  vari- 
ous means  are  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  money  re- 
quired. The  latest  effort  was  the  pub- 
lishing for  one  day  of  one  of  tne  dailv 
newspapers  here  (the  Ledger-Dis- 
patch). By  arrangement  with  the 
publishers,  the  young  women  so- 
licited advertisements,  acted  as  re- 
porters, provided  special  features, 
wrote  articles  and  editorials,  and 
Anally  took  the  place  of  the  news- 
boys in  selling  the  papers  on  the 
streets,  while  the  boys  were  given  a 
holiday  with  pay,  treated  to  a  mati- 
nee, and  entertained  later  at  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
The  proceeds  of  the  paper  for  the 
day  went  into  the  treasury  of  the 
league  to  help  in  the  carrying  on  of 
its  work. 

This  league  is  one  of  102  such 
leagues  in  39  states,  affiliated  in  a 
national  organization,  the  total  mem- 
bership being  approximately  11,000. 
Each  league  is  required  to  carry  on 
some  philanthropic  work  in  Its  own 
city. 
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Braille  Book  Presented  Home 

By  Lioness  Club  of  Village 


The 'Lioness  Club  of  Queens  Village 
has  purchased  and  presented,  in 
Braille,  the  "Dove's  Nest,"  by  Mans- 
field, to  the  Queensborough  Home  for 
ithe  Blind  in  Richmond  Hill.  Seven- 
teen other  copies  were  distributed  to 
various  libaries  throughout  tbe  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Tbe  funds  for  this  were  obtained 
by  numerous  card  parties  held  by  the 
Lioness  Club  and  they  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  all  those 
who  attended  the  card  parties  as  it 
was  their  co-operation  which  helped 
to  make  this  purchase  possible. 
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Humanitarian  Firm  is 

Aiding  Near-Blind  Girl 


A  valued  employee  of  the  Jack- 
son branch  of  the  Standard  Oil 
company,  Miss  Minnie  Bell  White, 
is  enroute  to  Boston  today  to  seek 
relief  from  a  tumor  of  the  brain 
which  has  affected  her  eyesight. 

Through  the  generosity  of  friends, 
of.  Standard  Oil  employees  and 
others  interested  in  the  plight  of 
the  plucky  girl  of  24  years  who  re- 
mained at  her  work  until  she  was 
practically  unable  to  discern  ob 
jects,  Miss  White  will  be  treated 
by  Dr.  Harvey  Cushing,  of  Boston, 
renowned  brain  specialist. 

The  latter  part  of  last  week,  Miss 
White  complained  of  her  eyes,  that 
she  could  hardly  see.  Coming  back 
to  work  Monday  .however,  she  con- 
tinued at  her  work.  Gradually  her 
condition  became  worse  and  at  the 
advice   of   Jackson   physicians   who; 


pronounced  her  to  be  suffering 
from  "a  cystic  growth  in  the  region 
of  the  fourth  ventricle,"  Miss  White 
made  plans  to  consult  a  specialist. 

Employees  of  the  company,  hear- 
ing of  her  trouble,  together  with  her 
friends  and  acquaintances,  raised 
enough  money  to  send  her  to  Boston 
apd  yesterday  afternoon,  the  plucky 
girl,  in  company  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
jack  Weathersby,  employees  of  the 
company  and  her  cousins,  boarded 
a  northbound  train  for  her  desti- 
nation. 

|R.  B.  Dodson,  district  manager  of 
the  company,  who  has  taken  a  great 
deal-  of  interest  in  the  case,  stated 
last  night  that  a  sp*»ial  pension 
and  relief  plan  would  help  take  care 
of  the  young  lady's  expenses. 

Miss  White  is  a  resident  of  Hazle- 
hurst  and  has  been  employed  by 
the  Standard  Oil  company  for  the 
past  year.  J 
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SAYS  HANDWRITING  INDEXES 
TYPES  OF  DEFECTS  IN  EYES 

NEW  YOKK  (A.  P.)— Handwriting 
is  an  index  to  the  nature  of  eyesight 
defects,  says  Prof  Frederick  A.  Woll 
of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
in  a  report  to  the  eyesight  conserva- 
tion council  of  America. 

"The  human  eye  is  like  a  camera," 
he  says.  "The  eye  of  the  near-sighted 
person  is  adjusted  for  close-ups;  that 
of  the  farsighted  for  long  distance 
views.  Compared  with  handwriting  of 
the  person  of  normal  vision,  that  of 
the  nearsighted  person  does  not  realize 
that  his  writing  is  small,  for  he  sees 
it  enlarged. 

"This  tendency  to  large  or  small 
handwriting  may  become  almost  a 
national  character.  In  European  coun- 
tries where  there  is  a  high  degree  of| 
nearsightedness,  the  average  hand- 
writing is  almost  as  small  and  regular 
as  a  printed  page.  In  certain  parts  of 
the  United  States,  where  the  greatest 
number  of  people  suffer  from  farsight- 
edness, .the  averaje  handwriting  isl 
larger  than  normal." 
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TREASURER  BRUM 
A  FRIEND  OF  BLINO 


i 


rkl  Office  Force  Overtime 
th  Turn  Out  Pension 
Drafts. 


Evidently  State  Treasurer  Larry 
Brunk  believes  in  administering 
government  in  the  interest  of  the 
weak  and  unfortunate. 

On  account  of  retarded  legisla- 
tion, the  state's  unfortunate  Mind 
were  required  to  wait  overtime  for 
their  usual  quarterly  pension. 

Saturday  morning  at  ten-thirty 
when  the  thirty-one  hundred  state 
auditor's  warrants  were  brought 
to  the  state  treasurer's  office  for 
state  treasurer  drafts,  practically 
the  entire  force  in  the  office  went 
into  action  with  the  result  that  six 
hours  later  their  drafts  had  been 
delivered  to  the  state  auditor  for 
distribution  to  these  unfortunate 
people.  jjr 


BOSTON    POST, 
APRIL    23,    1929 


"To  the  Editor  of  the  Post: 

"Sir— How  much  does  the  Bible 
weigh,  printed  on  the  Braille  system 
for  use  of  blind  readers?" 

It  used  to  be  26  pounds.  But  a  new 
system  of  printing  on  both  sides  of  the 
sheets  has  reduced  it  to  16  pounds. 


I  APRIL  26,  1929       t  ,_  M2 

0lind  Man  President 
Of  Ckamber  at  Edmond 

Tv4lfariu/#  believed  to   be  the  jfcst  time   in   the   history  of   the 
r^ttie.  1/ probably  the  nation,  ,  a  blind  man  was  elected  presi- 
dent 'of  thXfchamber  of  commerce   o£ 
a  ma.ilr  sizfci  city   Tuesday  night  at 
Edmonfl.        I  \ 

Philip  CVplack,  tor  ten  years 
the    president    o£    the    Oklahoma 
State    Association    of    Blind,    was 
elected    to    head    Edmond's    civic 
sroup    by    unanimous   vote    at   the 
annual  election  in  the  city  hall.    Be- 
sides   heading    the    state    association       ! 
Slack  also  holds  the  chief  executive's 
position  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Comnns 
sion    for    Adult    Blind,    which    office    h 
has  held  since   1925. 
v      Others  named  to  lead  the  Edmond 
chamber  are  H.  L.   Griffin,  first  vice 
president:     William    Shelden,    second 
vice-president;    Elmer   Griffin,   treas- 
urer, and  C.  F.  Kirkland,  secretary 

Besides  his  record  as  a  promi- 
nent    civic     leader,     Edmond's 
blind     man     has     established      ,.- 
what    is    considered    one    of       / 
the    best    and    oldest    book 
stores    in    the    state.     The      j 
book  company  which  bears      / 
his  name  was  established       M 


Phillip   C.  Slack 


23  years  ago  soon  after 
Slack     moved    to    Ed 
mond     with     "very 
little    money    and    a 
suit  case." 

He    is    a    gradu- 

Wis!fhighsehooerfore  blind  and  the  College  for  Blind  at  Vinton low*. 
He  is  a  member   of  the  Edmond  Kiwanis   club   and  of  the  Quaker 

ChUrHe  will  be  the  principal  speaker  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Oklahoma  State  Association  of  Blind  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Seventh 
street  and  Robinson  avenue,  April  30  and  May  1. 


Y.  City  Herald  Tribune 

25  $23 

WKarTon~litate  $1,338,4SW 
The   estate   of   William   J.   Wharton, 
Brooklyn  real  estate  operator,  wp  ap- 
praised   yesterday    at    $1,338,493.    Mr. 
Wharton,   who   died   Oct otaer   1 .,    1928 
made  bequests  to  twenty-six  ^arltaWe 
institutions,   the   largest   being   to  the 
<5t    Vincent  de  Paul  Society  of  BrooK- 
fynlnd  the  Home  for  Blind    Crippled 
„nrt  Deformed  Children  at  Port  Jel-er 
son.  whiclTreceived  $457,875  each   rep- 
resenting equal  shares  in  the  residuary 
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ES  BLANTI 

NEGRO,  IS  SLAIN 

Was  Blind  Musician;  Rich- 

ar&7  HSnb?","  Colored, 

Ch£rfed  With  Murder 

James    fyMrTon.    v/ldei*   Y.tv 
"Strut,"  blind  Negro  guiuirr  player-en- 
tertalfletwassholypi^^llled  '  ■ 
icorner  ol  Willi  And   Patte: 
early  this  morning. 

Police      arrested      Richard      Minor, 
Negro,  24,  of  957  Valley  avenue,  c 
lng  him  with  murder.    The 
made  by  Lieut.  John  Haefey  and  Pa- 
trolmen Burton  and  Carter.     BlantOD 
lived  at  423  Poplar  street. 

Minor  declared  that  Blanton  shot 
himself  with  his  own  pistol  while  he 
and  the  blind  man  were  struggling 
for  possession  of  the  weapon.  He 
said  that  "Strut"  approached  him  on 
the  street  corner  and  "picked 
quarrel."  Minor's  right  hand  \ 
powder-burned.  Blanton  was  shot^ 
|the  back  and  died  almost  insta 


urn  on 
ted  a. 
d  wjp 
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tartly. 
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AID  FOR  BL1NDCHILD 

The  infant  daTrgflWP^BT^Hr.  and 
M/s.,f  Ralph  Barr,  which  had  been 
blind  almost  from  birth,  was 
broutht/horne  from  St.  Louis  yes- 
terd£y,pjvhere  it  was  taken  to  the 
Barges'  Children's  hospital  and  an 
operation  performed  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  cataract  growths.  The 
expenses  incident  to  the  operation 
and  hospitalization  were  made  up  by 
contributions  by  local  people,  the 
Red  Cross,  and  by  the  Monroe 
-County  court,  the  last  named  body 
appropriating-  $30  for  this  aid. 
The  child  is   17  months  old. 


JPUOES 

Charges    Property    Was    Not 

>ut  in  His  Name 

,t  his  wife  and  foster 
r  hafc  attempted  to  assume 
ip  oSfcroperty  jointly  owned 
self  Shd  George  Winn,  his 
son-in-law,  Lee  McKinney 
filed  suit  in  the  Kenton  Circuit 
Court  to  have  himself  and  Winn  ad- 
judged the  legal  owners  of  the 
property,  which  is  located  at  11  E. 
Ninth-st,   Covington. 

McKinney  states  he  and  Winn 
bought  the  property  in  August,  1919. 
The  initial  payment  of  $250  was 
paid  by  him  and  the  balance  by  him- 
self and  Winn  in  equal  installments. 
Just  prior  to  the  execution  of  the 
deed,  McKinney  states  that  he  be- 
came blind  and  the  transfer  was 
made  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Martha 
Hagerd  McKinney,  and  his  foster 
daughter,  Mrs.  Ethel  Winn.  The 
two  women  instead  of  having  th 
deed  placed  in  his  and  Winn's  naare, 
placed  It  in  their  own  namear  he 
alleges.  They  paid  no  part>Bt  the 
purchase  price  of  the  b/rne,  he 
states  further.  Martin  Brown  rep- 
resents the  plaintiff. 


>ty 


BOSTON  TRANSCRIPT,| 
MAY    4,    1929! 

"Blind"  Man  Greets 
Officer;  Is  Arrested 

\n  observant  police  officer  in  Cam- 1 
bridge  this  morning  noticed  a  remark- 1 
ably,  sure-footed  blind  man  moving  about 
with  his  tin  alms  cup  and  watched  him 
tor  a  while.  As  he  approached  the  men- 
dicant to  question  him,  the  blind  man 
called  out,   "Good  morning,  officer." 

That  was  a  little  too  much  for  the 
credulity  of  Patrolman  Timothy  Calla- 
han, so  he  took  the  blind  man,  tin  cup 
and'  all.  to  the  East  Cambridge  Court. 
There  Frank  Heron,  fifty-seven  years 
old,  of  35  Oak  street,  Boston,  pleaded 
guilty  to  a  chargeof  vagrancy,  and  his 
case  "was  continued  to  May  7  for  investi- 
gation. 

Heron  wore  a  card  containing  the 
word  "Blnid."' 
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TUESDAY,     MAY    7,     1929 


Burns  With  Zeal  To  Correct  Layf 


EYE    TESTS    FOB   DRIVERS 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 
.  In  all  the  discussion  about  making 
the  roads  safe,  I  have  not  heard  one 
very  obvious  thing  mentioned — ap- 
plicants for  drivers'  licenses  should  have 
their  eyes  examined  or  their  condition 
properly  certified.  After  any  accident 
every  driver  should  be  examined  as  to 
physical  fitness  to  drive. 

I  know  of  one  driver  whose  eyes  are, 
in  such  condition  that  he  is  looking  fori 
help  from  the  division  of  the  blind,  yet 
he  drives  a  car.  Another  driver  wasl 
overheard  saying  that  one  night  leaving 
Lynn  and  going  toward  Boston,  he  twice 
found  himself  back  in  Lynn.  He  said, 
"Guess  I  don't  see  as  well  as  most 
people  do  at  night." 

If  the  insurance  companies  could  and 
did  refuse  liability  insurance  to  those 
physically  unfit  to  drive  automobiles 
it  would  be  a  step  toward  lower  insur- 
ance rates. 

HAROLD   F.   FAULKNER. 

Winchester,  May  6. 


THE  BOSTON  HERALD 

THURSDAY,     MAY     9,    1929 

EXPLODING  TORPEDO 

MAY  COST  BOY  SIGHT 

Wakefield  Boy  Used  Hammer  with) 
Serious  Results 

Exploding  a  railroad  torpedo  with  a 
hammer  in  his  yard  last  evening  may 
cost  the  eyesight  of  six-year-old  Ernest 
Webb,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  T. 
Webb,  of  1  Laurel  street,  in  the  Green- 
wood upper  plains  section  of  Wakefield. 

The  boy  said  he  found  the  torpedo 
in  the  yard  and  after  placing  it  on  a 
rock  struck  it  with  a  hammer.  He  was 
badly  cut  in  the  face  by  the  explosion. 
He  was  given  first  aid  by  Dr.  F.  Morton  j 
Lee  and  then  was  taken  to  an  eye  spe-  I 
cialist. 


'"tSTtMFe  any  pension  present  wlio' 
vistafe  «#  address  the  council?"  ask- 
;d  Chairman  J-.es  Apple  last  night,; 
when  the  lower  board  of  the  city; 
council   was   in  session. 

There  was  one  person  present  who 
wished  to  address  the  council,  and 
he  rose  to  come  forward,  tupping  bis 
cane  against  the  chairs  and  feeling 
bis  way  carefully.        ■* 

tie  was  a  blind  man,  Mr.  Roller 
by  name,  known  to  many  residents 
at  Ashland  as  the  man  who  plays  the-' 
fiddle  on  tine  vacant  lot,  down  on 
Winchester,  between  Fifteenth  and 
Fourteenth. 

Mr.  Roller  faced  the  council  and 
spoke.  He  said  that  the  police  had 
ordered  him  to  stop  playing  his  fid* 
die  on  the  streets,  that  it  was  against, 
the  law. 
He  was  an  honest  man,  he  said. 
■  with  a  wife  and  family,  and  ho  had 
never  sought  charity  in  all  bis  life. 
He  wanted  to  earn  an  honest  living 
and.  he  wanted  to  know  what  tiro  city 
council  could  do  about  the  law  which 
prevented  him  from  playing  on  the 
streets.  > 

He  sat   down   and   Chairman  Apple 
aeked  for  discussion  on  the  mattes'. 
An    Honest   Man 

One  o£  the  oouncilmen  arose.  "I 
know  this  man,"  he  said,  and  went 
on  to  tell  that  the  'blind  man  was  a 
man  of  good  character,  an  honest 
fellow,  who  was  trying  to  earn  an 
honest  living  without  being  a  burden 
on  the  community.  "He's  a  taxpayer 
and  a  voter,"  he  said. 

Another  'councilman  took  up  thff 
Question.  Tt  was  suggested  that  the 
unfortunate  man  might  be  given 
some  aid  by  the  charities  organiza-' 
lion.  In  fact,  it  was  understood  that1 
he  had  been  offered  aid.  And  the 
county  could  be  called  upon  for  aid. 

Another  councilman  furthered  this 
point.  He  argued  that  since  the  hlinci 
man  was  already  earning  hii  living 
why  make  him  a  charity  charge 
W.hy  not  let  him  go  on  earning  an 
honest  living.  There  were  enough 
charity  patients  now.  Since  he  wa- 
self  supporting  and  not  a  burden  oj 
i  the  community,  '  why  disturb  oondl 
tions. 

Here  a  new  argument  jwas  I  &( 
vanced.  Why  stop  blind  men  fror 
playing  music  on  the  streets  whe 
radio  dealers,  phonograph  stores  an' 
others  advertised  their  wares  by  plai 
ing  their  apparatus   on  the  sirlewali 


These  musical  devices  caused  crown] 
to  congregate,  it  was  stated,  an 
blocked  traffic.  Still,  nothing  wa 
done  alboiut  it.  Why  discriminal 
against  a  poor'  .blind  man. 

Enforcing    The    Law 

Chief  Clark  explained  here  thi 
this  was  not  discrimination  agaim 
a  blind  man;  that  all  solicitors  an 
mendicants  had  been  ordered  fr-ol 
the  streets.  The  blind  man  in  an*; 
tion  was  classed  among  those  wh 
cam©  under  the  law  forbidding  solici 
ing  on  the  streets.  That  was  the  lav 
the  chief  said.  He  was  merely  can-; 
ing  it  out.  The  city  council  had  mad 
that   law,  he   mentioned. 

Another     member      advanced      thi 
thought  that  it  wasn't  a  bad  idea   d 
get   rid   of   the  TRANSIENT   !b>etfgari 
who  solicited  on  the  streets,  but  cas 
es  such-  as  this  poor  blind  man,  wor- 
thy  cases,  that   is,  should  he   except- 
ed   from    the    law.    Perhaips    the    law 
could   be   amended    to   keep   out   noa- 
Ashland   fiddlers   and   allow  the  local 
talent  to  go   on   fiddling. 

It  were  far  better,  someone  else 
said,  to  aliow  an  honest  and  upright 
blind  man  to  fiddle  on  the  streets 
than  to  allow  the  "canned  heat  club," 
which  has  its  headquarters  down  on 
the  river  "bank,  to  send  their  dele- 
gates uptown  to  panhandle  for  the 
day's  supply  of  'bay  num  and  portable 
■stoves. 

By  licensing  all  beggars  and  fid- 
dlers, someone  suggested,  a  discrim- 
ination might  be  set  up  which  would 
allow  the  chief  of  polif?  to  give  the 
undesirable  their  walking  papers  and 
allow  the  better  element  to  go  on 
making  their  living. 

A  sort  of  "fiddler's  permit,"  some- 
one  else  suggested. 

Doesn't  Seem    Right 

At  any  -rate,  a  man  had  a  right  to 
earn  his  living,  if  he  could,  and 
would,  and  it  didn't  seem  light  for 
the  police  to  order  him  from  the 
streets  simply  because  he  was  earn- 
ing an   honest  living. 

Chief  Clark  interposed  again,  say- 
ing that  he  wasn't  trying  to  kee.p 
any  one  from  making  an  honest  liv- 
ing, he  was  merely  enforcing  the  taw 
that  the  city  council  li3d  made. 

Upon  consulting  the  city  statutes 
this  morning  the  reporter  discovered 
that  there  is  a.  law  which  exempts 
blind  men,  who  are  citizens,  from  the 
beggars  and  mendicants  law.  A. Mini 
man  if  he  is  a  citizen,  'can  fidd/e1 
on    the   streets    without   moWstatiOTj'' 

At  least,  that  is  w-hat  the  law  saJifl. 
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Sound  for  Blind. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 

Having  read  Mrs.  V.  M.  Minghim's 
article  in  The  Times  today  about  her 
objection  to  the  talking  pictures,  I 
should  like'to  remind  her  of  the  less 
fortunate  than  she,  the  blind,  who 
have  never  in  their  lives  been  able  to 
see  a  picture,  but  now  have  been  hap- 


pily surprised  with  the  coming  of  the 
talking  pictures.  . 

The  deaf  are  at  least  fortunate  in 
seeing  the  beauty  of  the  stage  scen- 
ery and  the  actors,  and  besides  there 
are  sufficient  silent  pictures  for  them 

to  enjoy. 

THEODORE    SHONBERG. 
Brooklyn,  April  9,  1929. 


SaM  FraMci.sc.o,C3.T/.<PKa<Y\c  ne."C 
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Badge  to  Assist 
Blind  in  City's 
Traffic  Adopted 


ADOPTION     of    a    distin- 
guishing    badge,     T'hich, 
when  worn  by  a  blind  .  -rson 
or  otherwise  handicapped,  will 
entitle  the  wearer  to  assistance 
by     policemen     in     crossing 
streets,   was    announced    here 
yesterday    by    the    Northern 
Federation  of  Civic  Organiza- 
tions.   The  police  commission, 
according    to    the    announce- 
ment,   has    agreed    to    adopt 
such  a  badge  at  the  request 
of  the  federation.    This  badge, 
it  is  pointed  out,  also  will  be  a 
signal  to  motorists  to  yield  to 
the   wearer   in   traffic   of   the 
streets. 


THE  BOSTON  HERALD 

WEDNESDAY,    MAY    15,     1929 


SEEK  FARE  CONCESSION 
FOR  BLIND  PASSENGERS 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Biind  of  New  York  is  endeavoring  to 
procure  a  concession  from  the  New 
England  Passenger  Association,  whereby 
the  railroads  will  carry  a  blind  person 
with  a  guide  for  one  fare.  It  was  re- 
cently announced  by  this  organization 
that  a  communication  granting  the 
concession  was  received  from  three  pas- 
senger associations  representing  rail- 
roads in  the  territory  west  of  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Memphis  and  New  Orleans. 
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BiifitTriano  Tuner  \ 
/jSelected  by  State 
To  Give  Instruction 

ends  of  E.  W.  Kramer,  the  effi- 
cient blind  piano  tuner  living  at  Iff 
■  Fourteenth  avenue  south,  will  be  glad 
to  learn  that  he  has  been  selected 
by  the  state  department  of  education 
to  instruct  men  in  advanced  piano 
tuning  and  repairing.  The  state-  de- 
partment of  education  has  long  rec- 
ognised the  special  ability  of  blind 
tuners  and  Mr.  Kramer's  appoint- 
ment speaks  equally  well  for  his  re- 
pair work. 


FREDA  QUAEN  GIVES  10TH  ANNUAL 
AND  FINAL  MAY  PARTY  TO  250 


MAY    PARTY    GIVEN 


BY    FREDA    QUAIN,    BLIND    ROSLINDALE 
GIRD,  TO  FRIENDS 
Miss  Quain  is  sitting  in  chair  in  center  of  festivities  on  her  lawn 


It  is  evident  that  about  every  child 
in  the  Roslindale  and  West  Roxbury 
sections  is  acquainted  with  Freda 
Quain  and  knows  just  where  to  find 
her  home,  where  she  gave  her  10th 
annual  and  final  May  Party  to  more 
than  250  boys  and  girls,   yesterday. 

Freda,  who  has  been  deprived  of  her 
sight  and  an  invalid  during  the  past 
11  years,  held  the  seat  of  honor  all 
during  the  afternoon  beneath  the 
(colorfully  decorated  May  pole.  With  a 
,broad  smile,  she  greeted  each  and 
every  one  of  her  invited  guests,  who 
ranged  in  ages  from  a  year  old  to 
16   years. 

Although  the  program  was  full  of 
activities  with  races,  games,  May 
dances  and  various  other  contests, 
never  for  a  moment  was  she  left  with- 
out children  gathered  about  her  chair, 
who  kept  her  enthused  describing  the 
joy  and  entertainment  her  many 
friends  were  having  at  her  annual 
May   festival. 

When  these  May  festivals  first  start- 
ed 10  years  ago,  on  the  lawn  of  her 
home,  only  15  children  were  in  at- 
tendance, but  the  gathering  multiplied 
each  year,  with  the  result  that  yester- 
day's event  attracted  the  iargest 
throng,  of  the  10  years. 

Yesterday's1  party  started  with  a 
May  procession  around  the  grounds  of 
her  home,  with  Richard  W.  Adami,  5 
years  old,  of  22  Brahms  st,  Roslin- 
dale, as  king  of  the  May,  and  Dorothy 
Schneider,  5  years  old,  of  Liszt  st,  Ros- 
lindale, as  the  queen  of  the  May,  head- 
ing the  children. 


Many  were  attired  in  costumes,  and 
as  they  reached  the  maypole,  Freda 
greeted  them  and  was  much  interested 
in  the  described  costumes  and  their 
various  colors.  A  feature  of  the  pro- 
cession was  "Mutt"  Snyder,  an  Irish 
terrier,  who  is  a  daily  visitor  to  Freda. 
"Mutt"  was  decorated  for  the  occa- 
sion, with  varied  colored  head  adorn- 
ment. 

Following  the  procession  May  games 
wdre  enjoyed  by  the  children,  also 
races  of  all  sorts.  The  more  noise  made 
by  the  children,  the  more  Freda  en- 
joyed  her  day. 

Among  some  prize  winners  in  the 
races  were  Ralph  Benson,  Bernard 
Rarney,  Madeline  Kirnin,  Ann  Warton, 
Beatrice  Ammidown,  James  Martin, 
Betty  Ramey,  Phyllis  Reeves  and 
George  Adami,  air  of  Roslindale.  The 
feature  of  the  day's  contests  was  the 
hoop  contest  which  was  won  by  the 
boys  over  the  girls. 

Favors  were  distributed  among  the 
children.  Each  was  presented  with  a 
May  basket  and  refreshments  were 
served.  During  the  afternoon,  the 
children  were  assisted  by  many  of  the 
mothers  and  fathers.  Walter  Feeley 
and  John  Gallant,  of  Roslindale,  fur- 
nished entertainment  as  drummers  for 
the  day. 

With  the  closing  of  the  day's  pro- 
gram, and  final  of  the  noted  May 
festivals  given  by  Freda,  the  children 
gave  a  salute  to  the  flag  and,  amid 
cheers  of  the  boys  and  girls,  Freda  was 
assisted  to  her  home  where  her  chief 
enjoyment   is   listening   to    tie   radio. 


Kansas  City",  Ko.  Sfaf  I 
MAY  26,  1829. 


A  LOYAL  GROUP  AT  CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


From  left  to  right,  Dorothy  Craik, 
Dale  Craik  and  their  cousin,  Grace 
Mayfield.  Dorothy  and  Grace  have 
guided   Dale,    who   is   blind,   to    his 
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City  Employe,   64j""Tictim   of  Mys- 
jtdrious  Attack  on  Fourth-st 

EJwmfSi  Hewitt,  64,  negro,  city 
laBBrlr,  Vf  412  Wade-st,  is  in  Gen- 
eral Koswital  with  a  cut*  over  his 
right  «ye,*wie  result  of  afiftattack  by 
a  blind  clubber  Thursday  at  Fourth 
and  John  streets. 

Hewitt  said  the  assailant,  whom 
he  was  leading  across  the  intersec- 
tion, suddenly  attacked  him  and 
then  fled. 

Hospital  authorities  say  it  is  the 
second  such  case  they  have  on  rec- 
ord. 

Hewitt  said  he  took  pity  on  the' 
man  and  offered  his  assistance 
which  apparently  was  accepted.; 
Hewitt  was  felled,  when  he  reached 
the  sidewalk  with  the  blind  man. 


T?ed  o  KcjoBeac-U.Cal.^BTeere  • 
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i3lincl  Man  Fund  Now 
Stands  aT  $41.82; 
Only  $7.18  Needed 

Who   fs  going  to   be  one  of  the 

next    ei^ht    persons   to    walk    into 

r  i 

th  -  Daily  Breeze  office  anci  g£h- 
tribute  a  dollar  bill,  or  its  equiuv- 
alent,  towards  helping  Gordon 
Linz,  the  Redondo  Beach  blind 
man,  buy  his  hand  organ.  At 
present  the  total  stands  at  $41.82. 
It  is  hoped  the  quota  of  $50 
can  be  reached  by  Saturday. 

The  citizens  of  the  South  Bay 
district  have  responded  very 
nicely  towards  this  humanitarian 
cause.      Mrs.    A.    A.   Snider,    Her 


classes  daily.  All  three  will  be 
awarded  diplomas  in  a  few  days.  Dale 
has  the  distinction  of  winning  three 
E's  in  his  school  work-the  p&stjjgjir. 


mosa  Beach,  gave  a  dollar  this 
morning.  Another  party  giving 
the  same  amount  requested  their 
name  be  kept  secret.  Gordon 
himself  gave  another  dollar  this 
morning.  Let's  go,  folks,  only 
$7.18  needed  now. 

May  \^,\^S- 

6bert  Stilwell,  blind  son  of  | 
and  Mrs.  H.  G.  Stilwell.  J 
)who  lives  on  the  highway 
butside  Bhownsville,  and  stu- 
dent in  the  local  senior  high 
school,  has  been  awarded  first 
prize  on  his  essay  on  Stephen 
F.  Austin  in  a  competition 
conducted  by  the  City  Fed- 
ration  of  Women's  Clubs. 

Junior  high  school  students' 
wrote  essays  on  Sam  Houston 
in  the  same  competition  and 
first  prize  was  awarded  to 
Virginia    Henderson. 

In  the  senior  contest  on 
Austin  Kermit  Cromack  was 
awarded  second  prize  and 
Rachel  Barnes  third.  Second I 
and  third  prizes  in  the  Junior 
contest-  were  awarded  to  Reva 
Clark  and  Harriet  Clark,  re-' 
spectively 

In  the  senior  contest  the, 
prizes  were  $10,  $5  and  $2.50, 
The  junior  awords  were  $5  $2.50 
$2.50. 

The  competition  was  so  close 
that  after  the  local  com- 
mittee had  selected  the  best 
three  papers  in  eash  compe- 
tition they  were  unwilling  to 
select  first,  second  and  third 
winners  and  finally  submitted 
the  papers  selected  by  them  to 
a  group  of  English  instructors 
in  Houston. 

All  judging  was  done  by 
number  ,none  of  the  judges  in1 
Brownsville  or  in  Houston  hav- 
ing any  knowledge  of  the  writer 
of  the  papers  being  considered. 

The  committee  named  by  the 
fereration  to  judge  the  papers 
was   compossed    of   Mrs.   V.   L. 


Conrad,  federation  president. 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Holliday,  historian, 
and  P.  D.  Kennamer,  former 
county  superintenrent  of 
schools. 

The  committee  in  Houston,  . 
which  made  the  final  selections 
was  composed  of  Miss  Minnie 
Gillespie,  English  teacher  in 
San  Jacinto  senior  high 
school  and  sisters  of  the  late 
Chas.  Gillespie,  editor  of  the 
Housaon  Chronicle;  Miss  Es- 
tella  Ballew,  American  history 
teacher  in  Regan  senior  high 
school;  M.  Duggan,  history 
teacher  in  San  Jacinto  senior 
high  school  and  director  of 
interscholastic  d  e  c  1  a  m  a  tion 
contests  in  that  school. 

The  papers  were  considered 
for  maachanical  plan  and  neot- 
ess;  Grammatical  and  rhetorical 
accuracy;  literary  style,  force 
and  effect;  historical  and 
biographical  matted  tnd  thor- 
oughness of  treatment. 

The  contest  opened  Feb.  1 
and  closed  May  1.  On  the  clos- 
ing date  teachers  in  the  high 
school  selected  the  best  papers 
from  a  list  of  more  than  400. 
contestants.  Eight  papers  were 
submitted  to  the  federation 
committee  by  teachers  of  the 
junior  high  school  and  17 
papers  were  submitted  from 
the  senior  high  school. 

The  winning  papers  had  not 
been  returned  to  the  federation 
committee   late   Saturday. 

Robert  Stilwell,  winner  of  first 
prize  in  the  senior  contest, 
attended  the  State  School, 
for  Blind  at  Austin  for  a 
number  of  years  and  learned 
to  read  by  the  Braille  system 
His  high  school  work  here  has 
been  largely  with  the  assis 
tance  of  a  reader,  who  has  been 
able  to  assist  the  blind  boy 
to  hold  a  promonent  place  in 
his  classes.  In  addition  to  his 
studies  he  has  learned  to  play 
the  cornet  and  is  a  good  mu- 
sician. Robert  is  a  sophmon 
and  is  on  the  school  honor 
roll. 


Kuasas  Cii"V.  NW,  Star 
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DIPLOMA  TO  BLIND  BOY 


GRADUATION     CROWNS    A    3-YEAR 
STRUGGLE  AGAINST  HANDICAP. 

■       V,      

o 

With    the    Assistance    of    Sister    in 
Class     and    Tutor,     Dale     Craik 
Wins     Recognition     as     Stu- 
dent at  Central  High. 


In  the  graduating  class  at  Central 
high  school  is  a  boy  of  16  who  has 
worked  for  the  last  three  years  under 
the  handicap  of .  blindness. 

Dale  Craik  lost  his  eyesight  three 
years  ago  in  a  premature  explosion  of 
dynamite  in  Romoland,  Cal.,  where 
he  was  working  with  his  father  at 
blasting  rock  preparatory  to  digging 
a  well.  He  was  13  then  and  had 
completed  his  first  year  in  high 
school.  He  had  become  expert  in  the 
use  of  the  typewriter,  which  has 
helped  him  immeasurably  in  the  task 


of  finishing  his  high  school  course. 

SISTER    IS    HIS    GUIDE. 

For  the  first  two  years  after  the 
accident  Dale  did  all  his  studying  and 
reciting  at  his  home,  3307  the  Paseo, 
with  the  aid  of  a  tutor,  Mrs.  Forrest 
Potter  Davis,  a  former  teacher  who 
lives  near  his  home.  Mrs.  Davis  her- 
self graduated  from  Central. 

The  last  year  Dale  has  attended 
classes  with  other  students,  being  led 
from  classroom  to  classroom  by  his 
sister,  Dorothy  Craik,  who,  although 
older  than  Dale,  is  in  the  same  class 
and  is  graduating  with  him.  Grace 
Mayfield,  their  cousin,  also  is  a  class- 
mate and  shared  the  responsibility  of 
guiding  Dale  from  one  class  to  an- 
other! His  tutor  has  continued  to  as- 
sist him  daily  in  preparing  his  lessons. 

"Dale  is  ,a  peculiarly  gifted  boy," 
Otto  Dubach,  principal  of  Central, 
said.  "He  has  done  splendid  work 
this  school  year.  I  admit  we  made  a 
mistake  in  advising  that  he  do  his 
work  at  home  the  first  two  years  of 
his  handicap.  His  progress  has  been 
much  more  rapid  since  he  has  been 
attending  his  classes  here. 

HOPES    TO    BE    A    WRITER. 

"There  was  some  difficulty  in  select- 
ing his  subjects,  but  these  difficulties 
finally  were  overcome  and  Dale  is 
now  a  candidate  for  admission  to 
Occidental  coll_eje,Los  Angeles." 

"I  hope  to  be  a  writer,"  Dale  says. 
"It  is  what  I  have  always  desired  to 
do.  I  like  history  and  the  study  of1 
government,  too.  To  help  bring  my 
grades  up  in  school,  I  have  obtained 
interviews  with  several  city  and  county 
officials.  There  was  one  I  particularly 
liked.    He  was  the  sheriff." 

While  he  did  not  win  the  recent 
oratorical  contest  in  which  he  par- 
ticipated, Dale's  name  did  not  appear 
far  from  the  head  of  the  list.  He 
began  the  study  of  this  subject  only 
last  year,  and  intends  to  continue  it. 

Dale  is  emphatic  in  declaring  that 
his  life  is  a  happy  one.  "My  mother 
is  a  wonderful  help  to  me,"  he  says, 


"and 

so  is 

my  sister." 

lc>k«<J  o , 
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Wen  To  See  Without 
feyes,  Doctors  Claim 

Invention  Of  Architect  Is 
Said  To  Aid  Blind. 


VIENNA.  May  26.— (Universal)— 
Man  will  be  able  to  see  without  eyes 
if  the  invention  of  a  Viennese  archi- 
tect, Josef  Gartlgruber,  proves  to  be 
all  that  he  and  a  number  of  Viennese 
!  eye    specialists    claim    it    to   be. 

The  blind  need  no  longer  despair  of 
not  seeing  again  and  fear  of  blind- 
ness will  lose  some  of  its  terror  for 
mankind. 

Herr  Gartlgruber  says  he  has  cre- 
ated artificial  eyes,  resembling  in  no 
way  human  eyes,  but  In  appearance 
t somewhat  like  wlerd  spectacles,  cap- 
•  able  of  reproducing  images  with  the 
aid  of  electricty.  These  weird  '  eyes 
or  spectacles  contain  shell-like  elec- 
trical appliances  which  function  as 
the  human  retina. 

Gartlgruber  is  keeping  the   details 
of  his  invention  a  secret  until  final 


patents  are  granted.  He  has  been 
working  with  a  number  of  prominent 
eye  specialists  In  Vienna  who  have 
helped  him. 

Gartlgruber  by  experimentation 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pro- 
cess of  seeing  that  begins  behind  the 
photographic  plate  of  the  eye— the 
retina — Is  of  an  electrical  nature. 

If  a  finger  Is  brought  too  near  the 
eye  it  appears  In  double  outline. 
Gartlgruber  noticed  that  certain  out- 
lines and  even  whole  objects  when 
held  in  front  of  the  eye  disappear 
from  the  range  of  vision  when  an 
electrically  charged  rod  Is  brought 
near  them.  This  led  him  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Impression  of  the 
retina  through  the  visionary  nerve 
must  be  an  electrical  process. 

The  inventor  then  made  instru- 
ments to  Increase  the  weakened  pow- 
er of  vision  by  electricty,  and  by 
progressive  steps  finally  created  his 
"electrical   eye." 

L0N4  *Bra n  c\\,  HZ,    * 
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BLIND  MAN  LtfADS  ORCHESTRA 

Ernest  Whitfield,  the  blind  musi- 
ciarfjwiQoAas  become  a  favorite-  In 
London,  Whas  just  revealed  how  be 
got  his  (start  in  music.  Warned  that 
he  would  become  blind  in  four  years, 
Whitfield  learned  music  in  his  spare 
time  while  earning  his  living  during 
the  day.  Blindness  came  and  brought 
no  outward  sign  of  its  presence,  and 
he  applied  for  a  position  as  leader 
of  a  London  orchestra.  "It  was  a 
grand  bluff,"  Whitfield  related,  "and 
none  realized  that  I  was  blind.  I 
told  the  director  of  the  orchestra 
that  I  would  like  to  see  the  music 
a  day  or  so  before  playing  it.  I  got 
someone  to  play  it  to  me  and  I  mem- 
orized long  selections  of  jazz  I  had 
never  heard  before.  I  shall  never 
!  forget  the  terrible  feeling  of  strain 
and  worry  when  I  stood  up  before 
that  crowded  house  anJ  led  by  mem- 
ory. Bet  1  did  not.  fail.  Later  I 
confessed  I  could  not  see,  but  I  held 
the  job  for  13  rronths." 

jShre-variofX',  \ja.t  <Jou.TNal. 
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NEGRO  EXPOSITION 
FOR  BLIND  SINGERS 
TO  lA"MN  SJWMflUlAy 


G* 


td  Household  Exposi 
i  Show  will  open  n?A- 
on  at  2:30  o'clo( 
ilding,  at  1035  Tolas 
avtuue.  me  affair  is  devoted  So 
home  betterment,  and  will  be  re- 
plete with  amusements  of  interest 
to  negroes.  The  exposition  will 
continue  uutil  June  8. 

The  night  of  June  4  has  been  re- 
served for  white  people,  and  a  pro- 
gram of  negro  spirituals  will  be 
rendered  for  the  benefit  of  Woods' 
Blind  Jubilee  Singers, 

Negroes  will  be  admitted  to  the 
exposition  without  charge,  and  they 
have  been  asked  to  attend. 

The  exposition  is  sponsored  by 
the  Afro-American,  local  negro 
paper. 


WIFE  PAL  OF 
BLIND  MATE 

Happy  as  They  Celebrate 

Their  Golden 

Wedding 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y.— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Brodersen,  264  Southampton  street, 
have  just  celebrated  their  50th  marriage 
anniversary.  They  joined  their  hands 
in  wedlock  on  April  13,  1879,  in  Ger- 
many.   Although  totally  blind  for  many 

rs,   Mr,   Brodersen   is   happy  in 
company    of    his    wife    who    has    been 
his  loyal  partner  for  half  a  century. 

"I  see  things."  .said  Mr.  Brodersen, 
'  which  I  failed  to  recognize  while  I  had 
my  eyesight,  and  I  think  a  greal  deal 
more  than  I  did  as  long  as  my  imr 
sions  came  through  the  channel 
vision.  And  then,  my  good  wife  reads 
a  great  deal  to  me  and  everybody  is 
so  good,  so  kind  to  me.'  Indeed,  some 
are  unhappier  with  two  good  eyes  than 
I  am  with  none." 

The  festal  procession  entered  Emmaus 
Lutheran  church  in  Southampton  street 
at  noon  Sunday.  Seven  grandchildren 
led  the  jubilant  coupl?.  followed  by 
Mrs.  Priedrich,  their  oldest  daug: 
and  husband  of  Philadelphia,  and  by 
their  second  daughter  and  husband, 
Mr.   and  Mrs.   H.  Flessel  of  Buffalo. 

After    a   short    address   the    R 
E.    Mueller,    pastor,    officiated    at    the 
altar.      The    anniversary    banquet 
united  the  members  and  friends  of  the 
family    in    the    home    of    Mr.    Fiessel, 
Humboldt  parkway. 


av> 


almouth  Blind  Man  Digs  2000 

Bushels  of  Clams  in  30  Years 


Did  you  ever  dig  clams  at  mid- 
night ? 

If  you  think  it  can't  be  done 
without  a  battery  of  floodlights, 
let  Otis  Fish  tell  you  how  he  does 
it. 

Mr.  Fish  is  a  clam  digger  at 
Falmouth    Heights    on    Cape    Cod. 

And  that  has  been  his  business 
for  30  years.  During  that  time,  he's! 
dug  up  and  sold  nearly  2000  bushels 
of  clams.  More  than  half  of  them 
were  dug  from  the  mud  in  the  dead 
of  night,  at  whatever  time  the  tide 
was  right. 

How  does  he  do  it?  Well,  it's  I 
simple  for  him.  He's  totally  blind 
so  it  doesn't  make  much  difference 
to  him  whether  or  not  there  is' 
enough  light  to  see  by. 

Fifty-three  years  ago  he  lost  his 
sight  in  an  unfortunate  Fourth  of 
July  accident.  His  friends  thought 
he  was  done  for,  but  after  some 
time  he  decided  he  could  earn  his' 
living  just  as  well  as  anyone. 

He  has  done  that  easily.  The 
clams  he  digs  in  the  warm  months 
of  June,  July  and  August,  he  sells 
to  the  several  fashionable  summer 
hotels  that  flourish  on  that  part  of 
the  Cape.  They're  glad  to  buy  from 
him  because  his  clams  are  always 
the  right  kind  and  he  invariably  de- 
livers   them    on    time. 

Delivers   'Em,   Too 

Delivers? 

Sure,  he  delivers  'em.  Every 
early  morning  riser  on  the  Heights 
knows  the  familiar  sight  of  Otis 
pushing  his  two-wheeled  red  cart 
along  the  sandy  roads  of  the  village. 
Loaded  with  fresh  clean  clams,  he1 
pushes  it  along  the  side  of  the  road, 
feeling  his  way  as  he  goes  along. 
With  him  he  always  has  his  hand-] 
made  stick  which  •  guides  him  away 
from  curb  stones,  trees  and  other 
things  on  which  he  might  stumble. 
In  the  30  years  that  he's  been  a 
clam  digger,  he  has  travelled  a  total 
of  27,000  miles  tagging  this  cart  be-i 
hind  him.  That's  a  lot  of  mileage 
for  a   blind   man. 

Once  in  awhile,  he  loses  his  sense 
of  direction.  When  that  happens 
.he  stands  dead  in  his  tracks  until 
some  resident  of  the  Heights  viho 
knows  him  comes  along  and  sets  him 
on   the   right  path  again. 

Until  .the  day  of  the  accident 
which  cost  him  his  sight,  Mr.  Fish] 
was  a  seaman  and  sailed  with  some 
of  the  famous  old  New  Bedford 
whaling  ships.  He  will  be  73  years 
old  this  year,  yet  he  still  does  his 
own  cooking.  His  face  is  as  clean 
shaven  as  that  of  a  youth  of  20 
and  he  keeps  it  that  way  by  shav- 
ing  himself    daily. 

When  the  hands  of  the  clock  creepl 
around  toward  12  every  good  sum- 
mer nights,  Otis  climbs  into  his  bootak, 
takes  his  rakes,  forks  and  little  re<i 
cart,  and  walks  down  toward  the 
flats. 

That's  where  the  clams  wait  for| 
the  only  man  who  digs  them  at  night 
— because  it  doesn't  make  any  dif- 
ferenca  to  Otis  at  what  hour  he 
starts  to  yank  them  from  their 
watery  beds. 


Otis    Fish    of    Falmouth    spends    his    evenings    digging    for    clams. 

Incidentally,    life,   is    perpetually    evening    for    Mr.    Fish    who    lost 

his  sight  53  years  ago.     A  game  man,  he  has  been  able  to  support 

himself  despite  his  handicap.      (Blackinton  photo.) 
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Blind  Cigar  Dealer 
Values  His  Peaceful 
State  of  Mind 

"Of--:' courle,  loss  of  sight  has  caus- 
ed rate  inconvenience  at  times,  but 
it  does  not  keep  me  from  having 
a  good  time,"  said  C.  F.  Turner,  as 
he  smiled  from  his  post  behind  his 
little  stand  in  the  Boone  County 
Courthouse.  "I  am  not  entirely 
content  with  what  I  have,  but  I  am 
as  content  as  m<-st  people.  I  believe 
I  have  a  little  advantage  in  that  I 
see  less  to  think  and  worry  about 
Peace  of  mind  helps  a  fellow  a  whole 
lot. 

"No,  I  am  not  saving  anything  at 
this  cigar  and  candy  business,  but  I 
am  making  a  living. 

"I  know  most  everyone  who  comes 


into  the  Courthouse,  because  I  make 
i;    a    point   to    get   acquainted    with 
every  person  before  they  have  been 
here  over  three  times.  I  .h|tve  made 
a  great  many  friends  ^since  I  start- 
ed this  stand,  Feb.  21.    Most  people 
think  more   of  an   automobile  or   a 
new  suit  than  they  do  of  a  friend.  At 
least,    they    treat   them    better. 
Has    Big   Plans   for   Future 
"Do  you  know,   I'm  making  some 
big   plans    for   the    future.     It    may 
take  two  or  three  years  for  the  plans 
to    materialize,    but    I   an.    going   to 
keep  working  in  "nat  direction.     I'm 
not  telling  what  those  plan    are,  but 
I  think  its  a  good  thing  for  a  per- 
son to  have  plans.  That's  just  what's 
wrong  with  most  people:   they  don't 
have    any   plans.     I   "see"   everyone 
who   walks   through   these   corridors, 
and    nine-tenths     of     them     aren't 
thinking  of  a  thing.     I  can  tell  by 
their    actions.      Now    if    they    were 
blind  they'd  be  seeing  anc    thinking 
and  planning  from  the  minute  they 
got  up  in  the  morning  and  left  the 
house.     Without   eyes    you   have   to 
think.      If    you    don't    you    get    in 
trouble. 


When  Turner  was  7  years  old  he 
was  playing  one  day  in  the  hayloft 
of  the  barn.  He  says  of  the  acci- 
dent which  occurred  that  day,  "I 
had  eyes  then,  so  did  not  watch 
where  I  was  stepping.  If  I  had  been 
blind  I  would  never  have  been  so 
careless.  The  fall  injured  my  neck 
which  eventually  caused  complete 
blindness  despite  the  fact  that  my 
eyes  are  as  normal  as  anj   person's. 

Started   to   School   at   Age  of   17 

Turner  never  started  school  'til  he 
was  17  years  old.  Then  in  eight  years 
he  finished  the  eight  grades  and 
four  years  of  high  school  work  at 
the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind, 
St.  Louis.  By  trade  he  is  a  piano 
tuner  and  a  broom  maker. 

"I  can  walk  all  over  town  without 
trouble,"  he  said,  "except  with  an 
occasional  automobile  driver  who  has 
eyes  'that  see  not.' 


13osToN,Ma&s.,Ckrlsfcah<S<;;(,vtfAflaW. 
Indian  Loyalty 

(New  York  Herald  Tribune) 

Soperton,  Wis. 

A  TALE  of  the  striking  loyalty 
of  an  Indian  was  brought  into 
Soperton,  Wis.,  recently,  by  a 
railway  section  foreman. 

Tom  McAllan,  the  foreman,  was 
through  with  his  day's  work  and  was 
bound  for  camp,  he  related,  when, 
from  the  platform  of  the  gasoline  car 
on  which  he  was  riding,  he  espied 
the  body  of  a  man  prone  on  the  rails. 

As  the  gasoline  car  drew  near, 
Jake  Waubejay,  a  Potawatami  In- 
dian, 75  years  old,  arose  from  the 
track  and  motioned  frantically  to- 
ward the  car. 

McAllan  found  the  old  Indian  was 
guarding  a  broken  rail  he  acciden- 
tally had  stumbled  upon.  Waubejay 
had  resorted  to  ancient  "ear  to  the 
ground"  tactics  to  warn  him  of  the 
approach  of  a  train,  because  his  eyes 
were  virtually  sightless. 

Logging  trains  operated  by  the 
company  that  frequently  had  given 
the  Indian  odd  jobs,  plied  the  road 
frequently,  and  McAllan  said  a  wreck 
certainly  would  have  followed  had  a 
train  struck  the  broken  rail. 
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TAKE  TREATMENT,  LIFT 

i  jr.  motorists  asked 

Anybody  driving  east  on  the  Lin- 
coln highway  or  the  AYP  will  do  a 
good  turn  by  taking  a  coupla  of 
blind  men  on  their  way  to  Canistota, 
S.  D'.,  which,  is  about  30  miles  west 
of  Sioux  City. 

Through,  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Davis- 
Robinson,  also  blind,  finances  have 
been  raised  for  treatments  for  Mr. 
Brown  and  Mr.  Elwess,  blind,  at 
the  hands  of  Dr.  Ortman  at  Canis- 
tota, and  the  problem  now  is  to  ob- 
tain transportation. 

Transportation  even  to  some  point 
in  that  direction  such  as  Omaha, 
would  help,  as  undoubtedly  it  would 
be  possible  to  obtain  a  ride  from 
ihere  lor  the  remainder  of  the  jour- 
aey. 

Anyone  who  is  in  position  to  help 
these  two  blind  passengers  would 
earn  their  everlasting  gratitude. 


fayce.  jr.  tqaq. 

Blinded  Boxer  Happy, 
Despite^Trick  of  Fate 


Lou   Palmer,   Once   Favorite 
Here,  in  Town. 


"fJAffPY** 


MJD  DETERS 

OUTAffPY^OU"  PALMER,  the 
joking,  mirthful  boxer, 
iwho.met  the  best  in  Cincinnati's 
jcauliflower  patch  with  success 
iseveral  years  back,  returned  to 
the  Queen  City  Tuesday,  blind. 
Two  years  ago  Palmer  was  in 
Louisville,  following  his  last  fight 
with  Joe  Dillon.  He  was  walking 
along  the  sidewalk  looking  into  the 
display  windows.  A  cellar  door  had 
been  left  open  without  a  guard  and 
Palmer  walked  into  it,  falling  down 
and  striking  his  skull,  the  blow  shat- 
tering the  optic  nerves.  Blindless  re- 
sulted and  since  he  has  been  travel- 
ing throughout  the  country,  hoping  to 
find  someone  who  can  restore  his 
sight. 

In  spite  of  this  adverse  turn  of 
fortune,     Palmer     continues     to 
smile   the    same    old   smile    that 
made  him  a  prominent  figure  in 
the  ring   only   a  few   years   ago. 
It  is  not  a  grandstand  smile  or 
one   of   mockery   at   the   terrible 
trick  fate  played  on  him.   It  may 
be  streaked  just  a  little  with  sad- 
ness.   Otherwise  its  the  same  that 
gave  him  the  name,  "Happy  Lou." 
Although    only    twenty-four    years 
old,  Palmer  has  had  an  interesting 
career    that     carried     him     through 
forty  three  States.   Before  he  entered 
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BLIND  MEN  EXPRESS 
APPRECIATION     FOR 
^AID  RECEIVED  HERE 

Tpprmation  has  been  furnished 
Mrs.  Davis  Robinson,   that   the 

ro  blind  men,  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr. 

iwess,  seeking  transportation  to 
Canistota,  s.  D.  for  medical  treat- 
ment left  Casper  Friday  evening  by 
train.  Mrs.  Robinson  states  that  it 
was  necessary  for  them  to  go  quick- 
ly to  reach  the  doctor  before  he 
leaves  hi  a  few  days  on  his  vaca- 
tion. 

Before  departing  Mrs.  Robinson 
says  the  men  asked  that  their  sin- 
cere thanks  and  appreciation  be 
■expressed  to  nil  those  who  helped 
provide  the  means  making  possible 
their  trip.  Mrs.  Robinson  also 
wishes  to  thank  everyone  who  co- 
operated with  her  in  assisting  fi- 
nancially and  ether  ways  in  mak- 
ing arrangements  to  send  Messrs. 
Brown  and  Elwess  to  Canistota. 


I  the  boxing  game  in  earnest  he  waj 

!  a  mascot  for  the  Detroit  Tigers  anc 

i  is  a  close  friend.'of  Ty  Cobb.     Cob" 

and  Jack  Demo^ey  are  Palmer's  idol 

and  he  believafe  they  are  the  greates 

athletes  theinfrespective  divisions  hav 


Duflgg/his  heydey,   Palmer   boxe< 
exhibitions  with  Dernpsey  and  Benn: 
Leonard.    He  wears  a  good  luck  rin; 
that   was   presented   to   him   by   th' 
former  kingpin  of  the  heavyweight; 
Palmer  put  on  the  gloves  once 
since    he    lost    his    sight,    boxing: 
another    former    fighter    afflicted 
with    blindness,    at    New    York. 
This   was    one    year    ago.     Both 
had  bells  attached  to  their  ankles. 
The  crowd  on  hand  sent  down  a 
shower   of   silver   and   both    men 
got   several   hundred   dollars   out  > 
of  the  exhibition. 
Palmer    attended    the    Tuffy    Grif- 
fith-Billy Preas  fight.  Monday  night 
at  the  Music  Hall.    He  believes  Grif 
fith  has  every  chance  of  being   th< 
next  champion  of  the  world.    Accord- 
ing to  Palmer.  Griffith  is  being  dis- 
cussed at  length  by  close  followers  o 
the  fight  game  through  the  countrj 
and    the    general   opinion   picks    thi 
Chicago  battler  to  mount  the  heavy- 
weight throne  within  two  years. 

As  he  left,  smiling  big  as  ever 
Palmer  said  that  he  hopes  the  nex; 
time  he  returns  to  Cincinnati  he  wii 
have  his  sight  back  and  ready  U 
step  in  the  ring  against  the  best  tUi 
local  ranks  can  muster  against  hir/ 
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BLIND 


"jtsIFTY  blind  children  in  the  Braille^ 
"  department  of  the  Detroit  pub- 
lic schools,  had  a  new  experience  in 
"seeing"  Saturday.  For  the  first 
time  in  their  lives  they  met  forest' 
animals  which,  until  then,  had  ex- 
isted for  them  only  in  myth  and, 
story. 

It  was  their  ninth  annual  party, 
and  was  given  at  the  Lothrop 
branch  of  the  public  library,  War-! 
ren  avenue  and  West  Grand  boule- 
vard, from  10:30  a.  m.  until  2  p.  m. 

A  collection  of  stuffed  forest  ani- 
mals was  loaned  to  Mrs.  Grace! 
Davis,  of  the  Braille  library,  by  the 
Annis  Fur  Co.    Mrs.  Davis  'intro- 


duced' the  children  to  each  animal 
and  all  were  given  the  opportunity 
to  "see"  for  the  first  time,  a  bear, 
fox,  wolf,  monkey,  wild  cat,  musk- 
rat  and  squirrels. 

The  children  were  served  lunch- 
eon on  the  lawn.  During  the  story 
hour  which  followed,  Miss  Hilda 
Henke,  of  the  Scripps  Library,  told 
animal  stories.  There  was  an  hour 
of  play  and  each  little  guest  con- 
tributed to  the  program  by  song, 
dance  or  stunt. 

The  children  are  from  the  Frank- 
lin and  Berry  grade  schools  and  the 
Jefferson  Intermediate  School.  All 
are  familiar  with  the  Braille  books, 
which  they  receive  regularly  by  mail 
from  the  library. 


IRIS 

Sed  right  to 
ach  on  street 


„bers'  of  the  city  council  met 
Sally  with  the  mayor  Tuesday 
xxJbg  to  consider  the  application 
of  a  blind  minister  to  preach  on  the 
Streets.  The  request  was  denied 
under  a  provision  of  the  ordinance. 
For  the  same  reason  a  woman's 
'church  organization  was  denied  per- 
mission to  place  tables  on  the  side- 
walks and  sell  candy. 


Oklahoma Ctfy,  Ofc.OklaUMarf- 


State  BlimtMak  Flies  Plane 


George  W.  Carter,  Left,  and  His 


g   Pilot,   Don   Clayton 


By    GLENN    COATES 

IT  had  to  come,  of  course!  A  blind 
aviator. 

But  how  often  is  the  inevitable 
more  startling  than  the  avoidable. 

George  W.  Carter  Marlow,  43  years 
old,  blind  since  he  was  15  years  old, 
has  put  Oklahoma  into  aviation's 
foreground  again  by  becoming  the 
first  totally  blind  person  ever  to  fly 
an  airplane. 

As  any  well  trained  pilot  will  tell 
you,  flying  is  a  matter  of  feeling;  a 
sense  of  balance.  To  this  Carter 
agrees. 

"I  can  feel  my  plane  off  the 
ground  and  sense  its  course  through 
the  air,"  Carter  say,  "but  feeling  out 
a   landing   is   a   different   problem." 


And  so  Carter  is  forced  to  employ 
a  pilot.  That  pilot  in  whom  Carter 
places  his  utmost  confidence  is  Don 
Clayton.  Together  they  fly  over  six 
coupties  looking  after  farms  and  ten- 
ants. 


INCIDENTALLY  Clayton,  32  years 
old  and  an  experienced  flier,  took 
Carter  on  the  recent  state  air  tour  "and 
the  two  of  them  had  as  much  fun 
as  (the  next  pair. 

Years  ago  Carter  made  his  territory 
in  a  buggy. 

"In  those  days,"  Carter  says, 
"things  moved  slower  and  I  could 
make  most  of  my  trips  alone,  depend- 
ing on  a.  tried  and  faithful  horse. 
Then  came  the  flivver   and  I  had  to 


improve  my  speed  and  employ  a 
driver.  And  now  comes  the  airplane 
and  I  must  own  two  of  them  and  use 
a  pilot  if  I  am  to  keep  up  with  the 
world." 


CARTER  owns  a  Curtiss  Robin  and 
an  Eagle  Rock.  He  calls  on  367 
tenants  in  Carter,  Jefferson,  Garvin. 
McClain,  Murray  and  Stephens  coun- 
ties, often  piloting  the  planes  himself. 
He  took  to  the  air  more  than  a  year 
ago  and  in  all  that  time  Carter  and 
Clayton  have  put  down  here  an<; 
there  without  accident. 

But  "feeling  out  a  landing  is  a 
different  problem"  and  for  that  rea- 
son Carter  never  hopes  to  gain  a 
pilot's  license.  t 
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Coney's  Sightless  Woman 
Checker  Expert  Rejoices 

„!_,.  j«,;i     i,<uv»     Mn  cist  rut 

Court  Restores  Hap- 
less  Mate   From 
Observation  Ward 


Blindness  is  a  handicap  to  most 
of  those  so  afflicted,  but  to  Mrs. 
John  Perry  it  might  be  said  to  be 
an  asset.  She  makes  her  living 
playing  checkers  with  the  public  in 
Dreamland, 'the  carnival  side  show 
at  Surf  avenue  and  West  Eighth 
street,  Coney  Island,  and  seldom 
does   she   drop   a   game. 

Last  night  the  slim  fingers  and 
wasted  hands  moved  to  and  fro 
over  the  specially  constructed 
checkerboard  a  bit  more  lwi«*W 
and  interested  than  they  had  for 
the  past  ten  days.  She  had  won 
a  victory  in  the  morning.  The  play 
took  place  in  Flatbush  court,  and 
she     and     her     husband    were  the 

Pa" Judge,  I  am  sure  that  John  will 
get  work  it  you  will  only  let  him 


go  "  she  pleaded  with  Magistrate 
nudich.  "He  has  searched  for 
months  in  vain.  I  help  him  all  I 
can,  but  I  only  make  $Jo  a  week, 
and  have  to  support  our  baby, 
vihom   we  left  in   Boston. 

Magistrate  Rudich  read  a  report 
from  Kings  County  Hospital  where 
Perry  had  been  sent  for  observa- 
tion by  Magistrate  Brill  after  he 
had  acted  queerly  when  arraigned 
before  her.  It  said  the  Prisoner 
was  neurotic.  While  he  was  in  the 
observation  ward  Mrs.  Perry  called 
Magistrate  Brill  over  the  telephone 
every  morning  and  evening  asking 
clemency  for  her  mate.  She  also 
bombarded  the  magistrate  with  let- 

"Well  I'll  take  a  chance,"  Magis- 
trate Rudich  said,  after  prolonged 
questioning  the  prisoner  and  his 
wife.     "Sentence  suspended." 

Mrs.  Perry  could  not  restrain  her 
feeling  when  she  heard  the  pro- 
nouncement. She  literally  "fell  on 
his  neck  in  joy."  Clasping  him 
itightly  and  showering  kisses,  she 
trouped  out  of  the  court  room  with 
her  freed  man. 
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HI. INI)  MAN'S  STATUS  IN 
STREETS  ISSUE  AT  TRIAL 

[Special  Dlaoalrh  tit  Tin*  fferaldj 
WORCESTER,    June     12— The     legal 
status  01  a  blind  man  on  the  streets  of 
a  city  may  be  determined   in   the   trial 
ni   a    case    which    op  I  before 

Judge  Philip  J.  O'Connell  in  superior 
court  in  the  action  of  Charles  P.  Frye 
of  Worcester,  against  Alton  R.  Holmes 
of  the  Holmes  Transportation  Company. 

Mr.   Frye,   totally   blind,   is  sub. 
company  for  injuries  he  received  when 
he  was   struck   by   one   of  the   com) 
trucks  in  an  alley  off  Main  si   i 
injuries    included    two    broken    hip; 
broken  arm  and  injury  to  his  knees. 

Evidence  was  introduced  to  show  that 
Frye  was  familiar  with  the  course  ird 
rould  feel  his  way  along  and   had  ' 
so    for    years,    using    a    stick    to    g 
himself.      He    identified    the    £c*ne     u 
the    accident   by    the    pronounced   smell 
of   paint,   coming   from   a   n?.ii».>    |J 
store. 


Blind. Cripple  Lives,  Achieves,  Smiles 


"Thirty-eight  years  of  total  blind- 

gss  have  not  marred  the  enthus- 

(tsm  of  living  and  crippleness  has 

ot  broken  the  spirit  of  a  Warren 

tounty  resident,  whose  ingenuity  in 

iiechanics  borders  on  the  miracu- 

)us  and  whose  cheerfulness  and  un- 

elfishness  is  illuminating  to  those 

ndowed  with  normal  faculties.   '- 

Hulbert  H.  Henry,    whose    keen 

nowledge  of  machinery  is  amazing 

,nd  who  repairs  watches,  clocks,  au- 

lOmoblles,    radios    and    telephones 

vith  the  deftness  of  an  expert,  was 

iorn  on  a  farm  10  miles  north  of 

Edwards,  Hinds  county,  in  1881.  His 

lingers  were  deformed  at  birth,  only 

one  digit,  the  thumb,  being  iwrnial. 

The  others  were  shortened  to  half 

length. 

His  eyes  were  also  imperfect,  but 
the  child  was  able  to  see  sparingly 
until  his  tenth  year  when  sight  grad- 
ually faded  to  blindness. 


An  attack  of  illness,  thought  to 
have  Keen  infantile  paralysis,  at  the 
age  of  four  left  him  a  cripple  and 
he .  now  propels  himself  by  means 
of  his  hands  held  back  of  him  and 
used  to  aid  in  his  walking. 

His  mind,  however,  was  ever  alert. 
Quickly  grasping  what  was  read  tc 
him  and  always  eager  to  learn,  he 
acquired  a  rapid  knowledge  of  world- 
ly things  and  now  has  a  marvelous 
power  for  being  able  to  master  in- 
ifcricacies  which  might  be  thought  by 
some  to  b6  impossible, 
i  In  1898,  Mr,  Henry  became  a 
jpupil  at  the  Blind  Institute  here.  He 
!  mastered  the  New  York  point  sys- 
tem and  was  soon  able  to  read  and 
write  Braille,  the  "blind  language." 
[Remaining  at  the  Institute  for  five 
s  years,  he  studied  music  under  Pro- 
fessor Piersocx  and  became  a  cornet 
player  in  the  school  orchestra. 

His  penchant  for  work,  though 
handicapped  is  startling.  When  no 
tasks  are  provided^  he  findsjthem 
and  works  with  the  joy  and  care- 


free nature  of  a  youngster  on  a 
"first  job." 

His  ability  to  repair  machinery 
and  "to  take  apart  and  put  back" 
the  delicate  mechanism  of  a  watch 
or  a  clock  and  place  the  time  piece 
in  good  working  order  again  is  won- 
derful. His  aptitude  for  mastering 
the  details  and  puzzles  marks  him 
as  a  marvel. 

The  radio  is  a  never  ending  souice 
of  information  and  entertainment 
to  him  and  by  this  means  he  keeps 
in  touch  with  current  events,  the 
market  and  weather  reports. 

At  Youngton  in  Warren  county 
he  now  lives  with  his  aged  mother, 
a  brother  and  a  sister.  Together 
with  other  kins  people  he  directs 
the  activities  of  a  large  farm  and 
engages  in  routine  duties  as  would 
a  normal  man. 

The  outstanding  characteristics 
of  Hulbert  H.  Henry  are  cheerful- 
ness, usefulness,  patience  and  un- 
selfishness. 

Unconsciously  he  passes  these 
characteristics  along  to  those  with 
whom  he  meets  and  talks.  S 


Character  Actor 
Finds  B^nd  Role 
MtfsT&ipficuli 


Demetrius  Alexis.^-wWTis  seen  in 
jone  ot  the  principal  roles  in  ""The 
I  Red  Sword,"  the  gripping  drama  ot 
Rusaiwi  lilt-  in  the  pre-war  days 
■vIli'  li'sfepterings  to  the  Princess 
Tuesdal  '1«to  Wednesday,  was 
obliged  to  ##  through  practically 


the  entfte  picture  with  liis  eyes 
wide  open  under  the  glaring  stu- 
dio lights  giving  a  depiction  of  a 
form  of  blindness  which  is  thus 
manifested.  According  to  the  staje 
;  this  is  the  most  difficult  role  that 
he  has  been  asked  to  play. 
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a  Vacation 


To- -Give   Two   Girls 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

I  would  like  to  make  an  appeal  for  two 
young-  women  who  need  a  holiday  and 
have  no  means. 

One  is  a  blind  girl,  without  family,  who 
is  wholly  dependent  upon  others  for  sup- 
port and  earns  by  knitting  a  small' 
amount  for  necessities.  The  other  is  one 
who  has  suffered  with  a  tubercular  hip 
since  childhood.  She  is  now  able  to  earn 
a  small  wage  but  can  save  nothing. 

Two  weeks  spent  in  the  country  air 
would  be  most  beneficial  and  enable  them 
get  through  another  trying-  winter.  Con- 
tributions may  be  sent  to 

(Miss)  D.  G.  Calder 

17   Westbourne   terrace,   Brookline. 


| Tunc   ak,  \<\^-c\. 

BLIND  SCHOLAR  VISITS  HOME 

Mrs.  Evan  Mosher  Has  All  Kinds  of  Degrees  and 
/"iSoetiWill  Work  for  League  of  Nations 

With  triVright  to  wear  an  M.D.  after  her  name,  not  to  mention 
numerous  other  university  degrees,  Mrs.  Evan  R.  Mosher,  the  former 
Miss  Leila  Holterhoff,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Godfrey  Holterhoff  of  1360  West 
Adams  street,  brushes  all  of  the  titles  aside  with  a  wave  of  the  hand 
and  says,  "I  like  the  Mrs.  much  better  than  the  Doctor." 


MRS.  MOSHER'S 
GOAL  SET  HIGH 

This  is  typical  of  the  modesty  of« 
this  outstanding  woman  who, 
though  blind  since  early  childhood, 
has  fqund  no  obstacle  too  great  to 
surmount  on  her  climb  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  her  desires.  Alt- 
er an  absence  of  two  years,  she  ar- 
rived here  Monday  with  her  hus- 
band to  be  a  guest  at  her  mother's 
home  until  January.  During  these 
two  years  she  has  been  completing 
a  three-year  course  of  study  at  the 
Psycho-Analytic  Institute  in  Vienna, 
where  she  worked  under  Wagner 
Jaureg  and  Prof.  Freud. 

In  January  when  she  returns  to 
Europe,  Mrs.  Mosher  will  take  a 
position  in  Geneva  with  the  In- 
ternational Bureau  of  Labor  in  the 
League  of  Nations,  which  has  to 
do,  she  said,  with  the  problems 
of  international  migration.  Ex- 
tensive research  on  the  subject  will 
be  conducted  both  from  the  psycho- 
analytical and   pathological  angles. 

"What  we  hope  to  accomplish," 
she  said,  "is  a  higher  type  of  im- 
migration and  a  'better  adjusted 
immigation.  I  feel  that  this  is  al- 
most an  untouched  field  and  if  we 
can  get  sufficient  capital  for  iur 
work,  we  should  be  able  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  good.  For  instance, 
the  problem  of  immigrant  child  ad- 
justment is  not  merely  a  question 
of  sending  the  child  to  school  to 
make  him  a  good  citizen^rwhat- 
ever  country  he  is  in,  but  one  of 
his  aptitude  and  fitness  to  absorb 
the  right  ideals. 

"We  shall  make  a  thorough  study 
of  the  lives,  physical  surroundings, 
customs,  habits  and  adaptability 
of  the  peoples  of  Europe  desiring  to 
immigrate,  in  an  effort  to  see  thab 
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vlan&   3.7,   iqaci- 
To  Aid  Blind  Women 

A  music-ale  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Marjaret;  Newcomer  Home  for  Blind 
Worijen  on  Fulton  avenue  will  be  held 
at  S.30  o'clock  .tonight  at  the  Work- 
shop for  the  Blind,  Fulton  and  Ed- 
mondson  avenues. 


they  may  be  transplanted  to  best 
advantage  both  to  themselves  and 
to  the  country  to  which  they 
immigrate. 

"In  other  words,  we  shall  tackle 
the  problems  at  their  source,  in- 
stead of  allowing  a  lot  of  people  to 
be  sent  ofl  from  their  hemes  with 
no  means  of  livelihood,  no  capacity 
for   adjustment  and  no  prospects." 

Mrs.  Mosher  is  familiar  with  the 
problems  which  will  confront  the 
bureau,  she  said,  for  rhe  has  worked 
with  immigrants  in  Europe  and  in 
New  York.  She  speaks  seven 
languages  which  also  will  be  of 
immense  value  to  her.  Although 
she  realizes,  she  says,  that  many 
of  the  tasks  before  her  no  doubt 
will  make  her  wish  to  hold  her 
head  in  despair  and  confusion,  still 
she  is  looking  forward  to  it  not  only 
as  an  intensely  interesting  study 
but  also  as  an  opportunity  to  do 
somethii"j  for   humanity. 

Speaking  of  Jreud,  she  said  that 
she  considers  him  a  great  genius 
who  has  made  a  remarkable  con- 
tribution to  the  world  in  the  field 
of  psychoanalyist.  She  regret3 
that  he  has  been  so  generally  mis- 
understood through  his  use  of  the 
word  sex  as  applying  to  anything 
from  a  creative  source,  be  it  music, 
art  or  science,  and  she  believes  it 
is  a  great  mistake  that  the  liappers 
of  the  day  have  been  able  to  get 
his  books  to  read.  They  are  only 
for  adult  minds,  she  said,  with 
some  background  and  some  degree 
of  judgment. 

"While  I  am  busy  working  with 
all  these  scientific  subjects,"  said 
Mrs.  Mosher,  "my  husband  is  busy 
painting  pictures,  so  together,  you 
see,  we  work  out  a  nice  balance  in 
our  family." 

In  addition  to  her  scientific  ac- 
complishments, Mrs.  Mosher  also 
is  a  musician  of  note  and  has 
toured  Europe  as  a  professional 
singer.  ^ 
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BLIND  JOy  GRADUATES. 

Addresses  Classmates  at  Evander 
Childs  Commencement. 

A  thin,  dark-haired  boy  stood  on 
the  stage  of  B.  F.  Keith's  Fordham 
Theatre  in  the  Bronx  at  the  Evander 
Childs  High  School  graduation  exer- 
cises held  there  yesterday  morning 
and  addressed  his.  classmates,  whom 
he  had  ne&»s»  «wg«,  «c  "Paace  With- 
out Armament 

He  was  Simon  Peturs,  17  years  old, ', 
of  2.080  Seventy-seventh  Street,1 
Brooklyn.     Many    among    the    2,500 


friends  and  relatives  of  the  gradu- 
ates who  filled  the  theatre  had  not 
noticed  that  he  was  guided  up  the 
stairway  leading  to  the  stage  and  did 
not  know  after  he  had  finished 
speaking  that  he  was  totally  blind. 

Despite  his  defect,  Peturs  com- 
pleted his  high  school  course  within 
the  prescribed  four  years.  With  four 
other  blind  pupils,  one  of  whom, 
Rose  Levinsky  of  256  Riverdale  Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn,  also  received  her 
diploma  yesterday.  Peturs  studied 
his  textbooks  by  the  Braille  fingertip 
method.  The  class  was  conducted  at 
the  high  school  by  Miss  Beatrice  F. 
Hpltzer. 

Peturs  intends  to  enter  the  College 
of  the  City  cf  New  York  and  even- 
tually to  enter  the  insurance  business. 
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GOING  BLIND, 
SO  WILL  MARRY 

Man    of   78   Years    Files 
Marriage  Intentions 


"We  will  be  married  civilly;  I  don't 
believe  in  church  law,"  said  Frank 
Schwartz,  78,  of  113  Hammond  street. 
Roxbury,  who  filed  marriage  intentions 
at  City  Hall  yesterday  to  wed  Mrs. 
Alice  McGregor,  60,  of  the  same  address. 

Schwartz,  now  retired,  was  a  lock- 
smith for  more*than  40  years  on  Spring- 
field street  in  the  South  End.  He  came 
to  this  country  from  Hungary  more 
than  GO  years  ago.  His  first  wife  died 
some  35  years  ago  and  it  was  shortly 
after   this   that  he   met  Mrs.    McGregor. 

Asked  why  he  had  decided  on  this 
late  marriage,  Schwartz  explained  thdt 
he  is  threatened  with  blindness  and 
wants  somebody  to  take  care  of  him. 
Mrs.  McGregor  has  been  a  close  friend 
of  his  for  many  years.  Her  first  hus- 
band was  Charles  McGregor,  who  di- 
vorced  her  in  1903. 
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Blind  Newsdealer's  Will 
PiywffiVS^for  Dog  Guide 


Sa-H  frnnc».s,gi>,  CaU?.   CaV"). 


during"  the 
lifc/s  illfstr:! 
AbrA^ifto 
salem.     %t 


The  love  of  an  aged  "blind  man  for 
the  dog  that  guided  his  hesitant  steps 
^t  ten  years  of  his  lonely 
led  by  the  will  of  Joseph 
|n)own  as  Joseph  Abdu- 
jjfmy  desire,"  wrote  the 
testator,  5,  retired  news  dealer,  "that 
my  dog  be  sent  to  a  good  home  and 
not  be  given  to  anybody  on  the 
block." 

Neighbors  said  recently  that  the 
old  man  lived  alone  with  the  dog  in 
two  squalid  rear  rooms.  Although  he 
had  been  unable  to  work   foi^t.he  last 


five  years,/ they  declared  he  always 
had  mqji e/  enough  for  food  for  him- 
self ancWne  dog  and  for  his  rent  of 
$14  a  month. 

Abdu,  a  native  of  Prance,  never  left 
home  without  Nellie,  and  when  the 
weather  was  bad  he  remained  indoors 
rather  than  subject  the  animal  to  dis- 
comfort. He  bought  an  icebox,  the 
neighbors  said,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
keeping  the  d6g's  meat  fresh. 

According   to   the   petition   for 
bate,  the  testator  left  no  knowr^KTirs. 


Los  AN4e<les.Cal-,  ExaNv-Ner: 


BACKS  ELKS  IN 
FDRBLIMO 


came,  said  Mr.  Hulbert,  In  a.  letter 
from  attorneys  representing-  the 
wealthy  man,  who  said  that  their 
client  stood  ready  to  provide  the 
funds  if  the  Elk?,  through  their 
National  Foundation,  would  take 
charge  of  establishing  the  work. 


Identity  Kept  Secret 


ed      Officers     Will 

miflflster  Fund  Promised  to 

Gfan{\ Lodge   by   Millionaire 


(For  Elks'  sporting  activities  see 
sports  section). 

BY    MARJORIE    DRISCOLL 

That  a  multimillionaire,  whose 
name  is  so  far  undisclosed,  stands 
ready  to  finance  the  establishment 
of  an  extensive  work  in  the  interests 
of  blind  children,  i'f  the  Elks  will 
assume  the  responsibility  of  admin- 
istering the  gift,  was  announced 
yesterday  by  Murray  Hulbert.  grand 
exalted  ruler  of  the  order,  following 
the  first  business  session  of  the 
Granx]  Lodge. 

Details  of  Sealing  with  this  mu- 
nificent gift  will  be  left  to  the  new 
officers  and  grand  trustees  who 
were  elected  yesterday,  with  Col. 
Walter  Pembeiton  Andrews  of  At- 
lanta unanimously  selected  as  grand 
exalted  ruler,  at  the  national  con- 
vention In  session  here. 

News  of  the  prospective  donation 


"This  comes  as  a  splendid  rec- 
ognition of  the  efficiency  of  the 
National  Foundation  Fund  of  our 
order,"  said  Mr.  Hulbert.  "While 
I  do  not  yet  know  the  identity  of 
the  prospective  donor  or  any  de- 
tails of  the  way  in  which  it  will 
be  possible  to  carry  out  his  de- 
sires, it  is  certain  that  the  Elks 
will  stand  ready  to  cooperate  with 
him. 

"Assistance    for    blind    children 
is  an  enterprise  that  is  entirely  in 
line   with   the   philanthropic   work 
of  our  order,  and   1   arc   .'ura   that 
there  will  be  no  difficL     ,es  in  the 
way  of  arriving   at   ai,  agreement 
with     this     generous"  ym/id     kind- 
hearted   man." 
Undoubtedly,    said   Hulbert,   blind 
children     of    Elks    would    be    given 
preference     in     the    hospital,    home, 
school    or    whatever    tangible    form 
the   gift   finally   takes,    but,   also   In 
line  with  Elk  policy,  the  work  will 
be   extended   as   widely   as   possible. 
The      report      of      the      National 
Foundation    Fund,    which,    as    the 
principal    central    philanthropic    or- 
ganization of  the  order,  is  entrusted 
with  the  duty  of  administering  just 
such    gifts,    will    be    presented    this 
morning  by  John  Malley,  chairman. 


BOSTON    POST, 
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THE  LANGUAGES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

i  One  of  the  earliest  systems  whereby 
:the  blind  might  read  originated  in 
iperu,  where  the  alphabet  was  formed 
by  knots  on  a  length  of  string.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  Francesco  Lucas,  a 
I  Spaniard,  engraved  characters  on  wood 
for  the  blind,  and  in  1640  an  ar- 
rangement of  movable  metal  type  was 
used  in  France.  This  plan  failed 
through  lack  of  funds  and  the  blind 
had  to  revert  to  the  wooden  letters  and 


pins  stuck  in  cushions.  Other  devices 
for  the  blind  were  Dr.  Pinseaux's  frame 
with  a  small  handle  into  which  metal 
letters  could  be  inserted,  and  a  German 
scheme  with  letters  cut  in  cardboard. 
Then  Valentin  Hauy  realized  the  pos- 
sibilities of  embossed  paper.  It  was 
at  his  school  that  Louts  Braille  was  a 
pupil,  and  he  saw  the  superiority  of 
the  point  system  over  the  many  others, 
including  Gall's  Moon  type  that  were 
causing  confusion.  His  method  is  now 
worldwide.  The  Koran  has  been  tran- 
scribed into  Braille,  and  the  system 
adapted  to  Chinese  and  Arabis. 


TuA,y  U.  \*\a.c\. 


Tr/ffffc  Badge 
For  Blind  Urged 
In  S.~ET5y  Quinn 

Suggestions  for  a  badge  to  be- 
by  blind  or  deaf  San  Franciscans  as 
a  safety  aid  in  traffic  are  contained 
in  a  letter  received  today  by  the  traf- 
fic committee  of  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors from  Police  Chief  William 
J.  Quinn. 

A  proposed  ordinance  is  pending 
before  the  board  for  the  adoption  of 
an  insignia  that  could  be  worn  by- 
blind  or  deaf  persons. 

Captain  Charles  Goff  of  the  traffic 
bureau  recommends  that  it  be  of  the 
type  used  by  the  Public  School 
fie  Reserve  but  of  aluminum  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  that  badge. 

JUoe.  /Sn^es,  Cat. .Times. 
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XANGUAfcES  flQd  THE  BUND 

ouu  ol  Lift  UUlilWl  iJiHUlBD  W her?" 
by  the  blind  might  read  originated 
la  Peru,  where  the  alphabet  was 
formed  by  knots  on  a  length  ol 
string.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
Francesco  Lucas,  a  Spaniard,  en- 
graved characters  on  wood  lor  the 
blind,  and  in  1640  an  arrangement 
of  movable  metal  type  was  used  in 
France.  This  plan  failed  through 
lack  of  funds  and  the  blind  had  to 
revert  to  the  wooden  letters  and 
pins  stuck  in  cushions.  Other  de- 
vices for  the  blind  were  Dr.  Pin* 
seaux*s  frame  with  a  small  nandle 
into  which  metal  letters  could  be 
inserted,  and  a  German  scheme  wltn 
letters  cut  in  cardboard.  Then  Val- 
entin Hauy  realized  the  possibilities 
of  embossed  paper.  It  was  at  his 
school  that  Louis  Braille  was  a 
pupil,  and  he  saw  the  superiority 
of. -the  point  system  over  the  many 
others,  including  Gall's  Moon  type, 
that  were  causing  confusion.  His 
method  is  now  worldwide.  The 
Koran  has  been  transcribed  into 
Braille,  and  the  system  adapted  to 
Chinese  and  Arabic. 
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BLIND,  APPEALS  FOR 
RETURN  OF  PET  DOG 

SWANSEA,  July  9  —  Characterizing 
the  theft  of  his  Irish  terrier  which  he 
was  training  to  lead  him  around  as 
mean  and  contemptible,  Thomas 
Sheehan  of  Wood  street,  Ocean  Grove, 
who  has  been  blind  for  many  years, 
today  appealed  to  the  decency  and 
"better  side"  of  the  person  or  persons 
who  stole  his  pet  yesterday. 

Sheehan's  wife  works  in  a  Fall  River 
mill  to  keep  the  family-  ties  together 
and  the  little  Irish  terrier,  a  member 
of  the  household  for  only  a  week,  had 
endeared  itself  to  Sheehan  and  was 
his  sole  companion  throughout  the  lone 
hours  of  the  day  while  Sheehan  was 
alone  at  home. 
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BLIND    BOY    MAKES    RECORDS 
-,*^i  TN    ifiPITF    OF    HANDIcif*? 


5e  totally  blind  and  attend  an 
SrSfhigh  school  is  an  unusual! 
featifr^f Bkt  to  be  blind  and  graduate 
froni  orreof  the-  largest  high  schools  j 
in  Kansas  City  with  the  highest  pos- 
sible grades  is  still  a  more  unusual 
phenomenon. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  Dale  Craik,! 
formerly  of  Oketo,  who  is  totally; 
blind  as  the  result  of  an  -explosion, 
three  years  ago,  graduated  from  the 
Central  high  school  With  all  of  his 
grades  "E's"  being  the  highest  grade 
given  by  the  institution. 

Dale  has  been  visiting  here  in  the 
home  of  his  uncle,  F.  A'.  Craik  for 
several  weeks. 

After  Dale  and  his  parents,  Mr.1 
and  Mrs.  Jesse  Craik  and  daughter, 
Dorothy,  left  Oketo  they  went  to 
California  to  live.  While  out  there 
Dale  rnd  his  father  met  with  an  acci-; 
dent  while  blasting  a  well.  In  an 
explosion  both  of  Dale's  eyes  were 
put  out  and  his  father  was  also  in-; 
jured. 

A  short  time  after  the  accidentl 
Dale  and  his  mother  and  sister  went: 
to  live  in  Kansas  City.  Dale  went1 
on  with  his  school  work,  but  instead! 
of  going  to  a  school  for  the  blind  he 
went  to  Central  high  ischool  just  the, 
same  as  other  students  who.  could  see. 

Through  -  the  help  of  his  sister,  \ 
Dorothy,  he,  was  able  to  get  his  les-i 
sons  arJ  was  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant students  in  his  class.  When! 
gradual-  :n  time  came  a  few  weeks; 
ago  he  hd  a  record  of  high  grades. 


L'cV?eTTy.  rWo.,   AJivarite. 
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He.  is  not  only  a  student  v-fu.t4'ai 
musician  and  plays  the  isaxqfohone.. 
He  likes  to  dance  and  gets  consider- 
able enjoyment  flrom  attending 
dances.  One  of  his  pleasures  is  to 
attend  the  "talkies"  and  he  especially 
enjoys  the  music  accompaniment  con- 
nected with  the  pictures. 

The  youth  can  start  an  automobile  j 
as  quickly  as  a  person  gifted  with 
sight.  He  turns  on  the  switch;  spark 
and  gasoline  and  presses  on  the  start- 
er of  a  car  as  easily  as  a  mechanic. 

One  of  his  unusual  acts  is  to  be 
able  to  walk  around  in  Kansas  City 
alone  and  know  where  he  is  located. 
If  he  wants  to  go  to  a  certain  store 
he  gets  there  as  well  as  a  person  who 
can  see. 

He  is  studying  to  become  a  writer. 
"I  have  several  good  plots  worked 
out  and  probably  in  a  little  while  will 
write  a  few  stories,"  he  said.  He 
uses  a  typewriter  with  ease  and  puts 
his  thoughts  on  t  paper  in  that  man- 
ner. 

But  above  all  he  is  happy.  He  con- 
stantly wears  a     smile,     jokes     and 
seems   to    enjoy   life   though      he     is  j 
handicapped.     Life  for  him  seems  to 
be  worth  living. 

After  leaving  here  Dale  visited  a 
short  time  in  Marysville,  and  Oketo 
before  he  returned  to  Kansas  City. 
With  his  mother  and  sister  he  plans 
on  leaving  soon  for  Pasadena,  Calif., 
where  he  will  enter  Occidental  CoL 
lege. 


"lava  4  Q"-^,  ^fk-.Trass. 
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Triumph 

(From  the  New  Outlook) 

London 

AFTER  12'  years  of  research  in 
his  own  laboratory  in  London, 
"a  blind  scientist  has  invented 
a  camera  which  will  take  photographs 
and  develop  and  print  them  at  a 
single  operation. 

The  inventor,  Dr.  John  Wilson  of! 
Ipswich,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
19-year-old  son,  has  been  experi- 
menting with  colored  plates  and 
gases,  and  the  result  is  this  lightning 
camera  which  may  revolutionize 
modern  photography. 

Similar  in  appearance  to  the  ordi- 
nary folding  pocket  variety,  the  new 
camera  has  five  small  colored  plates 
in  its  sides,  and  a  cylinder  contain- 
ing a  secret  mixture  which  the  in- 
ventor calls  "gas."  There  are  two 
lenses,  one  a  common  camera  lens 
and  one  an  ultra-violet  ray  lens.  The 
films  and  paper  are  inserted  together, 
and  every  time  the  shutter  is  opened 
or  closed  a  small  quantity  of  the  gas 
is  released.  This  develops,  fixes  and 
prints  the  negative  on  the  paper.  The 
camera  will  only  take  instantaneous 
photographs. 

Dr.  Wilson  demonstrated  his  in- 
vgntion  before  a  gathering  of  scien- 
tists in  London.  What  a  triumph  over 
one  of  life's  handicaps. 


l'ft&JL  our  major  causes  of  partial  or 
totaj?  bijndness,  according  to  the  Mis-i 
sou$  ^bmsissionfor  the  BlhjjjL^gi-e : 
Tracnoijha,  l^taract^lfraucoma  andl 
optic  a|fophy.  Trachoma,  commonly 
known  as  granulated  sore  eyes,  is  one 
of  the  most  pernicious  to  handle  since 
it  is  freely  transmitted  by  contact  and 
sometimes  affects  practically  a  whole 
family.  There  are  seventeen  other 
eye  diseases  that  cause  blindness  or 
partial  loss  of  sight,  all  of  which  are 
dealt  with  by  the  Commission.  ^^ 
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A  SCHOOL  HECOElAiiX.J^^D. 

Hanilii-ait       Iv       H.-ittled      )>y       Alfred 
XttiMl<(u!.st    of    Liudzvborg. 

1  Bif  TheSifif's  Own  Service.  > 
Lindseorg,  Kas.,  July  29.— The  sec- 
retary to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Lindsborg  schools  has  served  twenty- 
four  years,  in  darkness  the  last  elev-  j 
en.  Alfred  Lundquist,  before  he  be- 
came blind,  was  chief  clerk  of  the 
leading  department  store  in  Linds- 
borg. His  misfortune  caused  him  to 
discontinue  all  his  business  connec- 
tions except  his  membership  on  the 
school  board.  He  uses  a  typewriter 
to  carry  o.u  the  correspondence  inci- 
dental to  the  office. 


il  ^railing,  Boy  Musician, 
)elif^its   Crowd!  Which 
Blbfks  Main  Street 


JorKsboro,  July  25. -Everybody  in  the 
street*  gets  a  tickle  in  the  feet  when 
Paul  Hilling,  blind  boy,  and  modern 
"wandering  minstrel,"  plays  on  the 
accordion.  Every  year  this  self-made 
musician  makes  a  trip  through  Arkan- 
sas paying  and  singing,  after  the 
fashion  of  minstrels  and  bards  in  the 
medieval   days. 

For  several  years,  he  has  been  vis- 
iting Jonesboro,  Paragould,  Blythevill? 
and  other  towns  in  this  section  and 
the  people  of  these  cities  have  come 
to  anticipate  his  annual  visits.  His' 
home  is  at  Centralia,  111.  Hilling's 
most  recent  visit  to  Jonesboro  was  a! 
few  days  ago,  and  he  attracted  such, 
a  large  crowd  when  he  started  play-' 
ing  on  Main  street  that  police  were 
forced  to  ask  him  to  stop,  because 
of   the  traffic   jam   he   was   causing. 


A  Versatile  Player 

He  was  invited  into  several  Main 
street  stores,  where  he  delighted  au- 
diences by  playing  practically  every 
selection  they  could  think  of — jazz, 
classical,  semi-classical  and  popular 
numbers.  In  one  instance  Hilling 
was  asked  to  play  a  selection  he  had 
never  heard.  After  hearing  the  pieca 
played  on  the  phonograph  one  time, 
he  followed  without  an  error.  He 
never  took  a  music  lesson  in  his  life 
and  learns  all  his  selections  by  ear. 
He  plays,  in  addition  to  the  accordion, 
the  piano,  organ,  mandolin,  guitar  and 
.banjo. 

Hilling  has  been  supporting  himsell 
iever  since  he  was  12  years  old.  He 
'was  born  of  poor  parents  at  Rich- 
mond, Ind.  He  has  several  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  they  all  have  good 
sight,  he  said.  He  secured  a  gram- 
mar school  education  at  a  school  for 
the  blind  at  Indianapolis,  and  since 
leaving  school,  has  been  traveling  ever 
the  country,  playing  and  singing,  to 
make  only  a  fair  living. 

He  cherishes  an  ambition  to  be  a 
great  musician  some  day  and  one  of 
his  greatest  desires  is  to -broadcast  over 
the  radio.  He  travels  oyer  the  coun- 
try alone  and  is  seldom  mistreated 
he  cays. 


-3fA 
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BLIND    PRISONER   OPERATED 
I  "^TUT-TO    RESTORE    SIGHT. 


,Ti 


LfV\  C  &. 


BJps   Cummins     of   near   Puxico, 
wluf  iWjilind   and   serving   ti        90-day 

>  hi  i>';  for  having  mimic  inoonshine 
in  ^)is  possession,  was  taken  to  the 
Southeast  Missouri  Hospital  at  Cape 
Girardeau  last  week  for  an  optical  op- 
eration. The  work  was  done  by  and 
iiniler  the  direetion  of  the  clinic 
branch  of  the  State  Hoard  of  Health. 
The  Board  has  found  that  there  are 
a  number  of  persons  in  the  state 
who  are  drawing  pensions  because  of 
blindness  that  can  have  their  vision 
restored  by  an  operation.  Not  only 
has  much  money  been  saved  to  the 
state  by  operations  of  this  kind  but 
the  vision  of  many  people  has  been^ 
j  restored. — Bloomfteld    Vindicator,   ^^r 


BLIND  MAN'S  RIGHTS 
AT  STREET  CORNER 

Oregon  Supreme  Court  Reverses 
Trial  Judge  in  Auto  Acci- 
dent Case. 
WHAT     DISTLER     DISTILLED 

Texas    Appeals     Bench     Unable    to 
Believe    It   Was   Vinegar 
cr  Gasoline. 
Because  the  trial  judge  in  the  Ore- 
gon case   of  Weinstein  vs.   Wheeler 
refused  to  charge  to  the  jury,  "You 
are  instructed  that  the  blind  and  the 
halt  have  as  much  right  to  use  the 
streets   In    the   city   of   Portland   as 
those  who  have  possession  of  their 
faculties,  and  it  is  not  negligence  as 
a  matter  of  law  for  a  blind  person 
to  walk   unattended,    either   without 
companion     or     cane     on     a     public 


street,"  the  Supreme  Court  of  that 
State  has  reversed  a  judgment  for 
the  defendant  and  ordered  a  new 
trial. 

The  plaintiff  had  sued  because 
while  crossing  a  street  he  was 
(truck  and  injured  by  the  defen- 
dant automobile.  When  the  de- 
fendant won,  an  appeal  was  taken 
because  of  the  refusal  to  charge  as 
requested.  The  Supreme  Court  opin- 
ion by  Justice  Belt  said: 

"It  is  well  settled  that  the  instruc- 
tion requested  by  the  plaintiff  is  a 
correct  statement  of  the  law.  No 
person  or  class  of  persons  has  an 
exclusive  right  to  the  use  of  the 
■treets.  Public  thoroughfares  are 
for  the  beggar  on  his  crutches  as 
well  as  the  millionaire  in  his  limou- 
sine. Neither  is  it  the  policy  of  the 
law  to  discriminate  against  those 
who  suffer  physical  infirmity.  The 
blind  and  the  halt  may  use  the 
strp''  without  being  guilty  of  neg- 
lig'  if,  in  so  doing,  they  exercise 

thr  cgree  of  care  which  an  ordi- 
nal ily  prudent  person  similarly  af- 
flicted would  exercise  under  the  same 
•ircumstances." 


£aN  firRHc.Uto.Oal..  Exa 
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Sightless — but  Brave 


Fighting  his  way  back  slowly 
to  health  in  a  world  of  darkness, 
Percy  Hays,  victim  of  a  savage 
bear  In  Golden  Gate  Park,  is  learn- 
ing a  trade. 

Through  the  loyalty  of  his 
friends,  Boy  Scouts  of  Troop  No. 
82,  he  has  a  typewriter,  and  though 
totally  Wind,  is  learning  to  operate 

For  nineteen  months,  young 
Hays,  now  only  19  years  old,  has 
been  In  San  Francisco  Hospital. 
Twenty -two  operations  were  per- 
''ormed  to  graft  skin  from  his  body 
to  his  face.  He  is  soon  to  return 
to  the  hospital  for  more  opera- 
tions. 

Hays  lost  the  sight  of  both 
eyes  on  March  27,  1927,  when  he 
stepped  too  near  the  cage  of  a  big 
cinnamon  bear  in  Golden  Gate 
Park.  The  bear  seized  the  boy. 
and  clawed  his  face  so  badly  that 
for  a  time  physicians  despaired  of 
saving  his   life. 

His  fight  back  to  health  has.  been 
a  long  and  tortuous  one.  Miss 
Kate  Foley,  State  Teacher  of  the 
Blind,  has  been  giving  him  lessons 
in-Bratlfli.'  His  ambition  was  to 
own  a  typewriter. 

.  So  boys  of  Troop  82  sold  news- 
papers, and  out  of  their  earnings, 
bought  Percy  the  coveted  type- 
writer. They  are  also  installing  a 
<&dio  for  him  in  his  home  at  1247 
Gfc^ry  street. 


PERCY  HAYS  is  slowly  winning  back  to  health  and  useful 
hj-  after  22  operations  to  repair  clawing  of  bear  at  Golden 
Park.     Sydney  Martenstein  is  shown  aiding  young 
1  ays  with  his  typing. 


BlinO!!laxJ^LB£ive  Cars 

fStemless  Show  Ability,  License  Okeh 
£0  &  Jt  J5  &  Jt  & 

Sirens,  Tough  Nut  in  Quiz 


Blind?  That  won't  keep  you 
from  driving'  an  automobile.  That 
is  if  you  can  demonstrate  in  a 
driving-  test  to  a  county  traffic  of- 
ficer's satisfaction  that  you  aye 
equipped  with  a  sixth  sense  or 
some  other  medium  that  can  en- 
able you  to  be  a  safe  driver. 

That  goes  for  the  deaf,  the  dumb 
and  the  crippled. 

Ruling  to  this  effect  has  just 
been  mailed  San  Joaquin  traffic  of- 
fice by  the  State  Motor  Vehicle  de- 
partment couched  in  the  follow- 
ing- language: 

"The  fact  that  an  applicant  Is 
deaf,  dumb,  blind  or  crippled  does 
not  in  itself  bar  him  from  a  license. 
The  deciding  test  in  every  such 
case  is  the  actual  driving  test. 

"Driving  tests  must  be  given  to- 
applicants  with  physical  defects 
and  to  applicants  who  have  not 
had  a  license  in  any  state." 

Another  ruling-  that  will  bring 
relief  to  the  autoist  who  was  try- 
ing to  decide  between  the  meat  bill 
and  taking  the  examination  for 
driver's  license  required  to  be 
taken  by  August  15  to  renew  licen- 
ses issued  before  January  1,  1927, 
is  couched  as  follows: 

"From  now  until  August  25,  no 
fees  shall  be  charged  applicants 
who  have  cards  issued  before  Jan- 
nary  1,  1927.  All  cards  issued  after 
January  1,  1927,  original  or  dupli- 
cate are   good  after  August  15." 

What  is  the  hardest  statement  on 
the  examination  list  with  the  truth 
or  falsity  of  which  the  examinee;  is 
perplexed? 

Captain  Leland  Drais  of  the  San 
Joaquin  county  traffic  squad  an- 
swer-pfl  this  yesterday  after*  check- 
ing all  the  examiners. 


No  it  wasn't  that  one  about  how 
long  the  hand  should   be  held  out. 
on  making  a  left  hand  turn. 

Instead   No's  11   and   14   are  the' 
ones  that  the  majority  of  misplaced 
crosses  are  affixed  after. 

No  11  reads:  "If  you  are  about 
to  pass  a  vehicle  going  in  the  same 
direction,  any  vehicle  coming  the 
opposite  direction  has  the  right  of 
way  over  you." 

No.  14  reads:  "At  the  sound  of  a 
siren  you  should  stop  wherever  you 
happen  to  be,  even  though  you  are 
in  the  middle  of  an  intersection." 

True  or  false?  That's  the  rid- 
dle the  autoist  has  to  answer  when 
he  tries  for  his  operator's  license. 

San  Joaquin  county  is  humming 
along  with  a  landoffice  slide  of  ap- 
plicants taking  examinations.  Six 
thousand,  took  examinations  here 
last  week  including  3000  in  Stock- 
ton and  the  traffic  office  was  open 
yesterday  afternoon  with  all  tables 
running  over  and  will  stay  open 
again  next  Saturday  afternoon.  But 
Drais  points  out  that  although  18,- 
000  have  taken  examinations  here  l 
thus  far  in  the  rush*  it  is  almost 
impossible  at  this  rate  for  all 
drivers  to  have  their  proper  licenses. 

More  than  30,000  automobiles 
are  registered  in  San  Joaquin  coun- 
ty Drais  points  out  and  most  auto- 
mobiles have  three  or  more  per-| 
sons  who  drive  them.  This  would1 
place  the  number  of  drivel's  at 
about  60,000  in  this  county. 

Examinations  here  are  given  in 
the  county  courthouse  office  of  the 
traffic  squad,  at  the  police  station, 
at  the  chamber  of  commerce,  at 
the  California  State  Automobile  as- 
sociation office  and  tho  National 
Automobile  association  office  will 
start  giving  examinations  Monday- 


Orov'tXle,  C'aY.,  ue^sTer. 
August  *1,   l^a-S- 
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.For  Blinc 

1e  Uflench  Blind  People's  T^oTfatioH^^Montreal  sug- 
gests tpat  gloves  of  some  distinctive  color  be  worn  by  the 
blind  as  an  aid  when  they  are  walking  around  alone.  If  this 
were  done,  and  the  purpose  made  known,  they  argue,  every- 
one with  good  eyesight  would  recognize  their  handicap  in- 
stantly and  look  out  for  them.  It  would  be  especially  Useful 
is  crossing  streets. 

The  idea  is  an  excellent  one.  It  is  better  for  the  blind, 
and  better  for  society,  that  they  should  be  as  independent 
us  possible,  moving  about  "on  their  own"  and  making  their- 
other  senses  serve  as  eyes.  Blind  persons  today  do  this  more 
than  ever  before.  But  they  run  more  risk  than  ever  before. 

Gloves  may  not  be  the  best  badge.  Possibly  something 
more  conspicuous,  say  a  sash  or  arm-band  of  distinctive 
color,  would  be  better. 


A\eMphi-s,  »»1.9.,'!PeMocvdf~ 

Au.4u.sj~  *g,  If^Cf. 

COMMISSION  FOR  BLIND 

TO  HOn7TTETL-ff?IC 

TtW'flisfSouri  State  Comitaissioni 
for  the*  BJi-qd  will  hold  a  cfinic  at' 
HannirfaUJVIb.,  at  the  city  ha%Red 
Cross  froom,  4th  and  Broadway, 
Wednesday,  August  21st.,  from  8 
a.  m.  to  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

Vision  examination  for  pension 
applications  will  be  made.  The  Com- 
mission will  also  give  the  op- 
portunity for  examination,  without 
charge,  of  any  one  who  has  eye 
disease 

The  Director  of  Prevention  of 
Blindness  for  the  Commission  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  clinic  and  will 
be  assisted  by  representatives  from 
the  Commission. 

Any  who  have  eye  trouble  and 
who  feel  the  need  of  assistance 
from  '  this  organization  will  Jjt 
welcome.  j^r 

,   Wa<taNer,  Ok-.TVlt-uMe. 

Mrs.  Ed  Coady  was  hostess  to  the 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Christian 
chu'rcli  Thursday  afternoon.  Mrs.  R.  M. 
Wallfce  ^as  the  leader.  Mrs.  Houston 
Best  {presented  the  devotional  part  of 
the  program. 

Mrs.  Williams'  story  of  Amelia 
Afana,  a^blind  Armenian  girl,  who  in- 
sisted on  be!ng"Silll*Br  Bethlehem  of 
Judea,  her  native  city,  was  intensely 
interesting.  This  girl  and  two  others 
are  supported  entirely  by  a  womans' 
class  in  a  large  Christian  church 
school  in  Long  Beach,   California, 


Log  rXMtjeles,  Ca^^TiVA-e. 
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tg^AL  gLINDNESS 

AND,  Aug..  6.— Although  she 


has  lost  the  sight  of  her  right  eye 
physicians  at  San  Antonio  Commu- 
nity Hospital  here  are  hopeful  they 
will  save  the  left  eye  for  Mrs.  Lu- 
cille Credelle,  former  Cucamonga 
girl,  who  was  critically  injured  in 
an  automobile  crash  several  weeks 
ago. 

It  was  unknown  for  a  number  of 
days  whether  Mrs.  Credelle  would 
become  totally  blind  from  her  in- 
juries. Due,  to,  .her  close  approach 
to  death  in  the  crash  an  operation 
was  impossible  uiitil  recently.  The 
operation  resulted  in  loss  of  vision 
in  the  right  eye,  but  today  when 
she  could  tell  when  a  gleam  of 
light  passed  before  her  left  eye 
physicians  took  hope  that  Mrs. 
Credelle  will  not  become  total] 
blind. 


^y DORSE  DW1GHT  S.   BllOWN. 

'th6^  B«nrd  Pout  May  Go  to  Blln," 
PabllMlicr. 


JEFFEilSON   CITY   BUREAU 
THE  KANSAS    CITY    STAE 

(Sil  ST&cmber  0/  The  S/ar's  Sta/M 
Jefferson  City,  Aug.  9.— Dwight 
3.  Brown,  blind  newspaper  publisher 
of  Poplar  BluTraffirrcrmer  member 
of  the  state  senate,  has  been  recom- 
mended to  Governor  Caulfield  for 
membership  on  the  state  prison  board 
to  succeed  T.  S.  Mosby,  parole  com- 
missioner, Governor  Caulfield  told 
The  Star  here  late  today.  Mosby's 
term  expired  June  19. 

Brown  was  the  Democratic  candi- 
date, for  'secretary  of  state  in  the 
last  campaign,  being  defeated  by  the 
incumbent,  Charles  U.  Becker,  by  a 
majority  of  more  than  100,000  votes. 

Blind  since  he  was  8  years  old, 
Brown  has  attained  prominence  in 
his  chosen  field  under  difficulties. 
Despite  his  handicap,  he  served  as 
a  newspaper  reporter  and  gradually 
worked  his  way  through  the  various 
phases  of  his  profession  until  he 
became  owner  and  publisher  of  the 
Poplar  Bluff  Interstate  American,  an 
afternoon  daily.  «__  ^J 


!il4SSJMa£LBY 
BLIMUF.ACHEBi 
( ^  PLANS  RECITAL 

inwesting  recital  will  be  given 
earry  in  September  by  the  department 
of  class  piano  for  blind  teachers,  con- 
ducted under  the  direction  of  the 
McCune  School  of  Music  and  Art.  The 
recital  will  be  conducted  by  Miss 
Tessie  Newton,  a  totally  blind  teach- 
er. The  department  has  now  grown 
until  it  has  twenty-five' members  in 
the  class. 

This  recital  will  consist  mostly  of 
piano  duets  and  selections  for  three 
pianos.  This  work  is  no  longer  an 
experiment,  and  the  fact  that  blind 
teachers  can  successfully  teach  sight- 
ed children  in  groups  has  been  clear- 
ly proven. 

William  Nichol,  who  has  charge  of 
this  work,  was  given  the  privilege  of 
demonstrating  the  success  of  it  be- 
fore the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  in  convention 
at  Lake  Wawasee,  Indiana,  June  24 
to  28  this  year.  The  demonstration 
was  cordially  received  by  the  con- 
vention and  the  proof  of  its  value  was 
more  clearly  attested  when  the  mu- 
sicians asked  for  a  more  complete 
demonstration  the  following  day. 
Charles  B.  Hayes  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  at  New  York 
City  invited  Mr.  Nichol  to  come  to 
New  York  early  in  the  fall  and  con- 
duct a  series  of  demonstrations  before 
institutions  of  music  and  learning, 
beginning  at  the  Teachers'  college, 
Columbia  university. 

One  of  the  points  that  Mr.  Nichol 
tried  to  make  in  conversing  with  su- 
perintendents and  instructors  of 
schools  for  the  blind  at  the  conven- 
tion was  that  class  piano  should  be 
apart  of  the  music  department  in  ev- 
ery institution.  One  of  the  great 
problems  met  by  the  blind  graduate 
of  any  institution  for  the  blind  is  that 
of  making  contact  with  the  seeing.  It 
is  his  first  great  step  in  economic 
success.  The  piano  students  of  ev- 
ery institution,  whether  they  ever  in- 
tend teaching  or  not  after  leaving 
school,  should  have  a  good  course  in 
class  piano,  since  it  is  necessary  that 


such  a  course  should  be  given  with 
seeing  students  In  attendance  as  a 
training  school.  In  this  way.  the 
blind  teacher  would  get  experience 
in  actual  contact  and  handling  of  see- 
ing people. 

The  exact  date  of  the  recital  will  be 
announced  later.  _^^ 


Blin^JEftBian  Likes  Flying 

fg(yMffine  who  has  never  seen, 
trVyJlliiK  OH  water  said  Miss 
>  8^»ii(l'fn.  Instructor  in  mu- 
lhr<  school  for  the  blind  at 
ilt.  She  dtepCed  aboard  a 
Twin  Citles-Kansai  <'ity  air  express 
plane.  Though  she  never  had  the 
sense  of  :-igbt.  she  has  traveled  a 
great,  deal  by  rail,  boat,  and  auto- 
mobile. 
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THE  BLIND  IN  PROFESSIONS 


It  may  have  been  in  a  thoughtless  moment  that 
the  bill,  was  passed,  but  the  Mississippi  legislature 
has  at  least  one  constructive  measure  to  its  credit. 

When  the  bill  creating  a  Commission  for  the 
Blind  was  enacted  it  opened  a  vista  of  wonderful 
possibilities  to  those  who  are  doomed  to  go  through 
life  without  vision. 

In  Mississippi  today  new  opportunities  are  of- 
fered for  our  blind  boys  and  girls.  They  have  not 
only  a  chance  to  enter  into  the  ordinary  trades,  but 
the  professions  as  well. 

This  new  development  in  special  training  is  sig- 
nificant of  the  momentum  which  altruistic  move- 
ments gather  as  they  progress,  even  in  this  busy 
time  when  all  are  accused  of  excessive  self-interest. 
Not  more  than  a  decade  ago,  most  women  without 
eyesight  were  limited  to  a  few  simple  exercises  in 
handicraft,  basket-weaving,  crocheting,  knitting, 
and  some  of  the  more  ambitious  ventured  into  piano 
tuning.  They  were  considered  fortunate  if  they 
mastered  any  single  trade,  and  could  wring  there- 
from a  meager  livelihood. 

Today,  that  status  is  happily  altered.  Modern 
methods  of  educational  and  recreational  training 
for  the  blind  have  revolutionized  the  economic  sit- 
uation of  sightless  men  and  women.  They  are 
taught  from  chilhood  how  to  exercise,  and  grow  up 
with  physical  poise  as  well  as  mental  alertness. 
The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  which  has 
just  completed  a  survey  intended  to  reveal  the  ex- 
tent of  these  altered  conditions,  found  that  "Blind 
girls,  today,  can  obtain  high  school  and  college  edu- 
cations. In  New  York  city  alone,  blind  girls  are  em- 
ployed as  teachers  of  music,  of  dancing,  and  of 
kindergarten  work.  They  are  private  tutors,  stenog- 
raphers, and  dictaphone  operators;  social  service 
workers,  and  basket  and  rug  weavers.  The  number 
of  sightless  women  entering  the  professional  fields 
as  masseurs  and  chiropractors  is  increasing.  More 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  young  girls  are  employ- 
ed in  handicraft  trades,  such  as  weavisg  rugs,  scarfs, 
pillows,  bag.s,  baskets,  and  rattan  work." 

Such  is  the  bright  record  of  achievement  by 
those  who  face  at  outset,  and  bravely  overcome,  the 
most  discouraging  of  human  handicaps. 
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aaw  WOMAN  ~ 
I^SCFFOCATED 


When  Small  Home  On  South 
Walnut  Street  Is  Destroy- 

SAVED 


Vso 


'Aunt"  Fannie  Ralls,  aged  and 


blind  colored  woman,  was  suffo- 
cated and  burned  to  death  at  9:30 
o'clock  Tuesday  morning  when  her 
smafll  cottage  near  the  foot  of 
South  Walnut  street  was  partial- 
ly destroyed  by  fire.  An  afflict- 
ed son,  Turley  Ralls,  was  rescued 
by  neighbors  and  by  force  was 
prevented  from  going  back  into 
the  house  to  save  his  mother.  Sev- 
eral of  the  neighbors  made  an  at- 
tempt to  enter  the  house  but  the 
inside  was  a  solid  mass  of  flames. 
The  interior  of  the  small  house  is 
almost  a  total  loss.     The  fire  de- 


partment  was  on  the  scene  with- 
in three  minutes  from  the  time 
the  alarm  was  given,  and  soon 
had  the  flames  under  control. 

It  is  not  known  how  the  fire 
started  other  than  from  an  over- 
heated cook  stove  which  is  is  said 
was  still  roaring  when  the  firemen 
arrived, 
roaring  when  the  firemen  arrived. 

"Aunt'!  Fannie  was  probably; 
suffocated  before  she  was  burned. 
She  had  made  an  attempt  to  get: 
out  of  her  room  which  adjoins  the] 
kitchen,  into  another  room.  Be-( 
ing  blind  she  had  caught  her  head 
between  the  head  bars  of  a  small, 
iron  bed  and  was  fastened  when, 
firemen  knocked  the  side  of  the 
house  out  and  removed  her.  The! 
body  was  badly  burned,  hands  and 
arms  almost  crisp. 

She  is  survived  by  two  daugh- 
ters, Jennie  Ralls  Owens  and  Al- 
ice Ralls,  and  two  sons,  Turley 
and  Lawrence  Ralls. 

"Aunt"  Fannie  was  of  the  old 
school  of  colored  people,  had  a 
large-dumber  of  friends  and  was 
rspected  by  both  whites  and  col-; 
orecl.  She  nad  been  an  invalid  for 
several  years  and  blind  for  sorn^j 
time  past. 


Homer  BUnd-Boy  Success 
As  Merchant-Musician 


Homer.  Special  in  Sioux  City  Daily  j 
Journal,  Aug.  3: 

Although  homeless  and  blind  since 
early  boyhood,  William  Baker,  familiar 
to  hundreds  of  people  in  Homer  and 
nearby  towns,  has  earned  for  himself  a 
place  in  the  hearts  of  his  numerous  ac- 
quaintances, a  reputation  as  one  of  the 
best  of  "old  time"  dance  musicians, 
and  has  built  up  a  candy  business  in 
Homer. 

"Billy"  plays  the  violin,  harmonica 
and  piano.  He  has  never  taken  any 
music  lessons  and  plays  entirely  by 
ear.  A  radio  is  his  musical  instructor. 
Tunes — new  or  old — to  which  he  lis- 
tens are  his  manuscripts  of  music.  He 
is  an  ardent  radio  fan  and  after  listen- 
ing to  a  composition  a  few  times  is 
able  to  play  it. 

Headquarters  for  his  candy  business 
is  a  garage.  A  service  station  is  a 
sub-distributing  point.  He  is  owner, 
manager,  salesman  and  accountant. 
His  accounts  are  kept  on  a  piece  of 
cardboard  through  which  he  punches: 
holes  in  the  system  of  writing  used  by 
the  blind.  His  customers,  and  friends 
are  all  known  to  him  by  their  voices  or 
by  his  more  accurate  method  of  ex- 
amining their  ears.  A  person's  ears 
to  him  represent  the  face.  Set  firmly 
in  his  memory,  an  ear  never  is  forgot- 
ten. 

While  attending  the  school  for  the 
blind  in  Nebraska  City,  where  he  re- 
ceived his  education  and  first  entered 
the  candy  business  at  a  means  of  help- 
ing to  support  himself,  "Billy"  not 
only  learned  the  Braille  system  of 
reading  and  writing  but  became  very 
adept  in  the  use  of  the  typewriter. 

During   the    winter     dance     season 
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WILLIAM  BAKER 


"Billy's"  services  are  much  in  demand. 
At  a  wedding  or  party  the  first  glimpse 
of  dawn  often  will  find  him  still  fid- 
dling tunes  in  some  farm  house  parlor 
where  rugs  have  been  rolled  up,  .furni- 
ture pushed  back  to  the  walls,  and  the 
entire  countrjifiifttkBAillcpl  in  to  cele 
brate. 


KtTktwlVUi  Mo.,  E^-re-ss, 
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BLIND  DOCTOR 
AND  WIFE  HURT 
IN  AUTO  CRASH 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  W. 

Slemons  Were  Driving 

to  Future  Home 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Slemons, 
who  left  here  by  motor  car  Saturday 
for  St.  Joseph,  Louisiana,  where  they 
intended  to  locate  and  establish  prac- 
tice, were  back  in  Kirksville  today, 
patients  in  the  Laughlin  hospital,  af- 
ter an  automobile  crash  near  Bates- 
ville,   Ark. 

Dr.  Slemons  was  a  blind  student 
in  the  K.  C.  O.  S.,  who  graduated 
with  the  class  of  19  29,  and  his  wife 
was  driving  when  the  accident  oc- 
curred. A  truck  hit  them  Tuesday 
morning  10  miles  north  of  Bates- 
ville,  damaging  the  car  somewhat 
and  inflicting  several  injuries  on 
both  the  doctor  and  Mi's.  Slemons. 
He  received  a  broken  left  arm  and 
several  cuts  and  bruises.  Mrs.  Slem- 
ons' knee  cap  was  broken  and  shej 
suffered    contusions    and    scratches.    | 

They  arrived  here  Wednesday  af- 
ternoon on  the  3  o'clock  train  and 
were  taken  to  the  hospital.  Mrs. 
Slemons  was  operated  on  by  Dr. 
George  Laughlin  this  morning  for 
her  injured  knee. 

The  doctor's  home  town  is  Shrev^- 
TDort,  La. 


August    H,    Vfr-C 

INTENSIVE     EDUCATIONAL 

PROGRAMS   O^TEN   PRj/ 

DtlCE  EYE  ^TRAIN  A 

At  the^ffecent  nieetijir  of  the 
American  M^igaL^rfwS^ociation  in 
Portland,  Ore.,  Dr.  Lloyd  Millis 
called  attention  to  the  importance 
of  the  eyes  in  education. 

The  excessive  speed  of  modern 
civilization  demands  rapid  mental 
adjustments  which  sometimes  chil- 
dren are  unable  to  make  because  of 
ocular  deficiencies.  The  nervous  re- 
actions to  educational  strain  in- 
clude irritability,  fatigue,  restless- 
ness and  emotional  disturbances. 

Doctor  Millis  is  convinced  that 
ocular  adjustments  to  educational] 
forcing  produce  weakness  of  the 
eye  muscles  and  eye  strain  ^hrui 
prolonged  overattention.  He  he-: 
lieves  that  the  curricufums  of  study ! 
are  so  intensive  nowadays  that  the 
physical  cost  of  this  type  of  train- 
ing yields  questionable  profit  when 
balanced  with  the  efficiency  pro- 
duced. 

"The  world  does  not  require 
faster  and  more  neurotic  persons," 
he  says,  "but  urgently  needs  more 
accurate  and  more  dependable 
ones." 

There  is  a  definite  limit  to  the 
amount  of  words  that  any  reader 
can  see  at  a  single  glance.  The  at- 
tempts to  force  the  vision  to  see 
more  and  comprehend  more  in  a 
short  space  of  time  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce strains  resulting  in  serious 
incapacity. 

Doctor  Mills  recognizes  the  fact 
that  many  people  are  able  to  read 
far  more  rapidly  than  others  and 
to  comprehend  what  they  read  more 
rapidly.  He  recognizes  also  that 
much  of  this  ability  rests  in  hered- 
ity and  is  perhaps  a  form  of  genius. 
Intellectual  capacity  is  prac- 
tically determined  at  birth  and 
gains  only  by  proper  training. 
There  is  a  definite  and  individual 
limit  to  the  speed  of  correct  recog- 
nition and  perception  of  objects  and 
of  word.C  and  if  this^imit  is  ex- 
ceeded! t®?i^  is  a.  /emjilff  repre- 
sented %y  lessened  accuracy,  poor 
land  inhibitioii  of  associa- 
es  which  araimportant  in 


memor 
tive 
learnin 
The 
dicate 
can  d< 
in 


ts  thSt  hav#been  made  in- 
at  the  Tlwm  rapid  readers 
best  a  page  of  solid  read- 
minute  and  that  this  speed 
can  *ldom  he  maintained  with  any 
usgptlne.ss   for   more  than  half  an 
at  a  time. 

StV-ou.c&,  Me^Qrloiae  T?ei>/\. 

UF  500  CHILDREN  HERE 
AtfC  DEFECTIVE  VISION 

Ac|ording*to  statistics  assmnbled 
by  tile  Missouri  Association  a 
Blinot  oiieoutoJLMjery  SW"Sl 
<J^i4lMi9!",0BMSWJtfeiecti  ve  vision.  A 
survey  was  made  by  the  association 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  John 
Hardesty,  director  of  the  conserva- 
lion  of  vision  department  of  the  or- 
ganization during  the-  vacation  pe-' 
rioci  with  the  purpose,  in  view  of 
reaching  young-  children  with  pool- 
vision  who  are  of  an  age  to  enter 
school  for  the  first  time  in  Hep-  > 
tember. 

The  report  also  pointed  out  many 
more  children  should  be  in  the  sight- 
saving  classes  of  the  public  school 
and  parochial  schools  than  attended 
those,    flosses    »last    term.      The      St. 


Louis  Board  of  Education  maintains 
four  sij^ht-savin.g  classes  and  th< 
i, i. in.  parochial  school  system  main- 
tains one,  which'  are  open  to  pupils 
who  require  spei  inl  equlpmenl  such 
as  large  type  school  books,  special 
daisies,  and  unusual  light  equipment, 
information  concerning  the  classes 
may  be  obtained  at  the  St.  Louis 
Board  of  Education  and  nt  the  va- 
rious paiish  schools,  the  report 
states. 

04^  e  n  ,  Wta-n,  £»a  rAt  n  er- 

QGDEN-EUND 

lVlr\i\iLi"  *\LL~Li£XLt 

r   ig  that  Ogden  sidewalks 
*«rcrosslngs  are  so  obstruct- 
ecWf  tiljs  that    it    Is    hazardous 
walking  for  blind  people,  the  Ogden 
chapter  of  the  Utah  Association  for 
the  Blind  addressed  a  communica- 
tion to  the  city  board  of  commission- 
ers Monday  afternoon.    It  was  re- 
lated in  the  communication  that  too 
many  mandholes  on  sidewalks  are 
left  open,  bicycles  leaned  up  against 
curbs,  display    cases,    merchandise 
and  other  things  left  on  the  walks. 
These  and  automobile  congestion  at 
street  intersections  make    it     very 
difficult  at  times  for  blind  people  to 
get  along  without  chance  of  injury. 
A  request  was  made  that  the  city 
commission  give  the  matter  its  at- 
tention with  a  view  to  remedying 
the  situation.    The  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  the  police  department.  ^^ 


~fa.cV  $otJ,  Muss.,  £lav taH. 


Union  Services  Held 

Ci   ..,  At  Crystal  Springs 

CRY£JJAU...J§PRINGS,  Aug.  20— 
Union  services  ""were  held  '  in  the 
Baptist  church  Sunday  night  with 
the  Rev.  L.  E.  Alford  of  the  Meth- 
odist church  preaching,  the  sermon, 
throughout  the  month  of  August. 
These  services  will  be  continued 
The  Rev.  T.  W.  Talkington  was  ab- 
sent, being  in  Jackson  filling  the 
pulpit  of  First  Baptist  church  there 
in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Hewitt  on 
vacation.  The  Rev.  J.  M.  Williams 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  was  also 
absent,  being  in  Kosciusko  for  the 
day.  Sjkes  Williams,  the  blind.jaau.th. 
who  gave  a  classical  concert  in  the 
school  auditorium  here,  played  two 
selections,  the  music  of  the  choir 
being  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
T.  H.  Cook,  pianist. 

T*ev.  Hi.  J.  Carl,  who  is  known  as 
jtheV'Briftd  Missionary,"  is  in  Fre- 
mon\  this  week  with  the  Salvation 
Army.  He  will  give  a  talk  every 
i  night  except  Friday  at  the  Salva- 
tion Army  hall.  His  topic  for  Tues- 
day evening  is  to  be  "God's  Man  or 
I  the  Devil's  Man." 

;  Rev.  Mr.  Carl,  whose  home  is  at 
Port  Angeles,  Wash,  spends  about 
10  months  of  each  year  traveling 
around  the  country  spending  his 
time  with  some  Salvation  Army 
group  and  giving  free  lectures.  He 
came  here  from  Lincoln  where  he 
has  been  since  the  first  of  July. 


SOUTH  BOSTON  INQUIRER 
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MACHINE  USED  TO  CURE  CROSS  EYES 


The  only  one  in  Washington  and  one  of  the  few  in  the  country  for  curing 
cross  eyes  is  this  unusuiil  machine  owned  by  Dr.  W.  D.  Itedding,  who  is  shown 
will)  one  of  his  young  patients. 


ToftilaY    MeckaNt 
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SEEING  WITHOUT  EYES  IS  AIM 
OF  VIENNA  INVENTOR 


Inventor  with  Drawing  of  Artificial  Eye,  by  Which  He 
Hopes  to  Effect  Vision 


Working  on  the 
theory  that  sight  is 
a  wave  process 
somewhat  like  that 
of  the  radio,  a  Vi- 
! enna  inventor  has 
been  experimenting 
with  an  artificial  eye 
by  which  he  hopes 
to  give  sight  to  per- 
sons whose  optic 
nerve  has  not  been 
destroyed.  Accord- 
ing to  reports,  his 
investigations  have 
won  the  approval  of 
medical  experts. 


lo(V<iotH,^N^at<A, Observe  r. 


RIGHT    KIND   OF  TEACHING! 


A    BLIND    TUTOR   DEPRECATES 
SPELL-BINDING. 


Extensive  and  intensive  adult  education 
was  the  subject  discussed  at  the  morning1 
session  yesterday  of  the  World  Conference 
on  Adult  Education  at  Cambridge. 

Mr.  Oscar  Ollsson,  M.P.,  of  Sweden,  who 
presided  said  tliat  the  pedantry  and  scholas- 
ticism of  the  secondary  schools  and  trie  uni-j 
versifies  would  fall  away  from  higher  adult1 
education.  Not  by  chance  were  teachers 
and  professors  looked  upon  with  a  smile; 
by  business  men.  They  too  often  shut 
themselves  up  from  living  life  and  some- 
times were  only  useful  beasts  of  burden, 
not  quite  aware  of  the  actual  worth  of  the 
cultural  treasure  they  were,  carrying. 

Dr.  William  Flitner,  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion   in   the   University   of    Hamburg,    said 
that  1he   real   pedagogical   endeavour   had 
always  been  to  help  the  individual.     Ger- 
man   adult   education  since  the  war  had 
tried  to  build  up  a  corporate  education. 
1    Mr.  C.  M.  Machines,  lecturer  in  history 
at  Bristol    University    and    tutorial    class 
tutor  in  the  Bristol    i-.'ea,    who    is    blind 
spok.'  with  great   fluency    chiefly   on    th 
tutorial    question.       He    used    a    book    in 
Braille,  and  gave  an  address  which  aroused 
much    enthusiasm,    and    he    was    loudly 
cheered  upon  concluding. 

"  The  tutorial  teacher,"  he  said,  "  should 
resist  the  temptation  to  become  a  spell- 
binder. It  is  comparatively  easy  when  lis- 
tening to  a  man  with  the  gift  of  the  gab 
to  be  deceived  into  thinking  that  he  is 
speaking  wisdom,  when  it  is  only  an  in- 
ferior variety  of  gas.  A  tired  working 
man  or  woman  would  not  be  willing  to 
listen  to  one  whom  they  regard  as  a  remote 
Olympian." 
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PRIZES  PRESENTED 
IN  BLIND  CONTEST 

Gladys    Anderson    Leads    in 
Press- Stillman  Event 


Miss,  qtladys  Anderson,  2841 
Scramon  avenue,  was  $15  richer  to- 
day. She  won  first  prize  in  a  con- 
test for  the  blind  at  the  Stillman 
Theater  blind  party,  sending  in  "the 
best  review  and  criticism  of  the 
picture,  "Bulldog  Drummond,"  star- 
ring Ronald  Colman. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Crowl,  8109  Wade 
Park  avenue,  was  awarded  second 
prize  of  $10  and  Miss  Lenora  Mar- 
quis 12800  Forest  Hill  avenue,  third 
prize  of  $5.  Miss  Anderson  used 
the  Braille  System  for  her  ,  review 
while  the  other  two  prize  winners 
•wrote   on   typewriters.     , 

The  party,  lasting  two  weeks,  was 
sponsored  by  The  Press  and  George 
Gilliam,  manager  of  the  Stillman. 

Tha  sponsors  believed  talking  pic- 
tures opened  a  new  avenue  of  enter- 
tainment for  the  blind.  Hundreds 
attended  both  afternoon  and  eve- 
ning performances  and  many  letters 
were  received  thanking  The  Press 
and  Manager  Gilliam. 


ity 


For  the  Halt  and  the  Blind. 

ft&f  than  two  weeks  hehee  when 
the  fall  term  of  school  opens  more 
the*  ^/million  happy,  healthy,  bois- 
terfcusTihildren  will  return  to  their 
studies  in  the  New  York  city  public 
schools.     A  much  smaller  number — 
a  sizable  one,  nevertheless — will  go 
back  to  school  more  quietly.     They 
are   youngsters   physically  or  men-j 
tally  handicapped  who  are  likely  toi 
be  overlooked  in  general  discussion! 
of  the  city's  school  fasilities.     But 
the  Board  of  Education  has  not  for- 
gotten them. 

In  the  summary  of  the  school  bud- 
get estimate  prepared  by  Arthur 
S.  SOMERS,  chairman  of  the  board's 
finance  committee,  it  is  disclosed 
that  more  than  1,000  teachers  will 
be  assigned  next  year  to  care  for 
the  blind,  the  lame,  the  deaf,  the 
tubercular  and  the  mentally  defec- 
tive children.  For-  nearly  20,000 
such  pupils  special  classes  will  be 
formed.  In  these  teachers  especially 
trained  for  the  work  will  instruct 
them.  In  addition  eighty-nine  teach- 
ers will  be  assigned  to  visit  the 
homes  of  bedridden  cripples  who, 
but  for  this  service,  might  be  left 
behind  mentally. 

The  different  types  of  classes  to 
be  formed  next  year  are  thus  set 
forth  in  the  budget  estimate : 

Classes.  Numbtr. 

Open    air.    for    anasmic    or    pre- 

*uberculous  children 179 

Outdoor,    for    tuberculous    chil- 
dren       34 

In    schools    and    hospitals,     for 

crippled  children 132 

*For    homebound    crippled    and 

cardiopathic    pupils.... 89 

Hospital    class 1 

Cardiopathic  classes 43 

For  the  blind 7 

For  sight  conservation 79 

♦For  the   deaf , 49 

•Speech   improvement 28 

Ungraded    classes   for   mentally 
defective    children 436 

•Teachers  assigned,  not  number  of 
classes. 

This  program  of  special  instruc- 
tion is  but  little  larger  than  that 
provided  for  the  current  year.  The 
budget  committee  recognizes  that 
there  is  need  for  further  provision, 
particularly  for  children  subnormal 
mentally,  but  it  has  decided  not  to 
recommend  extension  of  service  un- 
til after  it  has  received  a  report  on 
the  subject  from  a  special  commit- 
tee of  teachers  and  supervisors. 


Motion       pictures 

Talking  Plays  brought  a  new  world 

for  of    action    and    of 

the  Blind.    «   scene    to    the   deaf, 

~f   and  the  phonograph 

and    radial,    world    of    music    and 

speech  to  the  blind.    TJ-~  f'-.e  drama 

in  talking  pictures  any  tiling  to  add? 

Mr.  Farnol's  zrr  _.linent  was  with  a 

play  of  complexity  and  quick  action 


and  of  speech  with  a  strong  English 
accent,  yet  even  that  seems  to  have 
been  followed  by  his  blind  auditors 
with  understanding  and  appreciation. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  any 
sighted  person  might  make-  the  expe- 
riment for  himself  by  sitting  with 
closed  eyes  through  an  entire  play. 
The  blind  are  accustomed  to  make 
greater  demand  upon  the  other 
senses,  particularly  that  of  hearing, 
and  so  can  speedily  and  accurately  i 
construct  a  scene  from  mere  sound! 
or  closely  follow  an  action  that  Is 
suggested  by  the  words  where  a  per- 
son with  closed  eyes  would  be  hope- 
lessly slow  or  helplessly  lost. 

To  unstop  the  ears  of  the  deaf  and 
to  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind  was  in 
earlier    times    considered    supernai 
tural.   Patient  science  has  now  founc 
a  way  if  not  to  restore  the  lost  oi 
Impaired  sense  at  any  rate  to  teaclj 
the  other  senses  to  take  its  place  h 
whole  or  in  part.    The  blind,   deal 
and  dumb  Helen  Keller  sees,  heari 
and   speaks.     She   speaks   accurate! 
and  movingly  in  a  language  she  ha 
never  heard— a  rebuke  to  those  wtj 
though  having  hearing  ears  and  fr^ 
tongues    murder   their   mother   laj 
guage  in  slovenly  speech. 


J 
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ANDWRITING  is  an  index  to 
the  nature  of  eyesight  defects 
according  to  Prof.  Frederic  .  <j. 
Wol),  Director  of  the  Department  t/i 
Hygiene  of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  Of  7,500  students  attend- 
ing the  College  during  the  last  five 
years,  42  per  cent  had  defective  vision, 
Prof.  Woll  sets  forth  in  a  report  tft  ')•* 
Eyesight  Conservation  Council  of 
i  ica,  which  is  conducting  a  nation- 
wide movement  for  better  vision  in 
education  and  industry: 

"The  human  eye  is  like  a  camera," 
says  Prof.  Woll.  "The  eye  of  the 
near-sighted  person  is  adjusted  to  take 
close-ups;  that  of  the  far-sighted  per 
son  long-distance  views. 

"If  the  average  handwriting  of  a 
person  with  normal  vision  is  taken  as 
a  standard,  that  of  the  individual  suf- 
fering from  near-sightedness  will  be 
found  to  be  much  smaller,  and  that  of 
the  far-sighted  individual  much  larger- 

"The  near-sighted  person  does  not 
(realize  that  his  writing  is  small,  foi 
'he  sees  it  enlarged  and  the  far-sighted 
person  does  not  know  that  he  write! 
large,  for  his  eyes  reduce  the  image. 

"This  tendency  to  large  or  small 
handwriting  may  become  almost  a  ria 
tional  characteristic.  In  European 
countries  where  there  is  a  high  degree 
of  near-sightedness,  the  average  hand 
writing  is  almost  as  small  and  as  regu 
lar  as  a  printed  page.  In  certain  part' 
of  the  United  States  where  the  great 
est  number  of  people  suffer  from  far 
sightedness,  the  average  handwritini 
is  larger  than  normal." 

All  students  entering  the  College  o! 
the  City  of  New  York  are  now  given 
eyesight  examinations  with  a  skiascope, 
a  device  which  throws  a  beam  of  ligh< 
into  the  eye,  and  helps  to  measure  th> 
degree    of   error   of  the   eye's   refrae 
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Elizabeth  Fessenden  to 

Marry  William  N.  Beggs 

Announcement  is  made  today  by  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  -Fessenden  of  Winches- 
ter of  the  engagement  of  their  daughter, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Fessenden,  to  William 
Nichols  Beggs,  also  of  "Winchester,  son 
of  Mrs.  Wheeler  Earle  Beggs  and  the  late 
William  E.  Beggs. 

Miss  Fessenden  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Mary  C.  Wheeler  School  of  Providence 
and  the  Nursery  Training  School  of  Bds- 
ton.  She  is. a  great-niece  of  William  1'itt 
Fessenden,  who  was  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  during  Lincoln's  second  term, 
and  great-granddaughter  of  General  Sam- 
uel Fessenden  of  Portland,  Me.,  noted 
abolitionist  and  lawyer  of  his  day. 

Mr.  Beggs  prepared  at  Tabor  Academy 
for  Harvard,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1!)26.  He  has  just  returned  from 
a  summer  abroad  and  will  enter  his 
third  and  last  year  at  Boston  University 
Law  School  this  fall.  He  is  a  member 
of" Delta  Upsilon  fraternity  and  the  Har- 
vard Club  of  Boston.  He  was  recently 
elected  to  membership  in  Phi  Delta  Phi, 
the   national   law  fraternity. 
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Return  of  Body  of  Blind  Boy 
Who  Walked  to  Death  In 
;«  |     Sleep  Arranged. 
I    \i    

Twenty-four  hours  after  he  reached 
Louisville  for  the  great  adventure  of 
his  life — enrollment  in  the  Kentucky 
School  for  the  Blind,  1867  Frankfort 
A^huPiW#BW||l'll'TO  Robert  Hyden, 
14-year-old  mountain  boy  was  being 
jtaken  back  to  his  home,  near  Corbin, 
victim  of  a  plunge  from  the  fourth- 
floor  window  of  his  bedroom  on  the 
boy's  first  night  under  the  school 
roof. 

Robert  died  at  the  Norton  Memorial 
Infirmary  at  11  o'clock  Wednesday 
night,   two   hours   after  the   accident. 

Coroner  Carter,  who  viewed  the 
body  at  the  hospital,  said  death  was 
caused  by  a  fracture  at  the  base  of 
the  skull. 

C.  B.  Martin,  superintendent  of  the 
school,  said  the  accident  was  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  history 
of  the  institution.  The  only  explana- 
tion he  could  conceive  was  that  the 
jboy  walked  to  his  death  in  his  sleep. 
'  Mr.  Martin  said  the  window  of  the 
boy's  room  had  been  raised  and  the 
top  pane  was  shattered.  He  reasoned 
that  the  victim,  probably  awakened  at 
ithe  moment  he  toppled  out  and  broke 
the  glass  in  a  frantic  clutch  to/Save 
himself.  There  was  a  cut  onille  vic- 
tim's hand.  ^ 


KANSAS  CITY.  MO.,  PACEEIt 
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p WIGHT  "jBROWN  NAMED  0> 
STATE  PRISON  BOARD. 


THE   BLIND  SENATOR   APPOINT- 

ED4UEAUH.-KATIC  MEMBER  OF 

STATE  PRISON   HOARD. 


Fornferf    Democratic     State     Senatoi 

Selected  by  Gov.  Caulfield— 

A  Splendid  Appointment. 


Gov.  Caulfield  on  Tuesday,  as  fore- 
cast by  The  Missouri  Democrat  last 
Iweek,  announced  the  appointment  of 
Dwight  H.  Brown,  Democrat,  former 
State  Senator  of  Poplar  Bluff,  Mo., 
as  State  Pardon  and  Parole  Commis- 
sioner and  a  member  of  the  Penal 
Board  for  a  four-year  term.  Brown 
succeeds  Thomas  "Speed"  Mosby,  who 
resigned  and  has  departed  for  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  appointment  is  a  step  in  the 
'reorganization  of  the  Parole  system 
at  the  State  Penitentiary  and  the 
three  other  State  Penal  Institutions 
by  Gov.  Caulfield.  Senator  Brown 
will  take  offige  at  once,  and  improve- 
ment of  the  Parole  system  will  be 
started  immediately,  the  Governor 
said. 

The  former  State  Senator,  known 
as  "the  blind  Senator,"  was  elected 
State  Senator  from  the  Twenty-first 
District  in  1924  and  served  in  the 
Fifty-first  and  Fifty-fourth  General 
Assemblies.     In  the  last  Legislature 
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DWIGHT  H.  BROWN, 
of  Poplar  Bluff,  Mo. 

he  was  official  reporter  of  the  Sen- 
ate. He  was  a  candidate  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  Secretary 
of  State  last  year. 

Blind  since  he  was  8  years  old,  Sen- 
ator Brown  has  attained  prominence 
under  difficulties.  Despite  his  handi- 
cap he  served  as  a  newspaper  report- 
er and  gradually  worked  his  way 
through  the  various  phases  of  the  pro- 
fession until  he  became  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  Poplar  Bluff  Inter- 
state  American,   an  afternoon   daily. 

Making  the  race  for  Secretary  of 
State  he  sold  his  newspaper  interests 
and  has  since  been  practicing  law  at 
Poplar  Bluff.  He  is  splendidly  quali- 
fied for  service  on  the  State  Prison 
Board  and  Democrats  throughout  the 
State  will  be  pleased  with  his  ap- 
pointment to  this  important  position 

«*NfA3  OIT*   KS.    KArTSAS 


ILIND  SCHOOL  BOY 


iis^wofiiy'  Miller '  Takes 

Ftminjn^flonors  at  K-  C. 

K.  Contest  Tryout. 


Miss  Dfcrothy  Miller,  58  South 
Twentieth  street,  and  Albert  Jones, 
l  student  at  the  Kansas  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  were  chosen 
last  night  to  represent  Kansas  City 
Kansas  in  the  state  division  of  the 
national  radio  audition  sponsored 
by  the  At  water  Kent  foundation. 


Thirteen  young  men  and  women 
singers  sang  last  night  at  the  Wash- 
ington Avenue  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  for  the  judge's  who  were  to 
choose  the  best  radio  voice  in  Kan- 
sas City  Kansas. 

Alter  hearing  all:  contestants  the 
judges,  who  were  Miss  Marie  Rose 
jtvan  and  Charles  Cease  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  and  William  W.  Wylie  of 
The  Kansan.  chose  Miss  Miller  and 
Jones  as  those  best  qualified  to 
represent  Kansas  City  Kansas  at 
the  state  audition  in  Wichita,  where 
the  two  best  radio  voices  in  the 
state  are  to  be  chosen. 

Miss  Miller  graduated  in  1928 
from  the  Wyandotte  high  school 
where  she  took  an  active  part  in 
the  musical  activities  of  the  school. 
Last  year  she  attended  the  junior 
■  awi  sang  in  the  junior  col- 
lege trio.  Her  voice  has  long  been 
considered  one  of  the  most  promis- 
ing in  Kansas  City  Kansas. 

Jones  lives  at  Soldier,  Kan.,  but 
is  a  student  at  the  Kansas  State 
School  for  the  Blind  and  so  was 
qualified  to  enter  the  contest  in 
Kansas   City   Kansas.  J 
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Band  Annually  Visits  Blind 
Musician  of  Greenfield,  III. 


^Years    Granite    City    Friends    Have 
en  Concert  Directed  by  For- 
mer Teacher.      *0 


John  Milton,  whose  "light  was 
spent  ere  half  his  days,"  found 
solace  in  his  poesy  and  his  com- 
panionable daughters.  For  Roe 
Middleton,  7 7 -year-old  resident  of 
the  little  town  of  Greenfield,  111., 
the  light  was  spent  long  ere  half 
his  days,  but  he,  too,  finds  solace: 
in  his  music  and  companionable 
friends,   his  former  pupils. 

For  the  past  10  years  the  friends, 
members  of  the  Granite  City.  [11.. 
band,  have  each  year  driven  over 
to  Greenfield  to  visit  the  aged 
bandmaster,  who  has  been  blind" 
since  3  years  old.  The  "expedition 
of  cheer"  is  headed  by  John  Tate, 
director  and  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  Granite  City  band,  and  the 
entire  personnel  of  30  members 
take  part. 

A  half  century  ago.  Roe  Middle- 
ton,  then  a  young  man  of  27  year's 
old.  despite  his  blindness,  had  mas- 
tered the  intricacies  of  music  and 
secured  as  two  of  his  first  pupils 
William  Brennan  and  Roy  Sperry. 
then  of  Greenfield.  but  now  of 
Granite  City.  Studying  under  his 
direction,  the  two  boys  rapidly  be- 
came young  men  of  promising  mu- 
sical talent.  However,  they  moved 
to  Granite  City,  and  were  deprived 
of  their  patient  teacher. 

In  Granite  '  City  they  continued 
their  instructions  and  in  time  be- 
came members  of  the  Granite  City 
Municipal  Band,  to  which  they 
have  belonged  since  its  inception. 

Ten  years  ago,  Director  Tate 
gathered  together  14  members  of 
his  band,  and  in  several  automo- 
biles motored  to  Greenfield  to  pay 
a  surprise  visit  upon  his  old  friend. 
The  visit  was  successful  beyond  ex- 
pectation. The  Mayor,  the  city  of- 
ficial and  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  residents  jointly  bid  them 
farewell  at  thhe  end  of  their  one- 
day  stay,  and  extended  them  a 
hearty  welcome  whenever  they 
wished  to  stop  there  again,  adding 
that  they  would  be  better  pre- 
pared  the  next  time. 

Happy  in  the  reception  and  the 
recollection  of  the  tears  of  joy 
which  the  blind  bandmaster  had 
shed  when  again  leading  "his  boys" 
through  several  difficult  overtures. 


Tate  proposed  that  the  excursion 
be  made  annually.  The  entire  band 
unanimously  assented  and  hence- 
forward a  visit  from  the  Granite 
City  Municipal  Band  was  a  most 
welcome  occasion. 

The  last  visit  made  Tuesday.  Aug. 
20'.  was  an  epic-  in  the  history  of 
Greenfield.  Roe  Middleton  was  as- 
sisted onto  the  bandwagon,  an  an- 
tique of  considerable  importance 
and  revered  by  citizens  of  Green-J 
field,  for  it  was  built  in  IS78.  FronJ 
that  eminence  surrounded  by  the 
30-plece  band  in  which  a  number 
of  the  members  were  his  former 
pupils.  Middleton  directed  skillfully 
a  series  of  entertaining  concert 
numbers. 

With  each  number,  it  seemed, 
the  weight  of  years,  of  burdens  ag- 
gravated by  blindness  dropped 
.from  his  shoulders,  and  he  was 
again  a.  young  man  lovingly  direct- 
ing "his  boy3."  His  boys  whom  he 
never  saw,  but  whom  he  could  un- 
erringly name  and  pick  despite 
years  of  separation. 

Music  from  the  horns  swelled  to 
a  grand  crescendo,  it  rose,  and 
continued  until,  with  a  masterful 
flourish  from  the  small  but  erect 
and  proud  leader,  it  lowered  to  a 
murmur  and  died  away. 

The  vOncert  was  ended  until 
another  year.  The  blind  band- 
master put  away  his  baton  and  bid 
his  friends  Godspeed.  He  retired 
to  the  seclusion  of  his  small  world 
to   await    r-   ir    visit    next    year. 

To  while  away  the  lonely  hours. 
Middleton  finds  solace  in  his  many 
musical  instruments,  all  of  which 
he  plays  expertly.  Then,  too,  he 
has  his  paper  route  which  he  effi- 
ciently manages  despite  his  in- 
firmities. For  a  number  of  years 
he  has  daily  delivered  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  to  many  Greenfield 
homes  and  finds  joy  in  his  work. 
Perfect  harmony  exists  between 
carrier  and  customer. 

"He  is  one  carrier  In  a  million.'' 
customers  stoutly   declare. 

Between   .  is  music  and  his  busi- 
ness,  the   blind    bandmaster  is  con 
tent  and   fills  a  useful  niche  V^^m 
community. 


BOSTON     SUNDAY     POST, 
SEPTEMBER     15,     1929 

WINDMILLS  GUIDE 

TO  BLIND  MAN 

Small  windmills  serve  as  eyes  to  di- 
rect Kary  McCauley,  Michigan  farmer, 
about  his  farm,  and  even  along  a  two- 
mile  highway  to  town,  since  he  became 
blind  three  years  ago,  says  "Popular 
Mechanics  Magazine."  The  tiny  wind- 
mills have  been  placed  at  strategic 
points  about  the  farm  and  along  the 
highway.  The  wind  sets  them  in  mo- 
tion and  by  the  rattle  the  blind  man 
is  guided  from   one  mill   to   the  next. 
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CE  FOR  AGED  ELOPER. 


ns      Civil     Action      Against 
David   DeLair,   §£. 


i  The  Star's  Own  Service.1 

1LLE,  Kas.,  Sept.  17.— Iairne- 
diafe  civil  action  will  be  ^rtSUTeVt 
against  David.  DsLair,  32  a^a  blind. 
of  Oketo,  Kas.,  who  was  maBJSBW^ 
terday  at  Council  Bluffs  to  Mrs. 
Racaael  Cameron.  69.  Summerfield, 
Kas..  ij  was  announced  today  by  his 
son.  Claude  DeLair. 

"We  do  not  know  what  the  nature 
of  the   proceedings  will  be  until  we 


learn  the  particulars  of  the  marriage," 
he  said.  "In  the  meantime  we  w»ll 
await  developments." 

The  elder  DeLair  was  found  to  be 
of  unsound  mind  here  last  Friday  by 
a  commission  of  physicians  at  a  meet- 
ing in  probate  court.  C.  M.  DeLair, 
Oketo,  a  nephew,  was  appointed  his 
guardian.  The  guardian  and  a  son, 
Russell,  went  to  Omaha  last  night 
following  the  announcement  of  the 
marriage.  They  are  expected  to  re- 
turn late  today. 

The  aged  man,  at  his  request  after 
he  had  surrendered  his  marriage  li- 
cense to  the  court,  which  he  obtained 
in  Marysvillc  about  ten  days  ago,  was 
granted  the  wish  to  spend  a  few  days 
at  the  home  of  his  would-be  bride. 
Sunday  they  proceeded  to  Council 
Bluffs  and  were  married  Monday. 
DeLair  is  a  wealthy  retired  farmer 
and  stockman. 


~gogipw,Ma.ss..(vUWe. 


MAYOR  BAUER  STOPS 
MUSIC^FTHE  BUND 

Calls  Officer  as  Pair  Play- 
s—War on  Begging 


LYNN,  Sept  19— Before  a  crowd  of 
200  in  Central  sq  this  afternoon,  Mayor 
Ralph  S.  Bauer,  with  the  assistance  of 
patrolman  Walter  Pratt,  came  out  vic- 
torious in  a  controversy  with  two  blind 
musicians. 

The  pair  sought  to  earn  a  living  by 
playing,  one  the  banjo  and  the  other 
the  violin.  The  rate  at  which  nickels, 
dimes  and  quarters  rolled  in  was  evi- 
dence that  the  crowd  appreciated  th» 
quality   of   the   musicians'    product. 

The  Mayor,  who  happened  to  ba 
passing,  decided  that  the  musicians 
were  "begging,"  a  profession  against 
which  he  had  declared  war.  He  called 
patrolman  Pratt,  who  stopped  the  mu- 
sic at  his  direction.  The  musician* 
quieted  members  of  the  crowd  who 
[were  indignant  at  Mayor  Bauer's  ac- 
tion. ,         . 

"If  that  is  the  way  he  feels,  they 
said,  "we  don't  blame  him.  We  think 
lour  quality  of  music  is  good,  but  don't 
insist  that  others  agree  with  us." 


tKIiAnOMA  <TT.  OK.   OKLAJTOMAft 


Peanuts,  Potatoes 
sow  on  One  Vine 


MUSKOGEE,   Sept.   20— (Special.- 
Belleve  it  or  not  butthis   boy  grows 


the    same 

flert  QualA  of  Musko- 

dent  at  the  Oklahoma^ 

Blind   vmo    is  "sllUwTT 

vine    on 

which  five"  peanuts  arfld  one  leal  live 
potato  at?;  growings  The  unusual  vine 
grew  in  -a  garden  in  which  Quails  had 
planted  peanuts  last  summer  and  po- 
tatoes   tbe  year  before. 


peanuts    and 
vine.     He  is 
jp°,  former 
^chool   io 
'above    ex 


Robert  Quails 


SACRAMENTO.  CAL.,  TJKt+N 
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BLIIWWTO 
T 

Ylilvwata  Thompson  lias  written 
his  twnktory J**  The  Sacramento 
Viiiln  redden*— it  will  be  published 
toiJorrowj&lii story  of  the  remark- 
able case/fa  fascinating. 

HaywAr  Thompson,  the  remark- 
able VoSng  man  who  still  remains 
an  enigma  to  those  who  would  solve 
his  seeming  impossibilities,  has  a 
pleasing  personality. 

Little  would  on  think,  upon  cas- 
ual meeting,  that  Ilayward  Thomp- 
son was  other  than  the  average 
young  business  man  out  to  make 
Igood,  but  behind  his  cheerful,  clean 
mode  of  conduct  there  is  a  story  of 
terrible  suffering. 

,  Since  back  in  1922,  Hayward 
Thompson  has  performed  in  prac- 
tically every  city  of  any  size  in  the 
United  States.  He  has  thrilled  and 
awed  some  of  the  larger  cities  of  Eu- 
rope with  an  exhibition,  made  possi- 
ble by  a  severe  head  injury  received 
during  the  World  war,  that  scientists 
have  been  unable  to  explain  ade- 
quately. 

Not  a  Superman 

Yet  this  same  likable  Hayward 
Thompson  does  not  claim  to  be  a 
showman  nor  a  magician,  nor  a 
superman.  But  nevertheless,  without 
his  admission,  he  has  one  of  the  most 
highly  acclaimed  shows  to  make  this 
coming  Saturday  foil  'he  capital  city 
that  has  ever  bejja  produced  by  one 
man.  U^*""^ 

Next  Saturday,  when  Tho/hpsoii 
gives  his  marvelous  ^emonstj^ftion  of 
par-optic  perception,  sight  through 
the  skin,  you  will  witness  his  1.798th 
public  exhibition,  truly  a  show  never 
duplicated  by  any  human  being. 

There  are  to  be  a  number  of  varied 
exhibitions  Saturday.  Different  stops 
during  this  man's  famous  "blind" 
drive  will  be  announced  later.  Each. 
stop  will  be  different,  a  real  show  for 
the  crowd. 

Story  Is  Interesting 

It  is  interesting  to-  learn  that 
Thompson,  a  resident  of  Los  Angeles, 
has  appeared  in  almost  every  leading 
city  in   America   since   leaving  on  a 


tour  of  the  country  last  February. 
Hayward  Thompson  is  now  recognized 
ns  one  of  America's  unique  entertain- 
ers. The  story  of  his-  rlso  to  fame  la 
interesting  and  true. 

Thompson  has  ceased  to  speak  of  a 
terrible  head  Injury  incurred  durlnj 
the  World  war.  However,  the  facts  are 
as  follows: 

The  left  lobe  of  Thompson'o  brain 
was  actually  severed.  A  livid.  Jagged 
scar,  extending  up  and  across  the  left 
frontal  portion  of  the  forehead,  at- 
tests the  terrible  injury.  Naturally  his 
recovery  seemed  quite  doubtful.  The 
first  manifestation  of  the  Injury  wa» 
a  paralytic  condition  of  all  the  mus- 
cles on  the,  left  side  of  his  body. 

Time  went  on.  It  wa3  hospitals  and 
more  hospitals.  In  the  latter  part  of 
1921  Thompson  had  sufficiently  re- 
covered to  seek  active  employment.  In 
November,  1921,  a  strango  thing  hap- 
pened. 

Censes  to  Exist 

Thompson  had  ceased  to  exist.  In 
his  stead  there  came  into  being  a 
strange  individual  who  assumed  the 
name  of  Thomas  A.  Anderson.  Hay- 
ward Thompson  had  suffered  an  at- 
tack of  amnesia,  loss  of  memory,  but 
the  amnesia  was  not  the  r* gular  type. 
The  man  was  In  possession  of  all  hla 
faculties.  He  could  anticipate  but  not 
remember. 

He  obtained  a  position  of  impor- 
tance with  the  large  manufacturing 
concern.  No  one  knew  that  Hayward 
Thompson  and  Thomas  A.  Anderson 
were  one  and  the  same.  In  his  un- 
canny fashion  he  conducted  his  bus- 
iness. A  large  loose-leaf  book  was  con- 
verted into  an  Inverted  diary.  Thom- 
as A.  Anderson  would  anticipate  every 
act  in  his  life  to  follow  on  the  mor- 
row .  .  .  write  it  down  in  the  book  and 
then  carry  out  every  anticipated  act, 
in  minute  detail. 

Stricken  Blind 

February,  1922,  found  Thomas  A. 
Anderson  registered  at  a  leading  hotel 
in  the  middle  west.  A  young  man  who 
had  served  with  Hayward  Thompson 
in  the  United  States  marine  corps  rec- 
ognized Thomas  A.  Anderson  as  Hay- 
ward Thompson.  A  resounding  slap  on 
the  back  and  a  cheery  greeting. 
Thomas  A.  Anderson  and  Hayward 
Thompson  became  a  physical  and 
mental  wreck.  A  few  days  later  the 
man  was  stricken  blind. 

Thompson  has  agreed  to  write  his 
personal  story  of  par-ootic  vision.  It 
will  be  published  in  Tuesdays  edition 
of  The  Union. 

Watch  for  it. 


TVus    Ja-rti-ele  was  Not 
tmVtwsVte'A.  as  M-r.  IViovxpsoN 
JU    NaT  Ywe  voVo  Uls  ad-ree- 


JA,£.S. 


BUndrYouth  Not 

Excited  in  Fire 


When  neighbors  noticed  smoke 
issuing  from  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Charles  Sheckler  on  Kearney  Heights 
Wednesday  morning  a  fire  alarm 
was  sent  in  and  the  department 
called.  When  t!_e  department  arriv- 
ed at  the  scene  of  the  fire  they 
found  an  oil  stove  in  flames  and  im- 
mediately threw  it  from  the  build- 
ing. The  only  damage  done  was 
from  smoke. 

Harry  Sheckler,  blind  son.  who 
was  in  the  home  alone  at  the  time 
of  the  fire  said  he  had  probably 
turned  the  wick  of  the  stove  too 
high  before  lighting  it.  Although 
totally  blind  the  young  man  was  not 
excited  when  the  firemen  arrived. 
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Motorist,   Blinded 
in  Auto  Crash,  Asks 


oovrrraTON.  «*..  post 
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amages 


Says  Rail  Crossing  Was  I 

Neglected  Causing 

•  Serious  Accident 


Bjcafise,  he  alleges,  the  Katy  rail- 
roafi  was  negligent  in  the  upkeep  of 
its  tracks  at  highway  crossings,  Roy 
Lindsay,  22,  of  California  has  filed 
suit  in  federal  court  here  against 
that  company  and  W.  M.  Stiles,  an 
employe,  for  $100,000  damages,  as 
the  result  of  injuries  which  he 
claims  he  sustained  when  his  auto- 
mobile was  overturned  because  of 
the  lack  of  repair  of  one  of  the 
Katy's  crossings. 

In  the  suit,  Lindsay  sets  out  that 
on  Oct.  13,  1928,  as  he  was  driving 
his  automobile  across  the  Katy 
tracks  which  cross  the  Broken  Ar- 
row road  about  five  miles  southeast 
of  Tulsa  the  machine  overturned 
and  was  demolished,  throwing  him 
out  of  the  car.  He  claims  thatJH- 
juries  which  he  sustained  uvfhe  ac- 
cident rendered  him  deaf  and  blind. 

The  plaintiff  also  declar^iainJiPr 
suit  that  the  crossing  was  oMUWWn 
and  rough  and  that  planks  which 
had  been  placed- between  the  rails 
had  become  worn  and  had  caused 
his  steering  gear  to  break,  resulting 
in  the  accident. 

Lindsav  asks  for  damages  as  fol- 
lows: for  auto,  $250;  for  hospital 
bills,  $50;  for  doctor  bills.  $150;  for 
physical  pain  which  he  endured  and 
injuries  to  his  body.  $20,000,  and  for 
causing  his  inability  to  make  a  liv- 
ing. $79,550. 


Od>fc«-r  \,\VA- 


BOY  MAY  LOSE  SIGHT 
AS  ACCIDENT  RESULT 

Youth   Found   Unconscious   in  Room 
After    Release   from    Hospital 

Richard  Kelliher,  17,  of  51  Dover 
street  received  Injuries  to  both  eyes, 
which  may  affect  the  sight  of  one,  yes- 
terday, when  he  jumped  from  a  truck 
in  front  of  278  Shawmut  avenue  and 
was  struck  by  a  passing  automobile. 
The  lad  was  taken  to  the  City  Hospital, 
where  he  was  treated  for  injuries  to 
his  forehead  and  a  lacerated  right  eye. 

He  was  taken  to  his  home,  and  later 
in  the  day  he  was  found  unconscious 
tn  his  room  and  he  was  returned  to  the 
institution.  On  a  re-examination  doc- 
tors discovered '  that  the  youth  was 
suffering  from  ruptures  of  bath  cy:s 
and  that  his  condition  was  serious 


The  Last  Years  of 
Alan  Sanders 

Affliction  Fell  on  Him,  But  He  Lived  It  Out  Cour- 
ageously, Finding  Light  in  His  Own  Being 
W7i        r^    i tr.n 


When  Darkness  Fell 


rpHIS  was  the  funeral  day  of  Alan 
Sanders,  upon  whose  life  the 
curtain  fell  quite  a.  while  ago,  but 
who  played  it  out  almost  to  the 
last  day 

He  was^Wbotanis*  in  whose  eyes 
flowers  were  the  pcKftry  of  God,  but 
he  went  blind. 

He"w#TTntisician,  but  deafness 

fell  upon  his  ears. 

He  was  a  mathematician  who  be- 
guiled his  mind  with  the  abstrac- 
tions of  the  third  dimension  until 
the  Increasing  *  blindness  made  a 
dreadful,  chaotic,  &lur  of  the  orderly 
array  of  figures."    '-:  - 

*  ,    *,'-      * 

ONE  day  he  elosj^  his  piano;  there 
was  no  mbre«'"rnusic--in  it.  The 
silence  had  crept  upon  his  ears  thru 
many  years,  blotting  up  friendly 
voices,  songs,  the  call  of  birds.  .  .  . 
Now  he  touched  the  keys  and  they, 
too,  were  voiceless,  like  lips  that 
opened  and  shut,  saying  nothing, 
like  a  long  row  of  dead  children  that 
had  laughed  a  little  while  before. 

But  his  mathematics  told  him  this 
was  on  orderly  world,  moving  by  the 
authority  of  law,  and  he  bowed  hum- 
bly before  this  disaster  as  he  might 
before  any  conclusion  of  geometry. 

*  •       * 

THERE  were  still  his  eyes  to  be 
enjoyed.  His  eyes  were  filled  with 
the  loveliness  of  flowers,  with  the 
majesty  of  trees.  These  were 
friends  whose  lives  he  knew  inti- 
mately and  called  by  name;  the 
spring-time  was  like  a  reunion  to 
which  they  returned  as  for  some 
gay  carnival. 

His  eyes  revealed  to  him  on  paper 
the  perfect  beauty  of  law  and  order 
in  the  universe  as  illuminated  by 
mathematics.  To  this  he  gave  his 
mind  just  as  he  gave  his  eyes  to  the 
other  beauty  of  flowers  and  trees; 
he  rejoiced  that  the  silence  which 
had  fallen  upon  him  was  so  glamor- 
ous with  light. 

*  •       * 

'pHEN  darkness  took  his  eyes. 
■*-...  The  curtain  had  fallen 
and  been  drawn  close.  .  .  .  The 
beauty,  of  the  earth  had  vanished. 
.  .  .  The  perfection  that  is  of 
mathematics  was  no  longer  to  be 
seen.  .  .  .  Music  long  ago  had  be- 
come   a    sad    ghost    haunting    the 

Alan'  Sanders'  heart  and  mind; 
looked  about  for  what  was  left. 
Courage  was  left,  and  memories,  and 
the  fragrance  of  flowers  and  the 
whispering  of  trees  at  sundown,  and 
the  light-giving  mind. 

With  these  he  made  the  world  of 
his  last  years. 


Alan  ganders 


TN  THIS  world  he  walked  wv- 
-*•  bowed.  The  heart  could  still 
sing  with  melodies  that  were  re- 
membered; he  could  walk,  and  the 
way  was  luminous  with  the  beauty: 
of  things  once  seen;  the  thinking 
mind  carried  a  torch  before  him; 
the  memories  of  a  good  life  filled 
the  scene  with  a  golden  haze,  like 
sunset.  .  .  .  There  were  the  good 
years  he  was  tacher  of  mathematics 
in  Hughes  High  School  .  .  .  Youth 
had  come  to  his  hands  and,  tho 
youth  may  have  forgotten  all  the 
propositions  of  geometry,  youth's 
character  had  been  touched  by  its 
stern  rules,  his  mind  had  been  dis- 
ciplined by  its  law  and  order.  .  .  . 
There  were  no  compromises  in  geom- 
etry. ...  It's  truth  was  perfect. 
*       *       » 

AND  after  many  years  Alan  San- 
xa-  ders  had  gone  from  his  school. 
...  He  had  a  letter  from  Harvard 
University  regretting  that  he  was 
passing  from  the  scene  because  he 
had  taught  youth  so  well  for  the 
studies  of  the  university.  .  .  .  This 
was  the  good  reward.  .  .  .  The 
thousands  of  youth  had  come  to  him : 
and  each  had  felt  the  chastening 
rod  of  his  science.  .  .  .  They 
could  not  see  the  good  of  it  then. 

So  Alan  Sanders  walked  content 
in  the  light  of  his  own  being;  there 
was  no  darkness.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  78. 


Kex 


UNKIND  HAND  OF 
FATE  IS  SHOWN 


Zabkar,  Ex-Service  Man, 
rmerly  of  This  Region, 
Now  Stone  Blind 


Frank  Zabkar,  once  well-known 
I  miner  of  this  district,  left  here  four 
years   ago   in   perfect  health. 

Friday  last  he  returned,  stone 
hiinri|  ipf]  liT-tri-  faithful  wife  around 
To.  meet  old-time  friends,  who  never 
would  have  recognized  him.  Thus  is 
revealed  a  most  pitiful  case  of  the 
irony  of  fate. 

Znbkar's  History 

Zabkar  was  born  of  Austrian  par- 
ents in  Colorado,  attending  schools 
in  that  state  and  devoting  his  time 
to  mining. 

When  the  World  War  started  he 
was  in  Alaska.  He  came  to  Portland 
and  enlisted  under  the  name,  Frank 
Hope,  using  that  name,  he  says  be- 
cause few  could  pronounce  his  right 
name  and  he  was  teased  about  it.  A 
youth,  he  failed  to  realize  he  was 
committing  a  crime  under  military 
laws. 

This  was  1917.  In  1919,  he  was 
haled  before  a  court-martial  charged 
with  fradulent  enlistment,  convicted, 
find  given  a  dishonorable  discharge, 
it  taking  the  war  machinery"  two 
years  to  find  out  that  the  youth,  im- 
bued with  patriotic  spirit,  had  used 
a  different  name,  innocently,  to  avoid 
being  teased. 

Zabkar  then  oame  to  the  Kem- 
merer  district,  about  1920,  and  work- 
ed in  the  mines  of  this  region.  For 
two  terms  he  was  president  of  the 
Cumberland  union  local  of  miners. 
Br=;des  bains'  a  first-class  miner  he 
was  a  mechanic  of  considerable  at- 
tainment. 

He  left  this  region  four  years  a  go 
for  Utah.  At  Castle  Gate,  that  state, 
he  had  charge  of  building  a  halt-mil- 
lion dollar  tipple,  and  after  that  was 
completed  went  to  Helper,  and  was 
employed  by  a  building  company. 

While  working  in  April  that  year 
a  piece  of  steel  struck  one  eye.  in- 
juring the  optic  nerve.  The  other, 
eye  became  infected,  and  in  October 
last  year,  faotri  .option  \;erc  '-.moved — 
leaving  him  stone  blind. 

Had  his  eve  that  had  been  ipfcred 
first  been  promptly  removed  his  other 
eye  would  have  been  saved,  according 
to  medical  experts,  but  the  Utah  In- 
dustrial Commission  was  advancing: 
funds  for  treatment,  and  as  long  as 
the  money  was  coming  his  physicians 
evidently  couldl'nt  think  of  letting 
him  go. 

So  much  of  Frank's  income  as  a 
total  disability  injured  workman  was 
'advanced  for  his  treatment  that  the 
$16  a  week  for  life  allowed  by  the 
Utah  Industrial  Commission  was 
used  up  until  March.  1931.  so  pay- 
ments of  this  benefit  'do  not  start  un- 
til a  year  and  half  from  now. 

With  a  wife  and  familv  to  support 
Zabkar  was  at  his  wits'  ends,  and 
finally  made  an  appeal  .to  the  U.  S. 
Veterans'  Bureau.  Here  was  where 
his  "feelings    were    really    hurt.      He 


was  curtly  informed  by  the  Salt  Lake 
]•(  gional  adjudication  officer  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Ah  i«  necessary  in  all  claims  simi- 
lar to  yours,     this     office   requi 
-from    the    War   Department    a    report 
.regarding      your      military      service. 
This    report     shows     that   you 
court-martialed    while    you    were    in 
the  service,  and  that  you  were  given 
a       dishonorable       discharge.       Your 
classification   is   such   as   to  bar   you 
from    benefits    of    disability    compen- 
sation   and     medical     treatment  pro- 
vided by  the     World     '' 
JAct.      The    specific   provision    of   law 
which    invalidates    your    claim    is    to 
be  found  in  Section  23  of  the  Ant. 

"Inasmuch  as  it  has  been  determin- 
ed that  you  are  not  entitled  to 
'disability  benefits,  your  claim  must. 
be  disallowed  at  this  time." 
|  That  leaves  the  ex-soldier,  not  only 
of  war  but  of  industry,  high  and  dry, 
strictly  depending  upon  the  charity 
of  his  friends  and  those  with  whom 
ihe  comes  into  contact,  and  with  a  de- 
pendent wife  and  family  his  lot  is 
pitiable.  Mrs.  Zabkar,  loyal  to  the 
jcore  needs  to  devote  all  her  attention 
to  him,  and  cannot  go  out  to  work 
!to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door. 

Recently  the  Zabkars  left  Utah  for 

'  Rock    Springs,    where    they    are   now 

making  their     headquarters     with   a 

relative,   who   is   unable   to   bear   the 

expense   of   keeping   the   family. 

An  effort  is  being  made  by  Kem- 
merer  people  interested  in  the  case 
to  enlist  the  services  of  the  Wyo- 
ming congressional  delegation  in  get- 
ting a  different  rati".;;  in  the  Vet- 
erans'  Bureau  for  the  unfortunate 
man. 


LYNN,   MASS.  EVENING  ITEM 
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HARVARD  FINDS 
HOW  BLINDNESS 
IS  INHERITED 

CAMBRIDGE.  —  (AP)  —  The  begin- 
nings of  knowledge  that  may  lead  to  a 
new  way  of  alleviation  of  inherited  ten- 
lencies  toward  blindness  are  reported 
,•»  the  American  Eugenics  society  by 
;'<ST  Clyde  E.  Keeler  of  the  Harvard 
Medical  school. 

"In  man,"  Dr.  Keeler  says,  "there  are 
•uiown  to  be  more  than  40  different 
Jdnds  of  eye  defects  (including  several 
varieties  of  cataracts)  which  run  in 
''amilies. 

"In  some  of  these  families  we  are 
\ble  to  trace  definitely  from  whom 
iach  blind  individual  received  his  de- 
lect. In  other  families  little  is  known 
of  the  mode  of  inheritance  of  their 
particular  eye  troubles. 

"We  cannot  breed  humans  as  we 
'please  to  solve  these  problems,  but  we 
may  breed  other  mammals  having  sim- 
ilar defects  and  thus  determine  the 
laws  governing  their  abnormalities. 
These  laws  usually  apply  also  to  man. 

"In  six  years  I  have  bred  a  strain  of 
blind  mice  through  16  generations.  To 
follow  blindness  in  a  human  family  for 
16  generations  would  require  533  years 
(allowing  three  generations  to  a  cen- 
tury). 

"The  eyes  of  these  mice  never  de- 
velop the  sensitive  elements  of  the  eye 
known  as  rods  and  cones.  The  rods 
and  cones  normally  secrete  a  fluid 
known  as  visual  purple,  which,  in  the 
presence  of  light,  undergoes  a  chemical 
change.    This  change  Initiates  the  im- 


pulse which  passes  to  the  brain.  Thus 
eyes  lacking  rods,  cones  and  visual  pur- 
ple will  be  blind. 

"This  blindness  Is  Inherited  accord- 
ing to  the  Mendellan  law.  That  Is. 
when  a  normal  mouse  is  mated  to  a 
blind  mouse,  their  offspring  will  all  be 
normal  but  when  these  offspring  are 
mated  together,  one-quarter  of  their 
young  will  be  blind." 


WE  TOT?  A   (OK  )  jCAMHSL-DEMOCnAl 

Man  Struck 
;And  Killed 
aturday  Night 

Rich,  blind  and  about  55 
old,     was   fatally    injured 
struck  by  a  car  on  the  ■-. 

Saturday  night,  acenrd- 
0  information  received  from 
tin-  Wcwok;;  Hospital  where  the 
injured  mai!  was  brought.  He 
lived  about  thirty  minutes  after 
reaching  tbe  hospital. 

J.  C.  Burns,  colored  man  who 
lives  near  the  city,  was  arrested 
by  officers  Ben  Doyle  and  Bill 
Powers  and  brought  to  the  county 
jail  for  questioning 

The  man  had  started  across  the 
highway,  the  officers  learned 
from  the-  ncg--o.  when  he  was 
struck  by  the  automobile-  Burns 
staied  that  he  turned  out  of  the 
road  as  soon  a-  Rich 

Rich,  win  crushed 

when  his  head  hit  the  concrete 
was  brought  to  the  hospital  by 
Jack  Gladden. 


Salt 
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Scie"   Tsfsof  Europe  are  much  in- 
the  possibility  of  printed 
king  interpreted  in  the  form 
.  by  a  new  device  called  the 
i-aph."    It  is  expected  to  espe- 
the  blind.     The  machine 
.based  on  the  characteristics  of  the 
selenium  cell.    A  book  is  held  in  a 
mechanical  holder  and  a  tiny  elec- 
trically  generated   ray  is   proi 
-upon  the  page  and  moved  ale:, 
the  will  of  the  operator.    When  the 
light  ray  is  on  the  white  paper  an 
electric   current   flov.s   through   the 
apparatus,  censing  a  buzzing  to  be 
emitted  by  a  loud  speaker.     When 
the  ray  strikes  the  black  type  the 
current  ceases.     By  means  of  pan- 
tograph attachment  to  the  ray  the 
reader  is  able  to  hear  the  alfr 
ing  silences  and   buzzing  and 
"feel  out"  the  shape  of  each  le 
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B.  U.  SENIORS  ELECT 
BLIND  MAN  TO  OFFICE 

William  W.  Beggs,  Harvard  Graduate, 
Chosen  Law  Class  Vice-President 

Seniors  at  Boston  University's  school 
of  law  last  night  elected  William  W. , 
Beggs,  a  blind  student,  vice-president 
of  the  class  organization  for  the  pres- 
ent semester.  Beggs  has  been  Promi- 
nent in  the  school  activities  for  trie 
past  three  years,  his  physical  infirmity 
proving  to  be  little,  if  any,  handicap. 
He  graduated  from  Harvard  University 
in  1926  where  he  maintained  a  nlgn 
scholastic  average.  t»-«-i. 

Other  officers  were:  President,  Frank 
D  Mone  of  Taunton;  treasurer.  George 
Cataldo,  Medford;  secretary  Marguer- 
ita  Broderick,  of  Manchester,  N.  H.. 
and  student  council  representative, 
Harry  M.  Fein  of  Roxbury. 


Blindness  is  of  little  handicap  to 
one  who  wills  to  do,  and  Frank 
Moschella,  18-year-old  Brooklyn 
boy,  is  not  only,  an  exponent  but 
an  example  of  this  truism. 

Frank  is  the  only  blind  boy  stu- 
dent at  any  evening  school  in  the 
city.  He  has  just  entered  his  first 
term  at  Brooklyn  Evening  High, 
Marcy  and  Putnam  aves. 

His  little  9-year-old  brother, 
Dominick,  leads  him  to  class  each 
night  and  home  again.  He  describe? 
the  features  of  his  teachers,  of  the 
other  boys  in  class,  of  the  decorated 
walls  of  the  classroom.  He  tells  of 
the  student  life,  that  eyes  alone  can 
see. 

But  Frank  sees  more,  sees  with 
his  highly  developed  sensory  organs. 
His  textbooks  are  in  Breille,  bor- 
rowed from  libraries  or  furnished 
by  agencies  functioning  for  thef 
blind.  And  he  likes  student  life. 
His  teachers  pay  a  greater  tribute. 
"Frank  is  a  very  good  student.  He 
has  potentialities  for  creation  and 
growth." 

By  day  Moschella  utilizes  his  fin- 
gers in  reed  work  and  like  things  at 
the  Brooklyn  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind.  This,  however,  is  merely 
a  stepping  stone,  for  Frank  wants 
to  become  a  writer,  an  author. 

Already  he  has  written  short 
tsories  and  poems  for  magazines, 
and  now  he  has  been  placed  on  the 
contributing  staff  of  the  Eastern 
Star,  the  student  publication. 

Moreover,  he  intends  to  go  to  col- 
lege some  day  to  get  an  even  better 
background  for  his  future  work. 

One  day,  when  he  was  6,  Frank 
met  with  an  accident.  There  was 
an  explosion  through  someone's 
carelessness,  Frank  explains  it,  and 
that's  all.  He  doesn't  like  to  talk 
of  that.  His  life  is  built  on  hope. 
Hope,  he  explained,  that  some  day 
he  will  see  as  other  Brooklyn  Eve- 
ning High  School  students  see  and 
live  In  a  world  of  daylight. 

At  P.  S.  157,  Kent  and  Myrtle 
aves.,  Moschella  was  graduated  in 
June  an  honor  student.  He  re- 
ceived his  tutoring  in  a  sight  con- 
servation class. 


BLINDNESS   SPURRED   HIM  ON. 

Born  blind,  Wilhelm  Steinberg  of 
Viena,  has  at  the  age  of  40  equipped 
himself  better  than  most  men  endowed 
with  vision.  He  has  secured  a  doctor's, 
degree  and  has  written  several  works,, 
two  of  which  are  notable.  After  secur- 
ing his  degree  he  became  professor  at 
ohe  Breslau  High  school  and  now  he; 
devotes  a  great  deal  of  time  to  helping 
his  fellow  unfortunates.  His.  mother 
took  his  misfortune  so  to  heart  that 
when  a  boy  he  resolved  to  show  her 
that  blindness  was  no  handicap. 
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^-BlJ^ryMEN    FORM    BAND. 

A  brass  Tiall'd  fiUHflfflSM"  entirely 
of  bliud  men  has  been  organ^Ed  at 
thJfe  E^yaT^asgow  Asylustf  of  the 
BTtTfiffjl  Glasgow,  Sco.tlantjjf She 
meniljei>«^miemorize  every»*^ece, 
the  njiisi/jcemg  first  learned  from 
the  Braflfp  characters.  Conductor 
Scott  lead  his  musicians  by  pull- 
ing strings  attached  to  each  play- 
er's leg.  JF 
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More  Hard  Luck 
For  John  Crisp 


luck  continues  to  dog 
the  trail  of  John  Crisp,  Cleburne 
blind  man. 

Three  times  this  year  a  fire  has 
occurred  at  his  place.  The  third 
came  this  morning  when  his 
truck  was  ignited  in  some  man- 
ner. Considerable  damage  was 
done. 

Cause  of  the  fire  was  unknown. 
Mr.  Crisp,  who  despite  the  fact 
that  he  is  blind,  earns  his  own 
living  here,  is  undaunted  by  such 
reverses  and  continues  to  work 
on.  Quite  often  Mr.  Crisp  has 
been  likened  unto  Job  of  Bibli- 
cal fame  for  his  patience. 


It    Deserves     Hearty    Support 

The  olcWaglief  that  blind  persons  usually  have  extra-acute 
sariig  or  are  in  inmr  I'lllli  i   unapt  f  nrjinrmntrrl  for  their  visual 
indicap  is  flatly  denied  by  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  associate 
director  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness. 

"In  reality,"  says  Mrs.  Hathaway,  "the  very  difficulties 
that  caused  the  blindness  might  readily  have  affected 
other  parts  and  senses.  It  has  proved,  unfortunately,  by 
no  means  uncommon  to  find  some  underlying  cause  res- 
ponsible for  a  gradual  decrease  in  all  powers." 

In  other  words,  there  isn't  any  mitigation  for  the  curse 
of  blindness.  Since  so  great  a  percentage  of  all  blindness  is 
preventable,  if  proper  measures  are  taken,  the  society  of  which 
Mrs.  Hathaway  is  an  official  deserves  hearty  public  support  in 
its  work. 
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jesseTomeroy 
checker  expert 

Reconciled  to  State  Infirmary,  Spends 

Hours  at  Game  With  Blind 

Companion,  Also  Lifer 

TITICUT,    Oct.     29 — -Jesse    Pomeroy,    the    world's    most 
famous  life  prisoner,  is  becoming-  a  checker  expert,  and  at  the 


same  time  is  becoming  reconciled  to  finishing-  his  life  span  at 
Bridgewater  State  Farm  Infirmary. 

Hour  after  hour  Pomeroy  and  his  bosom  companion,  Joseph 
Hill,  also  a  lifer,  face  one  another  across  a  small  checker  board, 
playing  a  slow,  deliberate  game  of  checkers.  They  do  not  make 
their  moves, in  haste.  There  is  no  rush  about  it.  They  have 
the  rest  of  their  lives  to  finish  a  game. 

It  is  a  curious  checker  match.  Jesse  is  almost  blind.  Joseph 
Hill  is  totally  blind.  And  the  failing  eyesight  of  each  of  the  men 
was  caused  by  the  same  affliction — cataracts  on  their  eyes.  Their 
common  ailment  has  drawn  the  pair  together  in  a  closer  bond 
of  companionship  than  Pomeroy  has  ever  before  known.  To- 
gether— sightless  they  face  the  dreary  stretch  of  years  remain- 
ing before  death  brings  them  release. 

Their  fingers  grope  over  the  board  feeling  for  the  checker 
pieces,  tracing  the  moves  of  kings  and  men  by  their  sense  of 
touch.  The  advantage  is  on  Pomeroy's  side  because  he  can  see 
the  play  dimly.  But  Hill  has  the  advantage  of  a  superior  skill  at 
checkers.     He  is  a  veteran  player. 

vSometimes  the  signal  for  retiring  in  the  infirmary  rings  in 
the  midst  of  a  soundless  struggle  on  the  checker  board.  Pomeroy's 
kings  may  be  in  danger,  or  Hill's  pieces  may  be  trapped  in  an 
impasse.  But  they  do  not  rush  the  game  to  a  close.  Silently  they 
arise  leaving  the  pieces  in  place  for  the  night,  retire  to  th^ir  cots, 
and  resume  the  game  in  the  morning. 

HOW  FRIENDSHIP  BEGAN 

The  comradeship  of  the  two  lifers  began  by  a  coincidence. 
Pomeroy  had  avoided  any  intercourse  with  other  lifers  while  at 
State's  prison.  Hill  was  committed  to  the  prison  in  1900  to 
serve  a  life  sentence  for  murder  and  during  the  29  years  he  was 
there  he  never  exchanged  a  word  with  the  taciturn  Pomeroy. 

When  the  time  came  for  Pomeroy  to  be  transferred  to 
Bridgewater  Infirmary,  Hill  was  also  slated  to  go.  The  two  men 
were  loaded  into  an  automobile  and  driven  to  Bridgewater  sit- 
ting side  by  side.     A  comradeship  began  on  that  journey. 

The  first  few  weeks  at  Bridgewater  State  Farm'  Hill  and 
Pomeroy  managed  to  strike  up  an  acquaintanceship  that  rapidly 
turned  them  into  boon  companions.  While  Pomeroy's  eyesight 
was  good  enough  for  reading  he  amtised  Hill  by  reading  to  him 
from  books  and  periodicals.  But  Pomeroy's  eyesight  failed  to 
the  point  where  only  a  reading  glass  would  make  the  type  legible. 
Then  Hill  suggested  checkers,  and  since  then  they  have  played 
the  game  constantly. 

HAS  DROPPED  FIGHT 

Pomeroy  has  ceased  to  talk  about  his  fight  for  freedom  under 
a  Governor's  pardon,  infirmary  guards  say.  When  he  was  first 
confined  here  he  talked  of  his  plans  for  appearing  before  Gov- 
ernor Allen  in  the  autumn  to  make  a  last  fight  for  freedom.  But 
he  has  not  mentioned  it  of  late.  He  is  too  absorbed  in  his  checker 
games. 

On  his  last  inspection  trip  here  Dr.  A.  Warren  Stearns, 
State  Commissioner  of  Corrections,  watched  Pomeroy  and  Hill  at 
their  game  for  several  minutes.  He  suggested  that  the  men  use 
a  board  with  raised  divisions  of  squares  to  assist  Hill  in  his  moves. 

Yesterday  Dr.  Stearns  stated:  "Jesse  seems  to  be  very  con- 
tented with  his  lot  at  present.  It  is  a  change  from  his  attitude 
when  he  was  first  transferred  to  Bridgewater.  I  watched  him 
play  a  game  of  checkers  with  Hill  and  they  were  so  deeply 
absorbed  they  did  not  notice  my  presence.  I  believe  he  has  be- 
come reconciled  to  his  lot." 
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Eyes  Examined  by  Radio  7200  Miles 

Berlin,  Oct.  31 — Wireless  photography 
was  put  to  the  service  of  medicine  for 
the  first  time  when  the  diagnosis  to- 
r  with  an  ophtaJmoscopIc  photo- 
graph of  the  retina  were  sent  from  Ber- 
lin to  Buenos  Aires.  Ernestino  Dodd,  an 
Argentinian  traveling  in  Germany,  found 
it  imperative  to  have  his  eyes  examine<l 
here  but  he  desired  his  own  doctor 
vice  also.  It  would  have  taken  sixteen 
days  to  send  the  picture  by  mall,  but  th<- 
condition  of  his  eye  did  not  permit  uw'h 
delay.  The  way  out  was  found  through 
the  use  of  the  wireless  picture  transmis- 
sion of  the  Transradlo  Company.  The 
photograph  was  transmitted  in  eight 
minutes,  bridging  a  space  of  72f>0  mile*. 
It  was  so  clear  that  Dodd's  physician  was 
able  to  make  a  diagnosis. 
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SURVEY  OF  ALL 
BLIND  PERSONS 
IS  COMPLETED 


There  are  more  blind  men  than 
women  in  Hawaii  and,  naturally, 
Oahu  leads  the  Islands  in  the  num- 
ber of  cases  of  blindness.  These  facts 
were  revealed  In  a  survey  just  pub- 
lished by  Irvine  L.  Bast,  Instructor 
at  the  territorial  shop  for  the  adult 
blind   at   1183   Alakea   street. 

Aside  from  the  near-sighted  In  the 
schools,  cases  of  trachoma,  and  the 
blind  at  the  leper  settlement  on  Mo- 
lokai,  there  are  128  blind  In  Hawaii, 
according  to  the  survey.  Oahu  has 
26  blind  men  and  23  women!  Hawaii 
24  men,  7  women:  Maul  14  men,  8 
women:  Molokal  5  men,  3  women; 
Kauai  8  men,  9  women,  and  Lanal, 
1  man,  making  a  total  of  78  men  and 
50  women. 

All  of  the  principal  Islands  in  the 
group  werq  Included  in  he  survey 
which  was  carried  on  during  July 
and  August.  The  expense  of  making 
this  study  was  defrayed  from  a  »330 
fund  left  In  Hawaii  In  care  of  Wal- 
lace B.  Farrington,  president  and 
publisher  of  The  Star-Bulletin,  by 
Rufus  Mather  and  Mrs.  Mather  of 
the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind  and  the  "Lighthouse  No.  1 
Workshop  for  the  Blind"  In  New 
York  City. 

The  survey  was  made,  according  to 
Bast,  in  order  to  see  whether  it  would 
be  advisable  to  sponsor  a  vocational 
'Institution  for  the  adult  blind  on 
the  Islands. 
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jpC^BIind    Men    Form    Brass    Band. 

^         ■in-rr — irrw    mum  iT  "~ 

A  brass  band  composed  entirely 
of  ,bli«ra  men/  has  been  organized 
'at'  tbp  Royst  Glasgow  Asylun^.»of 
jthe^Blind  aft  Glasgow,  £ae*rand. 
Thf  members  memorize  every 
piece,  the  music  being  first  learned 
ifrom  Braille  characters.  Conductor 
Scott  leads  his  musicians  by  pull- 
ing strings  attached  to  each  plj 
ier's   leg. 


Minn..  TIm«i 

any  Ways 
ood  to  the  Blind 


Cant,  Ge/ald  Lowr.     j  blind  .^mlB- 
mnn,  jffioLtilaying   in    Switzerland,    lias 
added   skiing   to   his   many   wonderful 
accomplishments,    says    an    article    In 
London  Answers. 

Captain  Lowry  and  other  sightless 
People  like  him  have  shown  that  the 
blind  can  do  almost  anything  that  is 
.possible  to  normal  folk.  But' there  are 
also  tilings  that  the  blind  man  can  do 
which  the  rest  of  us  cannot. 

Those    who    teach    blind    children 


have  often  noticed  how  keenly  sensi- 
tive they  are  to  sounds  and  atmos- 
pheric conditions.  A  blind  child  can 
often  predict  a  change  in  the  weather 
when  the  rest  of  us  would  not  dare 
to  venture  a  forecast. 

Then,  the  facility  with  which  the 
blind  recognize  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances is  marvelous.  Not  only  the 
voice,  but  the  jingling  of  a  coin  on  a 
watch-chain,  or  some  other  trifle  like 
that,  will  serve  as  a  means  of  identi- 
fication. 


Blindn 


t  Loss  of  Vision, 
onvenience,  He  Says 


hilosopker  Declares  "Sixth  Sense"  Is  Imagi- 
Qualiti;  Handicap  Should  Be  Faced  And 
Njot  Allowed  to  Ruin  Life 


'pHETjtights  went  out  for  Joseph  F. 
■*-  CSifflk  ten  years  ago.  That  was  when 
ne  was  24  years  of  age— just  the  time 
of  life  when  the  world  was  opening  up 
for  him  a  rich  and  promising  future. 
He  was  ambitious,  eager  to  learn,  fond 
of  sports. 

It  happened  very  simply.  "I  woke  up 
one  morning  and  found  that  the  lights 
had  gone  cut,"  is  the  way  he  expresses 
it.  Mr.  Clunk,  who  is  at  the  present 
time  supervisor  of  industrial  employ- 
ment for  the  Canadian  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  addressed  the  Ki- 
wanis  Club  at  its  regular  luncheon 
meeting  held  in  the  Prince  Edward 
Hotel  yesterday.  He  is  himself  a  mem- 1 
ber  of  the  Toronto  Kiwanis  Club. 

In  July,  1920,  following  his  unfortu- 
nate loss  of  sight,  Mr.  Clunk  took 
charge  of  a  sales  organization  of  his  own 
for  approximately  eight  months,  and 
after  that  time  started  social  work  for 
the  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind, 
later  taking  charge  of  the  Voungstown 
Society  for  the  Blind  in  Ohio.  Inter- 
ested in  law,  he  branched  off  In  this 
subject,  going  back  to  school  in  Sep- 
tember, 1921,  and  completing  his  course 
in  1925,  and  from  that  time  carried  on 
a  legal  aid  practice  until  May,  1928, 
when  he  came  to  Canada. 

NO   "SIXTH  SENSE" 

When  questioned  on  the  subject  of 
the  sixth  sense,  Mr.  Clunk  laughingly 
scoffed  at  the  idea.  "There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  sixth  sense.  You  say  that 
the  loss  of  sight  is  the  toss  of  one  of 
the  five  senses.  But  that  is  not  the 
case.  Vision  is  a  mental  quality,  and 
not  a  physical  one.  If  you  lose  your 
sight,  you  do  not  lose  a  sense  of  vision, 
lou  have  merely  forfeited  the  use  of; 
the  convenience  of  sight. 

"Take  for  instance,  the  feeble  minded 
or  the  insane.  They  do  not  really  see 
anything,  because  if  you  do  not  compre-| 
bend  a  thing,  you  do  not,  in  reality, 
see  it." 

He  has  taken  a  philosophic  view  of 
his  handicap,  and  is  passing  that  view- 
point on  to  others.  Courageously  recog- 
nizing his  difficulty,  he  has  taken  it  into! 
consideration,  and  has  made  good  in 
spite  of  it.  That  is  what  he  is  doing 
for  others  who  have  lost  their  eyesight 
— placing  them  in  positions  that  they 
can  handle  capably,  and  helping  them 
tc  retain  their  self  respect. 

"Why  should  you  permit  a  handicap 
to  distort  your  vision,  and  ruin  your 
existence?"  he  said  yesterday.  "You're 
a  quitter  if  you  don't  reach  the  same 
plane  that  you  would  have  made  if  you 
had  not  lost  your  sight.  The  only  dif- 
ference is  that  you  have  to  recognize 
your  handicap,  and  meet  situations  in  a 
different  fashion. 

"One  of  the  great  difficulties  I  have 
to  contend  with  personally  in  everyday , 
existence  is  in  crossing  busy  traffic 
corners.  People  will  often  ignore  you, 
and  you  can  stand  there  until  several, 
TightsTi^e  changed,  before  somone  will 
offer  to  pilot  you  asross,  or  to  tell  you 
that  it  is  safe  to  go  ahead." 

"Perhaps  they  do  not  know  that  you 
need  help,"  it  was  suggested.  "Well, 
they  ought  to,"  he  replied.  "You  carry 
a  cane  and  wear  dark  glasses.  What 
more  proof  should  you  need  to  have? 

"The  trouble  is  that  the  public  Is  too 
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hruch  inclined  to  think  that  because 
some  stand  on  street  corners  with  tin 
cups  and  sell  their  self  respect,  every 
one  else  is  a  beggar  and  should  be 
treated  as  such." 

Mr.  Clunk's  work  takes  himigitwWe- 
tories  and  offlfiBRwe*  'every"TOscriPtion- 
He  ssw**jS"maHstries  and  businesses  of 
all  kinds  to  determine  what  opportu- 
nities there  are  in  such  places  for  a 
blind  person  .  with  the  proper  mental 
and  manual  equipment,  and  where  they 
may  function  10  percent  or  better,  and 
deliver  the  same  value  in  labor. 

If  it  happens  to  be  a  factory  job,  he 
works  on  it  himsefl,  analyzing  it  to  see 
what  its  requirements  are, '  and  also 
proving  to  the  firm  that  sight  is  not 
necessary  to  normal  performance  of  the 
work.  He  then  secures  that  position  for 
some  other  blind  person.  Practically 
any  kind  of  production  machine  or 
bench  assembly  work  has  its  possibili- 
ties. After  a  job  has  been  obtained  and 
the  individual  selected  who  would  be 
best  fitted  for  the  work,  Mr.  Clunk 
trains  him  to  the  job,  and  after  he  is 
placed,  he  is  supervised  continuously  to 
see  that  he-  continues  to  be  of  normal 
value  to  his  employer. 

MORE   CAREFUL 

So  far  as  the  employer  is  "concerned, 
his  risk  is  possibly  less  in  the  case  of 
hiring  of  a  blind  person  than  otherwise, 
for  the  reason  that  he  is.  very  seldom 
involved  in  any  accident,  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  is  more  careful,  and  also 
because  the  job  has  been  selected  to 
which  he  happens  to  be  particularly 
fitted. 

"What  we  ask  of  the  public  is  this: 
That  it  give  the  individual  an  ordinary 
square  deal,  and  that  it  hold  for  him 
the  same  standard  of  results,  and  re- 
quire the  same  results  as  would  be  de- 
manded in  the  average  case — and  see 
that  he  meets  those  requiremnts. 

"Sympathy  is  well  and  good,  if  it  is 
expressed  in  the  language  of  action  and 
normal  consideration,  but  sympathy  ex- 
pressed only  in  words,  and  saturated 
with  pity  is  a  detriment." 
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